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MOEB NOTES ON PATIENCE 
ly Patience 188 

In Ins atti active edition of Patience Professor Gollancz pioposes 
Baquel foi Baqnel of line 188, assnniing that the ms should be 
lead u latliei than n He then connects the name with the ^^apoc- 
ryphal Enoch where Eaguel is the angel of chastisement , ” see his 
note The leading is inviting, and had occnned to me tho I 
had connected it vith the name Eagnel in Tohii vi, 10 and other 
places in the Bible My own difficulty has been to account for the 
tiansfer of the name to a devil Professor Gollancz has seemed to 
find this easier, tho he has shown no intervening link between 
Eaguel, one of the holy angels who takes vengeance on the eaith 
and tho luminaries (Schodde^s Enochs ch xx, p 91), and the 
devil name which he assumes 

The difficulty in detei mining whelhei the "woid coiitaiiis u or 
n, a difficulty admitted for Patience, may perhaps be settled by 
companng the other Middle English manuscripts in which the 
name is used It appeals in two passages of the Chester and one 
of the Digbij Plays, and these haie been examined for me by com- 
petent readers My colleague, Professor W H Hulme, when in 
England last summer, examined both the passages in the Chester 
Plays, each occurring in three manuscripts In all six places, Mr 
Hulme assuies me the reading is clearly n, not u The first, printed 
in the Shahespeare Society edition (p 84) as 

Bouth Kuffyn and Ragnell, 

reads Banell in Hail ms 2013, fol 39 verso, my[oig]nell in 
Addit MS 10,305, fol 32 verso, and Eaynell in Bodl ms 175, fol 

1 



2 MODEEN LANGUAGE NOTES 

37 The line quoted by Mr Gollaiiez fioni Chestei Plays, 1 604 
(EETS ed), 

Ragnell, Ptagnull, tliou aite my deare, 

leads jRagncll m Hail ms 2013^ fol 192 aciso, in ITail ^"5 3121^ 
fol 129 veiso, and in Addit MS 10,305, i'ol 100 \eiso The pla> 
in winch tins occiiis is the Antulm^t, now punting at the Oxioid 
Press, and leadings ha\e been furnished me fioni two othei manu- 
seiipts of it The Peniaith leads lagnaijall, and the De\onsluie 
lagnell thus conanning the leadings in all the othei manusciipt'. 
of the Chester Plaijh 

A tiacing liom Higby ms 133, the source of the Dighij Flags, 
has also been sent me, but the leading is mdecisne ‘No one could, 
ho^\ever, quote it on tlie Mde of a w-ieading oi tlie name 11 i\ould 
seem to be cleai fiom thus collateial pi oof of the Middle English 
foim of the ^^ol(l that, until some fuithei cMdence foi Mi Ool 
lanc 7 s leading Haquel in Palicnce is ionnd, tlie foini Ihignel sliould 
leinain m the text. 

IT, The Quaiiain Jbiangemeni 

111 his edition Mi (iollanez has depaited from the oidinaiv 
punting of Patience bv separating each four lines into a distinct 
quatrain He sa}s of it ‘‘tlieio can be little doubt that tin* poem 
nas written in uhat mav bo desciibed as alliteiatne qiiatiains, anil 
that the original numbei ol lines was eithei 528 or 532 On tlie 
stieiigth of this he brackets lines 513-16, saying m his notes ‘‘ some- 
thing has gone Mioiig with the text^^ He admits that '^^the ms 
does not help in the matter of the quatiam airangemeiit of the 
lines, as the sciibe has made the division marks quite mechanically 

It must be admitted that the author of Pearl, Cleanness 
Patience, Sir Gaivam, and perhaps De Bilenwalde had some fond- 
ness for legulaiitj of structure Cleanness consists of 1812 lines, 
a multiple of foin, as is the number of lines in each of its thiiteeii 
•diMsions De Eilcenwalde, if that be included in the w^'orks of tins 
authoi, has 352 lines, also a multiple of four. On the other hand, 
theie IS nothing like absolute regulaiity m foiii-lnie oi any othei 
structure in all the poems of this authoi S%i Gawaiii consists of 
2530 lines, not a multiple of four, but yet the foui-hne numbei - 
ing appeals m the Morns edition (EETS 4) Moreover, Sh 
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Gawain is made up of irregular stanzas^ many not containing an 
even number of lines Only the nme come at the end of each 
stanza is a quatrain^ after a common fashion Pea? I, written in 
twelve-line stanzas^ was apparently intended to have exactly twenty 
parts of five stanzas each Yet at least three mistakes weie made 
in this simple scheme A sixth stanza was added to part fifteen, 
and clearly belongs to that part by its nine connections, so that it 
must have been a mistake of the poet himself Not seeing his 
error, or not regarding it, he writes five stanzas for the next part 
as usual Later he, oi perhaps his copyist, noting the mistake in the 
number of lines, puts four stanzas in part sixteen, and the fifth in 
a &G\eiiteenth part by itself The next part is marked eighteen, 
and the enoi is continued to the end of the poem Pearl thus 
contains 1212 instead of 1200 lines, and the poet himself is showm 
to be capable of depaitmg from an appaientl} rigid scheme Eoui 
of the fi^e parts of Patience are in multiples of four lines, hut the 
fifth part has three lines too many or one line too few foi a foiii- 
lino «5liiutiiie Yet tlieie ].s no break m sense lequiiing an addi- 
tional lino, and few will agree, T think, vith Mi Gollancz in 
legardmg an} three lines as inappropriate or unneeessar} 

Besides, true quatiam structure implies more than a mechanic il 
grouping in four-line sequences Ordinarily it means a binding 
together by rime, which of course is absent m alliterative verse 
E\en more fundamental to the quatrain is unity of thought, not 
to be disregarded altho the thought may occasionally overflow 
inio tw^o or sometimes three quatrains Now only a casual exami- 
nation of Patience as of Cleanness, shows that the thought sequence 
IS more commonly in couplets than in quatrains or any other stanza 
structure. Thus, in the first hundred lines of Patience as punctu- 
ated by Mr Gollancz there are twenty-two couplets marked oS by 
independent pauses It is easy to say that these make eleven X5[uat- 
lains, but so far as unity of thought is concerned this is no more 
eoirect than it is to arrange in quatrains the couplets of such a poet 
ah Pope 

More than this Even in Mr Gollancz’s punctuation there are, 
m the first hundred lines of Patience, only four four-line sequences 
of thought, 73-76, 89-92, 93-96, 97-100 To these I should add 
lines 54-57, altho it disregards Mr, Gollancz^s punctuation and 
bleaks his quatrain stiueture This makes only five true quatrains, 
so fat as thought sequence is concerned In compaiison the first 
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bundled lines of Pope’s Windsoi Forest lia\c se\eii tliont’lii se- 
quences of foiii lines each Besides these Xoiii oi Jfi^c Conr-line 
sequences in Fahence, thcie aie ten single, oi ungionped lines, 
1, 34, 40, 45, 16, 58, 65, 72, 77, 86, seven thioo-liiie seqnonce^^, 
2-4, 37-39, 51-53, 66-68, 69-71, 78-80, 83-85, and one vvoli-dormed 
five-line sequence, 29-33 In otlici woids foTly-foui lines lepie- 
sent couplets, thirty-six lines one, tuo, three oi five-line sequences 
Only twenty lines at most represent foui-line sequences I can not 
think tins indicates a vital quatiam airangeinent 

But Mr Gollancz says the consequent gam [of the quatiam 
arrangement] is gieat for the right mterpietation and undcibtaud- 
ing of the poem ilnd again, similaily the application of this 
method to Cleanness rendeis that rather long and apparently mono- 
tonous poem altogether nioie vmd and lighter in structuie’^ As 
to the latter I can not think it means any moie than an appeal ance 
to the eye Suiely the essential character of Tennyson’s Loclsleii 
Hall would not be alteied by punting it without space between the 
couplets Nor can I think the quatiam anangement maierially 
assists m the right interpretation and understanding of cither 
poem Finally, it must be remembered that the ms is not a holo- 
graph, — the mistakes of various sorts would alone make that impos- 
sible, — and there is therefore no way of knowing wdiethci tlie 
maiks at each fourth line are the authoi^s On all accounts the 
printing as blank verse, with proper designation of paragraph'^, 
would seem to be best 

III, The Oxford D%cUona'ty and the AlhteiqAive Poems 

In EngUsche Btudun xlvii, 316, Mr Onions has taken me to 
task for not using the Oxford Dictionary as much as I might have 
done Specifically he cites my proposal to divide glaymande of 
Patience 269, and ramelande of 279 It is always a pleasure to 
recognize the greatness of this vast compendium of English words, 
but Mr Onions might in fairness have noted that neither of the 
English editors of Patience in the last two years had mentionod, 
and apparently had not seen, the Dictionary's suggestions regard- 
ing these words ^ Yet with the Oxford Dictionary's mild suppoit 

^Bjorkman also, m his admirable Scmihnamm Loan-Words in Middle 
English, p. 67, treats glaymande without reference to the Oisford Diction- 
ary's suggestion. 
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ol ^^peihaps wiitten for^^ glaym ande, ramel ande, I shall feel 
faiily certain these emendations;, which I proposed with some con- 
fidence {Engl Stud xnvii^ 125), will be generally accepted One 
of them has been in my notes on the poem for nearly if not quite 
twenty yeais, or some tune before that part of the DicUonwy was 
issued 

On the other hand the Oxfoid DicUonaiy is bnt too often a 
broken reed m relation to the AlMerahve Poems It missed 
entirely the simple explanation of the ms assayUd in Patience 301 
It does not explain poynt (line 1) or ne (1 231), on both of which 
I ventured a suggestion in Mod Lang Notes xxix^, 85 It assists 
no more on luyt of line 216, which it does not notice under that 
foim or any other, so far as I have found It can not be wholly 
right in its definition of mylce {Cleanness 417) In glossing the 
word (see mike) as a crutch or forked support on which a boom 
lests when lowered/^ with the above passage from Cleanness as an 
illustrative example, it has failed to take account of the simpler 
ships of the period to which the Alliterative Poems belong As the 
sail of the time was a simple oross-sail only (cf Patience 102) 
there could have been no ^boom^ to be loweied into the myke 
The myke must have been for the mast when lowered, as Morris 
implied in his definition of the word (see his glossary to the Allitera- 
tive Poems) On the ships of this period, see an article by E. 
Morton Nance (not Lance as printed in Mr Grollancz’s edition of 
Patience) in the Manner's Mirror iii, 33 (Feb 1913), with illus- 
trations from seals or manuscript miniatures ^ One of the latter 
(p 36, Fig 9) shows the myke, while Fig. 10 shows the mast low- 
ered, tho in this ease — a bare outline — ^the myke is absent 

It IS extremely important, m attempting to explain the refer- 
ences in these poems to medieval shipping, that we should have a 
clear idea of the medieval ship DifiEerence m size it doubtless had 
at different times, but in rigging, until the last part of the fifteenth 
century, it retained the simple square sail of centuries before The 

® Other articles of more or less value are to be found in toI rv of the 
Mirror, April, May, June and July numbers, the first, to which I refer 
later, being the most important Perhaps I may say here that Professor 
Ekwall {Engl Stud xlvxi, 314) has misunderstood my reference to the 
Norwegian herring-boat I noted the latter to illustrate the general form 
and Tig of the boat in Patience, not its size 
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fore-and-aft rig seems to have been unknown until about 1475, and 
at any rate is unknown to the poems Cleanness and Pahence See 
the quotation from E Eeble Chatterton'’s Fore and Aft (1912) in 
my Englisclie Btudien article. 

I venture also that the Oxford Dichonary's emendation of wyndes 
for Wynnes in PaUence 106 is unnecessary The word lofe m the 
expression ]>e lofe Wynnes has always been a difficult one, as is its 
modern equivalent luff Yet the passage' is reasonably clear from 
the context and from recognized senses of the words From the 
quotations cited by the Oxfo^dj ^^luffi^^ {Patience, lofe) mean 
the weather-gage or part of the ship toward the wind/^ and the 
fullest or broadest part of a ship^s bow/^ a peculiarly English sense. 
According to the International also, the word may apply to ^Hhe 
forward or weather-leach of a sail These meanings are justified 
for earlier English by passages in Middle or Early Modern English 
poems One which is not quoted by the Oxford Dictionaiy occurs 
in the Morte ArtJiure, line 750 

Launches lede upone lufe, lacohen ther depe 

Here lufe must mean the windward side of the ship forward, as the 
part on which the leadsman stood 
The other passage is in Gawam Douglas’s EEneis v, xiv, 6-8, 
quoted in part by the Oxford, 

Than all sammyn, with handis, feit and kneis, 

Bid heis thar saill, and trossit doun ther teis, 

Eow the lie scheit and now the luf thai slak, 

‘Set in a fang and threw the ra abak 

Here luf is an adjective, but used clearly in the sense of windwaid, 
smce the luf scheit ^ lufl sheet or sail ’ is directly contrasted with 
lie scheit ^lee sheet.’ 

From these and similar quotations an interpretation of ]>e lofe 
Wynnes ought not to be difficult, especially as the next line explains 
the situation in unmistakable language . 

pe blype brepe at her bak pe bosum he fyndes 

As the leeward edge of the sail is hauled round by the sailors the 
Windward edge catches the breeze first — ^^wins” in the modern 
isense — ^when the sail as a whole bellies out and the boat turns from 
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the haven toward the sea The reading of the manuscript needs 
no emendation ® 

The Oxford D'ichonary uses Patience 104 to illustrate spare 
^not in actual use at the time/ a meaning which I used in my 
Engli'sche Studien article from notes of long standing. The same 
meaning is required for spare drye (1 338) ^unoccupied or unused 
dry land/ tianslating in aridam of the Yulgate Jonah ii^ 11 This 
last example from Patience would have furnished a case of attribu- 
tive use of the adjective as applied to unoccupied land, for which 
the Oxford Dictionary gives only a predicate use Incidentally, 
this citation by the Oxfoid of Patience 104 should satisfy Professor 
Ekwali who, in Englische Studien xlvii, 314, thought my defini- 
tion of spare in spot e hawlyne not sufficiently supported In their 
editions neither Mr Gollancz nor Mr Bateson has noticed the len- 
dering of spare in the Oxfoid Dictionary, and both are wide of the 
true meaning 

Prom a recent part of the Oxford Dictionary we get the view of 
the editor regarding tramme, Patience 101 This puzzling word is 
connected with OP traime (treme, trame) ^woof of a web/ fig 
^cunning device,^ instead of with LG h^aam ^balk, beam, handle 
of barrow or sledge, rung of ladder, shaft of barrow or cart, upright 
part of gallows,^ etc The dictionary supplies no other quotation 
in which tiamme is used in a nautical sense, nor can the special 
sense ^ tackle or gear of a ship ^ be said to he very near mechani 
cal contrivance, a machine, an engine, an implement,^ etc, the 
general meaning under which it is placed, I still believe the word 
belongs under the second tram above, and that in Patience 101 the 

®Iii the Marmei^s Mirror for May, 1914 (p 156) G A G B corrects 
Mr Geoffrey Callender (Ihid April) who had explained ^ay layden in on 
ladde-horde as they haul in on the larboard " and then pay off on the 
starboard tack’^ As C A G B points out, hauling in on the larboard 
would prevent the ship’s paying off on the starboard tack In the next 
number of the same periodical F G B. suggests that the true meaning of 
the movement is to " fill on the starboard tack ” This seems to me the 
only possible explanation The boat is lying with its loMe-Tyorde ‘ loading 
side,’ to the shore, and the wind is from the hack, but quartering on the 
larboard The starboard side of the sail is hauled round until the wind 
is caught by the windward side, when the boat moves off on a course to 
the right Is it too much to point out that this would exactly suit the 
conditions of a ship going from Joppa to Tarsus, if moored with its lar- 
board to the shore at the former place? 
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riieamng of ''pay liei tiamme luclien is ^they set up tlieir niast^ 
Mr Gollancz assumes the lelation of tianime to Norw t^adm 
^ frame/ Swed dial tiomm ^log^ stock of tree/ the cognates of LG^ 
traam cited by the Oxfoid Dictionary and, altho he does not gne 
to the woid the meaning 'mast/ that would be an easy deii\ative 
To the other examples cited it may be added that the woid occuned 
m older Scotch for 'beam or bai/ as noted both by JamiCbon^s 
Scottish Dictionaiy and the English Dialect Dictionaiy 

To this meaning I am led, not only by a natuial extension of 
the lecognized uses of the woid, but by the simple form of the 
fourteenth century ship If the woids ]?ay her Uamme luchen 
mean ' adjust their tackle/ what would be intended m the ship 
of the time ^ If the mast were in place, what tackle was there to 
adjust before raising the sail, the next point mentioned^ On the 
other hand, the reference to the myke in Cleanness 417 is proof 
that provision was made for lowering the mast If the mast were 
lowered in the Patience boat, raising it to its place would certainly 
be too impoitant an action to be neglected by the poet and, of 
couise, it would immediately precede the raising of the crossayl 
in the next line It seems to me that the Oxford Dictionary has 
missed the simple and natural explanation of the word in this 
place ^ 

The word typped {Patience 77) is connected by the Oxford Dic- 
tionary with tip ' tilt, incline/ altho it admits the ' meaning uncer- 
tain ^ for the Patience passage It also gives tipped, tipt ppl a , 
with the meaning ' drunken/ as obsolete and slang As I noted in 
Englische Studien (xnvii^ 125) the English Dialect Dictionary 
gives the verb tip 'to drink/ referring it to Northumberland and 
Westmoreland The meanmg 'drunken^ for typped in Patience 
gives good sense to the passage, for which the Oxfoid Dictionary 
admits uncertainty, and explains it much better than the labored 
attempts to connect it with tip ' tilt, incline ^ The Oxford's mean- 
ing ' drunken^ for the past participle should also be sufficient to 
meet Professor EkwalFs objection in his Englische Studien article 
cited above 

am infomed by an old Banish sea-captain, now about to retire from 
onr life-saving service, that the mast was lowered in his day on the Baltic 
when the boat was at rest, and the myJce still used He also tells me that 
the square sail of a full rigged ship would be raised furled and then allowed 
to fall, as described of the cross-sail in this ship of the fourteenth century. 
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In his article in Englische 8tud%en Mr Onions criticises what he 
calls Professor Ekwalhs proposal to read onhelde for on lielde 
•^{PaUence 185), and is tempted to suggest that on Jielde is identi- 
cal with on held of the Towneley Plays (ed of Pollard p. 181) 
He would thus refer the word to the Oxford Dictionary's- '' liield, 
si 1 b/^ rendering it, admittedly somewhat freely,^^ as huddled 
up m the stern sheets That is, he uses in translation, as making 
better sense, the past participle which he otherwise thinks impossi- 
ble for the word It may be noted that both examples might more 
easily be assumed to be from OM onlieldan (heldan) ^ incline, bow 
down,^ and I believe with more reason The attempt to get an 
appropriate meaning for these two examples out of on heU{e) 
^in a slope, decline, declivity,^ the primary meanings assigned to 
hield {heeld, heald) as a noun, seems to me decidedly far-fetched 
On the other hand, onheld as a past participle would admirably 
suit the example in the Towneley Plays, alle onheld meaning nat- 
urally and easily ^ all bent over ^ These two examples ought to be 
reasonable evidence that OM. onheldan {heldan) is preserved in 
Middle English Both Bateson and Gollancz have independently 
assumed this older verb in their recent editions of Patience, the 
former making it preterit — ^not an impossibility — ^the latter a past 
participle, perhaps more correctly 
While on this word it may also be noted that the Oxford Die- 
tionary gives but a single example under mhelde, mhielde ^pour, 
pour in,^ from the same root OM heldan (heldan) ^ incline.^ The 
latter in the sense of ^ pour, pour in ^ is found frequently in Mid- 
dle English, as shown by Maetzner’s Sp'tachproien The single 
example quoted by the Oxford for mhelde is Chaucer’s Troilus iii, 
44, a clear case Perhaps we may also place here in helde of Clean- 
ness 1520 

As Tichon hade hym in helde he heled of pe cuppe 

This illustration is placed by the Oxford Dictionary, as by Morris 
in his glossary, under hield,si with the figurative meaning ^ incli- 
nation,’ the only example for a meaning not known in Old, or 
otherwise in Middle English Besides, the modern example cited 
from Nash, on the hield ^ on the decline,’ is not a similar one in 
any real sense, since it is a different idiom The meaning of the 
line in Cleanness, As each had poured in for himself he drew or 
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drank (heled) from the cup,” would then refer to the fiequent 
filling and rapid quaffing of the liquor m the drinking bout Mor- 
rises connection of helde m Pearl 1193 with in helde of Cleanness 
1520 seems to me improbable, if not quite impossible 

I must admit that the explanation of liuiiok {Patience 185) 
which appeared right when I wrote my article in Englische Studieti 
XLVii IS clearly to be given up for that which the Dialect Diction- 
ary gives under hunach {hurrih) To this I had been led by Mr 
Morton Nance’s paper in the Manner's Mviror of Feb 1913, which 
I saw before Mr Onions wrote Compare also an article in the 
same periodical for April, 1914 To the definitions of the word m 
the Dialect and Oxford Dictionaries may now be added one from 
a Glossary of the Shetland Dialect, by J S Angus (1914) It 
reads, ^^hurrik, the shot of a boat, the rum (sp^ce] between the 
eft taf t [last oarsman^s seat] and the stern ” 

There still remains Mr Onions^s note on teme. Patience 316 
With that Professor Ekwall implied that he was not m entire 
agreement, and I can no more accept it It is possible that the 
meaning which I assigned to the word may be derived from its 
Old English equivalent, without any help of Scandinavian influ- 
ence, but, as Professor Ekwall says, my meaning fits the passages 
better than that given under heading 6 of the Oxford Dictionary, 
and it is certainly not impossible in any case I should add that I 
had no intention of discrediting Stratmann in my former note, but 
Stratmann and the Bradley-Stratmann Middle English Dictionary 
give no such meaning as I proposed for teme (n) 

Oliver Farrar Emerson* 

Western Reserve University 
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Every reader of Chatieer has puzzled over the famous cma m 
the ^^tragedy^^ of Hercules in The MonJc’s Tale (B 3307-8) : 

At bothe the ■worldes endes, seith Trophee, 

In stede of boundes he a piler sette 

The latest scholar to cope with the doubtful identity of TropJiee, 
Professor Kittredge/ cites an apposite passage in the apocryphal 
Epxstola Alexandn ad Aristotelem^ “ Ast et ad Herculis Liberique 
trophaaa me deduxit in orientis ultimis oris etc. But while this 
application of the word ti oplim to the columnas Hermits or Pillars 
of Hercules seems to promise a solution of our problem — a promise 
that it only partlv fulfils — it utterly fails to accomplish three very 
essential things It does not show why or how Trophee came to 
be used by Chaucer as the name of author or of volume It does 
not make clear why Lydgate, in the prologue to his Fall of Prmces 
(st 41), should describe Trophe as the Lombard” or Italian 
name of a book which Chaucer translated in youth and to which 
long befote his death he gave the English title of Tro%l%s and 
Criseyde And it leaves in its wonted darkness the remarkable 
Ellesmere and Hengwrt gloss to the Monk^s citation of Trophee^ 
^^Ille vates Chaldeorum Tropheus” 

As this marginal annotation of two impoitant manuscripts has 
done not a little to befog modern commentary, let us first clear the 
air about us Professor Lounsbury remarks ^ that ^^the note is 
presumably from the pen of the poet himself.” Professor Skeat 
thinks ^ that the note is possibly Chaucer^s ” and that he per- 
haps confused the name of Tropheus with that of Trogus, ^ e , 
Pompeius Trogus, the historian, whose work i^ oiie of the authori- 
ties for the history of the Assyrian monarchy” To Professor 
Kittredge " it seems most likely on the whole that it is a reference 
jotted down by the poet himself But, however that mav be, we 
can hardly doubt that it represents substantially the shape in 

Pillars of Hercules and Chaucer^s 'Trophee/” Futnwm Anm'oer- 
sary Volume^ 1909, pp 545 f. 

^ StudteS) n, 408, 

^Complete Worh$ of Ohaucer^ H, Ivi, 
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which information about "Tiophee’ lay in Chancer s mind . That 
^ Tropheus ^ is called a ^ "vates Chaldeornin ' is a nelcomo indication 
that we are on the right back For seeis, Chaldean and othea?, 
play a considerable pait in the histoiy and the legend of Alex- 
ander” Now tmn with me fioin oriental imaginings to comical 
realities Be assured at the outset that Chancer is in no way 
responsible for the manuscript note that makes Tiophee a sooth- 
sayei of the Chaldeans ” Some Adam Scrn ener penned the mysti- 
fying comment, entirely unaware that he was thereby perpetiatmg 
the most rampant howler” m the long and joyous list of scribal 
lapses — only less rich in unconscious humor than the tremendous 
erudition to which they often lead the way Let us see how he 
blundered Open the Skeat edition at the Tropliee passage (page 
248), and then glancing acioss to the opposite page (249), thirty- 
five lines later, read this stanza anent Nebuchadnezzar (B 3341 f ) • 

The fairest children of the blood royal 
Of Israel he leet do gelde anoon, 

And maked ech of hem to been his thral 
Amonges othere Daniel was oon, 

That was the wysest ohild of everiohon, 

For he the dremes of the king expouned, 

^Vher-as in Chaldey clerk ne was ther noon 
That wiste to what fyn his dreanes souned 

Daniel is, of course, the vates Chaldeorum ” How came he then 
to be confused with Tropheus^” Note that the two are exactly 
a manuscript page apart In the Ellesmere ms trophee appeals in 
the ninth line from the top of the back of leaf 174, and Chaldey ” 
xn the seventh line from tiie top of the front of leaf 175 In 
Hengwrt Trophee is ten lines from the bottom of the back of leaf 
90, and Chaldeye ” is ten lines from the bottom of the front of 
91 What could easily have happened in either of these manu- 
scripts actually did happen in their common progenitor The 
copyist of this found Tropheus ” as a gloss to Trophee on the 
inner margin of verso, and very close to it on the inner margin of 
the next recto ^ates Chaldeorum,” as a gloss to Daniel ” He 
mistakenly combined the two into Tropheus vates Chaldeorum,” 
thus leading the scribe that slavishly followed him to the final 
absurdity, ^^Hle vates Chaldeorum Tropheus” Could any union 
be funnier or farther from our poebs purpose Under thy lokkes 
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thou most ha^e the scalle/’ Master Sciiveiier, for misguiding so 
many men of weight^ We may now put asunder what the true 
plophet has nowise pined ^ and send meriily out of the Tiopliee 
story the Chaldean soothsayer along with his newly found com- 
panions^ Pompeius Trogus and the mighty Alexander 

Professor Ivittiedge^s happy discovery of “Herculis Liberique 
trophcoa” serves the useful, if entnely undesigned, end of furnish- 
ing the missing link in the chain that binds TropJiee to Guido delle 
Colonne If^ as was acutely conpctured long since by Skeat and 
IS now demonstrated by Kittredge in the proper context, rpoTrata 
or tropliCBa is the equivalent of colnmncB, what more natural than 
the association of our name, Tropliee, with a writer who was known 
as delle Colonne,^^ Columpnis^^ (Hous of Fame, 1469) and 
of Columpna^^ (Lydgate^s Troy Booh, Piologue,, 360) — even 
though we do not deem convincing the Italian Gonads suggestion 
(cited by Skeat) that Guido derived his name fioin the Sicilian 
^^coluinpne Herculis It ns admitted, moreover, that Guido gives 
in the hist book of his Tlistoim Trojana a long and detailed account 
of the Pillars of Hercules, which Chaucer, elsewhere so deeply 
indebted to the Sicilian,^ certainly knew and which Lydgate cer- 
tainly rendered But it is objected by Professor Kittredge that 
delle Colonne describes not the Pillars at bothe the worldes endes,^^ 
as ^^seith Trophee,^^ but only the Western Columns at Gades 
Tins objection can cany little weight with those accustomed to 
the looseness of medieval citations in general and to Chaucer’s own 
inaccuracies in particular ® Chaucer knew Guido as a high au- 
thority upon the Pillars of Hercules That, quoting doubtless from 
memory, he bettered out of his own knowledge Guidons informa- 
tion, even while citing the Italian as the source of his statement, 
can awake no wonder To hold Chaucer to a twentieth century 
accuracy of reference is hardly in keeping with the willingness to 
predicate “a series of corruptions, mistranslations and mnemonic 
lapses m the inexplicable evolution of U ophaea into a mysterious 
Chaldean seer, Tropheus, and to discard entirely Lydgate’s ex- 
plicit and circumstantial mention of Trophee Whatever be Lyd- 

^Cf Hamilton, The IndeMedness of Ghaucer^s Trcnlus and Crtseyde to 
Gmdo delle Golonne’s Histona Trojana 
® See the many illustrations of Chaucer’s errors in Lounsbury’s Studies, 
II, X781 
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gate’s lapses, the authoi of The Tioy Bool, who knew his Guido 
so well, flatly refuses to be ignored, when he tells us 

In youth he made a tianslacion 
Of a boke \\luch called is Tiophe. 

In Lmnbaxde tonge, as men may lede and se, 

And in our vulgar, long ei that he dejde, 

Gave it the name of Trovliis and Creseyde 

These lines would seem at fiist sight to point to the chief sonice of 
the Troilus, Boceaccio^s Fvlostiato, but we must reckon with Lyd- 
gate^s large ignoianee of Italian and with his iaige knowledge of 
Guidons book In any case Boccaccio does not satisfy in the least 
the other conditions of onr problem To identify Tropliee, we must 
find an authoi whose name admits of the necessary word-play, 
who gives so impiessi\e an account of the Pillars of Hercules that 
he may be cited as an authority upon those monuments ^ and vho 
wiites a book (thus far we may tiust Lydgate) which Chaucer 
uses largely in his Tioilus I submit that Guido delle Colonne 
01 de Columpna oi de ColunipniS; who provokes easily the Tiophee 
pun, who describes lengthily (even though defectively) the famous 
Columns, and who aids Chaucer not a little in hm version ’of the 
Tioy story, is the man His name surely glows in bright and warm 
contiast with those dim and wandering fires kindled, I suspect, b} 
the mischie\ous magic of the thaumaturgic ^S^ates Chaldeornm — 
that false Daniel come to judgment 

Fuedehick TurpEa 

Umteisity of Vermont 



A NOTE ON RICHARD III 

The omission of Act IV, Scene ii, lines 112-131 of the Quaito 
of Richard III from the Polio has always been a crux for Shakes- 
pearean commientators The lines are pait of a scene between Buck- 
ingham and Eichard Tyriel, having pionused to minder the 
piiiices, has just left the King when Buckingham steps forward 
to demand that the earldom which has been promised him for his 
aid to Eichard be granted him at once But the King has heard 
of the giowth of Eichinond’s conspiracy and his mind is full of 
that and of prophecies vhich he has heaid about this dangeious 
foe Then follow the lines under discussion 

Jhiclmgham My Lord 

King II ow oliance the Piopliet could not at that time 

Have told me, I being by, that I should kill him’ 
Buckingham hly Lord, 5 0 «ur promise for the Earldome 
Iwng Richmond, when last I was at Exetei, 

The Maior in cuitesxe shov’d me the Castle, 

And called it Ruge-Mount, at vhieh name I staited 
Because a Baid of Ii eland told me once 
I should not live long after I saw Richmond 
Buckingham Lord 

King I, what’s a clocked 

Buckingham I am thus bold to put your giace in mind 
Of wliat you promisd me 
King Wei, but what’s a clocked 
Buckingham Upon the stioke of ten 
King Well let it strike 
Buckingham AVhie let it strike’ 

King Because that like a Jacke thou keepst the stroke 
Betwixt thy begging and my meditation 
I am not in the giving vein todav 

Schmidt IS almost alone among the critics in thinking these 
lines nieffecti\e He suggests that they were added h\ an actor 
who wished to have the histrionic effect of ^Mies hohnische 
Ignonren und Abf allenlassen repeated seven times ^^gleichviel 
was man dabei von Buckinghams Verstande denken wollte ^ 

The rest of the critics, though often at variance in their explana- 
tions of the omission, aie practically unanimous in believing the 


^ Jahrhuchi xv, p 315 
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lines a distinct addition to the play Delius believes that the 
passage IS eeitamly Shakespeare s and thinks that its omission 
''muss reiner Nachlassigkeit des Abschieibers oder Set^ieis ent- 
standen soin 2 Speddmg and Pickersgill, though holding opposing 
views of the eompaiative authoiity of the Quaito and Polio texts, 
agiee in being puzzled at the omission of these lines Speddmg 
says, "Though it is not easy to see why they should ha\e been 
struck out, the scene reads quite well without them They relate 
to the dismissal of Buckingham by Eichard, and perhaps Shakes- 
peare thought that he had represented Eichard as making too 
many words about it and approaching it too indirectly ' Thou 
troublest me I am not in the vein ^ was enough ^ This note 
makes no pretence of being more than a superficial guess Pickeis- 
gill says, " Here the Polio omits one of the finest bits of dialogue 
in the whole play — ^who that has ever read the scene in the Quarto 
does not feel that the omission of these lines is a t eal loss ^ 

Purness sums up the consensus of opinion adequately when he 
says, " Hardly any voice will be raised, I think, 111 dissent from 
the opinion that these lines are an extremely valuable addition — 
Such an omission in the Polio seems to suggest that, foi dramatic 
purposes, scenes were here and there curtailed ® The commenta- 
tors therefore seem, as a whole, to regard the lines under discussion 
as a distinct addition to the play They make little attempt, 
however, to ascertain why they should have been omitted from 
the Polio Yet the discovery of a satisfactory artistic reason for 
the omission of this passage might have some bearing upon the 
true relation of the Quarto and Polio texts of this play 
The consensus of the best opinion at present is that the oiiginal 
of the Quarto of Richard III was a playhouse copy, and that of 
the Polio a version of the play as originally written by Shakes- 
peare The omission of these lines in the latter text, however, is 
one of the bits of evidence tending to prove that even this original 
copy, before it was prmted, had been thoroly revised by some one 

Tiber den ursprunglichen Text des King Eichard III,” Jahrluoh, 
VII, p 16S ) 

®«On the Corrected Edition of Bichard III,” New Bh 80c Trans, 
1875-6, p. 25 
*Idem» p, 94 

^Vanorum 8h,, Richard HI, Preface, p, 7 
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This pel soil was either an audacious and stupid collector® or 
Shakespeare himseK If a good reason for this omission be found, 
the intelligence of the anonymous critic of the author’s postulated 
manusciipt would be to that extent vindicated 

Mr W D Moriarty has recently made an elaborate attempt to 
find a satisfactoiy explanation for all the twm in the Folio ® His 
theory, in brief, is that this text represents the play as finally cor- 
lected by Shakespeare with a view to improve the dramatic 
sequence The eiitic goes so far as to maintain that even the 
longest inserted passages represent later additions devised for this 
explicit purpose The lines under discussion form the one longer 
^a7^um in which he believes that the sequence is aided by the 
omission of Quarto lines He says, Quite apart from the fact 
that dramatic sequence allows no place in the fourth act for 
introducing an eighteen-line variation meiely to strike off an 
effective figure, Shakespeare’s maturer study of character would 
not allow’ him to make the previously pictured wary and resourceful 
Buckingham persist so crudely under unpropitious circumstances 
merely because his doing so long enough would help strike off a 
figure of speech ® 

This explanation labois under the initial disadvantage of being 
part of the pi oof of an elaborate hypothesis by no means established 
Furthermoie, many readers of the play will dissent sharply from 
the interpretation of Buckingham’s chaiacter which it postulates. 
The omission of these lines, however, does strengthen the dramatic 
construction m a mannei much more fundamental than that sug- 
gested by Mr Moriarty The reviser — ^whoever he was — perceived 
that this omission obscured the development of Eichard^s character 
at the very moment when it identified itself with the larger dia- 
niatic structure of the play 

In this scene the unnerving of Eichard begins He hears for 

® Thus the Gam'Tbridge Editors, 2(i ed , vol 5, Preface p 17 * A name- 

less transcriber who worked in the spirit, though not with the audacity 
of Collev Cibber”, also Pickersgill, 8h 8og Trams, 1875-6, p 79 
“The improvementst which are essayed in the Polio are altogether belpw 
what we should expect of Shakespeare ” 

’ C G Spedding, Sh Soc Trans , 1875-6, pp 1-75 passim 
®“The Bearing on Dramatic Sequence of the Varia in Eichard III and 
King Lear,” Modern Philology, x, 451 ff 
^ Ihidcm, p 478. 

2 
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the first time the of IJielimoinl, Ihe insininieiit of tlu^ 

Nemesis tluit is to overtake tlio Kin^\ as it lias already o\vr\vlu*lnuHl 
all the smaller villains. Rsyehol(>j>:ieally his eonspiraey n‘leases 
Eichartrs consi-ieiiee, whi(*h, in turn, destroys his ])(»\vor of aelioii. 
Dramatically Eiehmond is so obviously a symbol of avengin'^ Fate 
that the more mention of his name iiaralyzes Richard's will. He 
remembers idle jiropheeies which now assume the force of a portent. 

I doe remember me, Henry the Sixt 

Did jirophecde that Eiclimond should be Kiii^y 

When Hiehmond was a little peevish Boy, 

A King perliaps. 

Then, if we follow the Folio text, Biiekiughani breaks in n])on his 
superstitious reverie with 

May it please you to resolve me in my suit. 

But Eiehard for the moment is in no mood to think of action of 
any sort; ho is imtler the paralyzing spell of his Nemesis. He 
answers gruffly from his daze, 

Tliou troublest me, I am not in the vaine. 

Buckingham's immediate defection, then, is not the natural result 
of a cleverly composed insult but the incalculable result of Eicliard's 
first temporary loss of his power as a man of action. After this 
scene he is never again complete ‘master of events. It is extremely 
important, tlierefore, as being in a very real sense the turning 
point of the play. 

Tlie' insertion of the passage from the Quarto, however, greatly 
obscures 'the dramatic point of the scene. The skilfully turned 
rebuff to the persistent Buckingham’ becomes the center of interest. 
The continual Jiiusiiig on the prophecies concerning Eiehmond then 
appears only as part’ of the King’s rnse to avoid giving Buckingham 
a direct answer. The whole, scene becomes a kind of diabolical 
farce only incidental to the main course of the tragedy. 

Someone, therefore, who was interested in having the nndionco 
see the essenti«al nature of the dramatic catastrophe and follow its 
course from its inception, cut these lines. The fact that they form 
one of the most adroitly composed bits of verbal play in the drama 
and a passage of the most effective poetry, shows tlmt the reviser, 
if not Shakespeare himself, was someone who had as keen an 
interest as he in making clear at this important moment the care- 
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fully conceived diaiiiatic constiuetion of tlie play At this pointy 
theii;. as at most otlieis, the Polio pio\es a moie reliable text than 
the Quartos 

0 J Campbell^ Jn 

OlU 167 situ of Wi8C07lSin 


VAEIATIOX IX THE OLD HIGH GERMAN POST-- 
OTFEIDIAX POEMS 


III The Sit opine Form of the GeoigsUed.^ 


The almost illegible condition of the manuscript of the Georgs- 
lied and the fact that it is the work of one evidently unfamiliar 
with writing German ha\e made it the subject of much critical 
speculation, as to both its linguistic and its metrical form The 
efforts of Lachmann-Haupt (MSD xvii), Zarncke (Berichte d. 
sachs gesells d wussenschaften, ph hist kl 1874 s 1-40), Scheier 
(zs fda 19, 104-18) and Eogel (Lit 2, 95-108), while generally 
agreeing in the interpretation and reconstruction of the text, are 
far apart in the matter of arrangement and grouping of the verses 
It is difficult to accept as final any of the suggested strophe forms 
and perhaps even impossible ever to determine with certainty the 
exact metrical conditions I have preferred how"e\er in attempting 
this to refrain from the doubtful practice of arbitrarily changing 
the verse-order, except in such places as evidently call for repeti- 
tion of a preceding verse or elimination of an apparent carelessness 
of the writer in repeatmg himself to the detriment of sense and 
meter The following text represents the results of Haupt’s and 
PipeEs readings of the manuscript as corrected by Braune (Lb. 
XXXV ), with a slight rearrangement of verses as noted later; 




5 


'* a b 

georio fuor ze malo mit mikilemo ebrigo 

b 

fone deio makiko mit mikilemo fholko 

a a 

fuor ei ze demo rinhe ze heuihemo dinge 
" a b b<, s 

daz thin iiuas maiista gkoto liebota 

a ah 

ferliezcer uuerelt rhike keuuan er ikmilri ke 

^daz keteta selbo der mare crabo georio 


^ Cf Vol XXVIII, pp 216-217 , xxix, pp 82-85 
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10 


dho sbonen men alio kuninglia so mane ha 
a be 

iiuoltoii SI men elnkeieii ne uiiolta eines oliiou 

a b 

ehrte nuas dz geoiigen mnnt ne oliitei mes shegih guot 

nubei al kehumeti des ei ce kote digeti 

e 

daz ketota selbo see goiio 

do teilton men saie ze demo karekare 
h 

{ darmet imo do fuorien ehngila de skonen 

a 

dhai m len ceimei uuib keneriei daz ire htb 
h a 

dho nuore er so z imbizs m frono 

daz ceikon uuorta dh . lo ce nuare 

geozio do digita man drulitm al geuueieta > 

(man druhtm al geuuereta) des gorio zimo digita | ^ 
t a a 

den tumben dheer sprekenten den tohuben olirenten 
a a 

20 1 den pilnten deter sehenten den halcen gahn enten 

c a h 

ehm suhl stuonetehr magihe ihar os psanr dher lob shar 
daz zehiken nuorheta ^ dhare gorio ze uuare 

e 

boghontez dher like man file ahrte zurenen 
tacianns nuoto zuhrentzes uunter dhrato 

a ' 

ehr quaht gorio unari ehm ckoukelari 

n a 

;ihez ehr gor len fhaen ihezen huuszieen 
niit a 

ihezen shlahen ahrto nunter uuassho shuereto 

a 

dhaz nueiz ihk dhaz ist aleunar uhffherstuont sihk goriio dhar 

a 

(■uhffherstuont sihk goriio dhar) uuola prediio her dhar 

ra 

3 Q dhie ehnidenen man keshante gorio dharte frham 


beghontez der rhike man file ahrto zunrnen 
a a 

do ihez er goriion binten ahnen rad uuinten 

. a 

ce uuare ’ shagehn ihkzes ihuu , shie praken men encenuui 

daz uuez ihk daz ist • aleuuar uhffher stuont^ sihk 
gorio • dar • 


25 


35 


uhffher ’ stuont sihk gorio dar uuola ( 
dhie ehidenen man keshante GoEio file frhm 


) dar 
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40 


n a a 

do ihez er GoRio fhaen ihezen harto fillen 

A 

man goihezen muillen ze puluer al nerpernnen 
a k 

man uar fhan in den purnnen er uuas saliger sun 
a 

poloton SI derubere steine mihkil meGine 
beGonton si nen umbekan lebzen GoKien 


45 


e a 

mihkil tata Ge 
daz uuez ihk 


uhffher stan 

r so ber lo tuoht uuar 
a 

. leuuar nbffherstuont sihk GoRio dar • 


(iihffherstuont sihk GoRio dar) nubs psanr der nuaebe sba 
dhie ebidenen man kesabnte GoRio file farm 


{ ten man ubf ibezer stanten 
a a 

er biezeen dare ctmo kbaen biezen shar • sprecken • 
a a 

r Do seGita fcobet ibz ib betamo Geloubet ebz 
a b b 

-< quuat so uua ferloreno demo tiufele al petroGena 

50 t selbo see gorio 


66 


do G^^ er * ze dero kamero ze dero cbuninginno 
peGon ber • sbie lebren beGonta sbimes ohren * 
" a 

elossandna si uuas do^elika 

a a 

shiihlta sar uuoletun den ihro sbanc spent . 

a ' 

Si spentota iro triso dar daz iblft sa maneo iabr 

fo euuon unein euuou sTtose en gnadhon 
daz er diGita selbo ebro See Gorio 


1 a b 

J GoRio ubob dbia abnt ubf erbibinota abollin 

1 a b 

Gebot er ubper den ebtle unbt do fuer er sar enabcurnt 

The following changes ha^ve been made, the line refeTences here 
being to the text as given by Branne KogeFs extension of 1. 17 into 
two long Imes has been adopted The resulting en^ambement or 
binding of the two verses by repetition or variation is the com- 
monest and simplest metrical tnck ^ m 0 H G. rhymed poetry 
Otfrid has innumerable instances and it occnrs m the Lndwigslied 
at least twice (5b-6a, 7b-8a) Instances are fonnd in the Georgs- 
lied 14:b-15a, 32b-33a, 44b-45a, 58b-63a On the same principle 
the evident omission in 1 27 is supplied by repeating 26b as 27a, 
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as both Zarncke and Kogel have done The senseless repetition in 

I 41 has been eliminated In regaid to the tangled condition of 

II 42-43 the now commonly accepted assumption of Zarncke that 
1 43 IS a coriection of^ and a snbstitnte for the first part of 1 42 
has been accepted Thns we gain another chaiacteristic enjambe- 
ment as in 32b-33a 

In the text as given above the brackets indicate variation gioiips, 
the variation of the individual themes being shown by a and b. 
The essential simplicity of the style is proved by the fact that no 
\ariation group contains more than two themes, while the intiicacy 
and mechanical perfection of Otfnd^s later style in the treatment 
of the variation are nowhere to be found The division into 
strophes in the above arrangement is determined nearly everywhere 
by the natural divisions of the variation groups, Zarncke's ^^refram 
theory” being adopted in modified form, but with the important 
difference that 11 28-29, 34-35, 43-44^ are not consideied as pait of 
the refrain, but rather as independent two line stiophes Thus we 
have a succession of two and three line strophes as in the Lud- 
wigslied and the Samariterm, with the difference hov ever that these 
strophes are mteirupted at irregular intervals by a one line lefiam, 
doubtless set to music of its own These single line refrains are all 
variations of the central theme, i e Georg’s activity, and in most 
of the instances they serve as a general variation of the particular 
activities enumerated in the lines just preceding A more formal- 
ized one Ime refram is found in the Petruslied where ]t recurs at 
regular mtervals That such recurrence need not however be regu- 
lar IS shown by the stylist Otfrid himself m one of his most 
artificially worked out passages, V 19, where varying two and four 
line refrains recur at the following irregular intervals 10-4-20-10-6 
(cf also V 3-15) Zarncke is evidently wrong in calling the 
Georgslied ^^ein durchkomponiertes Lied ” It is merely a succes- 
sion of the two and three line strophes characteristic of the post- 
Otfridian period, with a one line refram That the strophes are not 
regularly grouped, nor the refrain recurrent at regular mtervals is 
the more comprehensible when we take mto consideration the all too 
evident unfamiliarity pf the writer with his subject matter and 
the metrical usages of the period As I have said, the limits of the 


The Ime references from this point on are to the text as it appears above 
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variation groups correspond geneially \uth the strophe divisions, as 
m most of the 0 li G rhymed poetry This is tine of the Georgs- 
lied except in the following instances 11 7-10, where the vaiiation 
binds two stiophes together (cf Otfrid II 21, 41-44) , 17-21, wheie 
a two line stiophe cany mg a general theme is followed by a three 
line strophe containing particular variations (cf Lud 50-54) , 
the same is true of 23-27 , 11 37-41 show a single variation group 
covering five lines with the strophe arrangement 2-3, as above noted , 
53-56 show another example of a variation covering two strophes 

The following differences from KogeFs strophe division are to be 
noted 11 1-3 clearly belong to the same variation group, hence may 
well be regarded as a stiophe, paiticulanzing the activity sum- 
marized in 1 4 by the general expression daz 19-21 also evi- 
dently belong to one variation group, particularizing the preceding 
11 18-19 KogeFs only reason foi separating 21 from the rest 
of the group seems to have been the necessity of using it with the 
final line to complete a strophe If howe\er we consider the final 
line as a refrain the natural relation of 19-21 is preserved The 
strophe division in 39-44 is doubtful Because 42-44 so evidently 
belong to the same variation group, I have preferred the division 
39-41 and 42-44 as two three line stroplies, rather than the division 
into three two line strophes as made by Kogel Thus the strophe 
39-41 refers to the activities of Georges enemies, 42-44 to his own 

P R Kolbe 

Municipal University of Al^on 
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Here follows a list of all the allusions to the poetry of Browning 
that I ha\e been able to find in French criticism There are, of 
course, many articles and some books on Mrs B , which I have not 
included The most important of these is Dr Germame-Marie 
Merlette^s La V^e et UOeuvre d'Ehzabeth Barrett B? owning, Pans, 
1905, a tall volume of 365 pages The early death of Miss Merlette 
was a distinct loss to scholarship I have arranged the works on B 
in chronological order I am indebted to Dr William 0 Stevens, 
of the U S Naval Academy, and to J P Kaufman, M A, for 
some references 

E Forgues Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Aug 1847 
There had been a senes of articles on the Poetes et Romanciers 
de la Grande Bretagne” The article on Tennyson, 1 May 1847, 
called T a talent and genius, lackmg originality, remarkable only 
for style This paper on B , the ninth in the list, speaks of the 
proud independence of B , his contempt for popular applause, his 
appeal to the ^Me Bordello is called ridiculously obscure Ce 
poeme n’obtmt d’autre succes que de rallier autour de B une petite 
6glise de novateurs a tout prix, lesquels s’obstin^rent k voir en lui 
un descendant direct de Shakespeare, m4connu pour un temps, mais 
quhl faudrait bien un jour, bon gre, mal gr6, accepter pour tel ” 
If B had not written plays, the reader of his Dramatic Lyrics would 
be certain of his success on the stage He translates The Laboratory 
He speaks highly of The Bishop orders his Tomb, and of My Last 
Duchess, His summary Tout imparfait qu’est son talent, nous 
pouvons cependant, sans attendre le progres quhl devra peut-§tre k 
une plus complete maturity, reconnaitre k B parmi les poetes 
actuels de TAngleterre une physionomie a part, un r61e distingu6 
Sa hardiesse nous plait- son origmalit4,” etc 
It IS often stated that Milsand was the first Frenchman to call 
attention to Browning Forgues seems to have been overlooked 

J Milsand Revue des Dew Mondes, 15 Aug 1851 
Milsand’s criticism was a fortunate thing for B apart from its 
cordial recognition of his powers, for it began a most intimate 
friendship that lasted until Milsand^s death Very few men were 
24 
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ever so close to B ^s heart as this Frenchman They met for the 
first time at Pans, Jan 1852 

Milsand wrote for the Revue a senes of articles on La Pome 
anglwise depms Byron The first was on Tenn^^^son, the second on 
B He discusses the collected edition of 1849, and Ghnsimas Lve. 

J'aboide ime indniduaiite singnliere, les iins diraient maladive, 
d^autres diront iner\eilleuse, en tout cas une individuahte hien 
})ropre a embarrasser ses ]nges Pour apprecier M B., on est foiee 
de prophetiser, comme lorsqnhi s’agit d^une religion naissante 
'M Tennyson habite parmi des homines M B , an 

contraire, est de la famille des Milton plutdt que des Shakespeare 
(a singularly unhappy comparison) M B est un Hercnle 

De tons les poetes que sache, il est le plus capable de 
resumer les conceptions de la religion, de la morale et de la science 
theonque de notre epoque, en leur donnant nn corps poetiqne, je 
veux dire des formes qui soient le bean approprie a ces abstractions 
(the last sentence is a comment upon 0'hr%stmas Eve ) 

H Tame H%sto%re de la MUraiu'te anglaise Pans, 1865 12th 
ed , 4 vols Pans, 1905 

No mention is made of B though Tennyson and Mrs Browning 
are discussed on one page 

A Eoehe Les ecr%va%ns anglais au XIXe siecle Becueil de 
morceaux choisis Pans, 1868 Title-page, 1869 
From Tennyson he gives The Lord of Burleigh and The Grand- 
mother Prom Browning, the Good News Of B he says, p 319, 
^^B a 6crit les plus beaux drames de la htterature anglaise con- 
temporaine Aucun poete anglais, depms Shakespeare, n^a 

peint une galerie plus longue et plus variee de portraits faits de 
mam de maitre Malheureusement il adopte une forme qui rend 
ses drames peu propres au theatre ” 

This is the earliest criticism of B ^s plays that I have found in 
French 

L Etienne Revue des Deux Mondes, 1 Feb 1870 
Under the heading une nouvelle forme de poesie dramatique,’^ 
this critic says that B , although he has lived in Italy, is at last 
beginning to be ranked with Tennyson, who celebrates only English 
themes B ^s true vein is the Dramatic Lyric — The Bishop Orders 
his Toml IS especially commended B is like Shakespeare and 
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Moliere in being able to penetrate the souls of others The gicat 
thing about B is that he has taken historical characters hke Saul 
and made them live 

Od\sse Baiot 1876 

Beigei alludes to this author on page 49 of his work on R B , 
1912 

Barot attacked B ^^sans doute sans havoir compris et meine 
parfois sans I’avoir lu^^ Beiger quotes two paragraphs fiom 
Barot, whose work I ha\e not been able to find 

E Cliasles Exbaits des classiques anglais Pans, 1877 
Nothing from B is given but in a short prefatory notice to the 
citations fioni Tenn 3 ^son, he says, ^^T repr6sente bien la 

poesie anglaise au dix-neuvieme siecle II a saisi ees’ aspects 
divers qui ont dicte des oeuvies nombreuses aux poetes, tels 

que B et Longfellow 

H Testard Histone de la litthatwe anglaise Pans, 1882 
He thinks posterity will be much more severe on Tennyson than 
contemporary judgment, and that he will not maintain his rank 
On p 459 he speaks of the failure on the stage of B ^s tragedie de 
Sordello ’’ He attacks B ^s roughness, but ^^nous nous trouvons en 
presence d’un autre podte ail souffle puissant ” 

A Filoii Histoire de la litUrature anglaise Pans, 1883 
P 634. ‘‘^Depuis la mort de Wordsworth, Tennyson tient le 
sceptre de la poesie anglaise . , B ecnt encore, mais sa compagne 

Elizabeth, un des plus purs talents de ce siecle, a disparu depuis 
bien des annees, emportant avec elle la meilleure moiti4 de la gloire 
poetique attaches au nom de B 
This passage was left unchanged in the ed. of 1904' 

A. Baret Morceaux choisis des dassiques anglais Vers et pioses 

Deuxieme pariie Pans, 1886. 

Fourteen pages are giien to Tennyson, 8 to B The selections 
are Wanting is — What^ Tray, Serve Riel n^a eU pendant 

longtemps connu, meme en Angleterre, que comme le man de Mrs 

B. La critique se laissa deconcerter par les obscunt6s de ses pre- 
mieres oeuvres Plus attentive on mieux instruite, elle 
reconnait maintenant que les defauts reproches au poete sont plus 
apparents que r4els, et que, sous les bizarrenes de son style tour- 
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niente^ mais profondeiuent original, se cache nn des esprits Ics plus 
puissants qiii aient paru depuis Shakespeaie Elle iFa meme pas 
craiiit de comparer ses qualites dramatiques a celles de rauteiii 
d^Hanilet 

G Sairazm La renaissance de la poesie anglaise^ 1798-1889. 
(Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Tennyson, Robert Browning, 
Walt Whitman) Pans, 1889 

He says that B ’s works are a monument which might be called 
the theatre ol the soul ” ^^B est un des premiers humoristes de 
TAngleterre ” B n’a rien de eonimun avec son illustre rival ' Son 
destin ne fut pas de refleter toutes les emotions de son epoque, ni 
dhncarner, en les amplifiant, a pen pres tons les traits generaux 
de sa race, mais d^accentuer tout a coup et de developper d^une fagon 
surprenante certaines des faciiltes intellectuelles de celle-ci d’en 
tirer, poui la poesie et la pensee, des richesses aussi impre\ues 
qu^&iormes, et, en un mot, de ereer la ps}chologie dramatique He 
continues to give great praise to B , whom he has e\ idently thor- 
oughly read at the same time he admires Tennyson 

Boucher, L (Prof at Besangon) Histoire de la Mbeiatiue 
anglaise Pans, 1890 

In Chap 18, Victorian Period, there are separate paragraphs on 
Tennyson, B , Mrs B , Arnold B is le rival de Tennyson, sinon 
en influence et en popularity, du moms en puissance poetique, k ce 
que croient ses admirateurs, dont le cercle, assez restremt cPabord, 
semble s’elargir On va meme jusqu’a dire que depuis Shakespere, 
il n^y a pas eu de poete aussi profond que hauteur de Sordeho, ce 
qui est bien possible ” On the whole, he condemns B La poesie, 
a dit M Scherer, ne pent tenir en solution qu^une certaine quantite 
de philosophic B a presque toujours depasse la dose ‘He thinks 
Men and Women the best work of B 

Blanloeil, A Les giands poeUs anglais Pans et Lyon, 1893 

This contains a special article on Tennyson Under a short para- 
graph on E B B he says, La gloire de Mrs B a rejailh sur son 
man qui lui-myme a beaucoup ycnt Mais Mr B se perd trop 
souvent dans une metaphysique obscure et bizarre This is all 
about B in the book 
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Milsand, J LiUhature anglaise et philosoplne Di^on, 1893 
pp 502 

The introduction to this important book is signed by the publish- 
ers Que personne chez nous ne connaissait Constable^ Turner^ 
etc M Milsand signala leurs oeuvres en 1861 [should be 

1851, and is not true of either date] il 6tait le seul Erangais 

qui put comprendre et critiquer B Entre lui et E B se 

noua line intimite quasi fraternelle qui s^est exprimee dans une 
eorrespon dance bien honorable pour tous les deux Le plus grand, 
avec Tennyson, des poetes modernes de TAngleterre, soumettait les 
epreuves de ses chefs-d’oeuvre au ]ugement de son ami de Trance 
En le remerciant de Tassistance mestimable qu’il lui pritait ^ J e 
n’avais jamais, eent-il, esper6 ni r^ve d’avoir une intelligence telle 
que la votre a ma disposition, et ^e n’essaye pas de vous remercier, 
bien eher ami ’ 

This \olume contains two long essays on E B , one on Mrs B , 
and two on Tennyson Of the B essays, one is a reprint of the 
article in Bevue des Deux Mondes, 1851 The other is a long 
criticism of Men and WomeUj with much translation into French 
prose II fait vivre ses phrases II est po^te par la grandeur 
et la puissance de ses creations/’ 

Jusserand, J - J E%stoire abregee de la htterature anglaise. Pans, 
1896 

A little more space is given to B than to Tennyson The latter 
has une odeur de ^ snobism though he is called a merveilleux 
ouvrier” Jusserand gives higher praise to B than I have seen in 
any other literary history or criticism of a general nature published 
in Prance 

V La puissance de sa f antaisie est extraordinaire ce mysterieux, 
ce ten6breux excelle, quand il vent, aux effets de soleil . . . B 
fut sans comparaison I’&me la plus haute et la plus forte que compte 
la poesie anglaise depuis Shakespeare Pendant de longues ann6es, 
li n’eut que pen de vrais admirateurs ils sent maintenant 
innombrables ” 

M Jusserand’s eminence as a scholar and critic and his thorough 
knowledge of English literature make this appraisement of B 
highly important 
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Duclaux, Mary (Mary James Darniesteter) Un menage de 
poetes Revue de Pans, 15 Sept and also 15 Oct 1898 This 
was afterwards included as pages 173-269, in her book Orarids 
ecnvains d'outre manclie les B7onte, Tkachemij, les Btown- 
%ngs, Rossetti Pans, 1901 2d ed 1901 
This author knew E B well, and her reniiniscenees are inter- 
esting, though not particularly impoitant as criticism 

Wyzewa, T de Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 May 1899 
In a review of the B Love-letters, called Un Roman pai Lettres, 
the critic protests against their publication, but says they explain 
the faults in B ^s verse ^^Voila ce qui Ta tou^ours emp5che 
d^etre le grand poete quhl voulait devenir Pie says also this ex- 
plains why B ^s reputation is steadily declining whilst the glory of 
Tennjson is growing He regards Mrs B as much superior to her 
husband 

Dronsart, M Correspondant, 10 June 1899 
Le Eoman de deux poetes 

Dominique, Abb6 J Ze poHe B d Samte-Marie-de-Pormc La 
legende de la chevelure d*or Vannes, 1900 
An historical account of the facts about the poem Gold Hair 

Maeterlinck, M Monna Vanna 1902 

On my writing to Maeterlinck, asking if he had borrowed a 
scene from Luna for Monna Vanna, he replied m the affirmative, 
and incidentally gave some highly interesting testimony as to his 
critical estimate of B The letter is dated Pans, 22 March, 1903 
J-e viens de lire avec interSt, ds The Independent, la note que 
vous avez bien touIu consacrer a Monna Vanna Vous avez parfaite- 
ment raison il y a entre une scene episodique de mon 2e apte 
(celle ou Prinzivalle d4masque Tnvulzio) et Fune des grandes 
scenes de Luna une similitude que je m’6tonne de n’avoir pas vu 
signaler plus t6t Je m’en 4tonne d^autant plus que, lorn de caehex 
eette similitude, j^avais tenu a FafSrmer moi-m4me en prenant ex- 
actement les m4mes villes ennemies, la mSme 4poque et presque les 
mimes personnages , alors quhl eht ete bien facile de transposer le 
tout et de rendre Femprunt miconnaissable si j^avais eu Fmtention 
de le dissimuler 

Je suis un lecteur assidu et un ardent admirateur de Browning 
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qui etet seloii nioi Tim des plus giaiids poctes qiie ITingleteiie ait eus 
O’est pouiqtioi je le cousideie conime appartenaiit a la litteratiire 
classique et uiineiselle quo tout le niondo est cense coniiaitie II est 
done lieite et natiiiel de liii cnipiuntei luie situation on pliitot un 
fragment de situation, comine on eii empruntc jouinelloment a 
Escliyle, a Sopliocle, a Sliakespeaie Ces empiunts, qiiand il s’agit 
de poetes de cet oidre se lent, pour ainsi dire, co)am populo, et 
constituent une sorte dliomniage public 

“ Cette scone s’eleve done dans mon oeuvre comine une sorte de 
sttde isolee que ma memoire pieuse y a dediee au souvenii du poete 
qiii aiait cree en mon imagination Tatmosphere on se meiit Mo?ina 
Vannaj au souvenir d’un maitre entre tous admire ” 

I leceived a second letter from M Maeterlinck, dated 12 May 
1903 Je crois seuleinent me rappeler que je disais que la scene 
entie Pnnzivalle et Tnvulzio avait ete emprunUe a Biowmng — II 
seiait plus evact de dire qu^elle m’a ete inspitee par la lecture de 
Luna C'est d^ailleurs ainsi que ma nouvelle piece = Joyzelle, m’a 
ete inspiree par la TempSte de Shakespeare — Shi semble naturel de 
chercher un point de depart et un motif dhiispiration dans 
Shakespeare, pourquoi s’etonnerait-on qu’on les cherche dans 
Browning ^ ” , 

I was naturally surprised that Maeterlinck Ipelieved that everyone 
in France was supposed to be familiar with the works of Browning, 
and I asked Emile Paguet if French critical opinion placed Brown- 
ing among the universal world-poets,' He smile‘d, and answered, 

Pas encore 

Bht Maeterlinck’s admiration of Browning and his debt to him 
are significant in any study of Brownmg’s influence in Prance 

Beldame, A and Legouis, E Morceaux choisis de htterature 
anglaise Pans, 1905 

The introduction by Legouis speaks with respect of B , grouping 
him with Tennyson and Mrs B The only poem given is the Pied 
Piper In one sentence, p 313,. B is called a strong and subtle 
psychological poet, whose defects are obsqurity and want of artistic 
perception,” 

Grappe, '6. Essai sm la pome anglaise' au XIXe siecle Pans, 
1906, 

The B societies are ridiculed and B 'Condemned for giung them 
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eiieouiagement B, is of couise attacked for liis obseniity^ but lie is 
placed on an equality iMtli Tennyson^ as one of the two gieat leadeis 
of then age Tin ee pages are gi\en to Tennyson seven to B P 47 
^^Penseiir et artiste beaucoup plus original que Tennyson^ il etait 
inoiiis apte a satisfaire le gout moyen du public’^ P 46 En 
depit de ce eliailatanisme, un pen excessif sans doiite, mais que Ton 
n ose lepiochei a des gens qui fuieiit peut-etie convaincus, B 
domeuie une des plus liautes hguies de la litteratuie aiiglaise an 
XlXe^ le plus grand poMe aiec Tennyson 

Berger, P Quelques aspects de la foi modeine dans les poemes de 
E B These de doctorat Pans, 1907 
The gist of this appears in Berger’s biography of B , 1913 

Eances, M '' Through English Literatiue ” Pans, 1907 

B IS mentioned immediately after Tennyson in the chapter 
Victorian Era ’’ Prefatory note to the selections states that B. 
died in Florence The poems gi\en aie Fippas Song Home- 
Thoughts from Ahioad, a scene from Strafford, Good News, and the 
Patriot 

Bailliere, P Poetes allemands et poHes anglais Figurines et 
pieces detachees avec une preface de M Gaston Deschamps. 
Pans, 1907 

Of this volume* 157 pages are demoted to G-erman and 286 to 
English poetry Of B he translates My Last Duchess, and Pr ospice, 
under the title La mo? t en face Both are well done The intro- 
duction says that B died in 1890 II n’est pas un dramaturge ” 
The dramatic monologues are called his best work Ses oeuvres 
renferment en ce genre des trouvailles merveilleuses ’’ 

Thomas, W (Professor at Lyons) Litterature anglaise Pans, 
1909 

All his dates concerning B are correct P 134 L’energie et 
roriginalite de la conception qui font trop souvent defaut a lord 
Tennyson sont, au contraire, les qualites maitresses de B B 
Eciuvain beaucoup plus megal, au pomt de vue de la forme poetique, 
B fut plus long que son rival a gagner Foreille du grand public 
In spite of blemishes, ^^sa poesie porte Peinpreinte d’un g&ie 
vigoureux, d’une psychologic magistrale, et reste J’une des gloires de 
Tepoque vietonenne ” i 
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Bei'ger, P Robert Browning (A volume of 253 pages in the 
senes, Les gtands ecnvains etrangets) Pans, 1912 Second 
ed same year 

This IS an admirable book, and ought to be read by all students 
of B Au service de cette noblesse de pens6e, il a mis la con- 
naissance la plus profonde de I’ame huniaine qui se soit tiouvee 
depuis Shakespeare II a ete largement humain, sa pensee a 
voyage a tracers tons les temps et tous les pays, il seiait difficile de 
trouver en aucun de ses poemes Tideal exclusivement anglais qui 
domine tant ailleurs, par exemple, dans Tennyson il est plus 
Shakespeanen et plus grand ” 

Morisse, H Traduction de Serve Riel^ mann du Croisic Revue 
bleue de VAujOU^ June-July, 1912 Angers 

Sinclair, Sir J Larmes et sounres Poesies ongmales et tradmtes 
des chefs-d'oeuvre de la poesie anglaise Pans, 1912 pp 1023. 
Sinclair is a Scot baronet who writes original verse and translates 
much in this bizarre volume Only one poem by B. — Evelyn Hope, 
translated m three French stanzas by Sinclair 

La Revue Mantvme Fiangaise. May, 1913 Account of dedication 
of the monument to Herv6 Eiel at Croisic Contains prose 
translation of Serve Biel by Madame Darmesteter 

F. Delattre Revue germamque. May- June, 1913 
In an article called L'obscurite de Robert Browning, this sub- 
ject IS treated at great length Various reasons are assigned to 
account for the obscurity " Nous persistons k raimer et a le placer 
au premier rang,^^ not because of his artistic irregularities, but m 
spite of them 

Delattre is well-known to students of poetry, by his voluminous 
work on Eobert Herrick. 

F Delattre De Byron d Francis Thompson Pans, 1913 
This volume contains a chapter on La pensee religieuse de B B 
U Angleterre a reoonnu en son oeuvre une sorte d^evangile 
nouveau, un grand en de paix qui a surmontS le tumulte des annees 
inquiries, comme le testament enfin d^un chnstianisme liberal et 
g6n6reux, nullement incompatible avec les aspirations, si larges, de 
rime moderne ” 

Wm Lyoisr Phelps 

Jale University^ 
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Anmeihungen zu deii Kinder- und Hausmarchen der Bruder 
Gnmm Neii bearbeitct von Johannes Bolte und G-eorg 
P oLiVKA Leipzig, Dieterich^sehe V erlagsbuchhandlung, 
Theodor Weicher, 1913-15 lex 8vo, Erster Band (J^r 
1-60), pp viii + ^SSj Zweiter Band (Nr. 61-120), pp v 
+ 566 

One hundred years ago the second volume of the Household 
Tales of the Brothers Grimm was published at Berlin by Eeimer 
(‘^^m der Eealschulbuchhandlung ^^), completing the immortal 
work The first volume was issued late in 1812, and contained 
eighty-six numbers (ninety-four stories, of which four were frag- 
mentary) The second volume contained seventy stones The first 
volume was dedicated to ^^Erau Elisabeth von Arnim fur den 
kleinen Johannes Eieimund,^^ and had a preface by Vilhelm Gnmm 
(reprinted in his Kleiner e Schriften, i, 320-328), ^^Zeugnisse fur 
Kmdermarchen,^^ an Appendix of notes to the stories in the volume, 
and some examples of children's beliefs The second volume had 
likewise a preface by Wilhelm (Kleinere Schnften^ i, 328-332), and 
an Appendix of notes to the seventy stories The notes were written 
by the brothers in common, according to Herman Gnmm, who 
says that in one of his fathei^s copies of the first volume stood 
written, Die Anmerkungen gemeinsehaf tlich This is probably 
true of the second volume also The nofes fill seventy pages in 
the first volume and fifty-one in the second In the notes of the 
first volume the geographical distribution of the stories of oral 
origin is not given It is always given in the notes of the second 
volume. The material for comparison was at that time not large, 
and IS very sparingly cited in both volumes The Pentamerone, 
Straparola, Gesta Eomanorum, Thousand and One Nights, Scotch 
and Danish ballads, and fable collections, are among the most fre- 
quently cited sources, and the references to mythology, classical 
and mediaeval (northern), are not numerous 

In the second edition of the Household Tales (Berlin, 1819, 2 
vols ) the notes were collected into a third volume (Berlin, 1822, 
pp VI + 441) The notes, the editors say in the preface, give 
first the locality where the stones of oral origin were collected, 
3 33 
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and expressly mention the cases -nliere something is taken from 
another story or where two are combined An actual fusion has 
not taken place and what has been inserted can easily be detached 
again Then aie given the valiants, geneially as biiefly as possible, 
in some cases as eompletelv^ as necessary Those who complain 
of too gieat inninteness or seriousness may be light in some in- 
stances, but the editois think their uay the best, foi a moie popu- 
lar tieatnient ("‘leichteres Anfassen'’) would alloid only a slight 
advantage, and iii no case the tiuc freedom uliich the creative 
poet needs, and would have entiielv destroyed the scientific aim of 
the collection The agreement with foreign traditions, often fai 
separated by time and place, is carefully pointed out, since weight 
IS justly laid upon this circumstance because it is not easy to ex- 
plain One will suspect here and there direct communication, 
perhaps show its probability, in most cases, however it cannot be 
done, and then the fact remains unexplained and not the less 
remarkable The leferences and suggestions in regard to the con- 
teiiis and invtliological significance must not be nndeistood as 
implying in every case sure and undoubted truth, much is cited 
only because the suspected connection may appear more clearly m 
the future The introduction to the first volume (1819) shows 
how the editors wash these things to be used The compilation of 
testimony (“ Zeugnisse ”) proves the existence of marchen m 
different times and among different nations, oi it contains judg- 
ments on then value, which aie the more weighty since they aie 
pionounced in an unprejudiced and impaitial way by men who 
have preserved a free and unbiased view The section on the 
literature of the subject should meet wuth approval, especially 
from those who have not time themselves to examine the matter 
more closely If it had been possible to use previous works in 
this field the section would perhaps have been more complete, but 
the editors have been compelled to look up and read everything 
through themselves To this section belongs the merit of liavin®’ 
made known the entire contents of Basile’s Pentamerone a work 
that previously was cited at best by its title 
This third volume of notes, the work of Wilhelm, contains much 
new and interesting matter The first edition had only five 
Zeugnisse, the second has nineteen. Much space is given to 
fctraparola and Basile, The latter is fully analyzed (pp §80-369) 
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and (pp 370-371) a survey is given of the forty-eight stones 
which correspond more or less to the German ones The literature of 
the subject fills pp 269-44:1, and is interesting as showing the enor- 
mous additions which have since then been made to the liteiature 
of popular tales Undei the heading '^Spain/^ Wilhelm remaiks 
“Til Cl e IS no doubt of the existence of marclien A passage in 
rei\ antes (cited above in the Zeugnisse ) speaks of them and 
a fiagment from a story of giants in Caldeion is mentioned in the 
notes to Xo 112 Also a passage in the comedy It is worse than 
it was^^ (tiaiislated by Malsbuig, 1, 335) seems to be based upon 
a vollcsmm clien^' This is all that was known of Spanish popiilai 
tiaclitions in 1822 

The third edition (Gottingen, Dieterich, 1837, 2 vols ) con- 
tained in the preface the following leference to the \oluine of 
notes The third pait, the contents of which lelates solely to the 
scientific use of the collection and hence could find admission onlv 
to a ^eiv narrow cnele, is not printed this time with this edition, 
as copies aie still to be had fiom Eeimer at Beilm In the future 
this thud part will appeal as an independent woik, in which will 
also be found the intioduction to the second edition ^Uber das 
Wesen dei Marchen,' and ^Kinderwesen und Kindersitten ’ It 
w’ds long before this piomise was fulfilled The brothers left the 
libraiy at Cassel for Gottingen in 1829, and were dismissed fiom 
their professorship theie m 1837 In 1840 they were called to 
Berlin, where they leinained until they died, Wilhelm in 1859, 
and Jacob in 1863 Jacob had become engrossed in his philological 
woik and had relinquished to Wilhelm the care of the Household 
Tales This is not the place to recount the interesting story of 
the constant ievis;Lon of the collection, the omission and addition 
of stories and the continual stylistic changes in the individual 
tales All this has been admirably told by Ernest Tonnelat in his 
Le$ contes des fr^res Gnmm, fJiuds sur la composition et le style 
dn lecueil des Kinder- und Eausmarchen, Pans, 1912 

Editions of the Household Tales were published in 1840 (fourth), 
1843 (fifth), 1850 (sixth), and 1857 (seventh), all at Gottingen, 
Dieterich, in tw’-o volumes. To the fiist volume of the sixth 
edition was prefixed, with additions, the essay on the literature of 
the sub-ject which first appeared in 1822 Otherwise no changes, 
except m the number and style of the stories, were made in the 
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last four editions The long promised third volume of notes did 
not appear until 1856, and beais on the title page “ Dritter Band, 
Dntte Auflage ” The promise made in 1837 was not fully kept, 
for the introductions to the fiist and second volumes of the second 
edition (1819), on the “Wesen der Maichen” and “Kinderwesen 
und Kindeisitten” were not leprmted and must he consulted by 
scholars m Wilhelm Grunin’s Elemeie Schnften, i, 333-368, 359- 
398 The very brief preface dated Berlin, May 35, 1856, says 
that “the long tune which has elapsed between this and the pie- 
vious editions of the third volume has afforded opportunity for 
many additions, to which belong the references to the collections 
ot tales that have since become known The more extensive essay 
on the literature of the subject which was printed in the first 
volume of the edition of 1850, I have completed and added to 
the earlier essay” (of 1833). 

The third volume of notes was not printed again Wilhelm, as 
we have seen, died m 1859, and Jacob had for many years left to 
his brother the care of the various editions of the Household Tales 
The first seven editions are the only ones of value for the text, 
prefatory matter and notes They are all scarce and the student 
will have to content himself with the reprint of the first edition by 
Panzer (Munehen, Beck, 1913) and of the seventh edition (1867) 
m Eeelam’s Unvoersal-B%blwthe'k, three volumes, the third of which 
contams the notes as m the third edition of the third volume 
(1866) We may add that the notes are translated m the Eng li sh 
version of the Household Tales by Margaret Hunt (with introduc- 
tion by Andrew Lang) pubhshed in Bohn’s Standard L%h')ary, 
London, 1884, 3 vols, the notes being divided between the two 
volumes. 

How enormous has grown the literature of the subject can be 
seen from a comparison of the works cited by the Grimms in 1833 
and 1856 with, for example, the excellent, although far from 
exhaustive, bibliography m Adolf Thimme’s Das Marchen, Leipzig, 
1909, pp 166-301 Well might the editors say, even m 1856 
“ How unique was our collection when it first appeared, and what 
a nch crop has sprung up since’ At that tune people smiled 
indulgently when we asserted that thoughts and intuitions were 
preserved in these stories, the origm of which was to be sought 
for in the darkness of antiquity Now this is hardly ever denied. 
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Stories of this kind are sought for with Ml recognition of their 
scientific value and with a dread of altering any part of theix 
contents^ whereas formerly they were only regarded as worthless 
amusements of fancy which might be manipulated at will 
The history of the study of folk-lore in general, and of popular 
tales in particular, is long and interesting, but cannot be recited 
here, except to say that the study of popular tales was powerfully 
promoted by the three theories of their origin and diffusion: the 
mythological (philological), the Indian, and the anthropological 
These theories succeeded each other ;)ust as the extravagances of 
the preceding one had caused it to fall into disrepute Max Muller, 
Cox and De Gubernatis were followed by Benfey and Cosquin, and 
these in turn yielded to Erazer and Lang. Tales have been col- 
lected from all parts of the world, and societies have been founded 
for their study Periodicals, general and local, have sprung up 
to preserve popular traditions and the student of any particular 
branch stands aghast at the mass of material which he must 
master He is fortunately aided by such monographs as Miss 
Cox^s Cinderella (Eolk-Lore Society, London, 1893), and Hart- 
land^s The Legend of Perseus, London, 1894-96, to say nothing of 
the last edition of Erazer^s Golden Bough, with its exhaustive 
index, constituting a rich bibliography of every field of folk-lore 
Ho attempt was made for many years to revise and complete 
the notes of the Household Tales, although one German scholar in 
particular had spent practically his whole life in the collection of 
materials for such a purpose Eeinhold Kohler was born m Weimar 
in 1830 and died there in 1892, occupying for thirty-six years a 
position in the ducal library In many respects he resembled the 
Grimms in his personal modesty, his wide erudition, and his pas- 
sionate attachment to his native place Hb became mterested 
early in the study of the themes or motifs of popular tradition and 
displayed extraordinary learning m following them through the 
labyrinth of . an ever-increasmg literature Eor many years he 
was the oracle consulted by scholars from every quarter of the 
globe, and rarely was the oracle ever silent He furnished collec- 
tors with notes for their stories and in the form of reviews made 
independent contributions to every field of the subject After 
his death, his articles, scattered through a host of periodicals m 
every country of Europe, were collected and published by Johannes' 
Bolte and Erich Schnudt (1894-1900), 
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No one was more competent to continne Koliler^s work^ and to 
do what he had not done — ^to prepare a new edition of the notes 
of the Household Tales— iYim Piofessor Bolte, Oleileh^er of the 
gj^miiasinm at Berlin, famous for his annotations to Jacob Piey’s 
Gartengesellschaft, Martin Montanns’s SchwanMiiclw , Valentin 
Sehnmann^s NacMluclilem and Georg Wickram^s WeiTce, all pub- 
lished by the Stuttgart Lvttei ar%schei Veiein, as well as by his 
masterly editing of the Zeitschnft des Verevas fur VolhsJvunde, 
vols xn-sxiv^ 1902-1914 Sixteen years ago Herman Giimm 
entrusted to Professor Bolte the annotated copies of the Kinder- 
und Hausmarchen which had belonged to his father and uncle 
■with the view to a new edition of the third volume of 1856 The 
diflScnlties in the way of the enterprise were considerable It was 
easy enough, as Professor Bolte says, to insert in the text notices 
about the authorities and the time of collection, and to repeat from 
the earlier editions the stones which the brothers Grimm had 
later suppressed or only partially printed As soon, however, as 
it came to the insertion of the huge mass of new stories fioni all 
countries of the inhaljited globe, it appeared that the editor, in 
the arrangement as well as in the valuation of the individual 
themes or motifs^ would often have to pursue his own course, even 
if he endeavored to preserve the wording of the third edition 
wherever it was feasible In order to keep the work witl^in reason- 
able limits, it was imperative to give the contents of the numerous 
variants very concisely, and, with no reference to attempts at 
mythological interpretation, to present merely a survey of the 
geographical diffusion of the individual themes and then traces 
in earlier centuries This plan has been followed in the two 
volumes before us, and the editor promises for the last volume a 
survey of the literature of the sub;)ect, an index of the motifs of 
the stories and a systematic index of the contents of the marchen 
and a brief history of the Kinder- und Hausmarchen. The first 
vclume contains the notes to the first sixty marchen, the second the 
notes to sixty more, making a total of one hundred and twenty 
for the two volumes At this rate it will scarcely be possible to 
finish the work in a third volume The completion of the task is, 
as the editor says m the preface of the volume just published, 
postponed until the end of the war which has brought into bloody 
conflict nations whose friendly intercourse in the exchange of 
their mtellectual products we have endeavored to depict/^ 
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Piolessor Bolte was fortunate enougli to find a most valuable 
collaborator for his great work in Georg Polivka, piofessor of 
Slavic philology in the University of Pi ague, who has consulted 
the southeast and east European, Caucasian, and central Asiatic 
popular traditions, so far as they have been published in Slavic 
translations The result of the collaboiation of these two scholars 
has been the collection and orderly arrangement of an amount of 
material simply astounding in its extent Pox the first hundred 
and twenty maichen the notes in the third edition aie contained 
in two hundred small octavo pages In Bolte and Polivka they fill 
eleven hundied and twenty-two large octavo pages The editors 
have retained all that was possible of the original and have indi- 
cated at the beginning of each story the pagination of the thud 
edition Eurthei than this they could not go, as it would have 
been impossible to show the changes and additions that they have 
made unless they had simply reprinted the third edition and then 
added their own material in foot-notes or supplements This 
perhaps would have been the most satisfactory way, especially if 
the object of the work was a pious reproduction of the Grimm 
notes 

Take foi example the second marchen, ^^Katze und Mans m 
Gesellschaft,^^ the notes to which in the third edition fill seventeen 
lines In Bolte and Polivka the place of the story in the first 
edition (1812) is indicated, with the note from Wllhelm^s copy, 
^^von Gretchen Wild in Kassel, 1808^^ The thirteen following 
lines aie preserved, but the final four are swallowed up in more 
than three pages of additional references The Grimms knew 
versions only from Further Pomerania, Holstein, and Norway 
Outside of Europe the only reference is to an African story in 
Koelle^s African native Literature, London, 1854 In Bolte and 
Polivka references are m^ade to French, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Greek (modern), Slovenian, Serbo-Croatian, Bulgarian, 
Greater Eussian, Lesser Eussian, Lettish, Kisgis, Esthonian, Tun- 
gus, Kabyle, Algerian, Madegascar, American Negro, French 
Guiana, Islandic, Indian stories, besides several north European 
versions unknown to the Grimms, 

In addition to the wealth of parallel stones the editors have 
introduced from time to time copious bzhliographies of story- 
incidents, e g, the girl from whose mouth roses, pearls or money 
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fall when she laughs, the seciet of the language of animals, the 
Water of Life, the dragons tongue cut out as means of hero’s 
recognition, the sale of a cat in a catless land (Whittington) , the 
speakmg spittle (blood-drop, furnituie, etc ) in loveis’ flight. Life 
Index, helpful annuals, and many others Even the name of 
“ Asehenputtel ” is subjected to a long examination and compari- 
son with the similar designations in various countries, by which 
the word is connected with the widespread belief in the stupidity 
of the youngest of three sons (or daughters) 

Were this great work limited to the collection and arrangement 
of parallels to the stories of oral oiigin it would be indispensable 
to all students m this rather narrow field of work, but the stories 
in the Household Tales are many of them (over thirty-four per 
cent.) of literary origm It was generally supposed that the Grimms 
collected their stones from oral sources and published the tales 
as they took them down It was not until the publication of E 
Steig’s article, “Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Marchen und 
Sagen der Bruder Grimm,” Herng’s Archvo, vol 107 (1901), 
Hermann Hamann’s Hte hteranschen Yorlagen der Kmdei- und 
Hausmarchen und ihre Bearleitung durch die Binder Qnmm, 
Berlm, 1906 (Palaestra, xlvii), and B Tonnelat’s study cited 
above, that the literary character of the Gnmms’ immortal work 
clearly appeared, and the fact that much of it was taken, from 
printed, literary sources The fact is that the brothers rewrote 
and arranged their matenal and subjected it for many years to 
minute stylistic changes, so that it is impossible for the reader to 
distmguish between a marchen taken down from the lips of the 
story-teller, Erau Viehmannm of Niederzwehren, and a story 
origmally told m verse by Hans Sachs m his Schwamke, or m prose 
by Hans Kirchhof in his Wendunmuth (Gnmm, Nos 148, 177) 
The stories of literary origin constitute, as we have just said, over 
thirty-four per cent of the marchen in the Household Tales, and 
afford Bolte and Polivka occasion for extensive and valuable 
excursuses m the field of comparative literature It is a very 
interestmg question how great a rdle literature plays in the dif- 
fusion of popular tales The importance of the mediaeval sermon 
with its exem^la has long been recognized, and the theory of Benfey 
rests largely upon the use by the people of stories transmitted by 
the translations of the Indian story and fable books. 
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This IS a subject which has not yet received due attention and 
the work we are reviewing contributes valuable materials for the 
purpose Our space permits us to cite only a few examples Grimm, 
IsTo 78, ^^Der alte Grossvater und der Enkel/^ relates the stoiy 
of the son who threatens to treat his father as the latter has treated 
his The Disciplina clencalis made this tale famous and it is 
fouhd in Jacques de Vitry and many other sermon-books, from 
which it filtered into popular use Another favorite story of 
preachers is the pathetic marchen ISTo 109, Das Totenhemdchen/^ 
which is also found in many popular versions and finds an echo 
in classical literature Another good example of the relation 
between literary and popular use is found in No 82, De Spiel- 
hansel,^^ where the editors have collected a mass of liteiary material 
which illustrates very well the tendency of the popular tale to be- 
come localized and assume the form of a legend Sage No 94, 
^^Die Huge Bauerntochter,^^ is another example of the same 
thing, with an amazing wealth of references to the use of riddles 
and the accomplishment of difficult tasks This is one of the 
stones which Benfey traced back to an Indian original, uber die 
Lucken der iJberlieferung kuhn hmwegschreitend,^^ as the editors 
say Literary diffusion plays a more important part in stories of 
the character of jests and fables, such as No 98, Doctor 
Allwissend,^^ No 104, ^^Die klugen Leute,” and No 119, ^^Die 
sieben Schwaben/’ 

It would be an endless task to mention all the fascinating topics 
of study suggested by the Anmerkungen It will long be the 
incomparable work of reference for all students in this field and 
an unsurpassable monument of scholarship at on-ce minute, exact 
and broad Although the editors will not at present proceed with 
the printing of the third volume, it is pleasant to be able to state 
that Professor Bolte is now publishmg in the Ze%tscTmft des 
Verems fur Volhshunde some of the marchen contained in the 
papers left by the brothers Grimm, the first instalment having 
appeared in the Zeitschrift, Heft 1-2, 1915, pp, 31-51 It con- 
tains two stories from the Munster territory, collected by the 
Haxthausen family before 1816. These stories (two of six which 
Dr. Bolte intends to publish) are contained in a package of papers 
left by the Grimms, entitled* Marchen, aus den Quellen des 
Buches aufgehoben, well noeh einiges darin stand, das mcht 
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konnte benutzt werden, oder weil die Quelleu noch einmal iiacli- 
ZTisehen sind/’ and “ Zweifelliaftes, Pragmente, Spuieii, Em- 
zelnes” The stones in this package weie not used and are of 
interest as being maiclien not represented in the final collection 
0 / the K%ndei- und Hausmai chen The two now in question “ Des 
Toten Dank” and “Der dankbaie Tote und die aus dei Sklaierei 
erloste Konigstochter,” belong to the cycle of “ The Tliaiikful 
Dead,” about which so extensive a literature has clustered This 
literature is passed in review by Di Bolte (who has here again 
been aided by Professor Polivka) with his usual astounding erudi- 
tion and his article presents a complete monograph of the subject 
The range of the stories in the Grimms’ collection is veiy wide 
and it is interesting to learn that tales and mohfs which do not 
appear there existed in Germany at the time in forms which the 
brothers did not feel that they could use Di Bolte has again 
laid all students of comparative storiology under deep obligations 
and they will look forward with interest to the continuation of 
the article in the Zeiischnft 

T P Crane 

Cornell Umver8%ty 


The Dramas of Lord Byion a cnhcal study By Samuel C Chew, 
Jr, Ph D Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1915 
[Hesperia Schriften zur englischen Philologie, 3 ] 

Dr Chew^s The Dramas of Lord Byron is an admirable disser- 
tation admirable (1) for accurate and wide familiarity with 
technical studies, with the English drama of the early nineteenth 
century, and notably with the literary backgrounds of European 
literature, {%) for analysis, insight, and meditation as to literan^ 
phenomena (with the exceptions noted below) , and (3) for crafts- 
manship — skilful arrangement, balance, evolution in the presen- 
tation, and a simple, gentlemanly style I tabulate thus pieeisely 
because the little work is in a way an answer to two types of fault- 
finders . (1) to those outside the university world for whom a close 
and systematic study of a literary problem seems trivial, pedantic, 
futile, and (2) to those inside the university world for whom liter- 
ary research means only the discovery and collation of facts (as in- 
fluences of events or of other writers, averagings of metaphors, col- 
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limns of statistics), and not the discovery and collation of ideas 
(as an anthoi’s technique, intent, meaning, accomplishment). The 
dissertation, while helpful to any one interested in the dramas 
as such, has definite correlations with the Romantic era and 
especially with other phases of Byron^s ever potent and many- 
sided activities It IS, indeed, a tiibnte to the Byronic spell, 
which, suspended in the generation of our fathers, has reasseited 
itself a bundled years after upon his definitive editors, Piothero 
and Coleridge, and upon his all but definitive biographer, the 
almost too clever Ethel Mayne 

But, like most dissertations, it is a young man^s book Why 
not^ There are certain ideas that yield up their meaning to us 
only in the fulness of time One welcomes Di Chew’s enthusiasm 
for his man, perhaps even wishing he had at times been less con- 
sciously striving to control it in the interest of a judicial atti- 
tude ” — ^that painful idea of the young scholar which most scho- 
lars never outgrow A gracious criticism should not object to 
youthful enthusiasm, but it may at least point out what seems 
inexperience It is surely inexperience that implies for Byron a 
philosophy of life in his chafed assertion of mind over matter 
higher than Goethe’s Olympian vision, in fact, through a number 
of allusions to Werther and Faust one feels that Dr Chew, unless 
he dwindles sadly with the years, is likely some time to see much 
deeper into that marvelous mind which, as Bayard Taylor said m 
his prefatory poem to his translation of Faust^ 

Verkoerperte das werdende Jahrhundert 

It is inexperience which makes such short and easy work of the 
basic distinctions between classic and romantic It is inexperience, 
I think, which applies, however keenly, to the analysis of dramatic 
structure, the standards of Ereytag’s antiquated schematismus, with 
the implication that they are standards, immutable and organic, 
and which implies that, because there is in a given drama no 
development of character, there is thereby some short-coming in 
characterization. Perhaps Dr Chew’s really thoughtful dramatic 
criticism would have , gamed m breadth and wisdom by more 
familiarity with the Continental, English, and even American dra- 
matic achievement of the present day Present modes of practice 
and criticism of the drama would presumably modify in more than 
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one respect the tiaditional view of Byron's diamatic defects and 
virtues^ and^ though he wiote his dramas^ as he wrote no other 
of his works, according to a consciously conceived theory, never- 
theless a final appraisal of his practice should be made not so much 
according to Byron's own theory, or Ereytag’s, or Lessing's, or 
Bradley's, as according to what we actually fi.nd done — ^by Haupt- 
mann and Brieux, no less than by Shakespeare, Eacine, and Alfieri 
And at the risk of seeming captious, I may mention a casual lapse 
into merely traditional opinion (reiterated by Saintsbury, the ever 
young) in the praise accorded Coleridge's translation of Wallen- 
stevn despite moments of original inspiration (sometimes too 
original for literary honesty), as a whole it is, to any one that has 
lived long with Schiller, heavy in movement (as might be expected 
Irom the impecunious Coleridge's own irked mood in the writing), 
and absurd in its blunders (owing to his school-boy's- knowledge of 
German) , Coleridge as a master translator is a superstition handed 
down from the days when our best translators of Gerihan were Mrs 
Collier, Mrs Inehbald, Benjamin Thompson, and Monk Lewis 
In reading Dr Chew's explanation of the apparent Byronic 
anomaly, the chief Eomanticist as a reactionary, the creator of 
Childe Earold and Don Juan as champion of the so-called classic 
models m drama, one should bear in mind that here too we have 
the Byronic revolt — ^the spirit of contrariness that motivated so 
much of his conduct — revolt more congenial to some aspects of 
his nature than we would at first surmise, for there was in his 
make-up an intellectual acuteness (witness the compact and telling 
couplets of his satire early and late) and an artistic response to 
order and good sense " (witness his admiration for Pope) which 
relate him more than any of his great contemporaries to the liter- 
ary ideals of the eighteenth century 

The most illuminating chapter seems to me the filrst, ''The 
Drama of the Eomantic Period" The most interesting, however, 
is the fourth, "Manfred" (including Appendix II). Dr. Chew's 
investigation of literary antecedepts is here (as throughout his 
study) well-informed and sane, especially in discussing the rela- 
tions of Manfred to Faust and to Rene But the interpretation of 
this. Tame's frke ^umeau du plus grand pome du siecle, seems to 
me in some places mistaken. 'l waive the philosophy; I mean 
dramatic and biographic interpretation. 
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Dr Chew, like Moore and B H Coleridge, and practically every- 
body, excepting the anonymous author of the German pamphlei: 
Manfred,^ thinks that ^^The Incantation^^ (“When the moon,’^ 
etc ), act I, scene 1, “ fits but impeifectly into the context/^ Obvi- 
ously, when first punted in the Chillon volume of 1816 as a (pre- 
tended) Chorus in an unfinished Witch Drama which was begun 
some years ago,^^ it was an angry husband’s compliment to his better 
half But it IS the known privilege of authors to refit and adapt, 
Byron himself lifted (to quote the composing room) the opening 
of the third canto of The Corsair from the then unpublished 
Cu7se of Minerva (though here of course no shift of application was 
involved) In any case, he who reads “ The Incantation ” as it 
stands in the drama and abstracts all recollections of Byron’s pri- 
vate life should find it psychologically and dramatically apposite, 
as the utterance of the Seventh Spirit (appropriately Manfred’s 
own fateful star, his evil genius) appearing in the shape of a 
beautiful female figure’" — namely the figure of Ajstarte herself — 
with a curse upon the author of Astarte’s rum, none other than 
Manfred To argue the point would be to analyze the whole piece 
as well as details of the lines But note, m passing, Manfred’s 
words as the figure appears 

Oh God f if it be thus and thou ^ 

Art not a madness and a mockery, 

I yet might he most happy I will clasp thee, 

And we again ^ will be — 

IThe figure vanishes 
M.J heart is crushed ^ 

[Manfred falls senseless 

The address, even to the sudden breaking ofi before divulging 
the nature of the relationship, is in perfect keeping with Manfred’s 
subsequent address to Astarte herself And why, otherwise, should 
he swoon ^ And compare 

Nor to slumber, nor to die 
Shall be in thy destiny, 

of the last stanza, with Manfred’s 

^Oldenburg and Leipzig [No date] 

® Italics Byron^s 
® Italics mine 
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There is a power upon me which withholds, 

And makes it iny fatality to li\e 

of tlie soliloquy at the beginning of the next scene 
But more Mtal is Dr Chew’s hiogiaphical inteipietation of the 
pel son of Astaite Ee3eeting Edgeumbe’s astonishingly perverted 
external evidence fioin Byion’s biography, but accepting his to mo 
almost equally absurd findings in ^^what the poems leAeal,” Di 
Chew builds up a tentative hypothesis that the original of Astarte 
IS Mis Mar^ Chai\ortli Musters The pang that should find a 
\oice IS explained by comparison with the famous Dteam, written 
shortly befoie Manfred That Mary is the lady of The Dieam is 
common knowledge ^ that the crime of Manfied was incest is clear 
to Dr Chew, as to all the world except Eichard Edgcunibe But 
Dr Chew, quoting fioin The D'ieam 

Her sighs were not foi him, to liei he was 
Even as a Ijothei* 

suggests that '‘^thc fact that he betrayed that confiding fiiendship 
made Byron m Manped lecord tins sin as the ^ deadliest ’ Apart 
from the mere plaj on words involved in ‘Mirother,"’ the two poems 
aie irreconcilable in inspnation and mood Byron is undei com- 
pulsion to dwell in The Dieam on vhat should have been, in 
Manfred on what should not have been in the foimei the yearning 
foi the woman is touched with tender lemimseence, in the ]attei 
with fierce lemoise The phrase m Manfred, 

One without a tomb, 

means for Dr Chew that Astarte-Mary is ^ dead to him ’ ;jiist as 
the Lady [in The Dream'] married to another and then insane is 
dead to the "Wanderer” Another play on words, and, moieovei, 
a lapse of imagination the phrase is surely but one of those dark 
sayings (like Browning’s gave commands”) that more than 
once make more wistful our sympathy for this woman of vanished 
life ^liinting presumably at some violent mountain-death without 
her maiden strewments and the bringing home of bell and burial 
But finally and chiefly, if Byron, after a fruitless boyhood-wooing, 
had won during his London glory, won even guiltily according to 
the statutes of the realm, the love of Mary, he could never have 


Italics Chew’s 
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indulged the teais of The Dieam — ^tears entirely over a love nevei 
won And he would eeitainly have felt no remoise Mary was 
separated from a bintal husband, Byron was as yet unattached 
Had she yielded to him^ he would lia\e exulted It is not neces- 
saiy^ in older to gne this plausibility, to recall Byron^s loose prac- 
tices with women, any one who knows liimian natiiie knows (if he 
leiiects) that almost any man under precisely those eiicumstance’=i 
would haie exulted, and borne i\ith him in aftei years, not leniorse, 
but the memory of golden houis (I am talking sex-psychology, 
not social ethics ) h7o, the pang tliat should find a voice, the pang 
of Manfred is another storv — and I feai that Byion^s giandsoiu 
Lord Lo\elace, in his book Asiaite gives us in the chapter ^^The 
Correspondence of Eighteen Xmeteen^^ the only key to its solu- 
tion Maiy was one troubled Memory that Byron bore with him 
m exile, his wife was aiiotliei but the chief was ikugusta 
Leigh ^ 

WiLLTiM Ellery Leokuid 

Untheisiiy of Wisconsm 


A Fi)st Oeiman Gtammai by Professoi Geoige 0 Curme New 
York, Oxfoid University Press, 1914 (Oxford Geiman 
Senes by iknienean Scholars General Editor Julius 
Goebel ) 

Professor Cuime’s new book is notable for giving very full treat- 
ment of the giamniar based on the fundamental principles of the 
present living, growing language The result is bound to be a 
little confusing and perhaps disturbing for a time, because the 
application of these principles has in some cases upset the tradi- 
tional classification and nomenclature 

The law of phonetic decay of final unstressed e is applied to 
noun declension with the result of reducing the three classes of 
stiong nouns to two, the e-plwal type and the er-plwal type 
Nouns like Lelirei, Wagen, Apfel, Madchen and Boslein belong to 
the e-plural type, but have merely lost their ending owing to the 
operation of phonetic law. The same tendency is also shown to be 

"*Tlie proof-reading is thorough, hut the errata should contain p 05, 
note 3* for Anglestisehe read “ Anglistische ” 
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at woik on the and '' e'" of the genitive and dative smgulai 
of nouns, and also to be opeiative in adjectives and verbs ending 
in -el, -en, -er The living noun declension is presented in the 
second lesson with Heft, Lehei and Aufgabe as model paradigms 
The declension of nouns like Bucli and Knabe is consigned to the 
foot-notes until the very full treatment of nouns is given in les- 
sons XXXII-XXXVII 

'The treatment of the verb on the basis of the living language 
yields some surprising results Ich scliieibe, du schie%b$t, etc, is 
given as the common type of present tense followed by most Gei- 
man verbs [§ 21 (a)] Nothing is said about strong or weak con- 
jugation in this connection This paradigm answeis for the pres- 
ent tense of the weak verbs and for 65 per cent of the strong and 
irregular verbs Forms like Mlt, wvrd, hat, lauft, etc , are treated 
as irregularities (§89) and when they occur are given along with 
the principal parts of the verb The use of haben and sein as aux- 
iliaries of the perfect tenses of intransitive verbs (§45) is quite 
elaborately worked out under the headings, 1 Se%7i with Perfec- 
tives, and (a) with Mutative Perfectives 2 Haben to Denote 
Duration 3 Haben to Denote an Act, sem to Denote End of Act; 
and Change of Place 4 Sein with some Verbs of Best. The ex- 
planations are clear and sharp, but the elaboration of such distinc- 
tions in a work for beginners makes this lesson one of the least suc- 
cessful in the book, as the reviewer can testify from class room 
experience with it To off-set any real or fancied trouble here, we 
have the delightfully incisive handling of the passive voice The 
actional passive with werden and the perfective passive with sein, 
accompanied by carefully chosen examples fix the matter eloaily in 
mind once for all And not a paradigm is given The learner is 
simply referred to werden and sein which he has already studied 
Professor Curme's statement [§ 53, 1 (a)] that the imperative of 
the actional passive is formed with se%n not werden will of course 
be disputed by the grammarians who give just the reverse 

The subjunctive is quite fully discussed, and aside from the mat- 
ter usually given is a discussion (§51) of the value of tenses in 
the subjunctive which helps to clear up for the student the rather 
difficult subject of time and tense In this connection should be 
mentioned an innovation in classification and nomenclatuie. The 
conditional mood with its present and perfect tenses has gone, and 
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in its place we have a past and a nlnperfect peripliiastic =5ub- 
;)nnctive 

Bach oX the three preposition lists has been amended \o ('onfoiMn 
to the facts of present nsage To the dative-aecnsative list answer 
has been added In the dative list dank^ entlang, ob and geiva^^ 
have been iiiclnded^ and ausser is omitted The accusative list has 
been increased by the addition of entlang^ which is used “ often 
also with the dative, sometimes with the genitive (§ 58) In 
other words we aie brought face to face with the fact that the 
hard and fast rules are breaking down and must be amended, if 
they are to state aecmately the facts of present usage. 

The reading texts are from the first fairly difficult and idiomatic, 
and this leads to what seems to the reviewer to be one of the draw- 
backs in the earlier lessons, , the large amount of needed 
and valuable information which it has been necessary to put into 
the foot-notes, pending treatment m a regulai grammar lesson 
The effect on the student is confusing, for by force of habit he 
regards foot-note information as more or less of an after-thought 
on the editor^s part and expects to find only the discussion of 
exceptions, special cases, questions, cross references, etc in foot- 
notes and is not looking for important general principles which 
he should master For example, problems of word-order are dis- 
cussed ni foot-notes almost from the very first (Lesson ii, A note 
3) Yet the regular treatment of word-order is the last lesson in 
the book Separable prefixes are used rather freely from the eighth 
lesson on, but until the full discussion in the seventeenth lesson 
information about them is confined to foot-notes The student 
finds himself in a dilemma He must either accept the foot-notes 
at what seems to him to be more than their par value, or else he 
must hold in solution the facts there given him until a regular 
grammar lesson shall precipitate them into his mental stores 
Two or three paragraphs on the topics in question m one of the 
earlier lessons would drive the fundamentals home far more in- 
cisively than the present notes, and would enable the student to give 
the facts a more accurate valuation 

Pronunciation has been given special caie. The international 
phonetic alphabet is employed as a means of securing accuracy; 
vowel quantities not clear by rule are marked, and the stressed 
syllables aie indicated by placing the usual accent mark hejore the 
syllable which is to receive the stress. 

4 
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All teachers ^lio piefoi Reahen and \\lio wish to use a gieat 
deal of spoken German in tlie class-iooni will find the book well 
suited to that pin pose The reading exeieises picture modem 
Geimany and its life, with a fa\oiite poem occasionally wo\en in 
Each leading exeicise is accompanied by a set of Geiman questions 
careiully framed to bring out the facts just lead and also to 
punide svstematie did] on foims and constiuctions E^en inoie 
e\cel]ent than the questions aie the English sentences foi trans- 
lation into German Thev aie always ui idiomatic English, 
^ fiee translations of the German, and compel the leainei to go 
back of the mere woids to the thought involved They pievent 
the formation of the habit of tianslating words and force the 
student to think and to translate ideas. 

The book is ver} thoro and not easy In the pieface, which 
deserves to become one of the classics m modern language peda- 
gogics, the authoi declaics his faith in the abiding lalue of hard 
vork, and also his faith in the willingness of the American student 
to work haid, if the piopei incentne is furnished, and the book 
is based on these piemises 

James A Campbell 

Knox College 


Lucifn Foulet, t Bihhogiaphy of Medieval Fiench Life) atm e 
for College Libmr%es Edited by Albert Schinz, and 
George A TJni>erwooi> New Haven, Yale TJniveisity 
Piess, 1915 vn^-SOpp 

Professor Foulet's jiamplilet grew out of a list which he drew 
up last year for the guidance of the French department in Smith 
College The publication of this list in a revised form is an excel- 
lent idea The Bibliography will be of the highest seiviee to 
colleges founding a collection of the kind, university libraiians 
will do well to assure themselves that the books included in it are 
all on their shelves, and students having access to large libra lies 
will find it of assistance in the choice of books to read Speciallv 
commendable is the use of asterisks to, mark more important works 
a feature one would like to see incorporated in all bibliographies, 
and particularly m Professor LansoiTs Manuel UbliograpJnque de 
la IMwaiwe franpam moderne Professor Foulet remarks (p 
vi) : pr4f4r4 les livres frangais aux livres allemands . (1) par- 

cequhls Sont fran§ais, (2) parcequTls sont en g4n4ral meilleurs/' 
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Tins ])injcip]e lias not, howe\ei;, led him fai fiom the path 
ol iiibtice ho adds coiieetly enouoh Cependaiit /ai 

iait la part assez belle a rAllemagne niedieMste/^ though now 
and then, as in the prefcience of Noiinaiid and Eaynaud’s edi- 
tion of the Aiol to that of Foeister, Anieiicaii seholaib might 
dilfei fioiii him A convenient addition, laier than it should be 
m bibliogiaphies of the kind, is the indication of prices, occasioii- 
allv high, at winch the fiini of Champion is piepared to furnish 
the books 

Tlie selection of texts in the list is abundant and excellent 
xldmirers of Philipxie de ISTovare would like to see his remarkable 
Mhnoves starred, but in general there is little to criticise adversely 
in thib pait of the book The choice of works bearing on language 
IS less satisfactoi} One is surprised to find Korting’s compilation 
mentioned to the exclusion of the fundamental etymological works 
of Diez^ and Meyer-Lubke The lattei’s Histoiische Grammatih 
del ftanzos'isclien Spjaclie, which is entirely omitted^, would be of 
moie service to an elementary student than the B%nfuhrung 
Among the woiks on liteiatuie a regrettable omission is that of 
Call VoretzsclTs Emfiihrung in das Studium der altfmmosischen 
L\teiatur (2d edition, Heidelberg, Hiemeyer, 1913), with its very 
useful bibliogiaphy. One is sony to find that B^dier’s Legendes 
c piques has not been starred A certain tendency to prefer more 
popular woiks is seen in the placing of an asterisk before Gaston 
Parife’ Legendes du 'trupyen age and Poesie du moyen age lather 
than before his monumental Histoire poetique de Charlemagne 
Somewhat similar is the starring of BrunoPs historical grammar 
in pieference to the works of Antonie Thomas. There are few 
striking misprints Plus is omitted (p 21) in the title of Kosch- 
vitz^s work Les plus anciens monuments; p 25, for 1536-1538 
read 1836-1838, and p 26, for Erangois Michel read Eraneisque 
Michel Ho two men ever agree upon the books to be included in 
a selected list, and it will be apparent from the preceding remarks 
that Professor Ponlet has done his work with unusual competence 
and success 

D. S. Bloothexm 

tJmversity of JlUmu 

^ It IS cunous that Diez’s name does not appear in the list at all though 
the Lehm mmd W^rke der Trouhe^dourSf for instance, assuredly would he of 
nioie use to the beginner in Provencal than Stimming’s J<mfre Rudel 
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De Jomsvihmgasaga, door Sophia Adriana Krijn Amsterdam 
University dissertation. Leiden, E lydo, 1914 

The title of this excellent piece of work onght, lather, to have 
been a study of the ms. relations of the Jomsvikmgasaga, for 
even chapters iv and v which deal with the sources of both parts 
of the saga really concern the relation of the saga proper to the 
part narratives in other monuments, such as Eeimsknngla, Fagr- 
sUnna and the Scaldic verses No study on the wider bearings 
of the saga has been attempted Within these narrow limits, 
however, sober and thorough work has been done 
It would be a hopeless task to enter here into a discussion of the 
very mtricate problem involved in this study, but it may be well 
to summarize very briefly the most important results arrived at 
The author believes that there are late elements m all extant 
versions, none representmg the original saga. This I believe, is 
true with the exception of Codex Holmianus 7 which, as I have 
tried to show elsewhere, cannot be proved to have either abbrevi- 
ated or added a single important point. 

AM291, Elateyarbdk, and Holmianus seem to form a group in 
which, again, the former two stand against Holmianus Arngnm 
and AM510 each stand alone. As to the assertion that all flve 
versions hark back to one ms (to which AM291 is closest, AM610 
farthest) it must be said, (1), that there seems very little choice 
between 291 and Elateyarbdk as to tiie amount of matter added, 
(2), that the matenal offered m proof of these contentions is quite 
insufBcient, both in weight and bulk, to bear them out. For my 
part I believe that it wiU be necessary to assume a number of 
intermediary mss 

The author shows, and convmcmgly, against Gustav Storm, that 
the saga is not an organic whole, but that the flrst J'dttr was added 
a short time after the writing down of the saga 

Of course, a number of details are opmi to debate, for example, 
on p 59, the scheme of King Sveinn m making Sigvaldi attack 
Norway seems to me to have three (not two) possibilities • Sigvaldi 
edfher backs out, or he conquers Norway, or he is annihilated. All 
are to the fang’s advantage who, it is well to note, accordmg to 
history was a olever ruler. — have my doubts as to whether Hol- 
mianaa_ (hr, tor that matter, any other ms) loaned from the 
seeing that Snorri cauriously avoids a number of 
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mistakes found in the saga — Curiously enough, all refeiences to 
Holmianus (of which, to my knowledge, there exists but one edi- 
tion, by Cedeisehiold, Lund 1875) are wrong 

L M Hollaotee 

Madison t Wis 


COEEESPONDElSrCE 

The Death oe the Eed Khight m the Stoey oe Perceval 

JSTewell, in his Leqend of the Holq Grail (p 82), says: The 
incidents of the German, Welsh, and English versions of the story 
[of Perceval], where they vary from the tale of Crestien also dis- 
agree with each other Minor agreements between traits of 

the English poem and those^ for example, mentioned by Wolfram, 
are to be disregarded, being in every case explicable as due to a 
common interpretation of the data of the Erench original/^ This 
IS one of the large statements of the school of Eoerster which can 
be easily disproved by a close examination of the texts One of the 
incidents where the variation can not be explained as ITewell 
believes is the kiUmg of the Eed Knight 

In Sir P^rceml (ed Campion and Holthausen, 11 691-^) we 
read that Perceval 

Smote Eym in at ee 
And oute at ]?e nakke 

In Peredur (Loth^s trans., Les Malmogion^ 1913 ed, 57) 
we read " II lui lauQa un javelot pointe aigue, qui Patteigmt a 
Toeil, lui sortit par la nuque et le renversa mort h Tinstant ’’ ^ In 
Wolfram the incident is thus concluded (Parzival, ed Martin, 
§ 155, 9-11) : 

dnrchz ouge in sneit dez gabyldt, 
unt durch den nae, s5 daz er tOt 
viel, der valsekeit widersatz 

In Chretien (ed. Potvm, 11 2305-9) we find a notable variation 
from the simple statement of the versions just quoted 

Et let aier son gaverlot 
Si quM n'entent, ne voit ne ot, 

Sel fiert parmi Euel et cervel, 

Et, d’autre part le ’katerel, 

I/e sane et la eervelle 6sp<mt 

JLmmiB i^hly improllable that the English, Wdsh, and German 
narr8itosr% im differmt times and places, took this account from the 
French and with one accord omitted the last detail. Par more 
probable is it that the detail is an addition by Chretien to a narra- 
tive from which all four writers drew 

^ a I#dy Oruest’s trans , ed. N^ntt, p 250 
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Con-fiimation of this mcav is EoiiikI in passages in ClueiieiTs 
Eiec and Yvain ■\^hele the same detail occuis though it is lacking 
in the coirespondmg Welsh stones In Evet (ed Foeister, 1890, 
11 4444-7) the slaying of the giants who held the naked captive 
knight IS thus told 

Et fiert le piomeram an Tuel 
Si paimi outre le ceivel 
Qiie d’autre part le hateiel 
Li sans et la ceitele am, smit 

The parallel passage in Ge'tevnt (Loth, ii, ll'G) readb ^'Alors 
il tira son ep6e, fondit snr le geant et le frappa d^nn coup dm, 
lapide, enorme, violent, vaillant, snr le haut de la si bien 
qnhl Ini fendit la tete et le eon ^usqii’ aux deux epaules et 
Tabattit mort ” ^ 

The account of Count Limors’s death {Erec, 4863-6) reads 

Et fieit paimi le chief le conte 
8i qii’il Tescorvele et esf rente 
Saiiz desfiance et sanz parole, 

Lt cams et leu cervele am, vole 

This in Geremt (Loth, ii, l^S) . [Gereint] ^^/elanga ^usqu’ 
aupres du comte et lui deehargea un coup funeux et pergant, 
cuisant comme le poison, vigoureux et assure, snr le haut de la 
i^te, SI bien quhl le fendit en deux et que F^pee entama la table ” ^ 
y vain’s killing of the Knight of the Fountain concludes in 
Chretien thus ( Ym%n, ed Foerster, 1887, 867-870) , 

Ouhl li ot desoz le cliapol 
Le chief fandu jusqu’el cervel 
'Ri que del cervel et del sane 
Taint la maille del hauberc blanc 

The Welsh parallel has (Loth, ii, 18) : " Owem bientot tloima au 
chevalier ua tel coup qu’il traversa la heaume, la cerveli^re et la 
ventaille ei atteigmt h travers la peau, la chair, et les os lusqu’ k 
laeervelle"* 

To these passages where we have a corresponding story without 
the “ blood-and-hrains” feature of Chx4tien may be added one in 
Cli^4s (ed Foerster, 1910, 11 1941-3) containing a very similar 
idea 

Et cil fieremaat les anohaucent 
Qui les reoignent et estauoent 
Et detranchent et eseervelent. 

Against this, as going to show that the detail which I have called 
an addition is Chr4tien’s individual touch, may be noted a passage 
iH file wora-Chr^tien mtroduetion to Percevai (ed Potvin, 11 ^OS 
7), where m a, quite similar situation the detail is lacking 

*Cf. ill, p 237 ’Of, «i,p. 239 ‘Cf «i,p 176 
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Cil I'a Bliocadias feiu 
Pai deseui 1 oile del escu, 

Eimiii le VIS, j)aimi le ci&re 
Quo pai le liateiiol deiii^ie 
Paint tons li fieis de la laiica 

Tlieie aie other incidents iiheie the French text differs in a 
feiiiiilar way Ihom the conesponding versions mentioned above 
They foini, it seems to me, another link in the chain of evidence 
showing that Chieticii’s poem can not be the ongina] fiom 
Avliieh the othei wiiteis diew 

Eor Bpxxptt Pace 

^naithn.oie College 


Ihti: Axglo-Svxon Juhana 

At the suggestion of Piofessoi Stinnk^ I gi\e heie some titles 
supplementary to the bibliography m his edition of Juliana^ 1901 
Though doubtless incomplete, the list may be of use to students ot 
the |)oem The division and arrangement arc those of Professoi 
Strunk 

I Editions 

1904 W Stiuiik^ jr, Juliana, pp xliv-j-l + l^^ Boteton. 
Reviewed in Athenaeum, April 29, 1905, i 529, by Gr. Binz, 
Enghsche Studien, xxxvi 130 (1906) , by E Holthausen, Litem- 
liuhlatt fur germamsche und 7omanvsche Phidologie, xxviii col 
30-13 (lOOT") , by R Imelmann, Anglm Be%hlaU, xix. 1-8 (1908) 

1913 An extract, 11 494-505, is printed in P. Klaeber^s The 
Later Genesis and otliei Old English and Old Saxon Texts 7 elating 
to the Fall of Man, p, 42 Heidelberg 

III Translations 

1906 C W Kennedy, The Legend of Saint Juliana translated 
fiom the Latin of the Acta Sanctoium and the Anglo-Saxon of 
Cynewulf Princeton 

1910, C W Kennedy, The Poems of Cynewulf, pp 129-152 
London [This volume contains a bibliography.] 

IV. Language, Collation, Textual Criticism 

1905 F Klaeber, Cynewulfs Juliana 1 293 f Anglia 
Beiilatt, xvi 22^ 

1905 G. P Krapp, Parenthetical Exclamations m Old Eng- 
lish Poetry,’^ Modern Language Notes, xx 36. 

1906 G. P Krapp, Andreas and The Fates of the Apostles, pp, 
Ivi. Ivir, Boston. 

1907. M. Trautmann, " Benchtigungen, Erklarungen, und 
Vermutungen m Cynewulfs *Werken,^^ Bonner Beitrage- zur Ang- 
UU\ xxiii. n-m, 137, 
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VI Authoi and Date, Literary Criticism 

1907 C E Brown, Autobiographical Element in the 

Cynewulfian Eune Passages , Enghsche Studien, xxxviii 196-233 

1908 G Grau, Quellen und V erivandtsdhaften, der alte'ten 
germamsclien DoAstellungen des Jungsten Oenchies, pp 157-162 
Halle 

1908 K Jansen, D^e Cynewulf-Forschung von %liren Anfangen 
ins zur Oegenwait Bonn Reviewed by A Mawer, Modem Lan- 
guage Review, v 396, by T Schmitz, Angha BeiUatt, xxii 6-8, 
by C Brown, Englische Studien, xlv 98-101 [some additional 
titles, p 100]. 

1910 G A Smithson, ^^The Old English Christian Epic A 
study in the plot technique of the Juliana, the Elene, the Andreas, 
and the Christ, in comparison with Beowulf and with the Latin 
literature of the Middle Ages,^’ University of California Publica- 
tions in Modern Philology, i 303-400 

1911 T Schmitz, ^^Die Cynewulf-Eorschung 1908 und 1909 ” 
Anglia BeMatt, xKii 337-340. 

[Titles given by Jansen and by Schmitz are given separately 
here only when the bearing on Juliana seems sufficient to justify 
the repetition ] 

1911 E. Tupper, ^^The Philological Legend of Cynewulf,^’ 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 
XXVI. 235-279 

1912 F Tupper, ^^The Cynewulfian Runes of the Religious 
Poems,” Modern Language Notes, xxvii 131-137. 

I 

VII The Legend 

1912 E Brunohler, Uber einige lateinische, englische, franzo^ 
sische, und deutsche Fassunqen der Julianen-Legende, mit einem 
Abdruch des laiemischen Textes dreiei Munchner Handschriften 
Diss , Bonn 

B S Motooe, 

Cornell Umvers^ty 


Milton^s U Allegro akd II Penseroso 

It seems a little strange that Charles Diodati, the son of an Ital- 
ian physician bving in London, whom Milton met at the St Paul 
Grammar School, and with whom he formed such a strong friend- 
ship has never been mentioned as the possible model for L’ Allegro. 
The letters of the two friends reveal opposite natures that corre- 
^nd r®pectively to the characters portrayed in II Penseroso and 
L Allegro, one, studious, serious; the other, light-hearted, nature- 
leving. Sfilton writes for instance. 
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^ It makes also for my favor that I know your method of studying 
to be so arranged that you frequently take breath in the middle, 
visit your friends, write much, sometimes make a journey, whereas 
my genius is such that no delay, no rest, no care or thought ahnost 
of anything holds me aside until I reach the end I am making for 
and round off, as it were, some great period of my studies (Mil- 
ton^s Prose Works, edited by St John, iii^ 492 ) In another letter 
he writes, How well you describe the feasts, the merry December 
and preparations for Christmas, and the cups of French wine round 
the gay hearth One sees the triple mfluence of Bacchus, 

Apollo, and Ceres in lerses you have sent me ’’ Further 

on, with what seems to be an allusion to their different natures, he 
savs, To poets of this order (Diodatfs), therefore, eonviviahty is 
allowable as they may often indulge m draughts of good old wme. 
But the man who speaks of high matters . the man who 

now sings the holy counsels of the gods above, and now the sub- 
terranean realms guarded by the fierce dog — ^let him live sparely 
after the manner of the Samian master, let herbs afford him his 
innocent diet, let clear water in a beeehen cup stand near him, and 
let him drink sober draughts from a pure fountain (Quoted by 
Corson, TntroducUon to the Works of Milton, pp 31-32) 

The letters of Diodati reflect the same difference in character 
Note as a contrast to the seriousness of Milton the sprightlmess of 
the followmg letter from Diodati, ^^Yet now take courage, my 
friend, and stand to what is arranged between us, and put on a 
holiday frame of mind, and one gayer than to-day deserves. For 
to-morrow all will go well, and air and sunshine and stream and 
trees and birds and earth and men will keep holiday with us, and 
laugh with us, and, be it said without offense, dance with us^^ 
(Masson, i, 162) In another letter Diodati reveals himself as a 
lover of nature and pleasure and speaks even in light reproof of 
Milton’s studious habits, writing, I have no fault to find with my 
present mode of life, except this alone, that I lack some kmdred 
spirit that can give hnd take with me in conversation. For such I 
long, but all the enjoyments are abundant here in the country; for 
what IS more wanting when the days, are long, the scenery blooming 
beautifully with flowers, and wavmg and teeming with leaves, on 
eveiy branch a nightingale or goldfinch or other small bird glorying 
in its songs and warbhngs, most varied walks, a table neither scant 
nor overloaded, and sleep undisturbed . But thou, wonder 

that thou art, why dost thou despise the gifts of nature? Why 
dost thou persist inexcusably m hangmg all night and ail day over 
books and hijerary exercises? Live, laugh, enjoy youth and the 
hours as^they pass, and desist from those researches of yours into 
the pursuits and leisures and mdolences of the wise men of old, 
yourself a martyr to overwork all the while ” {Masson, i, 163) 
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Could not a Icttoi Iiko this h^^Q c^'^ih suootvte<l to MiJtoii tlie 
idea oJ the l^^o poems, tlie one pictuiiiig hiniself and his piefeiiod 
lite, the other, his tiiend Di Garnett sa}s, ^ Tiio Alio gw and the 
Pen^iw^o seem almost the only tuo [eaih poems oL Milton] yiitten 
at the urgency of an mteinal mipnlsc, and perliaps li we knew their 
hibtorv, AVG should discover that they weie piomptcd bA extianeons 
suggestion or piOAoked into being by accident^’ {Milion, p 40) 
It has ocouired to me that this extraneous suggestion ^ niight be 
found m the contrast, as 'Milton say it, between himself and Charles 
Diodati Could not also the Italian titles of the poems be accounted 
for on the ground of Ins fiiendship with the Italian youth ^ 

P M DAnisyvLL 

SoutJmrsfeni P) eshytcfian XJniveisity 


The Aitthoesitip op The SoiAVeed Factoi 

PeAv histones of Ameiican liteiatuie make any mention of the 
colonial satire entitled, The Sot-Weed Facto) o) a Voyq^qe to 
Mat yland, by Ebenezei Cook, Gent , published in London, 1 T08 
Tyler in the second volume of his Histotij of Ametican Liieratnte 
(p 255) quotes liberally from the poem, and says of the author 
^ MTio he was, AAdiat he was, whence he came, whither he went aie 
facts that noAA^ bafiSe us” Dr Bernard C Steinei, who in 1900 
edited The Sot-Weed Factot for the Maryland Historical Society 
(Pund Publication No 36) attributes to the same author two othei 
works These are Sot-Weed Bedivivits ot the Plantets Looling- 
Glass, by E 0 Gent , printed at Annapolis in 1730, and a ugaa^s- 
paper elegy in 1728 on The Death of the Honoumhle Nicholas 
Lowe, Esq , signed by E Cooke, Laiireat Cairns in his Eat ly 
American Wntets (1909) prints a generous selection fiom the 
Sot-Weed Factot, but is inclined to doubt that the other tAVo 
poems are by the same author In a later work, A Histoiy of 
American Literatute (p 15), Cairns says, ^^It ]s not known AAdio 
Ebenezer Cook Avas, or whether this AA’-as his real name,” and In- 
deed, it is by no means certain that Ebenezer Cook Avas really a 
resident of Maryland ” 

There seems iioav no reason for the doubt thus expiessed Mis 
Hester Dorsey Eiehardson has shown m her Side Lights on Mat tj- 
land History (i, 243) that Ebenezer Cooke was a leal person, who 
received in 1720 a commission as Deputy Eeceiver General under 
Henry Lowe, Esq The signatuie, E Cooke Lauieat, to his elegy 
on Lowe, published eight years later, may possibly indicate some 
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moie 01 less official appointment as poet lauicate of the eoloin^ 
His identity is fnitliei established by a disco\eied b\ Mis 
Riehaidson among the land records of CanibiidgO;, Maiyland In 
this docninent^ dated 1711 and probated in 1717, Captain Andie^v 
Cook^ Gent;, of Londoii;, gives to his son and daiightei;, Ebenezer 
Cooke and Anne Cooke, besides piopeitv in London, the land in 
Dorchester County Maiyland known as Cooke’s Point The tia- 
dition smvives that the testatoi nas buried on tins estate, and that 
the land on which the grave-yaid stood nas earned awav by the 
wates In Mew of the fact that the name of the father is spehed 
Cook and the son^s, in the same document, appeals as Cooke, theie 
seems no reason to doubt that Ebenezer Cook, Gent, E C Gent , 
and B Cooke, Laureat designate the same peison, and that he i\as 
not only a lesident of Maiyland but also a person of piominence 
311 colonial affairs 

John C FnExcii 

Johns Uoplins Uniieisitij 


PuLLEn AnvoLi) 

Under the title, ^‘^Aiiaee, Apace,” in Oood Thour/iiis in 
Times, Tom Puller nioiahzes on the coiiise of the Thames The 
wateiniaii has told him, what he aliead\ has noticed on the maps, 
that “the iivei, westward, iiins so crooked, as hkcly to lose itselE 
in a labyiinth of its own making, but that bevond London it fol- 
loii s a nioie diieet channel, as if sensible of its foinier laziness , 

01 else, as if weary with wandering, and loath to lose more 
01 last, as if conceding such wildne»ss inconsistent v\ith the giaMt\ 
of his channel, non gronn old, and ready to be buried in the sea 
The information starts in the authoPb mind these reflections 
‘^'^Alas^ how much of my life is lavished away^ 0 the intiicaeies, 
windings, wandeiings, tuinmgs, tergi\eisations, ot niy defoitlul 
youth ’ High time it is now for me to make stiaight paths 

for my feet, and to redeem what is past by amenclmg what is 
present and to come 

The leader is leminded of the description of the Oxus rnei at 
the close of Sohrab and Eusium. Fuller, as is his custom in all 
the Good Thoughts, gives the reader no chance of missing the moial 
application of the anecdote, whereas Arnold leaves the symbolism 
of his beautiful picture unexplained . Arnold^s application of the 
fact to life as a whole is broader than FullePs But the cories- 
pondence of thought may seem significant to those wdio are inter- 
ested in either Arnold oi Fuller 

Elbeut isT S, Tiioyipsox 

The Htdte Un%i^ers%ty of Iowa 
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Professor William Lyon Plielps has composed an introduction to 
Browning (Roiert Browning how to Tcnow hwij Indianapolis^, The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co , 1915) that is unlike the usual pnmer, with its 
conventional biographical sketch, critical essay, and annotated selec- 
tions The book reads like a series of lectures prepared for a liter- 
ary club, — lectures, however, that are primarily not to entertain 
idle minds but to teach with clearness and flexible force the essential 
facts concerning the poef s character, mind, and art More than 
fifty poems are reproduced in complete form and interpreted, but 
this IS done by way of mculcating, in separate chapters, a notion of 
the poePs theory of poetry, and of expounding the purpose and the 
art of his lyrics, dramatic lyrics, dramatic monologues, and poems of 
paradox, and &ally to exhibit the poePs optimistic view of life 
Professor Phelps lays the foundation for the special study of the 
poems in a clear exposition of what Browning held to be the poet^s 
highest ideal and aim To him 

a perfect ibaid was one 
Who chronicled the stages of all life 

And the comment runs Sound, rhythm, beauty are important, 
because they are a part of hf e , and they are to be found in Brown- 
mg’s works like wild flowers in a field , but they are not in them- 
selves the mam things The mam thing is human life in its 
totality (pp 43-44) A vastness of reach is implied m the stages 
of all life^’ that must be subject to personal limitations, — altho 
it may also be argued that the comprehensive doctrines of life are 
easily numbered However that may be. Professor Phelps gives, in 
this connection, one of his leading generalizations The more one 
studies Browning, the more one is convinced that the poePs astonish- 
ing mental vigor is shown not in the number and variety of his 
ideas, but rather in the number and variety of illustrations of them 
I can not at this moment thmk of any poet, dramatist or novelist 
who has mvented so many plots as Browning He seems to present 
to us a few leading ideas in a vast series of mcarnations Over and 
over again the same thoughts, the same doctrmes are repeated , but 
the scenery, the situations, and the characters are never alike 
(p 115) Browning’s theory is that ^^the poet should not produce 
thoughts but rather concrete images of them ” The interpretations 
of the selected poems, tho noteworthy for a number of new sug- 
gestions and pertinently illuminated by side-lights, are in many 
instances lackmg m such detail as the reader must wish for; hvi 
what IS offered is sure to encourage him m a careful reading of the 
poePs text and to send him ultimately to the more ample commen- 
taries, and, what is of cuhnmatmg importance, he will be induced 
to study the complete works of the poet The genial personality of 
the writer is felt to pervade his style, which secures the confidence 
of the reader in an agreeable and effective manner 
60 
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The Ziipitza-Schipper Alt- und Mittelenghsclies Ulungsbuch 
(Wien nnd Leipzig^ Wilhelm Branmnller, 1915) has now reached 
the eleventh edition, and in tins form it will be cherished by many 
scholars becanse of its association with the last days of Piofessor 
Schippei In this last revision the expert assistance of Professors 
E Biotanek and A Eichler came to the aid of the editor and made 
possible the neubearbettung of the glossary, which had been planned 
for the tenth edition but for lack of time had been withheld This 
standard Eeader ’’ is a German University text-book, zum 
Oebrauche hei Umvers%tats-Voilesungen und Seminar-Ulungen, as 
the title-page declares It is a book for the technical anglicist and 
IS mmntely accurate The two successive editors kept the work 
closely m hand and spared no pains to improve each edition One 
must believe that both Znpitza and Schippei took special pride in 
answering the demand for the book by bestowing on the revisions 
and amplifications the utmost care of the scholar , and now that the 
second editor also has taken his leave, a donbled grief will be asso- 
ciated with this text-book, which represents so worthily one aspect 
of the study of English It is hardly necessary to add that the 
book is too specifically adapted to the German University to become 
widely used in America , but the special student should not, on that 
account, fail to profit by it 


The first edition of Professor 0 F Emerson^s Middle English 
Reader (New York, The Macmillan Co ) appeared in the year 1905 
Since then the demand for it has been answered by the record, 
Eeprinted 1908, 1909, 1912,^^ and now by a New and revised 
edition'^ (1915) It is to be regretted that no space has been 
allowed in the new edition for a prefatory statement to which one 
may turn for a description of the character and extent of the 
revisions All that is given ]n this way is found in the publishers^ 
announcement, which, tho brief, may be summarized in still fewer 
words minor changes in the Introduction and an addition (eight 
pages) on syntax and versification; mmor changes m the notes, 
thoro revision of the texts, ^^in many cases from a collation of 
numerous manuscripts^’ , improvements of the Glossary that required 
it to be rewritten and reset The Glossary is, therefore, in a sense, 
new It has been enlarged by some ten pages, an enlargen^ent 
accounted for in part by the separate entry, with cross-references, 
of the parts of the irregular verbs The- separate list of these verbs 
in the preceding edition (eight pages) has, in consequence, been 
cancelled Professor Emerson knows his craft, and has judiciously 
accepted suggestions offered by his reviewers, who will be prepared 
to find a good book made a better one by the efforts of a conscientious 
and pams-taking scholar. Joubert’s saying, ^ the good is worth more 
than the better * the better rarely lasts,’ does not apply to such a 
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case Tlie lovisioiis oC the Ziipitza-Sdiippei ‘ lieadei e\onii'lif\ 
the rule to be iolloM eel Jot tJie better be made still better ^ Protessoi 
Emerson has haiipih now staited his evcellent and nsefii] book on 
its caieer in the eoinpaiatne dogiees 

To the liouks just iiotuod must now be added PioLessoi Albtot 
S CooFs Liienuij Middle English rieadei (Boston, Ginn & Co, 
1915) The emphasis is on the new woid m the title, whioh is 
justified h^ the statement that the book has been framed, not in the 
inteiost of grammar, oi of dialectical stiidv, oi of lexicograpln , but 
oL Jiteiait enjoyment and piofit” A biief Introduction gnos an 
jm])iessionistic ^ lew oi the teinaciilar liteiatmc of the period ( 1 1 00- 
1500) this Js follmred by a few grammatical paragraphs, just 
enough to indicate the pronunciation and some of the outstanding 
featiiies of inflection, and by a selected list of books useful foi 
the study of Middle English As to the description of the pi on unci- 
ation, one statement may be questioned Double consonants betore 
a ^owel are always pionounced twice , and as to the list of books, 
a leinsion will sin eh be found desirable, inahnnieli as se^eral of the 
most available and useful books for introductory studv have not 
been indudcd, and it is surely an iinjioitant help, if the leadci bo 
supplied with the designation of the puldisheis of the books named 
There is no glossary, Imt tlie words are defined at tlie foot of the 
page, — a tedious task that has been w^ell pei formed Tlie selected 
texts occupy 554 pages, and are giouped as Romances, Tales, 
Chronicles, Stones of Tiavel, Religious and Didactic Pieces, Ulus- 
tiations of Life and Manners, Tianslations, Lv ncs, Pla\s, The pio- 
giam IS attractive in piomise, and its e\ocution is in no respect 
disappomting The divisions of the book are well balanced, and 
the total effect of the pieces may be confidently expected to coire- 
s]}ond to the editor's laudable purpose Professoi Cook has not made 
tlic pieparation of the book an easy matter In selecting the texts 
he has shown a fredi interest in the standard and ineyitable works, 
and a purposeful deviation fiom the beaten track, m no instance 
has he sought novelty for its own sake Much learning is condensed 
in the short intioductions *to the pieces, and the texts aie critically 
handled, m some instances with the help of the editor’s own colla- 
tions of the manuscripts It is the wmrk of a ripe, industrious 
scholar and sympathetic critic The technical reader will find 
it useful for some of the hitherto less accessible texts ; and it will be 
especially w^elcomed bv the nontechnical reader, wdiom the editor has 
primarily aimed to assist and benefit It is thus made manifest that 
the accurate and tlioroly informed scholar can best piepare a feast 
for the literary enjoyment ” of the uninitiated , but a certain lurk- 
ing hteranstic revolt against the painstaking study of language and 
of literary sources wdll presumably not be altogether quieted so long 
as hiiperfieialxty and indoleiice*and ignorance are defended vnth a 
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plausihli* eojii])Iii<vui'y, \v]ii(*,li is so easily uiicoveml in much that is 
j)(»jml;n*ly ncrcphMl as satisfactory criticism. 


The llfty-tliird \olumc of the WVhuar cflitum of Goethe (^Weimav,, 
jl(’i*iiiaim ]W)hlaiis l\achrol.i 4 ‘(‘i\ Ihl l ) iiiarks the completion ol* Ihe 
1c.\t |sro[H‘i\ there being only t\vt> more volumes of imlicos in ])rus- 
(»erf. This iiiial \olnme is made up almost entirely of matter sii])- 
j)h‘mentary lo vari<ais t‘arlier volumes, which has in the jueanwhilo 
lu‘<Mmie aecessi]>le. principal rubrics are: Gvdklilv, Dnunen^ 

J uf/rtnlscJirificN. - 1 uspnicli /'//., Literaiur vuil Kunsl, Anitlicli e 
ThiUifflivif . Tf*t<lfinn‘it/r : under the latter heading arc given Goetlie's 
last wills and testaments, dated and At tlie close of the 

volume are some -to pagt^s (d T(\\iverhcs,^i)nin(jen, mostly in connec- 
tion with the ]>(K‘ms. Ihicso enieiidatuins could be considerably 
inen^ased, for the editors of some of the earlier volumes followed too 
('biscly tlH‘ Aiu^ijnht* Ivtifvv Unmh unmindful that many of its read- 
ings iiavc tlieir origin and warrant in spurious and nnaiitliorizod 
editions. Tn cite only a few examples, in the Mitiliofl (i, */;>, 
Goeilu* wrote originally: Wie blinkl ilehi .l/o/c. The ]drated flim- 
burg edition, ho\V(‘Vi‘r, (diang<‘d the verb to hlirkf, and this nnau- 
tborized reading |H‘rsists to tl\e ]>resent day. Tn fact, t!h‘ vtwy title 
of this ]MK‘m can lx* tratHxl to’Himhurg, for (Joethe had wrilteii 
J//////V.s7. Similarly, in ihe Weimar edition, the first lines of Die 
.l/v/.wye/cn (ii. Ihl) rnu tlius: Off iti (iefvn Mitl,vvn<ivhio,ti Rkf kh 
an die hidden .1///.S7'//: here, Milfernarhten is a misprint iutroducod 
/»y the edition td' .ISlo, whih‘ the original and correct reading, 
Winlevndrhien, is not (‘ven edted in th<^ apparatus. Again, in Deni- 
seller Parnass (ii, vd), SJ) Goedhe had writtcai: U7/.s* ini slilkn 
Mijrlhenhaine Anior sehalkisch ilir enhrendeL Here the s]>iirioiis 
Dofipeldrnrk of ISnii puts Mftn/fnhain". wliicdi iiu^orrect and un- 
warranted reading* persists to this day. Numerous similar oases 
could he shown, siudi as sehichtel es znni Braude (instead of 
schlichtei) in Die ersie ^Valpiirgknachi ; Seid dock niclil so freck. 
(Epigraiinn 59) and klin Diiiffninnii.ol) irohl es gut sei? (Bpigranim 
01) in each of whicdi the particles doch and wohl were introduced by 
the J)'!!)piddriinr of 1800. Tu Dk Mifschuldige.n, (I'K, 40 and else- 
where) tlu^ same nmuithorized edition rejdaces the old ami cliar- 
acderistic form Keller, whieli is still used along the Rhine and in 
Frankfurt, hy the luodcwn literary form Kellner, and all the later 
editions per))etuate the cdiange, with the result that the (Jriinni 
Diedionary enters Keller for the dialeet of Frankfurt, l>ut not from 
the wemks of her most illustrious son. 


-1 Ilistorif of Ilalian hUerafure by Florenc'e Trail, printed in 
Nciw York, lOOik has rcH^ently ivappcmred (]nib. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger) in inorc^ attractive type and paper, 1 ait witliout snhstantial 
alterations. It is particularly noticeable that the part dealing witli 
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contemporary authors has not been brought np to date Pascoli, c g , 
IS spoken of as still alive (p 345) The chief merit of this ^\OIk— 
and not a small merit— is that it is largely the result of the author's 
own wide leading of the literature It has, houe\ei, the deieet ol 
this quality^ that the v^oiks discussed aie judged according to the 
personal tastes of the author, without regard to more enduring 
standards The ideas of the times m which any of the yoiks in 
question was written, and the character and purpose of the wiitei 
rarely contiibute anything to the judgment that is passed upon it 
the works of Boccaccio, which are dismissed in less than tv o and a 
half pages out of the 364, are a striking example The following 
extract (p 341) regarding Francesco De Sanctis is an example of a 
case in which Miss Trail has depended upon the opinion of others 
Cantu died bewailing the fact that Italy had not produced a 
first-class critic But Messrs. Gayley and Scott m their ^ Methods 
and Materials of Literary Criticism’ pay, repeated homage to De 
Sanctis as one who has answered all the philosophical and ps'^ cho- 
logical requirements of the most advanced Modern Criticism Thiee 
great works, ^The History of Italian Literature,’ ^Critical Essays,’ 
and ^ New Critical Essays,’ embody the judgments of De Sanctis, 
which are more brilliant than Carducci’s, but less profound ” 


The almost simultaneous appearance of two such text-books as 
En France, by C. Fontaine, of Columbia University (D C Heath 
& Co ), and French L%fe, by P S Allen and F. L Schoell, of the 
University of Chicago (H Holt & Co ), is significant of the effort 
now being made to give the elementary student of modern lan- 
guages something more than a mere reading knowledge of the for- 
eign idiom The new texts are a helpful addition to the few 
books of the sort already available, principally H. David’s Chez 
None (H Holt & Co ), and L E. Talbot’s Le Frangais et sa 
Fatrie, (B. H Sanborn & Co ) En France recounts a visit to 
Prance made by two young high school graduates, a brother and 
sister, under the guidance of their father A large part of the 
country is traversed, and the story is interesting. The author, a 
teacher of long experience, has known how to mtroduce valuable 
historical details without burdening the narrative, and has cleverly 
selected those peculiarities of manners most likely to arouse the 
curiosity and interest of the American student French Life illus- 
trates the manners and customs of France in an entirely different 
way There is no hint of a connected narrative, on the contrary 
it '' IS a carefully planned senes of short chapters which advance 
by gradual and regular steps from initial descriptions of the home 
and home-life to the consideration of the manifold activities of 
the world without ” Both books are provided with questionnaires 
and full vocabularies, making them equally useful as '^readers ' 
and as manuals of conversation. 
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THEOPHANIA 

An English Political Romance oe the Seventeenth Century 

Many tales and lomanees were published m England in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centimes of which we have an inehisi\e 
knowledge since the publication of the very complete bibliograiihy 
of x\inndell Esdaile^ Some of these tales w^eie translations fioin 
other languages, especially the Pieiich, others were purely imagi- 
native, altho the product of imagination appears very dry, and 
others had some connection with history It would be saying too 
much to declare that the historical talcs had a plot, yet there 
appear occasionally climaxes 01 ciises or denouements which are 
diffeiont from the usual form of a slendei narrative interspersed 
with long stones recited by different persons of the drama In a 
few cases, the history is used for a setting while the tale may run 
wild between occasional facts, in others, ancient kingdoms are 
mentioned without much regard for accurate statements. In still 
others, howe%er, the form of a tale is used as a medium for satire, 
or for comment upon contemporary conditions There are not 
many of the latter , the earliest is the translation of John Barclay’s 
Aigems, 1685, and there are a few which follow, interesting from 
both the historical and the literary side ^ 

One of these historical romances is Theopliania, published in 
1655, and covering about tifty years of English history in its sup- 
posed account of the Kingdom of Sicily Very little seems to be 
known of this book, for none of the general accounts of English 
literature of the period mention it, nor do any of the historians 

L%st of English Titles and Prose Romances Printed Icfore Tt40 By 
Arundell Esdaile London, 1012' See iHoc? Lang Notes, xxix, 45 f 
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who co\er the period refer to it There aie at present in existence, 
according to my investigations, at least file copies, — in the Biitish 
Musenm, Chetham’s Library, Manchester, City Libraiy, Manches- 
tei. Library of Oongiess, and The Newbeny Libraiy, Chicago 
Henry Kerslej owned a copy in 1851, foi he wrote to Notes and 
Queues to inquire fuithei about the book, James Ciossley owned 
a copy at the time, for he replied in 1852 concerning it Keisley s 
copy may be one of those already mentioned (except the British 
Museum copy) , Crossley’s, which had certain manuscript notes, 
cannot be traced in any library, or in the sales catalogs of Cross- 
ley’s books Doubtless there aie other copies extant, and it is to 
be hoped that Crossley’s copy will be found 

The author of Theophama is anonymous , — “ An English Person 
of Quality,” — but Crossley’s copy had a manusciipt note, “ Sii 
William Sales ” According to this, the Libiary of Congress attii- 
butes the book to him, but no biographical list so far examined 
makes leferenee to such a man 

In the Newberry Library copy, a few manuscript notes appeal 
in the margm One of these identifies Theodora, Queen of Sicily, 
with Elizabeth of England With this as a clue, and with two 
other slight intimations, I have come to conclude that the whole 
book as it stood was but a mask for a mildly partizan account of 
the early years of the Civil War in England, and that every name 
both of person and of place conceals a real character or a locality 
m the English history of the time With this revelation of his- 
torical opmions and of hterary problems, the deadly dull romance 
assumes a new character, and its deciphering becomes a real 
pleasure. 

The story, in brief, is of several noble gentlemen who by chance 
find refuge from shipwreck, or from their enemies in civil war, at 
the house of Synesius, a courtly gentleman who lives on the coast 
of Sicily These include, first, Demetrius, a comely prince of 
Achaia, who is doubtless William II of Orange A marginal note 

on page 5 calls him “ King while on page 41 it calls 

him “Prmce of Ora ”, unfortunately the margins have been 

cut, so that m neither case is the annotation complete The pur- 
pose of Demetnus is the pursuit of Manana, daughter of Antiochus 
(Charles I) and sister of Alexandro (Prince Charles), altho 
historically the Pnnce of Orange and Mary were married in 
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1641, and Demetrius’s siglis seived only to heighten the stoiy 
anachronously 

The second recipient of the hospitality of Synesius is Alexandro, 
who is no other than Piince Charles, in love with Theophania, for 
\Ahom he also sighs fiequentl} His heartfelt affection for her, 
shown in the early pages and in one or two references later, offers 
the only occasions for mentioning the character that gives the 
title to the book. Probably she was the French pimcess with 
whom negotiations for marriage with Charles were earned on for 
a while Charles himself is represented as a god-like being, whom 
everyone recognizes immediately by his superb form and divine 
grace 

Cenodoxius is the thud chief guest, and he is recognized as the 
Earl of Essex, not only from his stoiy but also from the marginal 
note of “ Erl of Es ” 

These three men have to pass the time away somehow at the 
house of Synesius, especially while Demetrius is recovering from 
sickness bi ought on by exposure, the object is accomplished by 
having the stories of the chief chaiacters told. Prince Charles is 
too unfortunate and too sacred to have a story, so the first tale 
is that of Demetrius and Manana, told by Lysander, the companion 
of Demetrius, with the latter’s permission while he is still m bed 
under a physician’s care The story is rather simple. Demetrius 
being a remarkable youth who has won fame as a young soldier 
for the Peloponnesians (Dutch) is sent on an expedition against 
the Emperor of Greece (Greece is probably Spam, altho sometimes 
the description seems to fit the German Empire as well or better) 
On this expedition Demetrius penetrates with ease to Constanti- 
nople, the capital, but spares it because of the noble demeanor of 
the Empress, and becaujse of the love at sight he conceives for 
the princess Mariana (the English Mary), who has been betrothed 
to a Grecian prince and is still m Greece mournmg the death of 
Leonidas, her betrothed. Demetrius returns home with great 
plaudits, but when his parents suggest a marriage with the Queen 
of Armenia (?) to support the position of the Orange family, he 
leaves home , he falls into a misunderstanding with Manana with 
whom he has never spoken ; but he manages to impress his devotion 
upon her, and it is upon his way to England in pursuit of her that 
he is shipwrecked, as told at the opening of the romance. 
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Eortimatcly for tli6 book^ about tliG tiiUG that E} sandGr finishos 
Ceuodoiius appears, and altho he is looked on with suspicion 
because he led the Pailiamentaiy forces against the king, lie has a 
chance to tell his story and that of his father Heiaclius, as justifi- 
cation for his actions This story of the Earls of Essex staits 
inth the reign of Elizabeth and deals rather haishly with her, 
attributing the main leasons for England’s present unfortunate 
condition to her The unhappy fate of the older Essex is described 
in detail, and the equally unhappy circumstances of the eaily life 
of the younger Essex are used to show why he was willing to be 
a leader in the war against Charles I, altho not m entire sym- 
pathy with the cause he was leading. In the course of his story 
he gives an account of several battles of the Civil War His 
story ends with his leaving the army and escaping by chance to 
the house of Synesius, where he recognizes Prince Charles , with- 
out being at all humble, he seeks accommodation with Charles 
and the royalists. 

This latter proposition foims the wedge to admit a discourse by 
Synesius on the English Constitution, whicli is directed to the end 
of urgmg Charles to a reconciliation with Essex This is about to 
be accomplished when a captive is brought in from the Eoyal army, 
a leader of ability and prowess He too recognizes Prince Charles 
and tells the story of Clorimanthes (himself) and Perrotus, two 
noble soldiers, both of whom had fallen in love with another par- 
agon of womanliness, Monelia Perrotus is killed, Monelia there- 
fore kills herself, and Clorimanthes was on the way to find those 
responsible for the death of Perrotus, when he was brought in a 
captive The story of Monelia ends thus, but as there was in it 
some reference to Philocles (Pnnce Eupert), Cenodoxius (Essex) 
upon request gave Prmee Charles a full account of the passage 
concerning Philocles, which Clorimanthes had touched on in his 
discourse , then, “ it being already far advanced in the night, left 
him to his privacy Finis.” 

Certainly an unsatisfactory ending from the point of view 
of romance, for Demetrius has not as yet any hope of Mariana, 
altho Alexandro (Charles) has promised a good word for him; 
Cenodoxius is a leader fled from his own party and not received 
by the others; Clorimanthes seeks vengeance, which he seems un- 
likely to accomplish. As to the historical features, also, there is 
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no conclusion, — Pimce Chailes is trying to make up his mind 
lUiat to do, and Cioinwell is hoveling in the backgiound. Such 
aie the sepaiate stones that arc woven into the tale, and such is 
the complete tale of Theopliama 

Altogethei no less than one hundred and eight names of pei’sons 
appear, some mentioned only once oi tv ice, and some ha\ing very 
insigniiicant paits, ^et most of them intioduced with a certain 
degree of eaief illness, suggesting that they aie counterparts of 
leal pel sons Only occasionally does it seem that the chaiacter 
IS fictitious, in order to fill out the stoiy In many cases the array 
of names of nnnoi diaiaeteis selves to deaden what interest tlieie 
is in the tale, unless one is reading with a detective sense foi 
identification In a \ei*y few cases there is some siinilaiitv, or a 
leason, in the choice of names, — as, Mariana for Mary, oi Evaldus, 
a transposition for Laud, but for the most part the names are 
vithout significance, except that the anthoi lues to make them 
in keeping with the country they come from 
Similarly, there are twenty-se\en places named, and there is an 
attempt to keep them m some sort of geographical i elation Sicily 
is England ; Palermo, the capital, is London The G recian Empire 
is Spam, the Peloponnesus, which revolts, is the United Provinces, 
Sparta is the capital Cyprus is Scotland, and Sardinia, Ireland, 
with its capital, Onstagnum (— Dublin, ^ dark pool ^ ?) . Thessaly 
seems to be the Palatinate of the Ehine In the account of the 
Civil War, the ingenuity of the author wanes somewhat, — Essex 
marches against Cornavii (Cornwall^), the King’s standard is 
unfurled at Mottmgham (Nottingham) , the King marches into 
Contain (^) ; Tropamo was Edgehill Nicosia stands for Oxford, 
and Coves (Coives^) is where Essex tried to intercept the king, 
Galia IS Prance » 

While there is an attempt to keep these names in their proper 
places, there are some confusions or complete filctions- Philoeles, 
for instance, combines characteristics of both Prederick V, the 
Winter King of Bohemia, and his son, Prince Rupert, who fought 
Avith Charles I Demetrius, also, combines the persons of Maurice 
of Nassau, the wonder in fighting, and William II, who marries 
Mary; or else Polidor, his father, combines the characters of 
William I, and of Maurice. Also at times there seems to be 
confusion between Spam and the Holy Roman Empire as to which 
is meant by Greece^’; and between the German Emperor and 
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the Pope, as to the counterpart of “Roman Emperor.” Elizabeth 
IS recorded as doing some of the acts of Henry VIII, and the 
chronology of the older Essex is false, but for the most pait the 
historical and geographical relations are kept clear. 

The political opinions of the “ English Person of Qualitj',” who 
wiote the book, center about four topics First is the person of 
Charles, already referred to He is spoken of (p 33) as a “knight 
that seemed to perform more than humane actions,” of “ admirable 
valour,” of “majestiek beauty,” the “perfection of all his se.x,” 
of “such a royal meine that both knees and hearts were readv to 
bow at his devotion” As the person of the prince indicated 
divinity, Demetrius calls him “Divine creature,” and Synesius 
says “my Genius gives me an assurance that you have divmity 
about your person,” and again (page 196), “a Prince who is 
deputed by Heaven, to exercise a Kingly power upon earth, ought 
in this to imitate the Supreme Deity ” From these extracts, it is 
easy to understand the attitude of the “English Person of 
Quality” towards the monarchy and the person of the royal heir 

As to Elizabeth, the main source for opinions is the story of 
Cenodoxius, which not only relates facts, but attributes motives, 
altho it occasionally gives Elizabeth credit or discredit for more 
than she did It tells how she secured the crown, and “thro a 
seemmg popularity brought the people into a slavish obedience ” 
Her character was “ cruel and ambitious,” but “ nevertheless sur- 
passing even all her sex m the art of dissembling, she so veiled 
it with a mark of affability” that even her violent proceedings, 
her frequent oppressions, her violation of the laws, and her 
profound dissimulations, were so cloaked that she won the hearts 
of the people and of the nobles Her marriage schemes were 
political until England’s position was established, then she admitted 
“divers Favourites to more than ordinary familiarity, as often 
as her fancie pleased, [and] disgraced some and advanced others, 
to the same hopes ” This brings us to the beginning of the regard 
she showed Essex , also to the relations with Rome, which supported 
“Aurelia, Queen of Cyprus” (Mary, Queen of Scots) in her claim 
to the throne; and the attempt of Castorex (Eidolfi) to kill 
BUzabeih, from which he was prevented by Essex (error). This 
event is given as the cause of the hostility to Rome, and all the 
arguments and acts against Rome follow immediately. The priests 
were driven out, and the temples destroyed, while the people 
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appioved Elizabeth said (page 115), “We must no longer suffer 
these idle superstitions to leigii among us/’ and she assumed to 
herself and liei successors the sacred office of the High Priesthood/^ 

I lia\e not alteied/^ she said, “anything of the ancient forms 
but she declared she was foiced to oppose Eome because it would 
not gi\e up its support of “Aurelia 

The thud topic of political interest discussed is what Synesms 
calls the “English Constitution/^ — really a discussion of English 
policy, both domestic and foieign, compared with the policies of 
other nations Synesius rather idealizes other countries, while 
depreciating the English, “who confident of their own stiength 
and the natural defence of the sea, despising all rules and con- 
temning their wisdom ahd viitue, have by degrees imbraced the 
imperfections and vices of all other nations, the pride of the 
(rTecians, the luxury of the Eomans, the intemperance of the 
Peloponnesians, the levity of the Sicilians^ and in conclusion 
wdiateier may lender them contemptible or contiibute to their 
own ruin England lost the gams of the eaidy Erench wars, had 
internal contests betw’'een king and nobles, and the Wars of the 
Eoses between two princely houses, “but not to be tedious,^^ 
Synesius says, “ the publick affairs have been still swayed by the 
interests or inclinations of particular persons/^ of whom Somerset 
neglected the interests of England for Scotland ; Buckingham was 
jealous of all men except the most submissive, Stafford laid new 
foundations, and Laud built on quicksands. “Thus what one 
built, another presently destroyed,” and so the country, being 
subordinated to personal interests, naturally became the prey of 
factions and discontents 

Finally, on the political side, arises the question of what to do 
m the crisis of affairs m 1645 The kingly dignity and power 
has been brought low Essex has left the Parliamentary forces, 
but Coroastus (Cromwell) is now leading them Prince Charles, 
in the story, intimates a desire to come to terms with Cromwell, 
and Synesius acknowledges that that would be well, for Cromwell 
IS frank, and Ins followers are of more integrity than the Scotch 
or the party of Essex But as Cromwell is firm in his purpose 
and has a strong army, he probably would not abandon his chances 
of success, especially as he holds London with all its wealth. The 

® He means the French, altho he twice calls them Sicilians, 
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question tlien is, ulicie sliaU the Eoyalists get i’loni 

Spam, foi she has sui¥ered “ so iiianj pointed aftionts , not fioni 
France, oi any foieign pouei The obiioiis thing i», tlierefoio. a 
1 eeonciliatioii iiith Essex and his partj ilicy tan be iiu'-ted, 
for tliev knoiv that if S'ou receiie them not into faioi, ihev are 
absolute!} mined” Haiing leceued this adiice from Syiiesuis, 
Prince Charles admits its worth, and says, “T confess iniself 
vanquished, and fuini$hed with these reasons shall easily induce 
the King to unbrace yom advice” 

These are the subjects of the political discussion They arc 
interesting in themselves, but theie are two other impoitant points 
These aie the question of the date of the book, and that of the 
Essex-Blizabeth ring-story 

The date of Theophanm on all copies with a title-page is ICoo. 
but the publisher in his pieface vaguely suggests the possibility of 
its having been written eailier The tone and the facts suggest 
an earlier date In the first place, King Antiochus (Chailes T) 
is mentioned several times as being alive. For instance, Piince 
Charles says (page 28), “have not the sufleiings of my loval 
parents satisfied your wraths Will you still persecute them’" 
And again, “Heap affiiction upon my paicnts, deprive them of 
their Empire, and me of my succession.” On page 99 Syncsius 
says, “But you will never be able to divert that torrent of confu- 
sion which threatens tlie total subversion of this flourishing mon- 
archy ” It IS evident then that the book was written while the 
King was still alive, therefore, before January, 1649. 

The fact that the Civil War is called the “ Seven Years War ” 
might inclme one to tlie opmion that 1649, seven years from the 
outbreak in 1642, was meant, but if the troubles of England aie 
dated from the first outbreak in Scotland in \638, then the date 
IS thrown back to 1645 This agrees with the opinion given of 
Cromwell, for he is spoken of as rising (with his “new acquired 
greatness ” after Essex’s departure) , and described m a friendly 
manner (page 187), for Prince Charles says,— he “cannot be truly 
said to rebel against the King “ the frankness of his proceedings 
is so generous ”, “I would rather to enjoy a divided Empire with 
him than be fully restored by the assistance of Cenodoxius.” This, 
unless ^ hoax, throws new light on the early altitude of tho 
Royalists towards Cromwell, and also serves to confirm the opinion 
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oi the cailiei date on the book Finally, and most convincing, is 
Ihe fact that thcie would lu\e been no point to a large pait of the 
book had not Essex been still liMiig (he died in September, 1646) , 
and had ho not left the Pailiamentarv aimy, which he did in 
S(‘ptembei, 1645 It can be asseited wnth leasonablo confidence 
that the book was wiitten towards the end of 1645 Whethei it 
wab examined then by the lespeetable gentlemen/ wdioni the 
luibbshei speaks of in his pieface, oi not, is unknown Ceitaiiily 
it ivonld ha^e been \ery difficult foi am one, because of subsequent 
e\ents, to ivrite in the spiiit of this book, for the attitude towaids 
Cromwell and the facts themsehes would all have changed 

If wiitten in 1645, wdiv was it not published till 1655^ Was it 
a political pamphlet intended to ^tiengthen the lioyalist cause, 
winch rapid changes oi uncertainty of o\ents made difficult oi 
impossible of publication in 1645^ lYas it actually published in 
1645, and was there anothei edition m 1655^ Why w'as it pub- 
lished ill 1655 at all, unless to discredit the Cominonw^ealth, and 
if so, win was the pleasing chaiacterization of Cioinw^ell retained ^ 
These aio questions which aiise out of the book and make it of 
gloat inteiest 

The remaining point of intciest is the ring-story Tins comes 
ni the hfe-tale of Heraclius, the first Eail of Essex, told by 
CVnodoxms, Ins son Elizabeth gnes the older Essex a ring, wdiich 
he IS to send to liei whenevei he is in tiouble and she will sa\e 
Inm, even Ins life (p 120) After Essex has been to Tieland and 
comes back to England disgraced, be xxnses a small body of men, 
as is w^ell known, to rescue Elizabeth fiom her adviseis He is 
charged wuth treason and condemned to death. He sends the 
ring (pp 148-50) to Elizabeth by the Countess of Nottingham, 
who out of jealousy fails to deliver it, and Essex is executed But 
remorse overcomes the Countess and on her deathbed, shortly 
afterwards, she sends for Elizabeth and tells her Elizabeth, -who 
had a real affection for Essex, is oveicome by grief, and dies of a 
broken heart 

Tlie nng-btory has been w^orked out by Eanke (Tlistory Qf 
England, Oxford translation, i, 352-3) and by Brewer {Qiimterly 
Bevwio, 1876, i, 23; see P. N, B , Eobert Devereux) The jfirst 
appearance of the story in its generally accepted form was about 
1650, in the History of the Most Renowned Queen Elizabeth and 
her Great Favourite, the Earl of Essen, In Two Parts, A Romance* 
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It was repeatedly le-issued (fifteen editions to 1740), and John 
Banks dramatized it in The Unhappy Favouute The iinpoitaiit 
point IS that if Theophama was wiitten in 1645 as seems likely, 
then the ring story there was the earliest account Whether the 
author of the above romance saw the manuscript of Theophama ot 
knew its author, or whether the author of both pieces uas the 
same, or whether the romance was published earlier, is still unde- 
termined It seems unlikely, howevei, that two different authors 
should have developed the same story independently 

This brings us to another point on which no final judgment can 
be rendered at present, and that is the possibility that Olaiendon 
was the author of Theophama ® Claiendon says {Life, ii, 69) that 
about this time (1643-6) he was wilting a good deal of fugitue 
material including parodies Very little of this has been identified 
as his He began his Eistoiy in 1646 Several passages read like 
similar passages in Theophama (thus, p 200, the account of 
Armandus stirring up rebellion in Scotland, cf Eistonj, Bk is, p 
748, Eichelieu) Moreover, the political opinions with some e\ccp- 
tions (which are placed, however, in the mouths of differ out 
characters) agree with Clarendon’s general position In 1655, 
he was on the continent in exile and there was no reason why, if 
Thomas Heath, the publisher, v anted to publish a work by “ ,in 
English Person of Quality” he should not do so On the otlier 
hand, in “ The Difference and Disparity between George Duke of 
Buckmgham and Eobert Earl of Essex” {Reliquiae Wottoneanae 
p 184), Clarendon speaks more favorably of Elizabeth and says, 
"I am nothmg satisfied with that loose report which hath crept 
into our discourse about the ring” 

In conclusion then, this romance, which at first sight seemed 
so dull, IS interesting enough and abounds in problems It appears 
to be clear that it was written ten years before it was published, 
and that it contains the first account of the ring There are some 
resemblances to Clarendon, tho it is far from being proved that 
he was the authoi 

Augustus Hunt SHE.iEEE. 

The Newherry L%bra/ry, GUougo, 111 

'Dr T C. Pease, of the University of Illinois, whose doctor’s 
at the Umveirsity of Chicago was on “The Levellers,” has made this sug- 
gestion. 
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The discovery a few years ago at Zurich of a manuscript of 
W'llhelm Me'hsteis theatrahsclie Sendung^ was an important event 
not only from a literary but also from a philological point of view, 
inasmuch as it has added a very interesting document to the 
souices for the grammatical study of Goethe^s language The 
nianusciipt abounds m individual grammatical forms, and while 
we are not always certain that the anomaly belongs to Goethe and 
not to the two Swiss ladies who copied his manuscript, there re- 
main enough instances in which there can be little doubt as to the 
correctness of the copy Among the latter instances I should reckon 
the word vergakelt, found in the first and in the second chapter of 
the Sendung ^ The fact that this word occurs — ^in the same spell- 
ing — in two difieient jiassages seems to preclude the suspicion of 
a cleiical eiror, being at the same time a safeguard against possible 
misinterpretation 

The first passage leads 

^ Sei nur stille,^ sagte die Alte, indem sie die Kleider der Pup- 
pen, die sich etwas verschoben batten, znrecht ruckte . . . ; ^wie 
ihr Idem, wart ihr immer drin vergakelt, und trugt euch mit enern 
Spiel- und Naschsachen herum die ganze Peiertage^^^ (^You^d 
better hold your tongue,^ said the old woman, while adjusting the 
dresses of the puppets which had become slightly disarranged . , 
^ when a child, you used to be infatuated with them and to carry 
about your toys and titbits with you throughout the holidays 

While vergakelt is here constiued with the preposition (drin) 
in the sense of ^ vernarrt in,^ it occurs without preposition and in a 
slightly different shade of meaning m the next chapter. 

^Goethe, WUhelm Metsters theatraUsche Sendung Mitteilimgen liber 
die wiedergefundene erste Fassimg von W Meisters Lehrjaliren von G. 
Billeter Zdnch 1910 — Goethes Werhe Hrsg im Anftrage der Gross- 
herzogin Sophie v Sachsen Bd 51 u 52 Weimar, 1911, — Goethe, Wil- 
helm Me%ster8 theatraUsche Sendung Nach der Sehulthess’schen Abschrift 
hrsg V H Maync Stuttgart u Berlin (Cotta) 1911 
® Billeter, pp 22 and 26, — Goethes Werke, vol 51, pp 5 and 9 — ^Maync, 
pp 2 and 5, — The two passages are also found in Selections from Glasstoal 
German L%terature, by Klara H Oollitz, New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1914, pp. 437 and 440, 
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“Dieser Aktus endigte sieh Die ubugen Klcmen -naioii ailc 
\ei^akelt, Wilhelm alleiii erwartcte das Eolgende mid sann daiaiii 
(This act thus came to an end While all the other children lune 
m a trance, Wilhelm alone was uniting foi the peilormaneo to bo 
resumed and leflcetmg on lis outcome ) 

As shown especially by the contiasl “'Wilholm allein on\auoio 
nnd sann,” vetgalelt appaiently is used here as a sinonvin of 
‘bezanbert’ or ‘vcrzuekt/ The state of mind of the majority of 
the children no doubt resembles the one described a fen lines back bv 
the reib vergeistei n “ Dei Hohepriester Samuel erschien mit Jona- 
than, und dire -weehselnde Stimmen lergeisteiteii ganz ihre kleiiie 
Zuschauei ” Uery likely their enthusiasm manifested itself even 
moio plainly at the end of the act, so that veigalcU may be taken 
in the sense of ‘ nairiseh ’ or ‘ von Sinnen ’ 

The woid veigalelt is not recorded m oui dictionaiies As far 
as I am aware it does not occur in Geiman liteiaturo except in 
these two passages We can haidly then accept it as a regular 
Modern German woid How did it find its nar into Goethe's 
language'’ and what is the etymon^ 

The only attempt to answer these questions that has come to my 
notice is a brief reference in vol 61 (p 298) of the 'Weimai Goethe 
edition to the paitieiple gegaclelt, used by Goethe in a letter to 
Iiau von Stein “Friz hat mich vor vieren gewcekt und das neue 
Jahr herbey gegackelt” {Goethes Brief e, Weimar edition, vol iv, 
p. 1) Yet gacheln and gakeln are obviously two different verbs. 
Gegachelt in the letter to Frau v Stein means ‘gesehwatzt’ or 
‘ geplappert ’ Sanders in his Worterhuch i, 629“ no doubt is right 
in regarding Goethe’s gacleln as a by-form of Mod Ger. gacheln, 
meaning (1) ‘to cluck, cackle,’ (2) ‘to prattle, chatter.’ The co- 
existence of the two present forms, the one without and the other 
with umlaut, has many parallels Gf , e. g , Mod, Ger. sclmatzen 
(M H G.swatzen) mdschwatzen (M 'E. G. swelzen) ‘to prattle,' 
or Mod Ger. baUeln (a variant of plappern) and Bhenish Prus- 
sian lalheln^ ‘to babble’ 

If we agree to identify Goethe’s gacheln with Mod.' Ger. gacheln, 
the gulf correspondingly widens— as regards both the form and the 
meaning— between this verb and the term vergaheU The spelling 

’“Mbele, aucli lahMe, klatschen, schwatzen” Hoemg, Worterlwk 
der Kolner Mmdart, Koln, 1905, p 11 
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of the lattei woid seems to indicate that the stem \ 0 A\el is loiig^ 
and while the verb gaclceln designates the utterance of soniids latlier 
than the existence of thoughts, veigakelt cleaily lefeis to a state of 
mind pioduced in exceptional circumstances Inasmuch as it im- 
plies a contrast between every day life — or the regulai course of 
human thoughts — and a mental condition out of the oidmaiy, it 
reminds us of certain Modern Geiman woids implying a smiilai 
contrast between reality — or common experience — and \isions due 
to artificial means or belonging to an imaginary world, such as 
GauMei, a synonym of ^Zauberer, Jahrmarktskimstler, Tasehen- 
spieler,^ and OanJceUi, meaning ^Zauberei, Blendweik, NTairens- 
possen ^ Is ve't galelt then perhaps connected with the Modern 
German vcib gaulceln ^ to juggle, delude Taking it for gianted 
that the meaning of the 'word admits this suggestion, it remains 
to be shown that ii] Goethe’s language (oi let us say at once, in 
Goethe’s dialect) the vowel d e , long a) may replace the Modern 
German diphthong au 

The substitution of this a for the old diphthong au is chaiacter- 
istic of the Bavarian and of several Central German — especially 
Ehinefranconian and Eastfraneoman — dialects. A detailed delin- 
eation of the area m which this vowel-change occurs, may be found 
m one of Wrede’s reports on Wenker’s Sprachatlas des Deiitschen 
Reiches, in the Anz f, dt AU xxiii (1897), ^09 and 217 and 
xxiv, 123. As regards the district from the Siegerland to the 
Vogelsberg, Wrede’s statements were revised by B Maurmann, 
^^Zur Verbreitung von d fur wgerm w = ahd {Z$ f dt 

Mmdarten ]ixs>g v 0 Heilig u. H Teuchert, 1913, p 193) The 
region in which this d is met with includes the city of Frankfurt 
on the Main The noun ^ Auge,’ e g,, is in Frankfurt pronounced 
Aag, pi. Aage (see A Askenasy, Die Frankfurter Mmdart u. ihre 
Liieratur, Frankf. a M. 1904, p 159), ^Baum’ is changed to 
Baam, pi Baam {e g , Eerschlaam p. 90, Aeppelbaam p le35), 
^ taub ’ appears as daab, ‘ Frau ’ as Fraa {ib. p 160), etc 

The form then in which we might expect to find the Mod. Gen 
gaukeln, if preserved in this dialect, would be gaakeln As a inat- 

*By the diphthong au we understand the one corresponding to 

Gothic and Westgennanic au in distinction from the New High German 
au developed from earlier u in words like aus, Brau% Gaul, SauSf Matter, 
Maul, Sauer, etc 
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ter of fact, this very verb, together with the noun. Oaakeleie, has 
eurvived in Frankfurt to this day, and the identity of these words 
with Mod Ger gauMn and GauJcelei, although apparently not yet 
noticed, is so evident as to leave no room foi any doubt I shall 
quote again from Askenasy, D%e Fianlfwiei Mundati 

(1) P 217 “ gaahele (Spass machen) mit de Maad goaheh 
Fries, 8t A S 6 ” 

The reference is to the historical comedy “ Das Studenten-AttentAt 1833 ” 
by Job Jae Fries (m Altfranhfurter humorist isch-historiscJie Sitteuhilde} 
m dramat Form von Johann Jacobus Fiankf a M 1899) — Foi the 
interpretation 'Spass machen^ we may substitute, without altering the 
sense, 'Narrheit treiben’ ('to fool’) in the sense of 'to jest’ or 'to 
joke ’ — The words mit de Maad of course mean ' with the girls ’ 

(2) P 72 “die Madchen durfen kerne G-aaleleie (Fixes, Rev 
S 162) treiben und raussen ruhig an ihrem Fleisslhngel aibeiten 

The reference here is to the comedy Die Revolution 18 by the same 
author and found in the same collection {Altfimkfurter humoi isttsch^ 
hist or Sittenlilder) — G-aaheleie may be translated by ‘Narrheit’ ('tom- 
foolery’) 

Was Goethe aware of the fact that he was using a dialectal form 
when he employed the term vergahelt in his first draft of WUlielm 
Meister^ In other words, was he aware of the connection of the 
verb galceln with High German gaukeln^ The answer must be in 
the negative, for the reason that Goethe uses the regular Modern 
German form, alongside of the one belonging to the Frankfurt 
dialect In the second chapter of the Sendung, on the same page 
on which the word vergaheli is found, we read* “Wilhelm aber 
genet in erne Kachdenklichkeit, daruber er das Ballet von Mohren 
und Mohrinnen, Schafern und Schafennnen, Zwergen und Zwer- 
gmnen nur wie im Schatten vor sich hingaukeln sah/^ 

Hebmann Coulitz, 

Johns Eopicms Xlniversity 
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111 the one- volume Oxford Spenser (p xxxv), Ernest de Selin- 
couit suggests^ for the first time I belie\e, that the Lay of Clonnda 
commonly attributed to the Countess of Pembroke is m fact Spen- 
sei’s^ that Spenser wiote it in her name This conclusion I had 
reached some years since, and now wish to confiim with further 
observations Selincourt rests the case solely on its peculiarly 
Spenserian effects of rhythm and melody^’ — he does not descend 
to instances, — and on the fact that it is woven into the plan of 
the \olume, and not a separate work standing by itself, like those 
that follow ” If Selincourt’s suggestion is to carry conviction, it 
vould seem m need of further development 

The Lay is in fact introduced veiy much as aie ceitain short 
poems incidental to the Shephetdes CaUfidai, namely, the plaints 
in the eclogues for August and November, and the song to Eliza 
in that foi April At the end, two stanzas without change of metre 
mtioduce the Alexandrines of Ludovie Bryskett Fiom what pre- 
cedes it is sepal ated, not by title or pagination, but solely by an 
ornamental capital and band The folloAvmg lines serve as tran- 
sition — 

But first lus sister that Clonnda hight 

began this dolefull lay 

Which least I marre the sweetnesse of the vearse, 

In sort as she it sung, I will rehearse 

These lines constitute, I believe, the only evidence — certainly 
ambiguous evidence — ^that Lady Pembroke wrote the Lay I think, 
however, it is demonstrable that she did not 

Spenser’s Astrophel and the Lay, which are thus linked, are 
composed in the same sestet, rimmg ababoc In each case, fur- 
thermore, the second line usually ends in a colon The Lay offers 
eleven instances in sixteen stanzas, while in four of the remaining 
five lines an interiogation point forbade it Astrophel offers thirty- 
four instances in thirty-nine ^stanzas (I use the text of B. M 
11536, since S'elineourfs text offers seven of these colons in 
Astrophel ) Such a resemblance can hardly be fortuitous* That 
it IS no accident of publication or caprice becomes certain from the 
facts that in the one hundred sestets (ababco) of The Teares of 
the Muses it occurs but three times, in the Eleg%e of thirty-nine 

79 
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stanzas follo’wmg Astt oph^l it occnis but tlirca times SiniilaiU 
a oolon after the second line almost never ap23ears in &i>ensei s 
sonnets except in the AmoietU, ivlieie it maiks seventy ol the 
sighty-nme 

This metrical similarity indicates that the Lay is an integial 
pait of Asiropliel, iiitei woven just as Spenser interweaves the lament 
of Alcyon in Daplmaida (197-539) There feignedly a husband, 
as here a sister, mourns the deceased If it be objected that he 
definitely attributes the Lay to Sidney’s sister, no less so does he 
attribute the Daphnmda complaint of seven times seven stanzas to 
Arthur Georges Witness Cohn Clout (384-7) — 

And theie is sad Alcyon bent to mourne. 

Though fit to frame an euerlastmg dittie, 

Whose gentle spright for Daphne’s death doth touin 
Srv^^eet lays of lone to endless plaints of pittie 

These circiinistances by themselves do, indeed, admit of the inter- 
pretation that Spenser in writing Astiopliel conformed to the style 
of Lady Pembroke’s Lay* And it is clear that the Lay preceded 
Asiroyhel in composition — ^if we may trust Spenser’s words. In 
The Rmnes of Tme (316-9) occurs an allusion to the Lay * — 

But who can better sing, 

Than thine owne sister, peerless Ladie biight, 

Which to thee ['Sidney] sings with deep harts soi rowing 

Shortly after, in his dedicatory epistle to this poem, addressed to 
Lady Pembroke, Spenser states that he has been reproached for 
suffering his patrons’ names to sleep in silence and forgetfulness,” 
and has therefore composed The Rmnes of Tvme, This apology 
has naturally been taken to imply that he had as yet written nothing 
in memory of Sidney, and therefore that Astwphel is of subsequent 
composition It does not, however, forbid his having written foi 
the Countess the Lay in question, except that his praise of it (319- 
%%) becomes sly self-praise. 

Eeturn to the colon * we may be sure that Spenser did not adopt 
it from the Countess. It is an old device in Spenser, found in the 
same stam;a in 1579, as in the January and December eclogues. In 
January it serves for nine of thirteen stanzas, in December, for 
nineteen of twenty-six The October eclogue presents it in fifteen 
of twenty. 
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One may go so fai as to say that Spenser, feigning himself in 
the shepherd Colm, uses this device as a trademark of Colin Where 
it appears in January and December, Cohn speaks. It appears 
where his songs are sung in the April lay eight times of thirteen , 
in the November lament ten times of fifteen It is begun in Colm^s 
lament in the August eclogue, but not continued — probably because 
of the difficulty of including it in a sestina It is often carried into 
Colm^s speeches in Cohn Clout (101, 292, 465, 621, 687, 750, 928) 
The one maiked exception occurs in October, where Piers and 
Cuddle use it regularly But e\en here E K declares in his gloss 
I doubte whethei by Cuddie be specified the author selfe, or some 
other/^ 

Apart from this detail, several specific features serve to link 
Astropliel and the Lay Astropliel is addressed to shepheards , 
the Lay to ^^shepheards lasses (37) Each treats at length of 
the flowei Astiophel (mentioned elsewhere by Spenser only, and 
only in Alcyon’s lament in Daplinaida 346) And certain lines, 
not striking out of their context, present in the reading marked 
parallels. (1) dearest unto mee^^ 150, greatest losse to 
mee^^ Lay 36, (2) “Merrily masking” Astr 28, “Your mery 
maker” Lay 48, (3) “layes of love” Astr 35, “such layes of 
love” Lay 44. However insignificant alone, these help to clinch 
the matter 

We know that the piactice was not new, but was common, for 
poets to write verses to bear their patrons^ names Therefore, even 
if the Lay at first circulated in manuscript as Lady Pembroke’s, — 
and we have no assurance that it did, — still this is not inconsistent 
with SpensePs authorship And to suppose her authorship forces 
an assumption that Lady Pembroke appropriated this trick of 
punctuation and sentence structure which Spenser had made dis^ 
tinetively Colin’s. Note, moreover, that ih the Lay Colin allegedly 
still speaks , for he says — 

In sort as she it sung, I will reheaise 

Will anyone versed in Elizabethan letters hazard an hypothesis that 
Spenser revised into a distinctive form an earlier poem actually 
composed by Lady Pembroke ? Ce ne vaut pas la peine 
To some, I hope, the line of argument followed above will appear 
superfluous It should be sufficient to elaborate a little on the 
argument which S41incourt might readily have developed, that 
2 
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Lady Pembroke could hardly have achieved such chaiactciisiically 
Sponseiian effects, as foi instance the following lines {Lay 61-1) 

But that iinmoitall spirit, wlncli ^^As deekt 
With all the dowiies of eelestiall pace 
By soueraine choice fiom the heiienlv q lines belect, 

And lineally deriu’d from Angells lace 


The assthetic cntic, especuilly if a Platoiubt, should compate luth 
tins SpensePs sonnet to the Countess in meinory of her brother, 
01 The Bimes of Time (281-9) lie uill not be iinieuaulech 
They contrast cleaily with the lame mutation of Colin's st}]e of- 
fered by Spenser’s friend Bryskett in his ensuing Past o) all Aeg- 
logue Indeed, one cannot read the passages side by side without 
concluding that if Lady Pembroke wrote the Lay, she has come 
measurably nearer imitating Spensoi than did such passionate 
admirers of his verse as Shelley oi Keats 

Percy W. Long 


Harvard Uniie'tsttg 


ANGLO-SAXON UMBOB AND SBLD-GUMA 

The Anglo-Saxon noun umhoi occuis m a senii-Malthuwan pas- 
sage in the gnomic veises of the Exeter Book (line 31), and twice 
(in composition) in Beowulf 46, umloi-wesende, 1188, uinhot- 
wesendum This list of occurrences is not to bo increased by Otto 
Sehlotterose’s conjectured fugel-umber (for fugel-tinibei , Pheentx 
236; Bonner Beitrage zut Anglistik ssv, 26, 62) 

The undisputed meaning of umior is ‘ child.’ This is clear m 
each occurrence of the word, and it is supported by the alternative 
compound emht-wesende^ which is also found m the prose (Bngl 
Stud XLii, 321) Heyme, however, in the early editions of his 
Beowulf kept on questioning the meaning, and Nathaniel Muller 
{Die My then %m Beowulf, Leipzig, 1878, 6 f.) contended for an 
identification with Scandinavian diorni (cf. Icel u-honnn, 
‘unborn’), deducing a specialized meaning to fit his interpretation 
of the mythical history of Scyld in the opening passage of Beowulf. 
The inevitable ‘first thought’ that the second syllable of umhor 
may connect the word with the verb berm antedates Muller, and 
survives to this day m the definition ‘ Neugeborner,’ adopted by 
Holihausen {Beowulf, ii. Teil, 1906). 
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There is another line of transmission in the suggested etymologi- 
cal definitions of nmbo'i In the Glossary to liis edition of Beowulf 
(IS'io), Thorpe lepeated the question (presumably from Ettmiil- 
]ei% p 44) of the possible iclation of umboi to ynipe, ^giaft, shoot/ 
mid legal ded the word as ^^of similar formation to lamhoi, lidloi 
etc This \3ew is favored and set forth in detail by Leo {Angel- 
iaclMSches Glossal , 18T7) Since Leo’s time the development of 
-cs, -os stems has come to be bettei understood^ and the morpholo- 
gical presumption against Ins aigument is conclusive It must be 
admitted, limveiei, that the word imp did in later times take on 
the iiguratn e sense of child ’ [see NED ] 

The etymological explanation of unibot iimv submitted for con- 
sideiation has not, so far as I know, been suggested hitherto It 
can be stated in the formula cef cafoia = {ymhe, ynil) 

timlor 

In this connection it wull be kept in mind that the preposition 
t}ml) {ijmhe) has often been mistranslated Altho Ettmiiller (p. 
48) recognized the signification ^ post^ after,’ Sweet, for example, 
failed m successive editions of liis Anglo-Saxon Reader to define it 
correctly in certain ^ phrases of time,’ which may be illustrated by 
]>oes ymb in mM Me gefuhton etc . tertio post pugnam die etc 
{Orosim, 246, 5) , ymb vn wintra ond ymb lytlne eacon [id,, 252, 
19) ; ymbe geares ryne {id., 248, 16) , ymb due niht {Beowulf, 
135) But this matter is surveyed by Sievers {Beitrage xxis, 
o23 f ), and of special importance in this discussion is his state- 
ment Pur eigenthch lebend'ig kann also offenbar nur die bedeix- 
tung ^nach’ dienen.” The meaning ^ after’ is thus established, 
especially for Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon, as that which should 
be effective in a derivative from the radical syllable of ymbe 

It may be thought that a difficulty is encountered in obtaining 
the basic form ^nmb assumed in the suggested derivation of tmbor; 
but an investigation of Johannes Schmidt {K Z xxvi, 37 f ) suffi- 
ciently warrants this assumption 

The conclusion, therefore, is that umbor, ^ child, offspring, de- 
scendant,^ IS derived from ^umb, ^ after, post' {cf Lat posteri; 
German Nachlomme) just as eafora {u, o umlaut, EngL Stud 
XXX, 270, cf, 0 S aiafw, Noreen, Abfiss der germ. Lautlehre, 124) 
IS derived fiom cef (accented form of of) Altho in theme-forma- 
tion umbor does not folloiv eafota, it is m close agreement with 
iivo other words of like meaning, namely, tudor and wdoor 
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The warden of the coast, greeting Beowulf and his company, 
refers specifically to Beowulf in the words ‘ one of you is a more 
distinguished warrior than I have ever before seen , if liis incom- 
parable appearance does not misrepiesent liira, he is not a mere 
seld-guma’ (1 249) That is, according to the conmiciitalors, ho 
IS not a mere hall-man, retainer, henchman, or staj’-at-hoinc, 
carpet-knight, or, finally, peasant, who possesses only a seld (i e 
a poor dwellmg, or a small plot of ground), “Mann niedrigen 
Standes ” 

This diversity of suggested meanings, however, leaves the epithet 
seld-guma still in doubt, for the most probable of these suggestions, 
‘retainer,’ is not suitable m this particular application, and by im- 
plication it puts a depressed estimation upon the rank of a social- 
mihtary class that is always highly honored in epic usage On the 
other hand, the meanings that have been less favoied bv editors and 
translators, these, I hold, aie set aside by the fact that both in 
simple form and in composition the English seld does not agiee in 
specialized significations with the German selde This is made 
strikmgly manifest by the absence m English of compounds that 
would correspond to the German seldmann, selmatm, seldner, ‘ be- 
wohner, besitzer ernes als seld bezeiehneten gebaudes oder gates ’ ; 
and selden-gui, selden-hof, ‘ klemes, meist selbstandiges bauergut ’ 
(Grimm’s Worterluch) 

To come at once to the point, a slight change in the text of 
Beowulf will make it clear that this unique occurrence of seld-guma 
offers no diffieulty By readmg Is (for ms. Nis) pcet seld-guma. 
the meanmg of the epi&et becomes fittmgly ‘ seldom, rare, superior 
man, mr nwms egregius’ This is m accord with the known 
compounds of seld- in Anglo-Saxon, seld-(M, ‘ seldom known, won- 
derful’, seld-cyme, ‘a rare visit’, seld-slem, ‘seldom seen, un- 
common,’ etc , and it is in accord with the tradition by which words 
of this type were kept alive, and which made possible such words of 
later periods as seld-speech. seld-time, seldrknown, etc. [see NED."]. 

Kemble made an approach to the right understanding of the 
passage when he recorded “ seld, rarb " in his glossary, but n%s of 
the context diverted him mto a curiously impossible rendering: 
“ That man is not one seldom dignified in feats of arms.” 


James W. Bright 



ZUE SYNTAX DES VEEBXJMS MEINEN IM ALTHOCH- 

DEUTSCHEN 


In dem Monseer Biuchstncke De VocorUone Gentium (xxviii, 
17-18) kommt das Zeitwort meimt in der 3 pers sg vor Et ita 
m %Uo pnmo mandato de%, de quo in euangelio vnterroganti m 
oespondens dominus aitj BnU so sama m demo ensUn gotes gabote 
in gotspelle meimt daz fmgentemo {Es fmgentemo) sih truht%n 
antuui ta, quad Es fragt sich nun, ob man meimt luer als peison- 
liches Zeitwort, dessen Subjekt aus dem folgenden Nebensatz zu 
verstelien ist, oder als unpexsonliches Zeiiwort mit ausgelassenem 
Subjekt (iz) auffassen sollte In der Ausgabe von Endlieber und 
Hoflmann {P^agmentaTlieotisca, Viennae, 1841) wird mmi^hier 
als peisonlicbes Zeitwort aufgefasst, mdem es das latemische ait 
{Vohal , S 41, meinit, ait, 28, 18) wiedergeben soli Das ist nun 
offenbai falsch, da quad das latemische ait wiedergibt, wahrend 
meimt die Verbalidee ausdruckt, welclie im latemischen ita in illo 
pimo mandato da zu verstehen ist. Das Verbum substantivum 
(esse), welches hiei wie oft nu Lateimsclien nicht ausgedruckt 
ist, wird offers in den ahd Dbeisetzungen durch das unpersonlicbe 
Zeitwort memit vertreten (vgl unten). Meimt ist hier also als 
unpersonlieh mit zu erganzendem Subjekt (iz) aufzufassen, wahr- 
end der folgende Nebensatz (daz fmgentemo sih truhtin antuurta) 
als dessen Objekt anzusehen ist Nach memit steht das demon- 
strati v-relative Pronomen (daz) in Apokoinou-Konstruktion als 
Objekt sowohl von meimt als auch von a^ituwta Die ahd Bber- 
setzung heisst dami buchstablich "Und auf gleiche Weise m 
ersten Gebot Gottes in der Heiligen Schrift heisst es, namhch, was 
der Herr demjemgen antwortete und sprach, welcher ihn fragte 
So sama . meimt heisst gleichfalls heisst es ^ ^ es bezeichnet 
dasselbe,^ ^ es hat dieselbe Bedeutung,^ namhch die Liele (charitas, 
I Kor XIII ), wo von die Eede ist Zwar kommt das ahd, meinen 
mit personlichem Subjekt^ im Siime von ^meinen,’ ^sagen,^ sehr 
haufig vor, aber an der betreffenden Stelle kann von personlichem 
Subjekt kerne Eede sein, da das fehlende Subjekt nicht aus dem 

^ Vgl Otfnd I, 3, 31, ih memu sanota martun, in, 7, 33, thie fisga zeinmt, 
uum forasagon meinent, und Isidor xiv, 15, et filium et pattern ostendit, 
ohmu%8$o meimda %r dhar sunn end% fater^ 
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folgenden Nebensatz gefolgert weiJeii dar£ (vgl unien) Pas 
Subjekt muss also unpersonlich sein, und dalier muss tneiiiil als 
unpersonliehes Zeitwoit mit zu eiganzendem Subjekt aufgelas'-l 
widen. Mevmt beisst danu ‘ (es) bezeiclinel, bedeutci, lici-si ' 

Dieser mipeisonliche Gebraucli von mcmcn nut tleui Akku'=ati\ 
kommt besonders haufig in den Monseei Bniclislm kcni, .sellenoi 
aber bei Otfrid vor Otfiid hat z B iiur ii, 4, 63, iz mcmit liiai 
then gates diut, welches offenbar das Lateinische de& Hrabanns 
Maurus (in Matth 33) de vwo sando prophdta est wiedeigibt In 
der Isidorubersetznng hingegen (Henchs Ausgabe, Quellen und 
Forsch Lxxii, Strassburg, 1893) kommt das unpeisonliche iiieinit 
ofters auch mit fehlendem Subjekt (tzs) vor, da es bei den niipci- 
sonlichen Verben im Ahd uberhaupt nicht iiotwendig wai, das 
Subjekt auszdrucken z B xv, 18, ecce ti%a, see heai meiitd nu 
dhn, xtni, 16 Sic locus m hehieo habei, Dheasa slat auh meunt 
m dhemu §bmzschin chzscnhe. Hier ist der ahd Ubersetzor \om 
lateimschen Vorbild insoweit syntaktisch abgewidien, als er die iin 
Lateinischen personliehe Konstruktion {ecce (sunl) tna, Inc locus 
— halet) dureh eine im Dentschen unpersonliche (d h. inauit nut 
dem Alchusativ) wiedergegeben hat. An alien diesen Stellen re- 
giert memit den Akkusativ, obgleieh das Latemisehe einen aiidcren 
Kasus dafnr verlangt' drut (akk. = OT/*o sane to, abl ), dhn 
(akk =Lat <m,nom ), dheasa stat (akk.=Lat. h%c locus, nom ). 

Ebenso muss meimt an der betreflenden SteUe des Traklatos 
De Vocatione Gentvum als unpersonliehes Zeitwort mit dass als di- 
rektem Objekt aufgefasst werden. Der Nebensatz daz — truhtvn 
antuurta ('das, was der Herr antwortete’) steht dann gleiehfalls 
als Objekt von mevnit, indem daz diesen Nebensatz einleitet. Letz- 
teres steht also in Apokomou-Konstruktion als Objekt sowohl von 
mewM als auch von antuurta 

Em syntaktisch etwas ahnliches Verhaltnis liegt m der Isidor- 
uberseteung (v, 10) vor. Hier kommt der Inflmtiv meinan in 
indirekter Bede vor Das Subjekt (m) fehlt und das Zeitwort 
regiert, wie m den obigen Fallen, den Akkusativ. Is. v, 10, Dvm 
enim audzs deum unctum, vntellege christum, Dhar dhu cMhoris 
ufnhi dhen chisalbodon got metnan, ziuuare fimim dhanne dhazs 
dhar zst Christ cUzeuhnit Got steht nicht als Subgekt, sondern 
als Objekt von meimm, dessen Subjekt (m ) feblt. Der Infinitiv 
ist also als unpersonlich aufzufassen, so dass er iur die 3. Person 
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iiid sg (got acc ) memit (cl li ^es wird Goti bezeiclmet/ ' es 
bedeutet dasselbc als Goti mit Eueksielit auf den 6esaroteii^= 
"nut dein Gesalbten ivircl Gott gemeint’) der diiekten Ecde steht 
Deiselbe Gedanke wild in dei nachsten Zeilo diiieh zeihnan peisoii- 
licli ausgediuekt, dhur isi christ cliizeiliint Dlicu meinit clin^t 
(aec ) unci dhtn ist clnist (nom ) chizexlinit bedeutet 3a ein imd 
dasselbc 

An del betrellendeii Stelle cles Monseei Biudistuckes De Y oca- 
hone Gentium claxl: man meimt aus zwei Grunden nielit als peisoii- 
liehes Zeitwoit auflassen^ namlich ( 1 ) \\eil dei Ubersetzer keiiien 
Giund liatte, das lateinibche ait zweiinal (meinit quad) ^Meder- 
zugeben, und ( 2 ) weil si«li ein Pronoinen- iin Alid niemals anf 
ein erst naeliher genanntes Sub3ekt bezielit^ Wenn clei Ubeisetzei 
aiicli das lateiiiisclie aib zweiinal liatte wiecleigeben wolleii, so hatte 
er doeli keinen Giund geliabt, dafiu im Dcutsehen verschiedene 
Tempora (vgl mamt, pias , aber quad, prat ) zu walilen Vielinehi 
bozielit sieh meinit auf das gogenwaitige Thema dei Predigt, \\ahi- 
end sieh quad oJttenbai auf die liistoiisclie Vergangenheit (d h auf 
die Worte Clmsti) bezieht Es 1st weiter falseh em sicli auf tiiilitin 
bezieliendes Personalpronomen (ir) als fehlendes Sub3ekt von 
meimt anzunehmen^ da sicli em Pronoinen im Ahcl niemals auf 
em erst nachhei genannteKS Sub3ekt bezielit (vgl. oben Pussn 3 ) 

-*Wenn man das Zeitwoit meimt als personhclx auffasst, so muss man 
liier exn imausgedrucktes pronommales Snbjekt annelimen, welches sich 
auf das folgende tiuhtin heziehen wuide 

®Vgl Kogel’s Berner kung zu dem Cteorgshed) Z 17, in seiner Gesohiolite 
dei deutsclien Litteratur his mm Ausgange des Mittelalters, Strassburg, 
1894, I, S 100 Die alid Kegel, dass sich em Pronoinen me auf em erst 
naeliher genanntes Subjekt beziehen daif, gilt auch im Altnordischen (vgl 
M Hygaard, Norroen Syntax, Knstiania, 1905 §10, 11, 12 ff) und im 

Altsachsischen (vgl Otto Behaghel, Die Syntax des Hehand, Leipzig, 1897 
§433-442) 

In diesen beiden Dialekten darf das pronominale Subjekt nieht aus dem. 
erst naeliher Genaimten gefolgert werden, daher kann sich das Subjekt 
aueh nicht auf das eist naeliher Genannte beziehen Zwar folgt zmveilen 
im Altsliehsischen bei mehreren an emander angereihten Hauptsatzen das 
Subjekt dem zweiten Verbum, aber dann 1 st beim ersten kein pronominalos 
Subjekt ausgelassen, sondern das Subjekt des zweiten Verbums 1 st auch 
zugleieh Subjekt des eisten, z B H 1075 tho higan eft niuson endi iialior 
geng mhiun fiimd Dasselbe gilt auch vom Objekt, z B H 2185 emode 
endi cumde iro kmdes dod (vgl nhd,, wir trafen und erqiticMen den 
Mensohen, da gingen und spraehen wtr)* 
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Dagegen ist das Subj'ekt von quad ausgelassen, weil cla^selbe 
(iruhUn) scbon im vorigen Nebensatsie ausgedi'iickt vm 

Urn den Sinn der Stelle deutlicher nnd anschaulieher zu machon, 
benutzte der Ubersetzer das unpersonliche nieiint ansialt des Vcr- 
bums substantivnm, welches un Lateinischen olt fehlt iia (cst) in 
dlo primo mandaio dei, so sama meinit, geradc so wie in der 
Isidorubersetzung y, 10, Dum audis deim 'unctum ( esse), Dhar 
dhu chihons got meman, SY, 18, ecce tna (sunt), see Imr 
meimt nu dim, nnd bei Otfrid ii, 4, 63 de vuo sancto piophetm 
est, iz meimt hw/r then gotes drut 

Selbst das personliche memen fuhit der Ubersetzer, wo ei die 
Stelle etwas klarer anslegen will, ohne* latemisches Vorbild will- 
kurlich em z B Is xxii, 15, Pamolus enini clinstus quia homo, 
meimda dher foiasago chmuisso m dheiu christes h/iizilun, nnd 
aneh Notker (Ps 35), ut audwm vocem laudis tuae, daz ich lee]idre, 
lOH MBiNO, daz ih feineme unde hechenne die stimma dines lobes 

Eernei war es im Ahd uberlianpt nicht notwendig, das iz als 
Snbjekt der nnpersonlichen Verba auszudrackcii Eiuige nnpoi- 
sonliehe Verba kommen sogar menials mit iz voi (vgl gihis(il) ‘ 
Aneh bei denjenigen personlichen Verben, welche ein unbeatimnites 
Subjekt verlangen, wird das Snbjekt oft mcht ausgedruckt Diese 
Neigung findet man besonders stark in der Isidornbersetznng Als 
Ubersehrift des Eapitels fugt der Ubersetzer oft em Hear qnhidit 
umh Oder huueo (vgl rv, 1, xiii, 4; xxi, 15) willkurlich hmzu, 
wo das latemische Vorbild nnr den Titel hat Hear quhidit umhi 
heisst ‘hier sprieht man nber . 'hxer wird besprochen.’ Die 
Anslassnng des nnbestimmten Snbjektes bei diesem personlichen 
Verbnm ist nnn der Anslassnng des Snb]ektes bei dem nnperson- 
lichen meimt ganz analog, nnr dass im ersteren Fall ei n e Person 
(vgl Nhd man), im letzteren dagegen das nnpersonliche izs als 
Snbjekt zn verstehen ist Im ersteren Pall (hear quhidit) setzt die 
Verbalhandlimg irgend welche Person als Handelnden vorans, 
wahrend im letzteren das Verbnm nnpersonlieh ist, d.h ein Ver- 
bnm, dessen Subjektsnommativ entweder eine Sache als Trager 
der Handlnng andentet, oder als bloss formale Erganznng des 
Satzes anfgefasst werden darf Dass dieses quhidit, sowohl als 

‘Vgl Erdmanns Ausgabe von Otfrid (Halle, 1882), S 335, Note zu I, i, 
10”. Ferner Erdmanns Onmdsmge der deutsehen Syntm, Stuttgart, 1886, 
I, §6 
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meimt, init zu erganzendem Snbjekt dem ahd Sprachgebraucli 
gemass war, beweist die Tatsache, dass dieselben vom lateinischen 
Vorbilde iiiiabhangig vorliegen. Fur das lateimsehe Veibum sub- 
stantivum benutzt dei Ubersetzer aucli das peisonlicbe quhedan, 
lasst abei dessen unbestimmtes Sub^ekt aus, so z B ii, 12, R%nc 
est et illiid xn hhio loh, Umlx dhazs selha qulidd auh xn xobes 
boohhiun Die abd Ubersetzung lieisst dann, ^ liber dasselbe sprach 
man auch im Buche Hiob/ ^das wurde auch m dem Buche Hiob 
besproclieii ^ 

Solche peisonlichen Yerba, die ein unbestimmtes Pronominal- 
subjekt leilangen, wie quhedan bei Isidor, siiid also mit den un- 
personliehen Veiben msoweit verwandt, als das Sub],ekt des Yer- 
bums in beiden Fallen unbestimmt ist Daher fehlt wolil oft in 
beiden Fallen ® das Subjekt, weil die Yerbalfoim ohne ausgedruck- 
tes Subjekt an und fur sich genugte, urn das Subjekt zu bezeiclinen 
Das uar aber nicht dei Fall bei den personlichen Verben mit be- 
stimmteni Pionominalsubjekt Da musste das Pionominalsubjekt 
entweder ausgediuekt oder aus dem vorliei Genannten verstanden 
werden, sonst war die Yerbalform bei dieseii Verben nicht an und 
fur sicli genugend, urn das Subjekt zu bezeichnen (vgl Erdmanns 
Grundziige dex deutschen Syniax, i, § 5) Bei Otfnd zwar findet 
man diese Eegel oft durchbrochen, aber das kann man der poet- 
iseheii Freiheit zuschreiben, die an einem viel alteren (deni Goti- 
schen entspreehenden) Zustand der Spraclie festhalt In der ahd 
Prosa gait diese Eegel auch viel fiuhei als bei Otfiid, m den Mon- 
seer Bruchstueken 

Da nun die Auslassung des Sub^ektes sowohl bei den personlichen 
Verben, welche ein unbestimmtes Pronominalsubjekt verlangen,'als 
bei alien unpeisonlichen Verben legelmassig stattfinden durfte, so 
iiegt im Ahd die Gefahr desto naher, das personliche mexnen mit 
dem unpersonliclien memen zu veiwechseln Das ist jedenfalls, 
was sieh Bndliclier und Hoffmann an der betreffenden Stelle des 
Traktales De Vocatxone Qenh'unv haben zu schulden kommen lassen 

®Bbenso fiillt im Altnordisohen (vgl Nygaard, §16, 16) sowohl das un 
bestimmte als clas impersonlielie pronommale Subjekt oft atis, % B OH 
233, 20 Bvd Bcgxr i Txyggm flokk% = so er&ahlt mm xn dem ^ Flohhr^ uher 
Olaf Tryggvasovij welches dem ahd (Isidor ii, 12) umH dhazs selha quhad 
axih in lohes hoohhnm m dieser Beziehtmg genau entspncht (vgl auch Mi 
getr ]>es8 = hier erisahlt man, was so oft m den Sagen vorkommt, init dem 
Hear quhidit ximhi oder hmieo des Isidor (iv, i xnx, 4, xxr, 15) 
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Man beachte ancb, class das unpersoiihdic Snb 3 okt i. inn da 
loikommt, wo dem Tcibum kem Teil des Pradikates luiaintdir. 
eine Neigung, die sieli bei deu niipeisoiilulieii Yeibeii avuh mi \hd 
stalk inerken lasst Otfnd liai z B, ii. -I, 63, inpui}l Inni Ihrii 
gates dmt, Isidor aber xv, IS, See Item nieuiii nii ilkn niid vrnn. 
16, Dheasa stat auh meinit -in dhetiiu An dot bidudlomk'ii 

Stelle des Traktates Do Vocatwne Gentium stebt ein betpaditlii hoi 
Teil des Piadikates dem Veibum voran, Enti so samu lu doma 
eiistin gates gdbote m golspelle meiinf da': 

Fernei darf man das dem Verbuin gleich iolgeudo da: luelit a!s 
bestimmtes Snbjekt von meimt anlfassen Zwar stebt daz uiandi- 
mal als Snbjiekt von ineinit, abei danii daif das Objekt de«splbon 
nieht fehlen, well metiieii ein tiansitnes Zeitnort ist mid den 
Akkusativ verlangt, wie z B bei Otfiid Y, i, 26, nim r/oiima, iniaz 
thaz meimt Hier stebt thaz als Subjekt, uuaz aber als Objekt \oii 
meimt An der betreffendeu Stelle des Tiaktates Dc Tuiatioiie 
Gentium konnte dotz niclit zu gleieher Zeit sowohl als Snbjekt \i u‘ 
als Objekt desselben Zeitwortes dieiien Das anziuiehmen, i^l inubo 
weniger notig, als meimt, wie oben gozeigt, so oft als iiii]>eis()n- 
liches Zeitwort vorkommt. Das Naturliclisto ist also, iiteind als 
unpersonliches Zeitwort mit ausgelassenem Subjekt (iz) aut'-iul'as- 
sen, gerade wie an den schon oben erwahntcn Stellen der Isidor- 
nbersetzung. Dann stebt daz in Apokomou-Koiistruktiou ais Ob- 
jekt sowobl von meimt als ancb von antuurta Das uniiersonlic'lie 
meimt, sowobl als das peraonhebe quhedan mit unbestiiiimtem 
Pronominalsubjekt, liegt besonders baufig in der Isidorubersotzung 
vor, mit der das Monseer Stdek De Vocatione Gentium spracblieb 
verwandt ist. Die Dmsebreibnng des Sudrbeinfiankischen (oder 
eher Blsassischen, vgl Hntzhom, Zs. f d A. sliv, 265 ff.) ms 
Baiiiscbe betraf nnr das Lantsystem. Dass die Syntax dadiirch 
verandert wnrde, lasst sicb kaum annehmen 

Wenn Endlicber und Hoffmann meimt an der betreffendeu Stelle 
als personlicbes Zeitwort {meimt, ait, 28, 18) anffassten, so zeigt 
sieh dann wieder, dass vieles auf dem Gebiete der Syntax der altger- 
manisehen Spracben bisher hinter der genauen XJnterancbmig der 
Pormenlehre bat znrueksteben mussen 

Albebt Moebt Stoetbvant. 

Km$m Umverstty 



A NOTE ON CYNEWULF’S CUEIST 


Much contiOAeiS} hab ceiiteied aiound hues 558-585 of Cvne- 
uulf’s Christ Thev occur in the middle of the second part^ 'wlneb 
1 elates the stoiy of Chiist’s Aseoiision At hist glance^ it would 
appeal that the passage is out of place and intiodiiees a subject, 
the Haiio\\ing of Hell, which has no connection with the Asceubion 
The poet has desciibed the gathering of the disciples on the 
mountain, the appearance of the white-iobed host, and finally the 
Ascension itself In accord wuth the gospel account, two angeb^ 
leinain behind to explain the scene to the awestiiick people This 
explanation (lines 517-536) is hardly more than a naiye amplifi- 
cation of Acts I, 11. At line 527 the poet lesuines the narratiye 
and desciibes the letuin of the disciples to Jeiusaleni and the 
entrance of Christ into hea\en Tins would seem to be all that 
could be said about the incident of the Ascension, and we might 
next expect to hear the ston of Pentecost 
Instead, how’e\ei, with line 658 begins, what seems to me, beyond 
all controversy, a second explanation by the angels of the Ascension 
scene, this time emphasizing a feature which has been, at most, 
only hinted at in the tw’o previous descriptions — the ascension 
wuth Christ of the patriarchs and pi'ophets wdiom He had, after 
His death and before His resurrection, rescued from Limbo This 
second speech of the angels is undoubtedly, like the first, directed 
to the disciples, who are represented as still staring into heaxen 
after their yanishing Lord, In spite of the narrative of lines 527-557 
Otherwuse there is no meaning in the form of direct address and 
m the repeated ge of lines 570, 573, and 575 , while the woids ]?e ge 
her on stanch are not only reminiscent of Acts i, 10, 11, but are 
also a repetition of line 521**, where it is peifcctly clear that 
the angel is speaking to the disciples, and to wdionx more appro- 
priately can lines 575-576*" refer than to the disciples and to their 
return to Jerusalem? Moreover, the last part of the passage begin- 
ning at line 576^ must refer to ChrisPs leading the redeemed into 
heaven. The angel at this point of his explanation grows dramatic. 
With a memory of the Attolhie fortas cry of Christ when He har- 
rowed hell (the event he has just described) he exclaims, as he 
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looks up to the gutes of heaveUj which Chiist aiid the attendant 
angels and the redeemed are entering, 

gcatu, ontynaS , 
wile in to eow ealles Waldend, 

Cyning on ceastne 

folc geUedan 

in to eow and on ceastre can haidly be constiued to mean anything 
other than the gates of the heavenly city and that city itself The 
Earthly Paradise, whither the patriarchs and prophets were taken 
after the Harrowing of Hell, would hardly be spoken of m such 
terms 

But this does not dismiss the difficulties the editois have found 
m the passage If lines 51'J'-526 and Imes 558-685 are both speeches 
of the angels, addressed to the disciples who are gazing after the 
ascending Christ, why are the passages separated by the narrative 
of events clearly subsequent to both^ Professor Cook, in his notes, 
calls attention to other chronological lapses in th'is class of medieval 
compositions To those familiar with the Greek and Latin homi- 
lists, of which this part of the Christ is remmiscent, the repetition 
and the ignormg of the exact order of events offer no difficulty 
But seemingly a discnminating artistic pin pose prompted this 
transposition After the Ascension scene had been pictured twice, 
there still remained one thing too important to be treated as a 
mere feature of a general description, for the Ascension of those 
rescued from hell was prophetic of the final ascension at the Last 
Judgment of all who believe m Christ Yet if a third description 
followed directly on the other two, even the dramatic mtensity 
and the new point of view could not save the poet from repetitious 
monotony As it stands here, however, set off from the others 
by the story of the return to Jerusalem, while its intent and rela- 
tionship IS clear enough, its transposition bnngs in the element 
of surprise which enhances the value of the new point of view 
and makes this speech of the angels a distinct addition to the 
picture of the episode The clue to the reason for this third 
description lies m the lines 

Cymng on ceastre, 

folc gelSdan 
1)6 hs on dSofiuia genSm. 
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This passage (lines 558-585) opens with a vigorous description 
of Christ's Han owing of Hell, and the question has repeatedly 
been raised as to why these angels of the Ascension should go 
back and tell the story of the o\eithiow of Satan and the lescue 
of the souls from Limbo The interpretation has been that, because 
the patriarchs and prophets ascended with Christ, their presence 
had to be explained to the disciples, who, of course, knew nothing 
of all that had previously taken place in Hell. The Ascension scene 
from the Fmnkfu7Ui D^'i%g^e7 rolled which I describe below, makes 
it absolutely plain to me that this is the coiiiiection between these 
two incidents When I brought this part of the German Passion- 
play to the attention of Professor E G Hubbaid, he agreed that 
nothing which has been hitheito biought forward as evidence so 
adequately and finally clears up the questions that have arisen with 
legard to these lines 

This Fianlfnitei Du%g%eirolle is the manuscnpt of the stage 
directions and the t'ncipits of the speeches (in Latin and in Geiman 
veinaculai) of a fourteenth-century Passion-play After an intro- 
ductoiy scene between S Augustine, the piophets of Chiist, and 
a group of Jews “who question Christ’s Messiahship, the play goes 
on to poitiay the life of Christ fiom the beginning of His ministry 
to His Ascension. In due course, immediately after the Cruci- 
fixion, the Hat} owing is given m detail Those rescued then are 
delivered over by Christ to the Archangel Michael to be conducted 
to the Earthly Paradise. Thus was the audience which witnessed 
the Passion-play already prepared when, in pantomime, Christ goes 
to Paradise, summons the patriarchs, and leads them to the place 
from which he is to ascend The Christ lacks this feature and 
therefore requires that all explanations be made in the scene itself , 
and the persons to do this are naturally the angels who alone aie 
cognizant of all the facts As we compare the two texts it is to 
be noticed that the play directs that the redeemed must be indutis 
vesUbm albis, while lines 447 and 454 of the Chnst lay special 
stress on the hwUvm hmglum of the attendant host 

The scene of i^i^Birigieri olU embraces the dialog-parts numbered 
347-358 by Pronmg (pp. 3711). 

Adeline M Jenney 

University of Wisconsin 

Frotimg, Dm Dramu des MitteloZterSf Zweiter Teil, pp 371-573 
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Im Appellate clei Weiniiirei' Aiif-j^abe. B<1 16, P25, bciuoikt 

Kail Weinhold, dass la cinem Toil dicsei nut K" be/.ou‘lineteu 
Auflage das Peisoneiiveizeieliniss iiiit kleiiioion luid (luiuiereu 
Lettern gednickt sei dass hiei tiotz dos glcielilautenden Titels cm 
ganz anderor Dnick vorliegcii konue, sclieuit ihm nieht cmgeialleii 
zu sein Enedrich Meyer weist danii miter No 1110 f sonicr 
Goethe-BilhotlieTc auf zwei verschiedeiie Dnieke dieses J allies lim, 
ohne jedoeh genaue Keniizeiclien anziigebeii Tatsachlicli exi>- 
tieren mm nicht 'weniger als vier Drncke (E"”, E"'', E"', E‘‘') diese-- 
Datums, die jedoeh zweifellos iiieht samtlicli ini Jaliio 181C 
erschienen sind Wozu sollte demi der Veileger den Tevt, den or 
seit 35 Jaliren nicht neu aufgelegt liatto, jetzt plolzlieli Mciinal 
hmter einander setzen lassen, wo eimnaligei Satz genugte? Es 
liegt auf der Hand, dass mehrere diescr Drncke spateren Urspriingh 
sem mussen, obsehon das Datum jedesmal 1816 ist Dei Yerleger 
hatte augenscheinlich seine guten Grunde dafur, bci jedem Neu- 
drucke das ursprungliche Datum beizubehalten. Audi sonst 
stimmen die Tier Drucke ausserlich uberein, nur der jungsto 
Druck E““ hat auf dem Titelblatt acht (anstatt sicben) Zoilen, 
indem die Worte Em Schauspiel je erne Zeile einuehmen. Dazu 
ist die fur diesen Druck gebrauehte Textschrift grosser als bei den 
fruheren Drucken In den Drucken E**” findet sich femer die 
Bogenbezeichnung nur auf der Schdndruckseite, m dazu auf 
der Widerdruckseite. 

Textkritischen Wert hat zwar kemer dieser Drucke, die samtlieh 
den alten Text des Jahres 1790 wiedergeben, mit dem sie sogai 
seitengleich (333 S) ubereinstimmen da sie jedoch als recht- 
massige Ausgaben einen Platz in der Goethe-Literatur bean- 
spruchen, durfte es zweckmassig sein, hier die Hnterscheidungs- 
merkmale anzugeben, die eventuell zur Entdeckung yon noch 
weiteren Drucken fuhren mochten ■ 

S. 3, 3 Sehwester des Herzogs E“, des Herzogs Sehwester 
4, 1 Leonore] fehlt E". 4, 31 Anostens B**, Anosts B®*'*'. 

13, 11 fern, E®‘, fern E®""* 14, 10 schleicht B®‘, steigt E'®'".' 

15, 17 Spkhren E®% Spharen E®"'*. 16, 13 Kind; E®“’, Kind; B®®* 
Interpmhhon fehlt E®' 19, 10 vor Schritt E*“®, fur’sehritt B®®’ 
94 
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2f> 1 thuo \sas leli kaiin time was icii kami, E"^ time, was icli 
kaiui, 25, Ilf Pimzessiii iiach E"‘^ Prinzessin nach E”*", 

Pini/e'-sin Nach 27, 21 innien ¥/\ innern 28,9 Noth 

E‘“\ Xotli, 29j 10 Iviieges — E"'^ Kriegs — E“°, Kriegs, — 

E"‘‘ 50, 7 ]cli weim E"'*", ich, wcnii 32, 16 theuien E""*'"', 

theuei'u E]"’^ 107, 8 Mochf leh Moclit ich E’^" 109, 3 ^er- 

leiiicn E"', veikeimeii 110, 1 ziini empfelileii {Dmcl- 

jelilet), zii empfelilen E“''^ 110, IS niclit Emeu E“"’', nicht eiiien 

E"'^’ 206, 2 omem leiehten Wedel eiiiei leiehten Wedel 

W Kureelmeyee 


EEA^EWS 

Las Paicdes 0 yetis poi Jua>t Euiz de Alaecon, edited with intro- 
duction and notes by CaeoliisE Boxjelvnd New Yoik, Heniy 
Tdolt and Conipany, 1911 12mo , xxx -|- 189 pp 

Thanks are due the courageous editor for making available 
another classic text foi students who desire to pursue at first hand, 
studies in the Spanish drama of the so\enteenth centiiiy While 
the mtioduction is well done and conipiehensive, the bibliographx" 
remar kab]> complete and the work very fiee from typographical 
imperfections, the edition still loaves much to be desired in the 
way of oifering a text which is really intelligible fiom beginning 
to end, to either the begmnei oi the advanced student In many 
cases the difficulties have not been pointed out, m still others the 
interpretations offeied are open to objection Withal, the text is 
useful, and the remarks that follow are offered as an addition to 
its Utecfulness 

The editor is to be congratulated on her courage is returning 
to the correct readings of the princeps in so many cases In this, 
liowevcr, she should ha\e gone still furtliei , c g , i, 327, anJiela of 
the princeps is correct (see below) , ir, 474, *defenm wi ctiaio 
should liavc been kepi as it stood or as defense (a) un ermio, as 
ihe omission of the a was not an error but a fairly regular method 
of rendering actual pronuueialiou The same phenomenon has 
been overlooked in r, 210, mporia una vida, which means ^xt 
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concerns a life/ not 'a life is at stake/ A similar principle is to 
be observed in 78, winch has also escaped annotation oi eoi- 
rection ^Quien diTd seiioidj ^ue es^ etc. is . . d%7(i(^s)^ seTictd 

(Celia does not address her mistress m the third person) , iii, 354, 
tamfoco was a regular and coirect spelling even in the meaning 
of the passage and might well have been kept with its intei pi ela- 
tion given in the notes; iii, 310, alonecen was regular and coirect, 
and the s%c of the note is unnecessary 

Of the introduction little need be said, if anything might well 
be added it would be the placing of Alarcdn in his relation to his 
predecessors and contemporaries. Perhaps the justice of the state- 
ment on p xvii, that the last syllable of the verso agudo has the 
same value in time as the two last syllables of the verso llano 
might be questioned The ease], simplicity and directness of 
Alareon^s style (pp iv and xvi) have probably been overestimated 
here as elsewhere, and the few puzzling lines and the slight 
touches of gongonsm will multiply on close examination 

While typographical errors are practically absent, the errois and 
inconsistencies of punctuation and accentuation form one of the 
weakest points of the text Som’e of the most serious are the fol- 
lowing vidr%ems, i, 952, confianza, i, 612, fiel, i, 842; varmr, ii, 
142 , all need the trema to provide the necessary number of syllables 
for the correct line, a principle# recognized by the editor in pre- 
suniuoso, 32 

I, 71. g Quanio mepr, etc , is not a question and should stand 

iCuSuto meior era J'ebo* 

Y Dafne lo desdefi6 

I, 238 Gorgona should be written with a capital as in Ochoa 
and Hartzenbuisch. So also Homo, i, 885, as in Hartzenbusch and 
Ochoa— the failure to capitalize rests on a misinterpretation of 
the text. 

I, 720-21, The comma after prev%ene separates rnujer from its 
verb; either remove it or place a corresponding one in v. 720, be- 
fore en 

I, 773 ff tuviere has for its conclusion Tiaga of v 775 , to sepa- 
rate them by suspension and colon makes the passage unintelligible. 
The meaning is ^And let the niggard who objects to giving— 
women are always begging— make it his custom to refuse.' 
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915 Divierte is the eonclusion of %mp%de (907) and qmere^ 
(910), and the sense of the passage is only obscured by the semi- 
colon which closes v 913 

I, 9^5-29 The question closes with mi of v 9^7 

II, 161 De la encontiada porfia depends on nacio of Y 166 and 
the semicolon of 164 renders the text unintelligible The meaning 
IS ^ from the argument, in which Mendo opposed a thousand de- 
fects to the graces of Doha Ana which I enumerated, there sprang 
up etc ^ 

II, 739-40 de ceia, de hronce are both predicates of se?' (737) 
and are hardly intelligible standmg as they do in immediate juxta- 
position to acusacion and descargo respectively without separating 
commas A comma after ser would also be of aid The meaning 
IS ^Is it possible that the one who has shown me the gieatest 
favors IS so impressionable to the accusation against me, so obdu- 
rate to my defense 

II, 782-83 Qiie ha menestei depends on mformes^ and the 
passage is meaningless as it stands, with semicolon separating the 
two membeis mentioned 

III, 97-100 makes the duke say that he must be going in order 
that Ana may sleep, which spoils the compliment and is not the 
meaning of the speaker The meaning is that the sun is now 
coming out to resume its functions in order that Ana, who has 
been the sun in the meantime, may go to rest Ochoa has the 
correct punctuation 

III, 666 On the misunderstanding of the sentence occasioned 
by the semicolon see below on iii, 667 

In the matter of accentuation it is difficult to see what system 
the editor has followed, T%, generally without the accent, occurs 
with it at I, 669, a U te dan The pronoun el, capitalized, bears 
the accent at in, 161, in, 661, i, 1030, in, 74, iir, 957, in, 176; 
but omits it at i, 676 ; n, 173 Oir, i, 571 , in, 773 , in, 661, should 
bear the accent 

The substantive demonstratives appear with accent at i, 768, iii, 
601, in, 305; but omit it at in, 451, i, 667, i, 744, i, 792, and 
elsewhere with initial capital, although as seen above capitalization 
has not always replaced w^ritten accent. 

An equal inconsistency in the accentuation of verb forms is 
in evidence, e g, detente, ni, 326 and n, 804, but ni, 108, Dethi 
Z 
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and III, 113, Entteten (It may not be urged in defense that m 
one case the verb-forms in question suppoit enclitics — Eamsay, 
Text Booh of Modem Spanish, 39— as shown by the edition undei 
discussion at iii, 335, Yete en hiien hora, a piineiple oveilooked, 
however, again at i, 516, vete segura) Fata veib, both indicatiie 
and imperative, stands with the diacritic accent to difleientiate it 
from the preposition, while ptueba, verb, is used without it although 
there would be the same need to separate it from the noun 

The que for que in in, 384, gives a wrong inteipretation of text 
The introduction to the Haitzenbuseh edition, p xxxm, shows the 
correct accentuation The meaning is, ‘ For this may be practiced 
by one who has nothing to lose or has nothing that can be thrown 
back at him’ In other words, people who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones On the syntactical impossibility of the 
rendering in the note see below, on i, 740-741, and ill, 383-384. 

Smo, i, 3, should be written as two words as in iii, 143, it is not 
the sino, Tmt, except’ Qmen, i, 934 is incoriectly used without 
accent, so, also, Sinon, i, 843 

Mas j que, etc , i, 930, owes its accentuation and punctuation to 
erroneous interpretation of the text It means ' More likely it 
would be that fate had ordered, etc ’ oi something similar. The 
phrase ' mas que ’ is a stock introduction to an objection or con- 
tradiction and IS correctly mterpreted at ii, 731 and 733. This 
phrase occurs too frequently in seventeenth-century drama dialogue 
to require documentation; I mention, in passing, another example 
which was misunderstood by its editor — Moza de Oantaro (ed 
Stathers), v 1086 — ^Mas que os ha de causar nsa^" — “ But what 
are you gomg to laugh at? ” instead of the correct ‘ I am sujre you 
will laugh at me I ’ 

The notes are very useful in spite of leaving so much to be 
desired. Their use would have been greatly facilitated had the edi- 
tion numbered its verses consecutively from begmning to end, or else 
headed each page of the notes with the act to which they belong 
Furthermore, the writer believes that notes covering material 
accessible m the commonest books of reference should be re- 
duced to the smallest possible compass ox omitted altogether To 
such belong the annotations on Daphne, Acates, Smon, Quinto 
Fabio, Marcial Vuleano, and others similar, which might almost 
be dismissed with the equivalent form of ErghaVi usage. Of a 
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different kind and well deserving of annotation are the Hipia, Tetis, 
Faustina, Egira, Jupiter (i, 234:) and others. With the failure 
to annotate the difficulties and allusions, which will be mentioned 
below, it IS doubtful whether so much time and space should have 
been taken up with Mendoza, j, 37, novena, i, 157; San Juan, i, 
159, To7 0S, II, 114-20, and others — all worthy, however, of annota- 
tion It IS not clear why sat'bsfacUones, ii, 579, should have been 
singled out for annotation when d%fimc%6n, ii, 168, l%c%6n, ii, 230, 
and mesmas, iii^ 500, are passed by 

ISTotwithstanding the value of the annotations on the text it is 
not unlikely that the following supplementary remarks will add 
to their usefulness 

I, 3-4 partes are not necessarily either ^ talents ^ or ^ natural 
gifts, ^ as will be seen fiom the following Dime las partes . 
desa casa,^^ Alarcon, B%b , vol lii, 182a, Solo valen . Propnas 
Y adquindas partes, %b%d , 470b, cf Piueha de las Promesas, I, 
11 , . partes de rieo, noble y galan 

I, 23 Faustina The note does not explain the allusion, which, 
bv the way, is not correct The author has mixed his references 
Hippia IS the one who loved the ugly swordsman, Faustina, the 
one who cumplio Mil injustos deseos according to Cap- 

itolinus, eh xix 

I, 27 B'lpia The note is true enough but not to the point 
Juvenal does not charge Hippia with the iniquities brought against 
her by our author The explanation is to be found in the note 
here above 

I, 51 Egxra The note is an excellent one but fails to call 
attention to a necessary interpretation, viz , the use of un (templo) 
W’'hieh furnishes the whole point to the comparison — ^^in one and 
the same temple . Cf also i, 421 — ^not ^ Post-haste in a 
coach . . but by post ^in one and the same coach ^ instead of 
in two coaches which they used in making the pilgrimage to Alcala 
(i, 553) and in returning (ii, 101). 

I, 77 murmurar is regulaily used as in this play, and the note 
might well have been omitted. 

I, 81 Bear . , If this decvr is a reiteration or resumption 

of V. 78, points of suspension should have been used to indicate 
the connection at the end of v 78. As it stands — and quite 
properly — it marks the beginning of a new defense of Beltrdn: 
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“ Decir la verdad no es murmurar, no se debe eulpar ” or similar 
woids 

I, 89-90 Veste . voces has nothing to do with predicai m 
desierto nor with the English ‘talk to deaf eais’ both of which 
mean to ‘ preach in vain/ ‘none so deaf as those who won't hear/ 
its meaning can be exactly understood from the use of the same 
expression in Don Quixote, n, eh iv {Lectuia edition, vol viii, 
p 11), VIZ, ‘You see that your condition is hopeless and still you 
call for help,’ not, ‘you are trying to convince someone who will 
not listen ’ The connotation is further given in w 91-92 
I, 102 el mAsmo no esperar. If the note be needed at all it 
should be differently stated The use of the negative in no wise 
affects the use of an inflmtive as a substantive 
I, 131 arresgarme the note should have added that the un- 
diphthongized e of the stem occurs only when not under the accent 
1, 157 novena (also novenas) Although Dona Ana was going 
to ask San Diego to prosper her intended marriage, the purpose 
of the novena was to fulfil a vow, as is plamly shown in i, 605, or 
at least the fulfillment of the novena was a thing apart from the 
prayers for the prospeXity of her approaching mariiage It is 
more hkely that the specific purpose of the Novena was the fulfill- 
ment of some vow made in sickness, as in Lope, Al Pasar del Arroyo, 
1 , IV Of also Tirso, JEn Madrid y en una Casa, iii, in, Alaicdn, 
Todo es ventura, m, vi 

1, 175 The note, while entirely correct, does not give the leader 
the necessary connotation, viz, ‘Well, what I see, (I can believe, 
can’t I or, ‘You needn’t tell me, I can see for myself ’ 

I, 181. Agora, although obsolescent, was not confined to verse 
Sn the seventeenth century 

I, 233. The passage is not corrupt, although the classical know- 
ledge of the author is as we have found it before. The character 
referred to is Hippolytus of Yergil’s Aeneid, vii, 761-782 It was 
Aesculapius, however, who had brought him to life— not Jupiter, 
who, on the contrary, struck him dead again with the thunderbolt 
I, 274. a VOS Not too much should be inferred from the Span- 
ish drama as to the use of pronommal form of address In fact 
VOS continues m verse drama long after usfed had become the only 
form of pohte address m use Muoh better evidence is famished 
by the prose of Lminllo and Don Quixote. The latter (ix, ch. 32), 
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shows that in the third person was the courteous address and the 
former (Tratado iii)^ very explicitly states that the vos was 
rather the minimum of courtesy among equals of rank than the 
regular courteous address “a los mas altos como yo no les han 
de hablai menos de beso las manos de vuestra merced, o, per lo 
menos^ besooS;, sehor, las manos, si el que me habla es caballero 
(Alarcoii^s Pnueba de las F'tomesas, B%bhoteca, yoI 52, p. 438 b, 
shows that the third person was used in formal and ceremonious 
address — ^^Ya me hablais de impersonal^) Vos, then, was still 
used in the seventeenth century, but it was a familiar form and 
not a courteous address — although not, of course, discourteous 
among equals of lank Except as above stated, in fact, it earned 
a decided modicum of courtesy as may be seen below, ii, 801, where 
Mendo addresses the supposed coachman, ^^Dios os guarde^^ 

I, 324 Vencedor vencido Don Juan’s idea is not that 
the exalted object of h'ls love makes him a victor but that his only 
victory lies in being convinced that he has nothing to hope for — 
^Victorious only in being conquered’ En lo qm here does not 
stand for en lo en que but for en qm This construction although 
not exceedingly common is well att^ted, and the examples below 
•suffice to demonstrate its existence 

estoy temiendo agora, 

Por lo que te veo huyr, 

Que te pesa de togir 

/ (Lope, Bv/rlas YeroSj v 1006 ff , Roseulberg ed ) 

^ I am beginning to fear, since [not for por lo por que"] I see 
you retreating, that you are getting tired of pretending.’ 

contra mf se irritan, 

De lo que os quiero, envidiosos 

(AlarcOn, Crueldad por el Honor, m, 1 ) 

^ on account of my loving you, etc ’ 

The usage is more familiar to us m the French construction — 
en ce que, d ce que, de ce que, etc , of which, of course, the regular 
parce que is only the most familiar example. * 

I, 325-327. Asi , . sigo — su muerte s%go cannot mean ^ follow 
them in death,’ nor is there any reason to consider the anhela of 
the princeps an error, its subject being deseo. The real meaning 
of the sonnet is that there is nothing to hope for and accordingly 
the nearest approach to felicity permitted to the lover would be to 
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free himself entirely of his desire On account of the difficulty of 
the entire sonnet its full translation may not be out of place 

I flee the truth, of hope I demand illusion to nourish my affec- 
tion, eternal obstacles I peroeiYe against me, I am swimming in 
the depths with nothing to hold to. 

With my boldest flight of love I cannot rise, and at last, in spite 
of all my efforts, I am overcome by what I needs must belie\e, 
becoming, thus, victorious only m being thus overcome (convinced) . 

So, victorious in my despair, I refuse to delude my love, and 
more living does it aspire to felicity if I strive for its annihilation. 

Sad, indeed, where despair is inevitable , where the only victory 
is in eeasmg to hope, where victory makes greater the power of 
the enemy 

The last tercet should have safeguarded the editor from the 
interpretations offered in the two notes m question 

Equally ^fine spun^ is the discourse of Don Mendo in i, xii — 
which again the editor has not entirely understood 

I, 396. coclie de camvao, not as rendered but ^ drive me toward 
the Alcald gate ^ Leonardo has pst announced that the coach is 
ready and Don Mendo is giving orders for the drive, not ordering 
a traveling coach ^ to be held m readiness at the AlcaU gate For 
ezamples of this predicate use of de cam%no, if indeed any are neces- 
sary, cf 1, 173, and Alarcon, Favores del Mundo, ii, xv, i De camino 
venls^ — ^not ^Are you just m from a trip^^ but ^Do you come 
prepared for a trip?^ The meaning of the text is still better seen 
from Alarcon, Fodo es Ventura, i, xvi, 

POnganme el coche al momento 
Be camino 

I, 398 Parta • . repostero Although the Spanish inn has 

been m discredit and nghtly so since tbe days of Gaguin (Morel- 
Fatio, Etudes sur VEspagne, Snd. edition, i, p 19-20), to say that 
the traveler ‘ -was obliged ’ to send out for his raw material is going 
altogether too far The literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centujy fairly teems vath evidence to the contrary: Don Quucoie, 
1, eh 2, informs us that on account of its icing Friday there was 
nothing to eat at the inn but dbadejo, ibid., i, eh. 32, “ Hizo el cura 
que les aderezaron de comer de lo que en la venta hubiese y el 
huesped ... les aderezd una razonable comida”; Hid., ii, ch, 59 
teUs us that ‘birds of the air, fowls of the earth, or fish of the 
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sea^ weie on hand. The fact that this claim of the mn-keeper 
was somewhat exaggerated does not change the principle See 
fnrthei Lope, Moza de Cdntaro, i, xiii, Lima, Lazanllo de Tormes, 
2nd part, ch 12, Alarcon, Tejedor de Segovia, iii, i, and, lastly, 
though the Venta de Viverois was notoiiiously bad (Tirso, Poi el 
Sotano, 11 , ^^En Venta de Viveros ^ Piden camas o Pulgas we 
learn fioin Quevedo, Biiscon, ch iv, that something to eat was 
obtainable, — ‘^^deme lo que hubiere paia ml y para dos eriados 
A bettei class of inn is mentioned m Tirso, Desde Madnd a Toledo, 
11 , 1 Olias, Estan sus ventas llenas De Paiominos, vaca y 

berengenas/^ 

I, 401 venta de Vive7 o There is no doubt about the form — 
it should be Viveros except for the exigencies of the rhyme This 
inn was a regular institution in the seventeenth century and is 
often mentioned Some idea of its natuie can be obtained from 
the passage of the Bmcon mentioned above According to Guzman 
de Alfarache, ii, 7, it was an afternoon^s ride from Alcala and was 
the regular stopping place on all trips between Alcala and Madiid 
See Lope, Al Pasai del Anoyo, i, v 

I, 421. por la posta, not ^ post-haste ^ but by post [together] 
in one carriage ^ , for the use of un coche see above on i, 61 

I, 468 Por quien . Benares Manzanaies is not absolute 
but subject of hace, Espana is not subject of hace but its factitive 
object; de sus glorias is not partitive factitive object of hace but 
depends on Espana The meaning is ^This bewheeled ship is 
making, as it were, a voyage from Manzanares to Alcala just as 
a galleon would from the Indies to Spam ^ More literally : ^ through 
whom, the Manzanares, becoming the Indies (point of departure) 
makes out of the Henares the Spam of its desires (destination y 
In other words, the coach is making Alcala the goal of its felicitv 
just as Span} would be for the ship. 

I, 470 pnmero movil The form here is used foi exigencies 
of the rhyme although the seventeenth century occasionally used 
it m prose The regular form, however, even m Alarcon is piimei 
inovil or mdvil primero, e g Industna y la Suerte, it, vii , Pi ueba 
de las Promesas, II, i 

I, 607 opinion opiniones The first interpretation is 

correct, not so the second En opiniones, also occasionally en 
opinion (e g, Industna y la Suerte, I, xiv) is a phrase of which 
Alarcbn is very fond , it means ^ in doubt/ ^ debatable ^ 
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I, 555 For punios Although ‘frequently’ makes a good 
English rendering for the passage under treatment it is by no 
means the real meanmg of the expression, which is ‘ continually,’ 
‘ all the time ’ That is, ‘ I shall i^rite you all the time I staj theie ’ 
If one or two examples may be permitted to show the real meaning 

quien tiene en Argel el cuerpo preso 
Tendra por puntos en su tierra el alma 

(Lope, Ausente en el Lugai ) 


Poi momentos is used in the same sense, e g, Lope, Aceio de 
Madndj II, vii 

[These notes imll he continued ] 

F- 0. Reed 


University of Wisconsin 


Les Meditations poetiques, par Alphonse de Lamartine Nouvelle 
Edition, puhli6e d^apres les manuscnts et les editions 
origmales, par Gustave Lanson. Pans, Hachette et Cic , 
1915 2 vols clxxx -f- 1-270 and S71-600 pp 

Les Meditations Po6tiques, lorsqu’elles parurent en mars 1820, 
formaient un mince reeueil de vingt-quatre pitees, que des apports 
successifs ont grossi M Lanson a pris pour base le texte de cettc 
premiere Edition, il a classe separ^ment, .selon leur date de publica- 
tion, les pieces nouvelles de 1820, 1823, et 1849, les prefaces et les 
commentaires de 1849 Les notes critiques contiennent, avec un 
certain nombre de variantes, les esquisses et premieres reactions 
tournies par la correspondance et les manuscnts du po^te La 
notice et les notes qui aceompagnent chaque piece ferment un riche 
commentaire, a la fois psychologique, litt^raire et historique 
Lhntroduction n’est pas moms substantielle on y trouvera des 
indications, precises et document's, sur TSducation et les lecture® 
de Lamartine, une liistoire de sa vie intfeieure pendant les 
ann6es ou il composa les Meditations^ enfin une 6tude sur la des- 
tin6e et Finfluence de son livie. M. Lanson a resume les jugements 
de la critique depuis 1820 ^usqu'li 1913, il rel&ve, avec les im- 
pressions de quelques lecteurs notables, les imitations que Toeuvre 
nouvelle suscita, jusqu'en 1880, taut en province Paris La 
bibliographic enum^re, avec les Editions et manuscrits, les illustra- 
tions qui ont orn6 le texte de Lamartine, les compositions musicales 
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dont il a foul 111 le su^et^ les traductions^ enfin, qui repandirent 
bieiitdt a Tetranger la jeune gloiie du poete ^ 

C^est^ on le Yoit, nn imposant ouvrage que M Lanson donne au 
public Le but qu’il s’est propose n^est pas seulement d^eclaircir le 
sens litteial du texte Grace aux materiaux qu’il a xeunis^ M. 
Lanson leconstitue les conditions on Toeuvie de Lamartine s’est 
iormee II la letablit dans ses rapports avec la vie et Tedueation 
du poete, a\ec le gout litteraire et la sensibilite du temps Eat- 
tacher les oeuvres aux conditions exterieuies dont elles dependent, 
e’est ee que pietendait fane Tame Mais Tame, concevant ce rap- 
port d^une fagon trop ngide^ semblait ne pas tenir compte de ee 
quM y a de libre et d^individuel dans le genie Du reste, tandis 
qu^il attribuait a certains facteurs, — race;, milieu, moment^ — ^le 
pouvoir de determiner Toeuvre, il les caracteiisait dWe fagon trop 
generale, et ne falsait nullement saisir les circonstances et les modes 
de leui action La methode ciitique est k la fois moms absolue 
dans sa conception des dependances et plus ngoureuse dans leur 
lecherche Elle ne pose point le piobl^me en termes de mecanique, 
mais en termes d^liistoiie Aux combinaisons de formules, plus ou 
moms arbitraires, elle substitue Fdtude concrete et mlnutieuse des 
faits En analysant sans parti pris le jeu des influences multiples 
et complexes, elle ne supprime ni n^oublie Fonginalit^ de T^cnvain 
bien au contralre, elle la precise et Teclaire plus vivement Si les 
oeuvres, d’ailleurs, sont des ^^effets,” elles peuvent a leur tour 
devenir causes M Lanson, grace a ses recherches, permet d^ap- 
preciei Tebranlement communique par Fouvrage de Lamartine au 
public eontemporain et k la post^rite L^oeuvre se trouve ainsi 
reellement, et en un double sens/ replaces dans son milieu 

On congoit Finter^t qu^offre un pareil travail, ex6cut6 par M 
Lanson Son edition apporte beaucoup d^idees et suggestions 
neuves, elle nuance ou fortlfie des id^es dej^ emises, elle cr6e la 
possibilite d’etudes nouvelles sur Lamartine Nous nous conten- 
terons d^mdiqtier ici quelques points, sur lesquels' les recherches de 
M Lanson font la lumiere, 

GrSce a son histoire si nuancee des idees et des sentiments de 
Lamartine, M* Lanson d^gage, d’une fagon saisissante, le rapport 
de Foeuvre a la personnahte de Fauteur A travers les Meditations, 

^De 1822 a 1832, Lamartine est tradmt en allemand, anglais, polonais, 
portugais, et su^dois M. Lanson ne oite pas de traduction russe, mais 
les MHMaUom, que le public instruit pouvait lire dans le texte, eurenit 
une grande vogue en Kussie 
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on entrovoit nn pooto idealiste^ tout absoibe clans sa rovori©^ dans 
son amour, dams le souvenir de Tunique amante perdue Le 
vrai Lamartine n^est pomt si umfoime il avait d^auties preoccu- 
pations que Famour, d’autres amours que celui de Mmc Charles 
II pensait a la vie pratique, k s^etablir, a se inariei II ne dedaig- 
nait point d^^tre actif et avise Mais son oeuvre n est pas 1 expies- 
sion direete de tous ses etats d’ame, il entend en exclure ceux qui 
ne lui semblent pas poetiques la gaiete, la volonte, Tespoir lobuste 
dans Favenir. Il a d^ailleurs trop de gout pour confier a ses 
lecteurs les soucis de earnere et d^argeiit qui le touiinentent Sa 
poesie n^est point le journal de ses affaires et de ses emotions , il 
n^y faut point ehercher de biographie, ni meme de roman, mais 
Fexpression sincere et g^niale de quelques sentiments, a la fois 
tres modernes et profondement liumains De la \ient Tinteret 
eternel de eette poesie, par ce qu^elle exelut de realite indi\iduelle, 
Toeuvre gagne en vente generale et humaine 

Si les Meditahons restaient classiques par cette generalisation 
des sentiments, on pent dire qu’elles le restaient aussi par la forme 
Des rapprochements que M ’ Lanson a multiplife an bas des pages 
il r4sulte que F6cnvain, chez Lamartine, se rattache k la tiadition 
des Slides pr6c6dents Sa langue po^tique reste celle de Eacine 
et de Voltaire, celle surtout des el6giaques du premier Empiie 
Il r6p^te leuis comparaisons, leurs rapprochements, leurs epi- 
thetes, et, il faut le dire, leurs cliches TTn goiit plus nouveau pcut- 
gtre se marque dans les emprunts quhl fait k Chateaubriand, a 
Mme de iStael et aux Ecntures-Saintes Mais, habilement 
fondus dans Fensemble, ces emprunts n’en altkent point le carac- 
t^re classique Son vers, aussi, se soumet aux exigences tradi- 
tionelles Quelle difference pourtant, de Lamartine k un Baour- 
Lourmian, k un Eontanes, k un Millevoye ’ Les expressions, chez 
eux banales, sont ici mises en valeur par un sentiment delicat du 
style , mais surtout, un soufiSe puissant ranime ces formes us6es, et 
le vers rend un son nouveau L^onginallte de Lamartine ne se 
resout point en inventions precises, en tours, en proc6d6s de style ; 
elle est, dirions-nous, mteneure Lamartine ne renouvelle point 
la langue, mais il ressuscite la podsie par F4motion et la musique. 
Mo'ins 6crivam que tel autre romantique, il est plus essentiellement,. 
plus purement po^te 

Les Meditahons poetiques Uje posaient done point leur auteur 
en r6volutionnaire. Dans les debuts, d^ailleurs si timides et 
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indecis, du inonvement romantique, leur sucees put n^6tie pas 
considere comme une victoire de la nouveaute litteraire En 1824 
encore, Lamartine n^accepte pas sans restriction le titre de lonian- 
tique C^est souvent a travers bien des incertitudes que les ecnvams 
prennent conscience de leurs affinites, tandis qu^apres coup et a 
distance nous pouvons les percevoir nettement Quoi qu^il en soit, 
le succes des 2IeditaUons fut extraordinaire, et le public, plus 
surement que les liommes de lettres, sentit qu’une poesie nouvelle 
etait nee La fortune litteiaiie de Lamartine traversa des phases 
diverses, elle s^affermit cncoie apres 1830, mars, dans la seconde 
moitie du siecle, la domination de Festhetique parnassienne devait 
lui §tre fatale Par les fantaisistes indiscretions des C ommentavres 
et des Confidences, qni pretaient a sa poesie uii sens biographique, 
Lamartine s^etait offert lui-meme aux severites des theoriciens de 
Tart objectif Son discredit, pendant une trentaine d^amiees, sem- 
bla profond, mais, vers 1890, la reaction symboliste Im ramena la 
faveur de la ^eunesse litteraire Le grand public ne paiatt pas 
avoir suivi les fluctuations de la ciitique, ct, quand de ^eunes 
ecnvams affirmaient qu’on ne lisait plus Lamartine, la libiaiiie 
pouvait leur r6pondre qu’on Fachetait du moms toujours. 

Mais c’est dans Ihntioduction et le commentaire de M. Lanson, 
dams ces pages si fortes et si lummeuses, quhl faut chercher ces 
idees avec bien d’autres M. Lanson nous a donne le pendant de 
son admirable 4dition des Lettres philosophiques Sa nouvelle 
oeuvre, modele d^une critique penetrante et d^une inflexible rigueur 
scientifique, apprend beaucoup et fait beaucoup penser Elle est 
indispensable k qui veut connaitre d^un peu pres Lamartine Et 
les lecteurs dilettanti, soucieux seulement de ^ouir des beaux vers, 
trouveront qu’^ la consulter, la jouissance esthetique devient plus 
pleine et plus delicate 

E Carcassonxe 

Johns Hophxns Umversity 


The Court and the London Theatres during the Reign of Bhzabeth. 
By Thorntok Shieley Graves Dissertation University 
of Chicago, 1913. 

Professor Graves enters a field where it is increasingly difficult to 
produce any original results So many have gone through the 
extant records of the period with such minuteness that -students are 
becommg skeptical of finding notew'orthy contributions to the sum 
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of human knowledge concerning the Elizabethan theatre This 
impression is deepened when an investigator announces a thesis at 
variance with the traditional view Yet that is exactly what 
Professor Graves does He finds evidence of court influence ''in 
the general stage structure of the earlier theatres, in certain princi- 
ples and practices of staging, in vaiious theatrical devices employed 
for realistic and spectacular eSects, and in the general nature of 
the properties and costumes employed in public performances dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth.” 

What impresses one is the wealth of evidence he has been able 
to summon How any one not yet grey-headed should have mvesti- 
gated minutely not only the extant dramas, which mdeed lure many 
a student, but also the contemporary records, such as The Letters 
and Papers of Henry YIII, The Progresses of Ehzabetli and of 
James Ij The Documents of the Revels, The Hensloio Papers and 
Diary, The Calendar of State Papers, not to mention the Ghromdes 
and many more accessible modern books and articles, — how he has 
done all this fills one with surprise and confidence The evidence 
thus assembled he scrutmizes to discover its true meaning and its 
validity for the issue in hand The fulness of his Icnowledge of 
Elizabethan conditions enables him to determine the bearing of 
testimony that has heretofore m more than one ease been too hastily 
interpreted 

Professor Graves is alert m challenging statements and exploring 
the grounds upon which they rest The greater part of the volume 
IS taken up with attacks on conceptions or conjectures commonly 
held Of these refutations the ablest is in the first chapter. He 
there traverses the position mamtamed by Neuendorf m D%e 
enghsche VolTcsluhne im Zeitalter ShaTcespeares Neuendorf up- 
holds the plausible theory that there was a development in stage- 
building during the period 1576-164:^, and correspondingly a more 
or less regular development in the method of staging He even 
feels able to describe the main types of stage. Now this theory, as 
Professor Graves pomts out, rests on the assumption that the 
vorhanglose Buhne was a common institution in sixteenth-century 
England Professor Graves sifts the evidence He shows that 
curtains were used in court and public performances as early as the 
reign of Henry VIII, He explains the stage directions m some 
plays cited by Neuendorf so as to throw grave doubt on their value 
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as evidence for a curtainless stage He introduces various passages 
referring to curtains He discusses with equal acumen the Swan 
sketch, maintaining incidentally the conjecture that the heavens 
extended all over the stage, and concluding that DeWitt^s drawing 
cannot be used to prove the prevalence of the voihanglose Buhne 
before 1603, It is a conclusion which his candid, thorough testing 
of the evidence brings the student to adopt 

The mn-yard theory of the origin of the Elizabethan stage he 
attacks with the same demand for proof on every point He has 
collected an interesting group of passages recording performances 
in town halls and the great rooms of nobles On the other hand, 
he examines with illuminating care the passages hitherto relied on 
to establish the time-honored theory In another chapter he has 
some diverting remarks on the alternation theory, and in the end 
he assails the common notion that the chief characteristic of the 
Elizabethan theatre was its crudity 

From the nature of the case, Professor Graves has left his own 
contention concerning court influence m the field of conjecture He 
clearly shows its possibility and likelihood. But the direct evidence 
IS too scant to establish more than a presumption Yet if the 
monograph does not establish a new theory, it should at least cause 
readjustment m some common conceptions and a reconsideration 
of current theories of Elizabethan stages and staging 

Dudley H. Miles 

Neio York C%ty 


The German Lytic, by Dr Johit Dees London, J M Dent & 
Sons, 1914, 8vo , 366 pp 

Tins book gives m very convenient compass — ^whieb by no means 
reduces it to a mere catalog — ^a lucid, ■well-proportioned enumera- 
tion of the chief facts of German lyric poetry, dealing sanely -with 
the obvious and the simple, and meetmg well the real tho humble 
demands of those who are not severely exacting. In its diction the 
work can hardly claim distinction (“songs which caught on”) 
The author attempts first to clear up the whole field, giving also a 
faithful caution against British distaste for “sentimentality.” 
The best feature of the book lies m its being based on the good 
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old method of straight-away intensive study of the subjects at first 
hand, which has led to honest personal opinions It is less satis- 
factory on the side of genetic connections and coinparativ treat- 
ment 

In the mam, the estimates show sound appreciation, clearly and 
simply expiest, to certain details one must take exception the 
characterization of Neidhart von Eeuental misses the essential 
feature, if E%n’ fesU Burg “follows” the forty-sixth Psalm, it 
follows, like Petei, afar ofl, 0 Haupt voll Blut und Wunden ought 
not to be taken as an original expression of Gerhardt’s, particu- 
larly unhappy is the statement that the uniimed stanzas of Klop- 
stock “ follow ” the example of Pyra and Lange IQopstock’s treat- 
ment of classic rhythms has no relation whatever to the metrical 
barbansms of the Freundschaftliche Lieder, Herder can hardly be 
said to have “ inspired ” Lenore 

The chronic British habit of takmg Geiman lyrics seriously, all- 
too-senously, asserts itself in the declaration that the Retdenrosle%n 
IS “ full of the elements of tragedy,” as also in the statement that 
Goethe’s KopTiUsches Lud is a “ didactic poem ” A serene gem of 
purest philistinism is displayed in the judgment which disposes of 
C P Meyer’s Lenzfdhrt as being “ another mterestmg poem, for 
it tells us of the poet’s constant regret for the wasted years of 
youth” There is no mention of the appearance of Heine’s Ly- 
r%sches Intermezzo in 1823, and the Neue Oedzchie are spoken of 
as his “ second collection of songs ” “ The ballad Azra ” has an 
unfamihar ring, and Platen’s mdividuahty is msufficiently ex- 
plained Annette von Droste-Hulshofl receives somewhat more 
than her due appreciation, while Geibel’s Jmmslieder are accounted 
“ only poetical trifles ” 

This useful work closes with a decidedly optimistic outlook upon 
the future^ of German lyric poetry 

J. T Hatmeld 

Northwestern University 
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Herkick and Na'ps upon Parnassus 

All students of Hlenick are impressed by the fact that his 
Hespendes, 1648^ did not obtain the success that met Waller^s 
Poems, 1645, or Cowley^s Mistiess, 1647 Contrary to the usual 
custom^, Herrick^s volume appeared with no commendatory verses 
The earliest allusion to the Resper%des, a Latin couplet prefixed to 
Lucasia, 1649, actually ranks Lovelace with the author of Connna 
Going A-Maymg Three lines in the Musaium Delicm, 1656, 
speak of young Heme entertaining the Muses in a sprightly 
vein With old sack, — ^liaidly an adequate appieciation It is not 
until ten years aftei the Hespemdes was published that we find 
as much as six lines devoted to him To quote from the most 
recent study of the poet by Floris Delattre,^ “ Dans un simple 
pamphlet enfin paiu en 1658, nous tiouvons le plus bel eloge qui 
ait jamais et6 fait de Heirick, et qui dut le tiansporter de joie 
On Ment de parler des anciens, d^Ovide, de Martial, de Virgile 
^ qui a tout \ole a Homere,' et Ton anne a Horace 

And then Flaocus Horace 
He was but a sowr ass, 

And good for nothing but Lyiiohs 
Tliere’s but One to be found 
In all English ground 

Writes as v ell , who is hight Robert Ben ich ” 

In considering this stanza a genuine compliment to the poet, I 
believe that Delattie and otheis who have cited it have quite mis- 
understood its meaning. 

It appeared in 1658 in a slender volume printed express 
Older from the Wits, for H Brook at the Angel in CornhilV^ and 
entitled Naps upon Parnassus A Sleepy Muse mpt and pincht, 
though not aivakened Such Voluntaiy and Jovial Copies of Verses, 
as were lately receiv'd ftoni some of the Wits of the Universities, 
in a Frolich, dedicated to Gondibert's Mistress by Captain Jones 
and others. Whereunio is added for the Demonstration of the 
authors prosau Eicellenci/s, his Epistle to one of Universities, with 
the Answei^ togeihei with two Safyncal Chaiacters of his Own, of 

^ Robert Herrick, Paris, 1012, p 110 

111 
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a, TeW/por%zeT CLud q/h AntiquOfryj with MdTgindl N otes hy d Fi vend 
to the Reader*' 

As this title suflaciently indicates, the book is pnie burlesque 
It was written by Thomas Elatman, the poet, Sprat (who became 
Bishop of Eochester), Woodford, Taylour, Castle, and other Wit- 
of the Umversity of Oxford” to ridicule Samuel Austin, a Com- 
moner of Wadham College, vam, conceited, overvaluing his poetic 
fancy,” so Wood informs us Evidently the victim of this elaborate 
3 oke must have been, in the words of the latest historian of Wadham 
College, an insufferable coxcomb, a kind of seventeenth centur} 
Eobert Montgomery ” At least it may be said in his favor that he 
came honestly by his bad verses, for m 1629 his father. Bishop 
Samuel Austin, published TJrama or the Heavenly Muse, Being a 
true story of man's fall and redemption, set forth in a poem con- 
taining two Boohes whereof one resemlles the Law, the othei 
the Oospell This poem of one hundred and thirty-six tedious 
pages resembles Quarleses work at its lowest depth, the author’s 
unaffected piety bemg its one saving grace Plainly the Austin 
family were not destmed for the laurel 

Wishing, then, to overwhelm a conceited poetaster, the Oxford 
wits obtained some of Austin’s verses, added others equally bad, 
concocted satirical notes and comments and produc^ Naps on 
Parnassus This is said to have driven Austin faJlIKpxford to 
Cambridge Unfortunately it did not quench his ambition to write, 
for in 1661 he published A Panegyriok on his Sacred Majesties 
Royal Person, Charles the Ild — ^undoubtedly one of the worst 
compositions ever inflicted upon English readers . 

Your souldiers ride before, 

Not stained witb wounds or gore, 

They are arraf d for sight, and not to fight. 

Their arms made for delight not to affright, 

Bloud displaies only in the paint, 

Great Mars this day looks thin and faint 

If Auetm could perpetrate this vhen a man, what must his verses 
have been m his college days at Wadham One is inclined to 
believe that Naps on Parnassus was Justified. 

This little book, then, was crushingly satirical in its commenda- 
tory letters, its comments, its poems. Whenever it praises, it does 
so in pure irony; for ezample, its opening verses announce that 
Austin's poems are far superior to Homer's: 
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Room, room no^ foi a lusty Poet, 

That writes as high as any I knorw yet, 

What’s Homer but a spewing Dog 

Who writes a fight ’twixt Mouse and Frog"^ 

Of stout Achilles and of Hectoi , 

Winch of them shall be the Victor ? 

Immediately following this occurs the leference to Herrick It 
IS always quoted without its context, here are the verses in full 

Then come along Boyes, 

Valiant and strong Boyes, 

For here’s a Poet I tell ye 
That Haps on Parnassus 
And (0 Heaven bless us) 

Takes Deep-sleeps too out of Eeh- 

Gon Avaunt then poor Virgil, 

Thou ne’ere dianks’t a pure Gill 
Of Sack, to refine thy sconce 
Thou stol’st all from Homer, 

And rod’st on a low mare. 

Instead of Pegasus for th’nonce 

Let Martial be bang’d, 

For He swear lie be bang’d, 

If he makes me ought else but sleepy, 

He’s only at last 
Foi a bridehng cast, 

And his Wit lies at th’ end of Im Epi 

grains Then for Ovid, 

Why’ was not his L^ve hid 
In’s Booh of Toycs, call’d Amorum 
Indeed there he wrote madly, 

But in’s Tristmm sadly, 

Our Poefs th’ Apollo mrorum 

And then Flaccus Horace, 

He was but a sowi-ass, ^ 

And good for nothing but Lynchs 
There’s but One to be found 
In all English ground 

Writes as well; who is hight Rolei't Hernch, 

Our Author^s much better. 

In every letter 

Then Rohm, and Horace Flaccus, 

He IS called Bamuel, 

Who ends well, and began well, 

And if we’r not glad He can make us 


4 
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Plainly there was no disposition on the part of the author or 
authors of these lines to bestow “un bel 41oge” on anyone If 
they praise Austin— or Herrick— it is meiely in sport It is 
evident that the wits of Oxford knew the Cambiidge poet of 
" brooks, of blossoms, buds and bowers ” , it is not evident that 
they had a high regard for his verse 

Edwaed Bliss Eeed 

Tale Umversity 


The Jxjdgkent of Paeis 

I wish to draw attention to the fact that some of the more or less 
responsible makers of Classical Dictionaries aie evidently in error 
111 their reports of the offer of Pallas to Pans in the famous judg- 
ment between the goddesses Harper’s DicUonary of Classtcal L'lt- 
erature and AnUqmUes says, The goddesses appeared before him 
(^ e Pans), and each to influence his decision, made him an allur- 
ing offer of future advantage, Here by the piomise of a Kingdom, 
Athene by the gift of intellectual superiority ^ and martial renown, 
and Aphrodite by offering him the fairest woman in the world for 
his wife ’’ How, as a matter of fact, reference to Classical litera- 
ture shows that Athene nowhere makes an offer of wisdom or of 
intellectual renovm Eoscher, in his Leo.'icon der Qnech'ische^i 
und Bomischen Myihologie, basing his statement upon a complete 
survey of Classical literature, says, Die Geschichte vom Urteil des 
Pans bleibt durch die ganze griechisch-romische Litterature in den 
wesentlichen Zugen gleich, and hat so jedenfalls schon in den 
^Kyprien^ gestanden/^ And the offer of Athena in the Cypria is 
" Victory in every battle/’ 

.While the statement of Eoscher may be taken as conclusive so 
far as Greek and Eoman literature is concerned, still it is interest- 
ing to note that in Middle English literature the prevailing offer of 
Athena is wisdom and intellectual superiority In the Destruction 
of Troy (EETS 39, 66, ed Panton and Donaldson), ca 1376, 
probably the first translation of the Troy story into English, Mer- 
cury delivers the promise of Pallas in the following words (11 
MlOff ); 

" This statement is supported hy Sieffert, Diet of Olassteal AnUqutUes; 
Ellis, 1000 M^thologteal Charaoters^ Bnc^clopedta Bntanmoa, ete 
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And if J?ou put it to Palades^ for your prise lady, 

Thou shalbe wisest of wit — ^this wete ]?ou for sothe, 

And know all the conyng, pat kyndly is for men 

In substantial agreement with this statement are no less than 
five other M Eng versions of about the same time They may be 
found in the Laud Troy Boole, ca. 1400 (ed. Wulfing^, EETS 121, 
122), 11 2469ff, Lydgate’s Troy Boole, 1412-20 (ed. Bergen, 
EETS, Ex S 97, 103, 106), Bk ii, 1 2721; Lydgate’s Reson and 
Sensuallyte (ed. B Sieper, EETS, Ex. S 84, 89), 11. 2004 ff ; 
Eobt of Brunne’s Ohromcle of England, ca 1337 (ed Eurnivall, 
Eolls Series, No 87), 11 361 f, Higden-Trevisa Polychronicon 
(ed. Babington, Eolls Series No 41), Vol ii, p 409 Later 
English accounts also generally present a similar version, as for 
instance Geo Peek’s Arraignment of Paris, Jas Beattie’s Judg- 
ment of Pans, and Webstei’s The Duchess of Malfi, Act iii, Sc. 
11 , etc An interesting M Eng variant is found in The Siege of 
Tioye (ed Zietsch, He? rig's Aichw, Vol 72), 1 435, where it is 
Juno who says . 

That appul, Parys, gif pou me, 

Thou shalt be wyse wilt pou ma lyve, 

while Pallas makes no offer at all Tennyson^s Oenone furnishes 
the only parallel I have been able to find to the wisdom-offer of 
Juno Undoubtedly, then, the offer of wisdom by Pallas (some- 
times by Juno) is the prevailing offer in Middle English, as well 
as in later English literature 

For the immediate source of most of the M Eng. versions 
(probably of aU of them) we have not far to look The first three 
versions mentioned above rest directly and the fourth indirectly 
upon the Historia DestfucUoms Troiae of Guido Delle Colonne 
(ca. 1287), where the promise of Pallas runs as follows Si vero 
palladem omnem ai ea humanam sdentiam pro praemio conse- 
quens, Sig dj verso 2 (Argentina edition). But as to the source 
of Guidons account, not much of a definite nature may be said. 
He is supposed, of course, to have translated Bendit de Samte 
More’s Roman de Troie (1160), but the latter author, following 
Dares Phrygius, gives only the offer of Venus (cf 1. 3894 f., ed 
Joli, Pans, 1870) The Roman d'Eneas (early 12th cent.) gives 
the offer of Pallas as honor and prowess. There is but one other 
Old French version which appears before the time of Guido, 
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namely, m the Moir ei Blanceflotr, ca 1160 Heie n’c find that 
Pallas offers “ proueee et savoir ” (of 1 1465 f ) , which, so fai as 
I have been able to ascertain, is the first appearance m any litei a- 
tnre of the wisdom-idea in diiect connection with the offer of 
Pallas to Pans I have not been able to find any source foi the 
Floir ei Bl version, or to trace any connection between it and 
that of Guido 

However, Guido was acquainted with Eabius Planciades Pul- 
gentius In this early sixth century author’s M'tiologmrtm (ed 
Staveren, Auctoies Mythogiaphi Latim, 17'42') Lib it, i, there is 
an interesting passage under the title “ de ludicio Paridis Phil- 
osophers, he says, conceive of the life of humanity as being of 
three types, — ^the contemplative, the active, and the voluptuous 
Pnma ig%iur coniemplaUm est qvm ad sapwniiam ei ad tteniaits 
mqumiwnem perivnei. The second is called active because it is 
devoted to the gaining of wealth and fame and honor; the thud 
18 called the voluptuous life because it is devoted to the gratifica- 
tion of all sensual desires Id itaque con 'iide? antes posiae tnum 
dearum ponunt c&rtwmvna, id esi Mvneniam, lunonein et Veneiem 
de formae quahiate ceiianies It will be seen that in this homiletic 
treatment of the Paris-judgment, which is in a manner so char- 
acteristic of Medieval times, the author considers Minerva as 
corresponding to the life devoted to the search after wisdom and 
truth Though the idea of Minerva being the goddess of wisdom 
is ancient enough, yet it seems to have remamed for this author 
of the sixth century to associate that conception with the Paris- 
judgment And it IS probably from this suggestion that Guido 
got his idea of the wisdom-offer which he ascribes to Minerva in 
his Eisioria. 

We have found, therefore that (1) the wisdom-offer of Pallas 
in the Paris-judgment is not of classical growth, but that its 
first literary expression is m the Flovr et Blanceflotr, an Old French 
poem of about 1160, that (3) m middle and late Enghal. literature 
the prevailmg offer is wisdom and intellectual superiority, the 
source of which (in some cases certainly, m other eases probably) 
is Guido delle Golonne, 1287; and that (3) the ultimate source 
of the idea in literature may possibly be found m ihe Mitologmrnm 
of Fulgentius 

-,7 j 7, XT • ^ Waltee Clyde Oiiery 

ya/n4erUlt Umverstiy, 
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A Note on Hamlet 

In his Two Notes on Hamlet, in Mod Lang Notes, xxix, 1-3, 
Di Joseph Quincj. Adams, Jr , attempts to e^plam the passage 

Hamlet Foi if the sun bleed maggots in a dead dog, being a god^ 
kissing can ion, — Have you a daughter ? 

Polonim I ha\e loid 

Hamlet Let hei not walk i’ the sun conception is a blessing, but not 
as voiii daughtei nia\ conceive Fiiend, look to’t 

Hamlet i ii, ii, 181-186 

He suggests that Hamlet lieie reters to the king as the snn, giving 
as support for liis conjecture the earliei line spoken by Hamlet, “ I 
am too inueh i' the sun,” which he takes to mean, “ I am too 
much in royal favor, or m the royal presence ” Hamlet, he be- 
lies es, intends seriously to warn Polonius against the king, ^Hhat 
adulterate beast,” thinking his uncle quite capable of seducing 
Ophelia 

This explanation is, I think, strengthened if we consider the early 
wide-spread belief in impregnation by the sun — ^a belief that has 
left a record in folk-tales and, to some extent, in other literature. 
Such stories must undoubtedly ha\e been known to Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries The whole mattei has been fully discussed from 
the point of \iew of primitnc custom by Hartland^ and by 
Frazer.^ It is necessary here to cite only a few illustrations of 
the legend 

A story popular in Italy and Sicily narrates that a wizard fore- 
told to a king that his queen would bear a daughter who would be 
impregnated by the sun m her fourteenth year When the daugh- 
ter was born, every precaution was taken to prevent her exposure 
to the sun. She was shut up in a tower into which the sun could 
not penetiate One day, however, the girl scratched a hole in the 
wall with a bone obtained from her food* and the sun shone on her. 
A daughter was born to her as the result ^ 

^Dr Adams reads good^ in the light of the following note god is 
preferfsdble 

^Tke Legend of Perseus, 1894, Pate'^mty, F L S , 100-9-10 

^The Golden Bough, ii; Balder the Beautiful 

* Pet sens, i, 99 
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A similar legend is told of a Japanese maiden While she lay 
sleeping by the shore of a lagoon, into her body the rays of the 
sun drove like the shafts from a celestial bow/' and in due time 
she became a mother.^ The original form of the story of Danae 
it IS supposed was due to this belief^ The incident appears in 
several European marchen which are variants of the Danae story. 
Somewhat similar is a Siberian story which tells of the daughter of 
a Khan who was secluded m a dark iron house, with only an old 
woman to attend her One day the maiden asked the old woman 
where she went so often, and was told that there was a bright 
world outside m which her father and mother liVed, and many 
other people The girl then said, '^^‘^Good mother, I will tell 
nobody, but show me that bright world ' So the old woman took 
the girl out of the iron house But when she saw the bright world, 
the girl tottered and famted, and the eye of God fell upon her 
and she conceived " 

Such stories occur also m China, where they are especially con- 
nected with the mothers of distinguished emperors They are 
found m Samoa, among the Admiralty Islanders, the North Amer- 
ican Indians, and elsewhere ^ The Navaho Ong%n Legend tells of 
the birth of a son to Estsanatlehi She lay on a bare flat rock, 
with hex feet toward the east and let the sun shine upon her Later 
she said to her sister, I feel . , the motions of a child 
withm me It was for this that I let the sun shme upon me." 
After the child is bom, he seeks for his father, the sun. After 
many difficult tests, the sun recognizes and arms his son, who re- 
turns to the earth and overcomes the enemies of his people ® 
Among the Algonkin Indians there is a myth of the earth maiden 
who becomes a mother when looked upon by the sun. She gives 
birth to a daughter who is called Wakos ikwe, the fox woman. In 
time Wakos ikwe gives birth to a great hero, the benefactor of 
aborigmal man in America^ the food-giver " 

This belief in the power of^the sun is connected with the seclusion, 
in some countries, of girls at puberty. In New Guinea " daughters 

^Prtmvtwe Patermty, i, 25 

* The 0olden Bough, n, 37 , PnmHwe Putermty, i, 25. 

^JPAe GoUen Bough, n, 37. ^Primi^Uve Putermty, i, 25 

* W. Matthews, "Namho Legends, ISOY, p 105 

tTeremiah Gurtm, A doumey %n Southern B%beTm, 1900, p 305. 
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of chiefs, when they are about twelve years of age, are kept indoors 
for two or three years, never being allowed under any pretence, to 
descend from the house, and the house is so shaded that the sun 
cannot shine on them ” This practice seems to be illustrated m 
the story of Deirdre I quote from a literal translation, made by 
Douglas Hyde, of a veision found in a Belfast ms copied at the 
end of the last oi the beginning of the present centuiy from a 
copy which must have been fairly old 

‘^^As for the giil, Conor took her under his own protection, and 
placed her iii a moat apart, Aftei\\ards Deirdre was being 

generously nurtured by Lavoream and (other) ladies, . until 
she grew up a blossom bearing sapling, and until her beauty 
was beyond every degree surpassing Moreover, she was nur- 
tured with excessive luxury of meat and drink that her stature 
and ripeness might be the greater tor it, and that she might be the 
sooner marriageable This is how Deirdre’s abode was (situated, 
namely) in a fortress of the Branch, according to the king^s com- 
mand, every (aperture for) light closed in the front of the dun, 
and the windows of the back (ordered) to be open A beautiful 
orchard full of fruit (lay) at the back of the fort in which D4irdre 
might be walking for a while under the eye of her tutor at the 
beginning and the end of the day ” 

Perhaps more interesting as giving firmer basis to the belief that 
this old superstition was common knowledge in Shapespeare’s day 
IS the fact that Spenser made use of it in describing the birth of 
the twins Belphoebe and Amoret to Ghrysogonee 

But wondrously they were begot and bred. 

Through influence of th’ he^ens fruitfull ray 
As it in antique hookes is mentioned 

Upon the grassy ground her selfe she layd 

The sunbeaxnes bright upon her body playd, 

Being through formei bathing mollifide, 

And pierst into her wonibe, where they embayd 
With so sweet sence and secret power unspide, 

That in her pregnant flesh they shortly fructiflde 


^ BaldeTi i, 35* 

^ The text is edited by Douglas Hyde in Zeit f, Celt Phil , ii, i, 142 
A Lvterary EtBiory of Ireland, p 306* 
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Miiaeiiloiis mav seeme to liim that leades 
So stiange onsample of conception, 

But leason teachetli that the fiuitfull seades 
Of all things Ining, thiougli impiession 
Of the sunbeames in moyst complexion 
Doe hie conceive and quickned are b\ k\nd 

The Faetw Queene Book III Canto M, vi-Mir 

Pi'obablv many other liteiary recoids could be found of so wide- 
spread a folk belief Shakespeare must ha\e been familiar with the 
superstition Moreover, in folk custom and ritual the king, or 
ruler, was so often spoken of as the sun that had Poloniiis been 
on the alert to receive practical advice from Hamlet, he must 
easily have seen the import of the warning 

Eose Jeffries Peebles 

Tassar College 


Milton’s Use of the Forms of Epic Address 

There is a cuiious fact concerning Milton's use of the forms of 
epic address that, so far as I know, has not previously been noticed 
There is a temptation to regard salutations like Daughter of Q-od 
and man, accomplished Eve,’’ Offspring of Heav’n and all Earth’s 
Lord” as poetic conventionalities But Milton’s use of them is 
more subtle So long as Adam and Eve are sinless in the garden, 
they address one another with this heroic courtesy But the minute 
they .taste the apple, they become plain Adam” and ^^Eve” to 
each other, and so remain to the end of the story The uiifallen 
Adam can address Ins guilty spouse as the 

Fairest of creation, last and best 
Of all God^s works, 

still recognizing her as a mirror of the divine idea — ^to speak in 
Platonic terms. But after the fatal deed he says more bluntly. 
Eve, now I see thou art exact of taste ” The poetic effectiveness 
of this change can be felt at once, though the philosophical explana- 
tion of it IS more difficult. Perhaps there xs some Platonism im- 
plicit in it It certainly is of a piece with the irreverent familiarity 
that IS the first result of the knowledge that has darkened their 


^^Pninttive Paternity, i, a6 
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\ision of one anotliei^s &oiils and caused them to see the body in- 
stead The fallen angels, however, still continue to addiess one 
another in these forms of epic politeness, as they weie wont to do 
in Heaven, Wheie honour due and leveience none neglects.” 

Marjorie Barstow. 

Vassar College 


Chaucer and Daote AAm Their Scribes 

111 the fouith book and sixth chapter of Dante’s Gonv%v%o occurs 
the brief paienthetical remark, after an allusion to Voluptade , — 
non dico Voluntade, ina sciivola per p ” It is not far to suggest, 
as indeed has been suggested, that Dante was guaiding against a 
scribal error he had too much leason to expect, and it is note- 
worthy that precisely this sciibal eiioi misled a latei poet into 
maccuraev Ohaucei, in lines 211 ff of the PaHement of Foules, 
wrote 

Under a tie beside a welle I say 
Cupide our lord his aiwes forge and file 
And at liis fet his bo we al ledy lay, 

And Wille Ins doghter tempi ed al tins while 
Hie hedes in the welle 

The daughter of Cupid was not Vohintade, ^ Wille' but Voluptade^, 
M^leasure’ Chaucer must Inne followed a text (of Boccaccio’s 
Oenealogm Deonini^) in ulncli the woid Volutade was misread, 
by him or anothei, so as to leeene the nasal mark over the u, hence 
he translated it Wille Professor Skeat, adopting the isolated read- 
ing of the arbitral}’ Cambridge xis ^ prints 

And wel Ins doglitei tempred al the wliyle, 

but the Globe Chaucer has the text as iiist printed above, which is 
the reading of the majority of the codices The actual occurrence, 
m the English poet’s Avork, of the error warned against by Dante, 
IS an interesting coincidence, at least 


Chicago 


Eleanor Prescott HAMMom 
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Two Spanish Imitations of an Italian Sonnet 

The rather absurd comparison of Nero's joy at the burning of 
Eome with the indifference of a lady to her lovei’s suffering is the 
theme of the two following sonnets by Spanisli poets of the six- 
teenth century, Gutiene de Cetina and Hernando dc Aenha 

(hitler} e de Getina 

Mieiitra con gran temor por cada paite 
Be Koma ardian las moradas bellas, 

Mientra que con ‘Ol hnmo a las csti ellas 
Subia el clamoi del gran pueblo de Marte, 

Alegre esta Neron, subido cn parte 
Bo -vuendo el fuego oia las querellas, 

Mirando entre las llamas, cuales dellas 
Eran mayores, do su furia harte 
Asi del alma mia la que gobierna 
Ml Vida, mira el fuego, escuclia el llanto, 
y tiene el mayor mal por mayor juego, 

Y, a guisa de Neron, se alegra tanto 
Cuanto mas viendo en mi durar el fuego 
Piensa hacer su crueldad eterna^ 

Hernando de Aouiia 

Mientra de parte en parte se abrasaba, 
y en vivas llamas la gran Koma ardia, 

A1 alto cielo el gran clamor subia 
Bel pueblo todo, que su mal lloraba 
Solo en parte Neron cantando estaba, 

Bo el clamor miserable escarnecia, 
y el incendio mayor mas alegna, 
y el mayor llanto mas placer le daba 
Asi de en medio el alma donde estais, 

Veis, SeSora, mi fuego, y toda en llanto 
La turba de mis tristes pensamientos, 

Y tanto mas de verlo os alegrais. 

Quanto mas ardo, y por vos lloro, y quanto 
Me llegan mas al cabo mis tormentos® 

InasixiiLcli as both Cetina and Acnna are known to have trans- 
kted frequently from Italian poets, we might be justified in ex- 

*Oiras de Gutierre de Oetma, ed by D Joaquin Hazafias y la Eua, 
Vol I, Sevilla, 1895, Sonnet cxxxi 

‘Tows Poesim, eompuestaa por Don Hernando de AcuHa, Madrid, 1804, 
p 171 
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plaining the similarity between these two sonnets by assuming the 
existence of a common Italian original The Italian sonnet trans- 
lated by the two Spanish poets was written by Giovanni Mozzaiello 
and was included by Lodovico Domenichi m his famous anthology 
entitled R%me diverse di molU eccellent%ss auUo)i nuovamente lac- 
coUe L%bro primo, which appeared at Venice in 1545 ® The text 
heie given will show the fidelity of the Spanish tianslations to the 
original 

Mentre i superbi tetti a parte a parte 
Ardean di Roma, et Paltre cose belle 
Mandana il pianto infin soura le stelle 
II popol tntto del figliuol di Marte 
Sol eantaua Neion' asceso in parte, 

Onde scbernia le genti mesehinelle 

Fra se lodando hor queste fiamme, boi quelle, 

Per far scriuendo uergognai le caite 
Cosi di mezzo il cor, ch’ella gouerna 
Mira lieta il mio incendio, et tutta in pianti 
De miei tristi pensier la turba afflitta 
Donna, cbe sol di cio par che si uanti’ 

Essendo in mille essempi gia descritta 
Su crueltade, et la mia fiamma interna * 

J. P. Wiokeesham: Ceawpoed 

University of Pennsylvania 


A Note or- Love's Labour’s Lost 

Pollowing Sidney Lee’s New Study of Love’s Labour’s Lost ” 
{Gentleman’s Magazine, Oct 1880) the Furness Variorum Edition 
of that play (pp 1, 2) states that the historical original of Biron is 
Marshal Biron, Henry of Navarre’s chief ally in his struggle for the 

* The text is taken from the second edition, p 70, of Domemchi's collec 
tion which appeared at Venice in 1646 I have also found this sonnet in 
Lodovico Dolce^s collection entitled R%me di dwersi, et ecoellenti anton 
Bacoolte da i libn da not altre volte impressi tra le quah se leggono molte 
non pi4 vedute In Vinegia appresso Oabriel Giolito de’ Ferrari, et Fra- 
telh, MDLVi, p 265 and also in Ruscelh’s Fior% delle nme de^ poeti lUustn, 
In Venetia, per Giovanbattista et Melchior Sessa Fratelli, 1658, p* 357 

*This sonnet was imitated in French by Philippe Desportes, Hippolyte, 
xxxvii See Joseph Vianey, Le P4trarqu%sme en Frmce au XVP ^i^cle, 
Montpellier, 1009, p 235- 
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Ereiieli tliione It is further asserted that the Marshall became the 
hero of George Chapman's The Cons]>%ranf of Dulce Biion and The 
Tragedy of Bvron, both produced m 1605 In The French Renais- 
sance m England (1910), Mr Lee, altering hib carhei opinion, 
states A^ithout proof that the Biron of Chapman was the son of the 
Bn on who suggested Shakespeare's chaiacter 
My puipose is to distinguish the two Biions and to nidieate the 
validity of Mr Lee's later statement* The Mai shall Ai maud Biron 
and his son, Charles, both w^ent o\er to the side of Heniy IV in 
1589 In 1592 the elder was killed in battle During these three 
years, the period in which Love's Laboni's Lost was almost cer- 
tainly written/ the Marshal played a somewhat more important 
lole in French affairs than did Charles ^ 

But more potent in bringing the elder Biron to the mind of the 
English public was the intimate association of the English troops 
with the Marshal, whom they frequently mentioned in their jour- 
nals and correspondence A good medium for comparing the fathei 
and the son is the Journal of the Siege of Rouen, wiitten in 1591 
by an English volunteer, Sir Thomas Coningsby Charles is in- 
cidentally referred to perhaps eight times The Marshal is con- 
stantly mentioned as an adviser and friend of the English One 
English leader wrote ’ In this army we have not one friend but 
only Marshal Biron, whom we find very respective to Her Majesty 
and loving to her people " ^ That he was also highly regarded by 
Elizabeth and Essex is attested by their letters ® 

Aside from the J ournal of the Siege of Rouen I find no English 
notice of Charles until 1693 It seems evident therefore that 
Shakespeare must have had the popular Marshal Biron in mind 
when he wrote Love's Lai our' s Lost, rather than the son, Charles, 
who later became Chapman's hero 


Golumita TJmversity 


Oral S Goad 


* Charles Knight and F G- Fleay eonjeetnre 1588, W A B Hertzberg, 
A W Ward, and H P Stokes about 1690; Nathan Drake, J F. Royster, 
Neilson and Thorndike 1691, George Chalmers 1692. 

‘BiogiapMe Umverselle, Vol nr, for comparison 
^Camden Miaoellm/y, Vol i 

* Birch’s Memmrs of the Re%gn of Queen Elwaheth, Vol ii, p 323 
' Calender of the Mss of the Marqms of Bahshury, 1583-94 
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E^er since the inteiest m the subject was ie\ived by Mr Bediei^o 
study published a dozen yeais ago, Chateaubriand’s account of our 
coi^ntry and his journey thru it has been the centei of a steadily 
augmenting hteiature The most recent contributions are by Mr 
Gilbert Chiiiard Notes sur le prologue di^Atalar 2Lod Phil , 
sill, 29-40, Notes sur le voyage de Chateaubriand en Amerique/’ 
Umv of Cal Ptibhcahons m Mod Pil'd , iv, 269-349), who in the 
first place adds links to the chain of evidence that, however much 
we must curtail Chateaubi land’s claims of a Cape-to-Cairo itineraiy 
in the flesh, his 'ooyage autour de ses hvres was thorogomg and sub- 
stantially precise As for the actual extent of Chateaubriand’s wan- 
derings, Ml Chinard reviews the whole subject, and, while he only 
confirms the impracticability of the Mississippi journey, iire\oca- 
bly condemned to the domain of the fantastic fiom the moment 
Bedier’s analysis appeared, he makes a good showing for the claim 
that the tup as far as Niagaia offers no serious internal evidence 
of insubstantialitv It is encouraging, moreovei, that little bv 
little a few fixed points in that section of the itmeraiy are being 
located Baltimoio is of course m the list, Philadelphia and New 
York have been rendeied almost equally definite, and now Mi 
Chmaid Notes sur le voyage,” p 287) has identified a detail m 
the account which furnishes strong objective confirmation of Cha- 
teaubi land’s presence at Niagara Palls What still faces us is that, 
while the traveler remained too short a time in America to have 
made his Mississippi exclusion, he was here more than long enough 
to tiavol in comfortable fashion as far as Niagara. Further prob- 
ing of the archives may yet enable Mt. Chinard or some other for- 
tunate worker to fix for us the distribution of this leisure time 
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The Letteis of Edtvard Bowden and Im Oo'i respondents (Lon- 
don, J M Dent & Sons, 1914) reveal a man of exquisite taste, 
broad culture, serene accomplishment A life so quiet that the 
chief events therein were the discoveries of rare editions was passed 
m a provincial society against the limitations of which he occasion- 
ally rebelled He was a citizen of the world of letters His work 
brought him into contact with many men, thru his Southey he 
became intimate with Sir PFeiiry Taylor and Aubrey de Vere, thru 
his Shelley with the Eossettis, thru his Shakespeare with Purni- 
vall and many more Perhaps the most interestmg of the letters 
are those which g'lve Mr. Gosse’s appeal to Dowden to inteifere m 
the Swmburne-Purnivall controversy and Dowden’s admirably 
judicious reply A scholar who spared reluctantly to examination- 
papers the time more profitably spent upon research, he was yet 
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most coBSCientious in his teaching Very notable is a letter of 
modest self-appraisement (p 303), in nhich he weighs for a pro- 
spective student the advantages and disadvantages of wo'fk under 
his guidance The greatest value of the letteis, however, lies in 
the scattered comments, noted down fresh from the teeming biain, 
upon various poets, especially Wordsworth and Shelley No letter 
IS without some point of interest, each is a memorial of one who 
followed the pleasant paths of wisdom 

SCO 


Jacke Jugeler Edited with introduction and notes by H H 
Williams, Cambridge at the University Press, 1914 This repro- 
duction of “ the unique original in the collection of His Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, K G.,” which contains also, as an Appendix, 
the first printing of two leaves of a presumably earlier edition 
(these fragments.are also m the Devonshire collection), is an impoi- 
tant contribution to the study of this “ polytypic ” play In his 
notes Piofessor Williams has put the textual ciiticism and elucida- 
tion of the piece on a trustworthy basis His excellent observations 
supported by carefully collected evidence, are in stnking contrast 
with the chance (and frequently oi roneous) foot-notes of the Haz- 
litt edition Two simple illustrations may be cited stoding (310) 
IS ‘ studying,’ not ' stewing’, this is supported, as the editor might 
have observed, by the stage direction Hie cogitabundo sedeat , 

the NED (tho not cited in this connection) comes to the rescue 
in such a strange tradition of misinterpretations as pertains to 
Kgne (653), To touch the matter of emendations, even Professor 
Williams has overlooked tho obvious requirement of maisters (985, 
cf 949) , and as to references to special studies, note 61 should 
refer the student to J Heine’s articles m Anglia zv, 41 f , 391 f , 
and to E H. Sykes, French Elements m Middle English, Oxford, 
1899. The larger problems of the play, its date, authorship, and 
purpose, are called up by this publication. In Professor Gayley’s 
judgment {Bepresentative English Comedies, 1903, pp Ixxviii f ) 
it IS a burlesque attack upon transubstantiation , Professor Wil- 
liams, in M}odern Language Review vii (1913), 289 f and now in 
his Introduction, holds that the ‘ farce ’ is by the author of Roister 
Dovite) , and that it is an allegorical repudiation of his “ fictitious 
confession ” of personal charges that had been brought against 
him, and, finally, the suggestions of Williams have led Dr. G. 
Dudok to attempt an answer to the question “ Has Jack Juggler 
lieen written by the same author as Ralph Roister Doister^” (Neo- 
philologus, I, 50-62, Groningen, 1915 ) This last study of the 
pioblem results m a conviction that Udall wrote the piece during 
the reign of Queen Mary, “and very probably in the year 1654”, 
and that the autobiographic purpose (advocated by Williams) is 
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to be le^ected in favor of the view (held by Gayley) that the serious, 
hidden purpose of the piece is a subtle attack upon the Roman 
Catholic Church m general and upon the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation in particulai ” Surely the author fixed an enduring entice- 
ment in his eryptogiamic lines (998-999) 

As this trifling enterlud yt before you hath bine rehersed 
May signifie sum further meaning if it be well serched 


A belated booklet is The Parlement of the Three Ages an AlhU 
eraUve Poem on the N%ne Worthies and the Eeioes of Romance, 
edited by I Gollancz (Select Early English Poems, ii^, Oxford 
University Press, 1915) The exclusiveness of the editio prmceps 
(prepared by the same editoi for the Eoxburghe Club, 1897) has 
been a regrettable barrier to the wider study and investigation of 
Ihis poem, which is imolved in a highly impoitant problem in the 
liteiary history of the fourteenth century In March, 1898, Kol- 
bing {E7igl Stud xxv, 273) asked for an accessible edition of Par- 
lement and Winner and Waster, to wdiich a reply was made two 
years ago in a promise that the instalments of the series of texts 
begun by Patience (1913) would be issued quaiterly, the first 
promised ' quaitei ^ has been prolonged into a period of two years 
This second edition of Par lenient differs from the first in the repre- 
sentation of the text of the second ms by a selected list of the more 
important variant leadings, the notes have been revised; and the 
former Index Verborum has been concerted into a good glossary 
There is also some change in the illustrative texts of the Appendix 
But these differences between the two editions do not mark at 
many points a present gain Professor Gollancz cannot expect the 
serious student to accept the selected variants as an adequate sub- 
stitute for the former parallel text, nor can he fail to suspect that 
it will be regretted that the plan of the series requires the reserva- 
tion of Winner and Wastei for a separate volume It can only be 
hoped that amends will be made by a prompt publication of this 
companion piece, and that with it there will be given not only a 
view of the relation of these two poems to each other but also a 
view, in the light of special investigations, of the comprehensive 
question of the authorship of the group of poems with which these 
have become associated Professoi Gollancz has cancelled his 
former attribution of Matte Aithur to Huchown (Introduction, 
1897, p xix), and passed Dr. George Neilson by with a foot-note, 
and set the poet of Sir Oawaijne beyond the reach of the author of 
Parlement His admiring followers would be gratified to have 
from him something m the way of a coherent discussion of this 
Aexed problem Unfortunately there has not yet appeared an edi- 
tion of Longuyon^s Vosux du Paon, but Albert Herrmann has fol- 
lowed his Untersuchungen uher das Aleccanderbuch (Berlin, C 
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Vooi, 1893), whicli is cited by Piofessoi Gollaiic/, by two studies, 
wbci should also have been cited The Tay mouth Castle ilanu- 
scnptofSv 0%lbert Hay’s Bull of K\ng Aleiandei the Conqimour 
(Progr , Berlin, E Gaertnei, 1898), and The Fomaye ofGaddens 
The Vowis Extracts fi onh Sir Gilbeit Hay’s BinL of King Alex- 
ander the Gonquerow {tbtd , 1900) The^e last two studies, being 
m continuation and extension of the first, pertain to the distinction 
between the Arbuthnot Bmh and that of Sir Gilbert Hay, and 
Herrmann’s analysis of Sir Gilbert’s veision and the long pas- 
sages he has abstracted from it serve to mitigate to a considerable 
extent the disadvantage implied in Professor Gollancz’s words, 
“ Still unprinted ” 


One must regret the duplication of effo'it that has resulted in 
the appearance within two years of two carefully annotated edi- 
tions of that very mediocre performance Jonson’s Tale of a Tub 
The two editions — that by Scherer in Bang’s Matenahen (1913) 
and now the instalment by E M Snell of the series of Jonson’s 
plays that has come from the English Seminary at Yale — in a way 
supplement each other On the whole Miss Snell’s treatment of 
the chief problem involved, that of the date of the play, is the 
more convincing Scherer, like Small, Manly, Thorndike, and 
others, accepts the evidence for an eaily date of one stratum of the 
play and considers that upon a quantity of juvenile crudities J on- 
son later imposed some work of his dotage Miss Snell, on the 
contrary, sides with Courthope, Gayley, and Nicholson m regard- 
ing the play as a whole as late work She applies the various 
metneal tests with the result (a) that no appreciable difference is 
found between the parts usually thought early and those usually 
thought late, (b) that the play as a whole stands metiically with 
The New Inn and The Magnetic Lady as indubitably late work. 
The problem of the references to “the Queen” is acceptably 
explained by pointmg to such parallels as “King Edward, our 
late liege ” (i, v, 33) and “old John Heywood ” (v, lu, 74) Jonson 
IS deliberately giving his play an archaic settmg. Miss Snell might 
have called attention to the same mterest in an earlier less sophisti 
cated era in England evmeed by The BevU is an Ass. Scheier’s 
study of sources is fuller and more compact than Miss SnelTs, and 
he gives a paragraph to the dialect employed in the piece for which 
the only eqiuvalent in Snell is a senes of scattered explanations in 
the notes. On the other hand she offers a shrewd and sufScient 
discussion of the value of the play for which Scherer affoids no sub- 
stitute On other pomts they are in substantial accord. Miss 
Snell’s notes are fuller, at times needlessly full, a mass of easily 
accessible infbrmation bemg reprinted Despite a few slips (eg 
her references to Gayley’s Rep. Eng. Com ), one has confidence in 
her general accuracy. 


S. 0. 0. 
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EECUEEENT PRJSOIOSITiJ 

In tracing the history of preciosite in France, three facts become 
clear (1) that pteciosiU was not restricted to the age of Louis 
XIV, but existed plainly both before and aftei that period, (2) 
that it IS a social phenomenon as well as a curious literary mani- 
festation, (3) that it has made its appearance whenever a socially 
or artistically exclusive group of persons has been characterized by 
strong feminine influence or by an excessive artistic desire to 
mitigate the commonplaces of daily life by recourse to an idealistic 
or metaphysical conception of human affairs 

To observe and rightly to understand the entire course of 
p^eaosiU we must start almost at the moment when French became 
a definite language and glance through the centuries down to the 
very threshold of the period in which we are living We find it at 
every turn It appears in a rudimentary form m the pretty 
dialogs and gentle punning of Chrestien de Troyes’ romances,^ in 
the subtile disquisitions of the Courts of Love, and in the tender 
passages of the Roman de la Rose The preciosvte is here chiefly 
sentimental The great epoch of grammatical and linguistic dis- 
cussion had not yet set in The reigning mode of literary distinc- 
tion consisted in the fashioning of dehcate sentiments in a charm- 
ingly naive style Often, these compositions became extremely 
mystical and almost unintelligible, especially when the Laws of Love 
were the subject of controveisy Writers of romance turned meta- 
physicians Ideas of love were rendered as nicely as, on the pait 
of the scholastic debaters, ideas of religion, oi, to express it more 

* Of Yvam, ed Foerster, 1891, 1 2013 ff Also, the pun on Soredamor and 
Vamm, Ghg^s, 1 543-552, 
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accurately, points of theology Steicotvped doMces, dainty but 
affected, became part of the pieaeiit rhctoiic , animated little trick>? 
of speech, like the intimate pailor convPimzwno of Clirestien and 
the playing on the name “En4as" in the anonymous ioinanee,= 
indicated the courl-atmosphere, the aiistociatic tone, and the 
feminine dominance m the ciicles foi udiudi theoo stones were 
wntten They tell us much about the customs obtaining in the 
courts of Mane de Champagne, Alienor d’ Aquitaine, Alix de 
Blois, — the proteetois pai excellence of the lomanceis, — where the 
indoor social life of Pioyence pre\ ailed, wheie hothouse gallantry 
flourished, where distinction nas won by sentimental sublimation 
There, the bluff language of the chansons de geste or the market- 
place phraseology of the fahlmm had little following, particularly 
among the ladies It is altogether probable that the lomaneers, 
with their preeieux love and their prccteut rhetoiic, were encour- 
aged by the high-bom ladies as a revolt against the rather crude 
epics destined principally for the ears of fighting males Social 
exclusiveness and feminine preponderance dotei mined the quality 
of early preaosite 

Until the sixteenth century, these affectations, restricted to a 
small group of persons and not too much overdone as yet, scarcely 
attracted public attention The feeling that French was a fixed 
language with strong national characteristics could have appealed 
to few But when, as the result of overwhelming imitation of the 
Italians, the Greeks, and the Eomans, some ardent patriots feared 
the rum of much of the national structure, voices of protest began 
to be heard agamst the strange current into which the good, old, 
sane, plain French speech of their forefathers was being drawn 
In one of Jacques Grevin’s comedies, "il y a quelque chose 
aussi des railleries qu’un silcle plus tard Moli&re adressera aux 
Pricieuses,” ® and there were not wanting those who, toward 1560, 
complamed that the poets ‘ hyperbolized ’ too much, and were 
damaging polite conversation 

To the poets in general, to the PU%ade in particular, and to 
literary and society women as an additional cause, may be 
attributed the strides which the pr&dmx movement made in the 

“ Of tnias, ed Salverda de Grave, 1891, 1 8560 fF 
Bourciez, Xjes Mcbuts pdhes et la Ijitt cl$ Gca/t sous X/, 1886, 

p 297. 
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sixteenth century To all of them, the French language seemed 
inadequate for esthetic purposes Sometimes, the question was 
one of style , sometimes, of vocabulary , sometimes, of connotation 
The latter difficulty appears to have been especially potent in the 
creation of metaphors and periphrases, and not without reason 
Tt IS quite well-understood that the Piench language throughout 
most of its career has been preeminently denotative For scien- 
tific uses, this quality has been admirable, since it has made the 
word and the object coincide as nearly as possible by the removal 
of extraneous suggestion But it has not been an unmixed good 
when taken in conjunction with subject-matter of esthetic import 
For it is the special privilege, if not the strict duty, of all esthetic 
writing, not merely to describe or to define, but to suggest, to- con- 
note, to evoke The outcome of the matter-of-fact French habit 
in language has been to clip the wings of fancy, to inhibit revery, 
to limit the possibilities of collaboration between the author and 
the reader, and this bourgeois tendency, so inimical to art, the 
poets and the society women tried to overcome by innovations 
which, though hardly startling to us Anglo-Saxons, have always 
seemed objectionable and even ludicrous to Frenchmen fond of the 
‘good, old^ French tongue, fearful of anything that may injure 
the three sacred principles of lucidity, and scornful of all that 
savors of insincerity To call the ear the gates to the understand- 
ing strikes the average Frenchman as pompous, wordy, and unpro- 
ductive Fortunately, the real poets have paid no attention to 
their countrymen^s asceticism in language They have, at first, as 
in the case of the Plemde, the Eomanticists, and the Symbolists, 
had to -suffer the stigma of preciosite, but they have finally been 
called poets 

The intentions of the poets and of the women in employing 
precieux language were probably not identical That they had, 
however, one definite aim in common, cannot be doubted They 
wished to react against the habitual dryness and prosiness of 
French style , and to realize how prosy and dry the older literature 
must have seemed to them, we have only to recollect the swift obliv- 
ion into which it fell at the beginning of the Eenaissance The women 
writers, of whom there was a multitude,^ might normally have 

* Among them may be named Louise Labd, Pernette du Guillet, Gabnelle 
de Bourbon, Gabrielle de Coignard, Madeleine Neveu, Diane de Poitiers> 
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been expected to carry to extremes the inno\ationfe in lound-about, 
pretty, tmusnal expressions The lepngnance of women to the 
short, sharp, direct woid was likely to endear to them all kinds of 
circnmlocntion , and tlieie is, peilmps, some justice in the remark 
of M Bertaut ‘Tensez a Meiimee, et songez qu'aiuuiiie femme, 
jusquhci, n'a 4ciit un chef-d’oeu\re qui tieiinc en quelques pages ” ® 
In the sixteenth century, women who wrote had influence in the 
various strata of society, and their contact with the poets was 
especially close ^ When, therefore, the PUmde stood sponsoi for 
new manners of saying old things, the women, many of whom were 
acknowledged disciples of Eonsard and zealous piopagandists of 
his teachings, felt justified in the procedure which, partly as the 
result of their natural inclinations and partly as the result of the 
exigencies of court and drawing-room conveisation, they had 
adopted with such noteworthy enthusiasm 
The poets of the PUmde, nevertheless, by setting their official 
seal on those novelties in language which have usually been asso- 
ciated with the precieuses of the seventeenth century, did more for 
giving premsite an honorable standing than all the other agencies 
together In no indeterminate fashion, they encouraged the femi- 
nme ambition to invent singular expressions Mile de Gouinay, 
Montaigne’s spiritual daughter, who was extremely partial to Eon- 
sard and his brigade, took a distaste to Malherbe’s writings, a 
cause qu’il retranchoit plusieurs mots de la langue, & qu’if ne 
se servoit point de Metaphores & d’autres Eiguies qu’eUe 
aymoit ” At Baifs Academ%e which met twice a veek for 
literary and musical purposes, the linguistic reforms of Eonsard 
were put into practice, and women who had some liteiary or 
scholarly repute took an active part in these reunions ® Associa- 


Oatberme de M€dicis, la Duchesse de Retz, Mme de Villeroy, Henriette de 
Clfeves, 'Suzanne Habert, Marguerite de Navarre, Ehsenne de Cienne, Anne 
Bins, Marguerite de Valois, Mile Le Jars de Gournay 
® Bertaut, La Utt f^mmme d^au^ourd^hm, 1900, p 271 
«Vallet de Yiriville, ffist de rtmtr pub, 1849, pp 259-260, the uomen 
m Baifs AeaMmie 

Charles Sorel, BtbliotMque fr, pwr la Oompagme de$ hhaues du 
Palais MDCLXiv, pp 234-235 Ihis statement, true enough on the whole, 
is not exactly correct, since Malherbe never entirely lost the taste for 
pomtes or far-fetched metaphor, as M Lintilhac has shown L%n fr , n 
1894, pp 304-305 

® Vallet de Vxnville, op mt., pp. 259-260 
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tions of this sort undoubtedly stimulated some of the bizarre social 
customs of the times, later regarded as original among the prr- 
aeuses of the seventeenth century In fact, almost all the conceits 
considered peculiar to Moliere^s day had already been developed by 
the poets, the women, and the romancers before Henri IV came to 
the throne, and even the Caite de Tendte of the ingenious Sapho 
had a prototype in Frangois de Billon^s Le Fo7t ^nexpugnaibU de 
riion7iem du sexe (1555) ^ 

It needs but a cursory examination of the manifestos of Ron- 
sard and Du Bellay to convince oneself of the complete program 
for precvosite marked out by them That their motives were laud- 
able may be accepted without argument The pernicious effect of 
their precepts can scarcely be said to have been visible in their 
poetry for in our minds, at least, metaphor, periphrasis, and other 
uncommon locutions are perfectly permissible in verse and allowed 
as a constituent element of poetic diction In prose, on the con- 
trary, — and especially in conversation, — ^the free use of them is 
quite another matter and cannot stand the test of ordinary par- 
lance, even in such works as Shakespeare’s Out of their native 
environment, these forms of speech readily become precieux As 
has happened so frequently in history, misguided persons took a 
sound doctrine, applied it to something with which it was incom- 
patible, and made it an instrument of harm 

Ronsard’s proud boast, 

“ le vy que des Francois le langage trop bas 
A terre se trainoit sans ordre ny compas 
Adonques pour hausser ma langue maternelle, 

Indontd du labeur, le trauaillay pour elle 
le fis des mots nouveaux, le r’appelay les vieux, 

Si bien que son renom le poussay lusqu’aux cieux 
le fys d'autre facon que n^auoyent les antiques 
Vocables composez et phrases po^tiques, 

Ft mis la Poesie en tel ordre qu’apres 
Le Francois fut egal aux Eomains et aux Grecs,” 

could not help inspiring the poets to go and do likewise^® The 
manufacture of neologisms became a thriving industry. On the 

*Bourciez, op o%t , p 359 

Cf BrUnot, in Petit de J , L%tt fr., m, pp. 782-783 L’effet de paroles 
tomb^es de si haut fut immense II n’y eut pofete en sa province — et tout 
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direct advice of Eonsard, adjectnes weie turned into substantnes, 
as in the p'lec^eux phrase of the seventeenth century, rencheni sur 
le ndicule, adverbs and \erbs were made at will fiom existing sub- 
stantives, as minei, veimment, fiom veme. essoine), essoinenieni 
from essovne^ strange adjectives weie coined, ad 3 ect^^es weie, after 
the Latin, given the r61e of adverbs, contiaiv coiupoundvS, like 
doux amer, fike douce, — ^favorites among Molieies contemporai- 
les, — ^were formed, emphatic adverbs weie abused, as in the anec- 
dote . jW un jour un sot, passant bien plus outre, en 

disant k une damoiselle vous me plaisez infininient en toute soite 
dhnfinite Mais elle incontinent lui rendit bien son change, le 
payant de la meme monnaie, vous me deplaisez extr§mement en 
toute sorte d’extremite, ^ — ^forerunneis of the ternblement and 

funeusement of the precieuses nd%cules, dimmuti\es like fault ettes 
m'ignardeleUes ojffered a particular attraction, unusual metaphors 
of the quality of soured stoique and periphrastic epithets abounded ; 
the employment of technical or trade* terms was seized upon , 
complicated inversions in the order of words were not looked at 
with disfavor, clever and futile phrase-making had its fervent par- 
tisans^^ Even scholars l±e Henri Estienne, though ridiculing 
Italianized French, approved many practices which easily degen- 
erated into pricios%U and became premux routine fifty or sixty 
years afterwards 

As has been indicated, scarcely a procedure scourged by Moliere 
can be pointed out, which had not been given a fair trial in the 

le monde alors 4tait poSte^ — qui n’apportat ^ sa gentille invention ’ ” Not 
only that, but these words were well-remembered in the following century 
when, for instanee, Mile de ScudSry approved them in her De la Poesie 
Prangoue Sec the editipn by Sansot, Pans, M CM VII, with notice by 
Gr Michaut. p. 27 
“ Cf Brunot, ibid*, p 843 
“ Siros de roman, ed Crane, pp 204-205 

“ Cf B-oy, Charles Sorel, pp 277-286, for examples among 17th century 
pricteua 

Cf Olivier de Magny’s Les Soupirs Sonet claoiMi 

'^Tant de divers pensers naissent de mon penser, 

Que pour penser si fort je ne scay que je pense, 

Et en tant de famous mes pensers je dispense, 

Qu^en paasant je ne s^ay comment les dispenser ” 

Cited by Bourciez, op e%t, p. 406 
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piecedmg eentiny Whatever may be true as to the geneial use of 
the teim p}h%euii, it can be plo^e(I beyond question that the thing 
was flourishing in all its lamifieations long before 1650^ long before 
d^Aubigne, in 1615^ made spoit of it/^ long befoie Charles Sorel 
observed its giowth or the so-called Somaize chronicled its history, 
long befoie the Italian ptezioso or the Spanish p^ecioso became 
fashionable Xor did it disappeai after the first performance of 
the Precieuses ndiciiles, November 18, 1659, when M&iage, not a 
little addicted to preciosite himself, said, as he took Chapelain by 
the hand Monsieur — ^nous approuvions vous & moi toutes les 

sottiises qui viennent d^etre ciitiquees si finement, & avec tant de 
bon sens, mais croyez-moi, pour me servir de ce que S Renii dit 
a Clovis, il nous faudra bruler ce que nous avons adoie, & adorei 
ce que nous avons brule His prediction that the galimatias 
and the style foice” had come to an end had as much validity as 
all predictions which forecast a ladical change in conditions based 
on perennially recurring circumstances 

No succeeding period in French literary or social history has 
been exempt from the evil. Each reciudescence has constituted a 
reaction against the homely speech of France, When this has not 
been done for reasons of invidious distinction, it has been done foi 
motives of true poetic significance 

J Waeshaw 

Umversity of Mtssoun 


HENEY VIII IF HALUS CHRONICLE 

HalFs authorship of the history of Henry VIII, in the OhronicU 
that passes under his name, seems never to have been called in 
question, though the doubt that he could have written it lies on 
the surface Mr Whibley remarks that up to the death of Henry 
VII, “Hall IS a chronicler after the fashion of Holinshed and 
Stow,^^ — who of course had not yet written their chronicles when 
HalFs was published “He accepted the comtoion authorities/^ 
continues Mr Whibley, “and translated them into his own ornate 

^®D*Aubign6, Foeneste (Flammanon, 1896), pp 239-240 
M4nagtmat n, pp 65-66 
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Bnghsli, or embellished them with new words and strange images 
With the accession of Henry VIII he began a fiesh and origmal 
work Henoefoith, he wrote only of what he saw and thought 
from day to day And, in thus writing, he revealed most clearly 
what manner of man he was” {Gambndge Ewtory of English 
Liteiature, m, 359 See also Mr. Whibley’s separate edition of 
Henry VIII, London, 1904) 

It seems highly improbable that any such sudden conversion as 
Mr Whibley supposes could have taken place If anything, the 
importance of his subject might be supposed to have incited Hall, 
if he had written the history of Henry VIII, to more ambitious 
efforts m the way of what Ascham calls his “ indenture English ” 
But the probabilities are that Hall was not lesponsible for the 
literary form of the history of Henry VIII The evidence for 
this statement is partly bibliographical, partly internal, and partly 
external The first edition of Hall’s Ghomde was apparently 
published in 1543, though no copy of this edition is now extant 
Tanner, Billiotheca, in his account of Hall, gives 1543 as the date 
of publication of the first edition, and Berthelet as the publisher 
In his description of this book. Tanner states that it extended “ a 
tempore sc Hennci IV ad unionem per eonnubium Henrici VII 
cum Elizabetha filia Bdwardi IV” He then adds that it was 
continued by Eichard Grafton in a second edition to the death of 
Henry VIII, his words being • “ Continuavit etiam ad mortem 
Henna VIII Eic Graftonus typographus ex mss. Halli Lond 
MDXLVIII fol. edit, per Grafton.” And finally he calls atten- 
tion to a third edition, edited by Grafton and published in 1550 
This was the fullest version of Hall’s Chronicle to appear Tannei 
provides another piece of information which helps to explain the 
complete disappearance of the first edition of the Chronicle He 
records the fact that the Chronicle was suppressed by royal author- 
ity in 1555 (citing Eox, p 154'?), the reason for this, not stated 
by Tanner, being that the strong Eeformation tone of the Chroni- 
cle was offensive to the Catholic party of Mary 
A possible fragmentary survival from this first edition is con- 
tained m the Grenville collection in the British Museum In the 
catalog of this collection {Bibliotheca Orenvilhana, i, 39'?) a copy 
is described as giving the date 1548 at the Colophon, p. 364 (i. e 
after Henry VIII) , yet the variations from the press of the 
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other copies with that date, and the earlier and older character of 
the decorations of the Capital letteis seem to prove that the mam 
body of this copy makes part of an edition which Tanner ascribes 
to Berthelet in 1542 This seems therefore to be a cop 3 " of the 
1542 edition filled out by the addition of the life of Henry VIII 
from the 1548 edition 

Hall died in 1547 The following yeai Grafton issued his edi- 
tion of the Cliiomcle, to be followed two years later by a second 
edition In his preface Grafton remarks that Hall in his later 
years was not so “ painful and studious as he had been He 
then adds that Hall finished his Chromcle to the year 1532 (which 
would of course cover the early years of Henry VIII, where the 
style seems least like HalFs), and that he left a number of notes» 
which Grafton sajs he put together without any additions of his 
own Now this latter statement is demonstrably not true, since 
there are statements in the history of Henry VIII that must have 
been written after HalFs death (see Gairdner, Lollardy and the 
Reformation, ii, 201-202) Just what Grafton meant by putting 
together the story of the reign of Henry VIII can best be seen bj 
comparing this part of the Chronicle with the earlier parts Evi- 
dently he composed it entirely in his own manner When he says 
that Hall had finished the reign of Henry VIII to 1532, he prob- 
ably means that Hall had collected materials, to that date, but that 
m his less painful and studious ” years, he had remitted his dili- 
gence for the later years of Henry’s reign 

This explanation of the origin of the two parts of Hall’s Chroni- 
cle seems to meet all requirements It accounts for the very dif- 
ferent styles of the two parts Comparison of the history of Henry 
VIII in Hall’s Chronicle with Grafton’s style in his own Chronicle 
at Large shows that they are not dissimilar The man who wrote 
the Chronicle at Large might very well have written the history of 
Henry VIII , but it seems impossible to believe that the author of 
the earlier parts of Hall’s Chronicle could have written the Henry 
VIII The two parts differ not only in style, but in the funda- 
mentals of their two points of view with respect to government 
and politics Hall’s attitude towards affairs was always legal, and 
he showed little interest m the popular side of events Grafton’s 
narrative, on the other hand, is about four times as long as the 
average for the reigns of earlier kings, is full of picturesque detail, 
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shows much moie interest m popular acti\itie&, and on the \diole 
IS moie human and less professional Moieo\ei, if HaH’s purpose 
was to write the histoiy of the union of the two noble and illus- 
trious families of York and Lancaster, as his title clcclaies, he 
did not need to write about Heni> YIII If Ins purpose \vas to 
tell ^Hhe aetes done^’ in the struggle for supiemacy, there wmld 
be no point in telling of the reign of Henry VIII The fi)m at 
the end of the reign of Henry VII, — the ends of the reigns of pre- 
ceding kings are not so marked, — indicates the real conclusion 
of Hairs work. What comes after is continuation by Grafton, 
based perhaps in part on HalFs materials, but not composed and 
put in form by Hall. 

It follows, then^ that the ciedit for the best writing in HalFs 
Chromcle is to be assigned not to Hall but to Grafton The share 
of the latter in the 1548 edition of' Hall was piobably known to 
John Bale, who might have settled the whole question by being 
a little more specific In his edition of Leland’s Laboryouse 
Journey, made in 1549, he writes of Hall’s Chromcle as follows, 
his point being that some one should complete Leland’s wotk, 
left unfinished at his death ^^Many noble workes we reade of, 
that were left unperfyght, as their fyrst authors were prevented 
of deathe, yet for theyr utilite they have bene fynished by other 
good men As now in cure tyme,' the Epitome of Chronicles 
begunne by Thomas Lanquet, was laboriously folowed and profyta- 
bly ended by Thomas Cooper, a man worthy of continual piayse 
for so studiouse labours The lyke also may be sayd of hym that 
brought to lyghte the great worke of Edwarde Halle The Lord 
dayly prosper so profytable afiayres ” The person who " brought 
to lyghte the great worke of Edwarde Halle,” could scarcely have 
been any other than Grafton, whose edition had appeared the 
preceding year 

George Philip Krapp 

Columbia, Umversity 
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It IS of more interest to know what Cliaueer^s Parson did than 
what he didn^t do, but what he didn^t do throws as much light on 
him and his fellow-priests He attended to his cure and did not run 

to London, un-to seynte^ Poules, 

' To seken him a chaunterie for soules, 

Or with a bretherhed to ben withholde. 

But dwelte at hoom, and kepte wel his folde {Prol 609-12) 

Most of this has been sufficiently explained by the commentators, 
but Iretheihed only inaccurately or vaguely, — either as a religious 

reject Skeat’s impossible seynt, justified by neither historical gram- 
'mar nor analogy, although among the published mss only Cp and HI 7334 
have the -e, and we find se%nt Poul(e$) in B 3970 and 4631 Two things 
are clear Tlie word seynt(e) in Chaucer in the large majority of cases 
IS monosyllabic Before the names of female saints it is usually or 
always dissyllabic, as in French Of the following 

'Ko,’ quod he, 'by Seynte Clare’ 

{H F 1066, the mss do not favor the -e, but the rithm ensures it) , 

' I hadde the prente of seynte Venus seel ' 

{W, B P 604, the Wife of Bath shall have her way as to the sanctity 
of her patroness) , 

And s^yde, 'help us, seinte Fndeswyde’ {Mill. T. 3449). 

With seynte Mane the Word seems always dissyllabic, though in one or 
two cases we might possibly have a 9-syllable line; cf E. F. 673, Th 
1974, Phys-Pard Link 308, Pard T 685, Fn T 1604, J^eroh T 1337, 
1S99, 2418 The word ohantee is treated like the name of a female saint, 
e g Bumn T 2119 (also m Kn T 1721, E P T 4610), 

Now, Thomas, help ior semte charitee 
As to male saints, the matter is sometimes doubtfifl The followmg may 
be 9-syllable lines, but the verse is better with a dissyllabic seynte • Prol 
697 (Peter), Mill T 3771 (note) , in the old carpenter’s charm the verse 
IS so rough that we cannot with certainty read " seynte Benedight,” but 
we probably should (Mill T 3483) ,, ,The strongest cases for a pronounced 
-e are that under discussion and the following (Prol. 120 and Fn T. 1564, 
though in the last the mss vary in wording) 

Hir gretteste ooth was but by seynt(e) Loy, 

I pray god save thee and seynt(e) Loy 
Between an unspeakable 9-syllable line, the unheard-of dieresis expedient, 
and the pronounced -e, it is not hard to choose the last With a language 
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community,^ or merely as a brotherhood (of one kind or another) ® 
This latter gloss leaves the question just where it was before ; as 
to the other, it is hard to imagine why a fourteenth centurj convent 
should undertake to maintain a penniless but able-bodied secular 
priest 

Bietherhed simply means gild, of one kind or another, being 
merely a translation of fmtetmtaSj fratei mtee is used in the same 
sense in 1 364 In gild-records, along with othei words, — craft, 
occupation, mystery, gild, fraternity (the two commonest), brother- 
hood sometimes appears , as for example in a document of the gild 
of the bakers (1483) and that of the tailors (1503) in Exeter,^ and 
in that of St John Baptist, Oxeburgh, Norfolk (founded 1307-8) ® 
It IS especially to the pomt that the word w’^as far more used in Lon- 
don gilds than elsewhere, as in those of Garlekhith (1375), of St 
Katherine (1388-9), of Sts Fabian and Sebastian (1379-80),^ of 
our Lady of Abchurch (1387) ^ Priests and chaplains ® are repeat- 
edly mentioned in gild-records The gild of the Blessed Mary in 
Chesterfield (founded in 1^18) had a chaplain, and so had that of 
the tailors in Lincoln (founded m 1328) ; that of Stratford-on-Avon 

whicli has lost the feeling for gender, where the phrase-rithm favors it 
there is nothing remarkable m the originally ungrammatical form appear- 
ing now and then in speech and in Qhaucer’s colloquial verse. The -e of 
seynte is better explained as the Trench feminine ending, sometimes ex- 
tended to the masculine, than as a vocative -e (as by ten Brink, Chaucers 
^prache u VersJcunst, 2nd ed, p 130) Skeat’s seynte for the feminine, 
and sometimes seynt and sometimes seynt for the masculine, form an 
impossibility 

*By Morris, Skeat, and Liddell 

*By von During, Hertzberg, de Ohatelain, Cazamian, Corson, Pollard, 
Mather, Bentmck Smith, Greenlaw, and MacCracken, 

^Toulmin Smith, English Mds (BETS, 1870), 327, 335 (here more 
in the abstract sense of brotherhood), 

^lUd, p 122 

^ IMd s pp 3-11 These are the only London gilds whose records are 
printed by Toulmin Smith 

'^EngUsh Wills (ed Furmvall, E B T. S, 1882), p, 1. For many other 
cases of the word in London, cf Bock, Church of Our Fathers (2nd edi- 
tion), II, 324 ff., cf also pp 336, 364. 

® Originally meaning the priest of a chapel, the word usually meant; a 
chantry-priest, whose mam duty was to say private masses. In one or two 
of the cases cited the chaplam may not have been a permanent official of 
the gild 
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had four in 1547;, the Gild Merchant of Coventry in 1340 was to have 
as many as it could afford, the gild of Corpus Christi in Coventry 
was to have one (1381), that of the Holy Tiinity in Coventry was 
to have two (1364), that of the Holy Cross m Birmingham was to 
have two (1392), that of the Holy Trinity in Cambridge was to 
have one if possible (1384), likewise that of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in Cambridge (1385) , the gild of tailors in Exeter had a 
priest (1479-80) ® 

Skeat did ^^not see how wiiMiolde can mean ^maintained,’ as 
it IS usually explained”, he accordingly defines it as ^^be kept 
{% e. remain) in retirement ” But it means neither In the 
other passages in Chaucer where the woid occurs there is no notion 
of retirement, or of being passively supported either It gen ei ally 
means ^keep, hold, retain,’ occasionally ^ restrain,’ or ^attach 
(to a certain party) ’ In Mehbeus, 2202, it means ^ engage for 
a certain service,’ precisely the meaning here. We are to under- 
stand, then, that the Parson would have been retained or engaged 
to give all or most of his time to the good of the gild members His 
labors would have been light, doubtless to say masses and other ser- 
vices for the living and the dead at the quarterly gild-meetings, but 
chiefly to say diriges, placebos and masses for members on their 
decease, and since a private mass can be said m some twenty inin- 

^Enghsh GMs, pp 168, 183, 223, 228 ff, 232, 234, 240 If , 263, 271, 319, 
324, 327 , ef pp 146, 165 Chaplains are often mentioned in the records even 
of the rather secular gilds-nierchant, cf Gross, The Gtld Merchant ^ i, 28, 
34, II, 159, 163, 169, 174 There were six chaplains in a gild at Nantwich, 
and thirteen at Lynn m the time of Richard II See also Rock, Ohurch of 
Our Fatheis, n, 276, 320 if, 327, 329; Lujo Brentano, Hist and Bevel of 
Gilds, pp cxxxmf (in Toulmin Smith’s English Gilds, separately printed 
also, London, n d, pp 69 ff ), and Die Arbeitet gilden der Gegenwart (Leip- 
zig, 1871), p 55, George Unwin, Gilds of London (London, 1908), pp 117, 
203, 208, etc , and Gross, Bibliography Of Municipal History (N Y , 1897), 
p 442, for references on gilds in general 

^“Agieeably to his idea of hrethethed as a lehgums community, Oafoid 
Chaucer, v, 46 

'^^Bec H T 345, Bars T 1041, Boethius ix, pr i* 87-9 (Studenfs Chau- 
cer), IV, 135-7, IV, ii 217, iii 136, vL 270, 397, 399, v, ra m, 50-1 In the 
Boethius passages the original always has the veib retmeic (or detinere or 
retentare)* 

Boethius II, m* n, 19 
G W,lhol F 192 

“To us surgiens , whei-as we been withholde. 
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utes, even the total of twenty-four, thiity or so bestow^ed on each 
soul would have left abundant leisure foi other occupations, remu- 
nerative or of other character, such as the shady speculations of the 
annualer-priest in the Oangns Yeoman's Yale, or for the study 
which would have appealed, mo^e to the Paison In spite of the 
low pay,^° the office would have had its attraction for one who re- 
belled against the hardships of pastoral life m a wide and scattered 
parish , and Chaucer^s line shows that it sometimes did secure such 
men 

John S P Tatlock 

Stanford University 


SEITH TEOPHEB 

Professor TtippePs article on Chaucer’s Trophee m the January 
number of the current volume of this journal has forestalled me in 
publishing a paper on the same subject, already in final form and 
submitted to two or three friends within the last two months To 
Professor Tapper’s article, with its new support of Mr 6 L 
Hamilton’s suggestion, may I add one or two notes ^ 

Although Chaucer speaks of Guido eek de Columpnis” in 
the House of Fame, 1469, he probably also knew that manuscripts 
of the Eistoria Trofana often gave the name with the singular 
cognomen This may be seen, to go ho further, from Ward’s 
Catalogue of Romances in the British Museum, Of the two earliest 
there described, both written about 1350, the second gives the 
singular of the name — de Columpna ” — ^in the Prologue, altho 
the plural '^de Columpnis” occurs in the Epilogue. With this 

6s 8d a year m tlie gild of Stratford-on-Avon in 1547 {English 
Qilds, p 223), £6 at Ipswicii in the reign of Henry VII (Gross, Md 
Merchant, n, 127) The London goldsmiths in 1364 paid a chaplain £4, 
hut they may not have had all his services (Unwin's 0ilds of London, p 
203) Sometimes the chaplain served also as clerk (Gross, n, 239) At 
Coventry a chaplain had to visit sick members and say a daily mass before 
sunrise {Bng, Uilds, p- 234) 

“On absenteeism among the secular clergy cf Engl Works of Wyclif 
Hitherto Unprinied (ed Matthew, E E T. S ), p. 166, Gower, Mir our de 
I’Omme, 20221, and Yoso Ckmantis, lu, cap xvii., and of course Piers 
Plowman, A-text, Prol 80-3 
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the thirds fouith and ninth inannsciipts also agree, while the 
seventh has the singnlai foim of the name in the Epilogue The 
thiiteenth, a French tianslation of 1380, has Guy de la coul- 
ompne^^ in the riibiic Other manuscripts aie imperfect, or 'Ward 
does not describe them as to the name, but enough has been given 
to show that m English manusciipts the smgulai of the cognomen 
IS about as common as the pluial 

In French the name has lemamed as ^^de Colonna^^ or Col- 
umna,^^ indicating a long established French usage In English, 
Lydgate^s use of the singular form is well known {Troy Booh, 360) 

And of Columpne Guido was his name 

Punted editions of the Histoim in the fifteenth century, so far as 
the British Museum catalogue shows, use the singular For Italian, 
Tirabosehi seems to have known only the singular form of name, 
as in his Stona della Litteratwa Italiana, iv, 326 
That Guido himself used the de columnis,’^ as has been made 
probable, is not here in question Wo are inteiested m what was 
known and thought to be true in the time of Chaucer Altho 
Chaucer wrote “ de Colunipnis ” in the House of Fame, therefore, 
there was no reason why he should not have used the singular 
descriptive title in another place when needing another kind of 
lime. While, too, as Mr Hamilton suggested, Trophee may be a 
translation of the plural columms, it more naturally translates the 
smgulai which could scarcely have been unknown to Chaucer 
Now it IS easy to miss, owing to its considerable change of 
meaning, that trophee in Chaucer’s time meant primarily ^^a 
column ” The classical word, Greek rpoTraXov, Latin iropaeum, 
signifying at ’first the turning point of the battle leading to defeat 
of the enemy, had been transferred to denote the sign of victory, — 
not yet captured armor as today, but the trunk of a tree The 
tree-trunk then gave way to a stone pillar, as the former decayed 
perhaps, or was carried away by relic hunters The natural 
descendant of medieval Latin frophaea {trophea), Old French 
trophee, is of infrequent occurrence. Considerable search reveals 
only the single example in Godefroy, and that later than one 
would wish, but clearly implying the parallelism trophee — column 
It IS from Le Maire’s IlluHrations des Gauls et Smgularitez de 
Troye (1510-12). colonnes qux illec estoient plantees pour 
trophees et enseignes de victoire ” 
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English works later than Chaucei and than Lydgate’s Ttophe 
show the word m this early sense That Chaucer's use of the vsoid 
as a proper name did not establish the common noun in the lan- 
guage IS not strange If reintroduced in the sixteenth centuiy, 
the parallelism of meaning still holds Thus the NUD. quotes, as 
of 1550, T Nicoll’s TJmcydtdes 1, 36 “ The Athenians did make 

and set up their trophe or signe of victorye, pretending to have had 
the better ” Here the word translates Greek rpoiroSov, altho 
the reference is apparently to Thucydides i, 63, not 36. Spenser 
uses the word at least seven times, six times in the exact form of 
Chaucer, once as trophe ^ Five times also he has the classical idiom 
of rearing a ti ophee, that is erecting a pillar or monument, and a 
sixth time implies it in the “ immortal momment ” of his verse A 
still better example is in Ben Jonson’s Prince Hemp’s Batnets 
(61-62) 

And trophies, reared of spoiled enemies. 

Whose tops pierced through the clouds and hit the skies 

Examples from Shakespeare might also be cited in which the woid 
means column or monument of similar sort, rather than that 
which is placed npon the column, the trophy of today Compare 
the ^Hrophies, statues, tombs,^^ of Venus and Adorns 1013, and 

That these great towers, trophies, and schools should fall 
of T%mon y, iy, 25 

To return to Chaucer, why did he not use colum^i rathei than 
tr ophee for Guidons titled The question seems reasonable today, 
but so far as records show column was not a part of the English 
language in Chaucer’s time, and was not to be for fifty yeais 
The first example is from the Prompfonum Parvulorum of 1440, 
and then only for the column of a book To Chaucer, therefore, 
the introduction of the new word column was no moie natural than 
the use of irophee for the first time Besides, in his Hercules story 
Chaucer was completing an eight-line stanza, and wished a fouith 
lime with loi% close e Ou%do, column, pillar were equally impos- 
sible, even if he had not the latter (piler) already in mind for his 

^ Vmons of Bell ay, Van der Noodt’s Theatre, sonet v, and ReviBcd form, 
VvrgtVs 0nat 1264 , Faer%e Queene vii, vn, 56, €olm Clout, 051; Amotetti, 
jssjx In Ins translation of Du Bellay, Spenser merely took over tlie 
French word from the Bonge ou Vision mr Borne (1558) 
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iie\t line Eatliei than recast his stanza, oi perhaps hy a liapp) 
thought rendered unhappy only by our obtuseness, he hit upon 
TropJiee for Guido and his stanza was complete ^ 

In answer to Professor Kittredge^s difliculty regarding the 
eastern pillars,^ Piofessor Tupper has sufficiently emphasized the 
minor chaiacter of this inaccuiacy It may be noted, however, 
that Chaucer, when writing what we know as the Mon¥s Tale^ also 
knew the Alexander story and his journey to “ the worldes ende,’^ 
as shown by lines 641 to 648.^ If this did not include a knowledge 
of the eastern pillars, Gower’s double reference to them would indi- 
cate that they were not unknown to reading men Compare also 
the allusion m the Parliament of the Thiee Ages 334, to take only 
one other example Perhaps Chaucer’s association of Alexander 
and Hercules in a single line of the Ilonse of Fame (1413) may 
indicate some special lelation of the two in his mind At any 
rate he needed no corrupt text foi knowledge of the eastern pillars 
of Hercules 

Eegardmg Chaucei’s "^^at bothe the woildes endes ” it matters 
little whethei we accept the idea of mere inaccuracy of memory, 
or the explanation of the phrase by Professor Skeat {Chaucer" s 
Works II, liv). One might even ventuie a combination of the two. 
Perhaps Chaucer intended at first only a mention, based on Guido, 
of the western pijlars The expression in the last line of the 
stanza, ^^he a piler sette” looks as if he had only the one story 
in mind Then, remembering the eastern pillars and changing a 
word and an ending, he left at bothe the worldes endes ” as we 
know it Yet he did not think best to alter the apt rime word 
Trophee, or the last line in which a piler ” still stands, at vari- 
ance with all statements, tho not seriously affecting the brief 
narrative. Besides, the association of the eastern and western 

quality of the vowel is right, since Greek at, Latin ae, in an open 
syllable appears as close e in Chaucer Compare Machabee riming with 
magestee, he, p7 0 speritee in this same Monk^s Tale (589), and with con free 
m 666 So also Ptholomee (Ptholome) riming with he in the Wife of 
Bathes Prologue 182, 324, and with subtiltee in the Bummoner*$ Tale 681-2 
The " selten of Ten Brink’s Ohamere Bprache und Yerskunst § 67 applies 
to the number of examples 

* “ The Pillars of Hercules and Chaucer’s ‘ Trophee ’ ” in the Putnam 
Anniversary Volume, 546 f. 

*The last two lines look very much like part of the Alexander passage in 
Guido’s Historia 
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pillars in Cliancer’s mind, as Mi Hamilton pointed out, may lia\e 
been due to Guidons mention of Alexandei^’s visit and natuially 
suggestive of Alexander's eastern journey. 

Finally I would add to Professor Tuppei's contention, that 
Chaucer’s Tropliee, especially as it is in nine, must have been 
deliberate and must be associated with the pillars of Heicules 
story The onl> known author, giving any account of any pillars, 
that can be associated with the name Tropliee is the Guido usually 
known as ^‘^delle Colonne,’’ but long known equally well as ^^de 
Colonna ” or Golumna Nor is it sufficiently inconsistent that 
Chaucer used de Columpnis in rime in one place and a trans- 
lation of de Columna in another requiring a different rime- 
word Moreover, of the two difficulties in the passage of the 
MonVs Tale, the explanation of the name is moie vital than the 
explanation of one detail in the story of the pillais 

On the other hand. Professor Kittredge's conjectuie implies too 
many steps not yet taken by any one, too many corrupt texts of 
which we have not a single example It also requiies us to assume, 
not only that Chaucei put into rime the name of an author of 
whom he knew nothing, ° but also that he could not recognize in 
the word trophea the Old French tiopliee, Latin tropea ‘^pillar,’’ 
and so naturally connected with the Hercules story. Lastly it 
suggests, if not assumes, that Chaucer, not knowing the eulogist of 
Hercules, offered a gloss upon his own ignorance by jotting down 
on the manuscript for the mystification of posterity, Hie vates 
Chaldeorum Tropheus ” ^ 

OiiivEK Farkar Emerson 

'Western Reserve Vmvers%ty 

^ The case of Lollius ” is not quite in point it seems to me, since the rela- 
tions of that name may not yet have been made out 

® Thanks to Professor Tupper that mystification seems now a thing of 
the past It IS not necessary to dwell on the use by Chaucer, as by others 
of course, of either part of a name for the person or author intended 
Examples in Chaucer’s works are Ovid or JVctso, Judas or IScanot, Bctpoun 
(Scipio) or Afr%oanf Julius or Caesa/r, Aohilles or RlaoideSy Tytus or Tytus 
Livius Nor is it of much importance, perhaps, that he uses in other 
places expressions analogous to what we are discussing. Tlius seith Macha- 
hee occurs in rime in this Monh^s TaU (1 666), and smth Dante similarly 
in the Legend of Oood Women (1 336), while seith Ovyde is also found in 
the latter aij line 1683 Yet both these facts show Chaucer would have 
been following no uncommon practice if he used seith ^rophee for the 
Guido “ of the column ” 



A EETEOSPECTIVE VIEW OP Alf IMPOETANT 
GEEMAN GEAMMAE 

Within the past decade a new type of German grammar has 
established itself m the favor of schools and colleges The vol- 
mninons and discursive treatise has been largely superseded by the 

Outlines/^ Foundations/^ Essentials/^ Elements/^ — or by 
whatever other names the summary and selective presentations of the 
most needful facts about accidence and syntax happen to be vari- 
ously designated I am a confirmed believer in these little books, 
especially when they are equipped with a good apparatus for prac- 
tice Not that I regard homoeopathic dosmg as a particularly com- 
mendable feature of collegiate education But I perceive in many 
of these minor sized grammars a lucidity and correctness of state- 
ment and altogether a pedagogical skill considerably superior to 
what may be commonly detected in the older and more ponderous 
repositories of grammatical lore Apparently, the output of books 
of this kmd is still on the increase, and each year brmgs forth 
additional \arieties all patterned more or less after the same model 
A multitude of ambitious reformers are keeping the academic world 
in a state of expectancy by quietly hintmg that the ideal grammar 
must linger m abeyance tiE other work now on their hands shall 
have been disposed of Meanwhile, the merry competition is visibly 
producing a salutary effect on the evolution of grammatical litera- 
ture in general 

But it goes without saying that even the most masterly epitome 
cannot permanently supplant a comprehensive treatise in any fit 
subject of mstruction Smce, for better or worse, high school 
and college cumber their curriculum with the elementary study of 
foreign languages, mstead of relegatmg that branch of study to 
where it belongs, — ^namely, to the grade schools, — a. short-cut to the 
practical goals of such work is rendered almost imperative. Also 
on genei:al educational prmciples, a preliminary, fairly rapid ori- 
entation may be safely recommended for the earlier stage of a 
language course But after this introductory sweep of the field the 
learner should be induced to, cover the ground more carefully step 
by step ; and to overcome by special exertions certain rather trying 
places in this uphill travel In my firm opmion, none of the handy. 
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bre\ lanes now m vogue sufl&ce for mueli longer than the first yeai’s 
study For the continuation of the course I would suggest, instead 
of the ^^more advanced school grammars, — wdiich as a rule are 
not sufficiently distinct from the giammatical primer to obMate the 
tedium of repetition — a work of reference so complete in contents 
and thorough in execution that it may be employed as a constant 
guide in all subsequent work and can throw light on th^ all too 
numerous and at times \ery perplexing questions which m a pro- 
longed and progressive study are bound to trouble the mind not of* 
the pupil alone but of the teacher as well 

By happy coincidence at least one work of this grander stamp 
made its appearance almost simultaneously with the ascendancy of 
the sketchy grammatical guide book George 0 Curme’s ‘"A 
Grammar of the German Language "" has been much discussed and 
often reviewed, and is fairly and fully entitled to the great measure 
of praise that it has called forth So unanimous has been the crit- 
ical — and uncritical — eulogy, that the authoi must moie than once 
have protested with Lessing wollen weniger erhoben Und 

haufiger gelesen sem ” 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to enter upon any comment what- 
soever of this monument of scholarly labor without paying passing 
tribute to the broad and profound learning, the penetrating prac- 
tical insight, and the spirit of professional self-sacrifice by which it 
was brought into being This grammar, to put it plainly, consti- 
tutes one of the clearest titles of modern philology in the United 
States to mternational recognition This fact makes it clear that 
mere blind fealty, superstitious acceptance and slavish affirmation 
of its every utterance cannot be the most welcome reward for a gift 
whose lastmg worth must of necessity be coterminous with its per- 
fectibility Wenn die Konige bau’n, haben die Karrner zu tun ” , 
the desire to co-operate with Professor Curme, be it never so 
modestly, imposes the duty of some form or other of frank and 
helpful criticism Of all the users of his book the author himself-— 
quo quisque est doctior, eo est modestxor, — ^was the first to voice 
the Paustian plaint : Ach, dass dem Menschen nichts Yollkomm^nes 
wird, empfind^ ich nun ” His untirmg sense of obligation toward 
his magnum opus , — ^the embodiment of half a lifetime of unremit- 
tmg care and toil — ^prompted Curme, even before the hook was 
fairly off the press, to make extensive preparations for a revised edx- 
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tion, and to these he still devotes his time and strength It is in 
this phase that every serious student and teacher of German may m 
slight measure assist My own suggestions are offered in this 
spirit ^ 

Any criticism that would be just must reckon fully with two 
factors the prime purpose of the product under consideration;^ and 
its utility and worth from its own point of view Curme^s gram- 
mar aims to be nothing short of a thesaurus of usage, and it must 
accordingly be judged by the author’s explicit profession ^ that it is 
based not upon some ideal conception of how the language should be 
spoken, but upon the actual and varymg usage of the intelligent 
classes. The test of the practical usefulness of such great liberality 
of procedure can only he in the trustworthiness of its discrimina- 
tions Curme fetches his material much more resolutely than any 
of his American predecessors from the living idiom, without abat- 
mg, however, the philologian’s privilege of focusing upon the living 
phenomenon the light of its past evolution To be sure this reces- 
si\e process of explanation is not carried down to the origins. For 
inasmuch as it is after all the New-High-German Schnfisprache 
that IS to be historically elucidated, the author has refrained in 
general from going back beyond Luther for his illustrations , though 
casual evidence is adduced from earlier periods, no connected outlme 
of their Imguistic history is attempted 

Now the basic difficulty in constructing a grammar of German on 
tlie principle adopted by Curme is that the German Schnftspraclie, 
— fundamentally a Middle-German, more precisely Upper-Saxon 
dialect, — ^has by the workmgs of its multiple development been ren- 
dered constitutionally refractory to any simple system of codifica- 
tion Although the term ScJinftsprache is commonly used to cover 
both the written and the spoken idiom, they are in fact widely at 
variance Worse still, there is no actual uniformity governing even 
the SchreibsUl alone throughout the German territory For, to 
mention only one important counter-action, the tendency towards 
the standardization of literary expression, so well grounded in the 
eighteenth century, has in our own time been neutralized to no 
slight degree by the vigorous emphasis placed upon the regional 
or natal ” element in style and diction And it requires no elabor- 

^ Elsewhere I propose to publish a complete list of my emendations 

* Introduction, p vii 
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ate argument to prove that perpetual uniformity would have been 
psychologically impossible even in the absence of specific counter- 
agents The relation between ideas and their articulation, — in 
other words, grammar, — cannot be rigidly immutable Inasmuch 
as the conceptual content of human thinking is \ariable both as to 
quantity and quality, there results a corresponding liability to 
change in the forms of expression And since this variability is 
peculiarly great in modern German, owing, among other patent 
reasons, to temperamentally differing response of the component 
elements of the nation to its very rapid transformation, the problem 
of capturmg the protean forms of the living speech without trapping 
them m more or less artificial rules and formulas is rendered com- 
plex and difficult in the extreme At every step the analyst is 
bafBed by discrepancies and fluctuations which have their source 
and bemg m the separatistic tendencies that inhere in German 
character Consequently, a critique of collateral forms and con- 
structions is subject to grave errors which even the most scrupulous 
aKpifieuL cannot obviate. Especially does it require a linguistic 
tact of the nicest balance to discnmmate with surety between the 
dialectal^ archaic, archaistic, facetious, slangy, colloquial, bookish, 
and other possible values and bearmgs of many vocables and locu- 
tions. Here we find Ourme like most grammarians, — ^not excepting 
those to the manner born-*— not infrequently errmg in the direction 
of undue generalization For instance, he unqualifiedly declares 
that colloquial language often preserves earlier forms that have 
elsewhere passed away.’’ Of course the statement is not without 
a large measure of truth; but thus baldly put it invites the false 
inference that colloquial speech is eo ipso more conservative than 
formal speech The assertion per contra that fickleness, too, is a 
characteristic of colloquial language, — ^think of the prodigious fer- 
tility of German in respect of slang, — ^would be less open to chal- 
lenge. 

Now it IS certainly within the limits of the scientifically conceiv- 
able and desirable that a grammar might be wholly sub-based by 
spoken language, as an offset to the opposite extreme, namely the 
record and ^stemization of approved hterary usage, which has until 
lately almost monopolized the earnest attention of grammarians. 
But 3?rofessor Ourme’s ambitious endeavor was to register the facts 
and phenomena of the German Gegenwartssprache both as it is 
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written and as it is spoken, and thereby build up a corpus ot N 
H G usage in its fullest extent The scope of his work is 
broadly indicated as follows ^ ^^xAlthough this book is designed as 
a study of the German of today, it was found necessary, in order 
to give a faithful picture of the living language in all its vaiied 
styles, to include to a certain extent a study of the earlier forms 
of the language But although attention has thus been 

carefully directed to early N II Q and also to the language 
of the classical penod and the conspicuous authors of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, the mam stress lies in the direction 
of present usage ” For this principal purpose the author scanned 
or scrutinized no less than seven hundred works of varied styles 
published smce 1850 and, m addition to them, many represenlative 
newspapers from different parts of the German Empire, Austria, 
and Switzerland 

It was undoubtedly wise toi turn to as large an areopagus as 
feasible in order to ascertain the mam drift of opinion and practice 
on nearly eveiy grammatical question that is still m any way open 
to dispute But it IS not made cleai % what criterion this form- 
idable bulk of raw material was sifted If it is true on the one hand 
that even the enormous range of the work must fail to bring all 
existing phenomena under observation, it is equally clear on the 
other hand that from the mixed and confused current of opinion 
among such a multitude of judges the student would want to appeal 
to a smaller court of higher resort. Yet the all-important question 
concerning the true source of linguistic authority is hardly 
broached We are told, to be sure, that ^Hhe usage of the lest 
authors of our time was accepted m all cases as the highest author- 
ity.” But that comes near begging the essential question Are all 
those seven hundred to be ranked as best writers ” ^ If so, how 
came they to be selected, and by whom ^ And if not so, then who 
are the best writers ” among the number ^ Presumably those who 
use the best German And what is the best modern German^ 
Curme expressly tells us. that used by the best authors of our 
time ^ So there we are m the full swing of the logical merry-go- 

® Introduction, p viii 

* But IS it known to Professor Curme that some of oui foremost Writei s 
submit their manuscript to professional germanists for final revision — and 
correction^ In such cases, in whom is he vesting the mpremum arditnum^ 
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round If the point were really to be decided^ by plebiscite or any 
other method^ it is extremely improbable that unanimity could be 
reached as to who are the very best German authors;, and e\en if it 
were possible^ the objection would still hold good that superior 
wnteiSj owing to their moie pronoun cedi} individualj often 
markedly heterodox st}le, may not always be the safest guides to 
the lessons of “ actual usage So, foi instance, it would be the 
height of pedantry not to reckon Gottfried Keller among the best 
German writers of his eentuij Yet to lecommend as mustergulUg 
for general emulation his diction, teeming with Helvetianisms and 
repristinations and, if the truth may be told, irritating peisonal 
oddities, wmuld be to encourage affectation and eccentricit} in the 
great mass of us who need constantly to be reminded that quod 
licet Jovi,” etc 

Undeniably, the German idiom of today differs in many respects 
from the idiom of fifty, sixty years ago If, therefore, a grammar 
of up-to-date German turns to well-known writers for its standards 
and authority, the selection would better be made solely on linguistic 
and not on any other literary grounds In such ease a wntei like 
Wilhelm Eaabe, notwithstanding his artistic eminence, would hardly 
figure as an exponent of crisp, breezy, normal twentieth-century 
German The very tempo of our style has passed through a change 
and Eaabe’s leisurely andante rather drags in our ears, accustomed 
by this time to a brisk and flexible allegro Yet m Curme^s gram- 
mar examples from Eaabe are adduced with greater frequency than 
from any other writer 

Somehow it seems as though Professor Curme had been re- 
strained by the philologian’s deep-seated and ineradicable sense of 
piety towards the inherited past from really striking out into un- 
beaten paths as boldly as he meant to do At all events, he is in 
his attitude towards many problems a conservative by instinct and 
training, and on that score he might be expected to show greater 
leniency to other workers m the field But it is human nature to 
forget that even those of us who do not live in glass houses, inhabit 
houses that are not without windows. And apart from the con- 
sideration of tolerance, the wholesale berating of German grammar- 
ians as a class is not fully warranted by the facts Is not Ourme 
taking fright at a bugaboo when he warns against the native gram- 
marian in his quite uniform recommendation of the olde]? more 
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dignified inflection/^ as though this man of straw were the arch- 
betrayer of onr guileless }oung students^ If I may ^ndge by my 
own experience, much more mischief is wrought by grammarians 
and teachers of other than German nationality^ so apt to err, — and 
then usuallj on the side of ultra-conservatism, — ^froni the lack of a 
finely discriminating Spiacligefuhl or thiough an intransigent pax- 
tialit} for the classics The actual status of historical and de- 
scripti\e grammar m modern Germany makes it almost preposter- 
ous foi a foreign scholar to sound an alarm against the few 
narrow-minded theorists who would degrade a rich and plastic 
language, capable of great and \aried development, to their own 
petty, paltry organ In diiect refutation of this plain charge of 
dogmatism, the openmindedness of German grammarians is im- 
perishabl} recorded in the roll of honor, reaching across the stretch 
of a century from Jacob Grimm to our own contemporaries and 
coe\als, — ^men like Paul, Wilmanns, Behaghel, etc, to whom Pro- 
fessor Curme makes candid acknowledgment of his indebtedness ® 
To these men, and to scores of others similarly eminent, — Heyne, 
Sanders, Andiesen, Wunderlich, Sutterlm, Engelien, Blatz, Weisse, 
e inU% quanh, the problems of German grammar present themselves 
m a light not essentially different from that in which they are 
viewud by our distinguished American colleague For my part I 
could not name one German grammarian of standing and repute 
who might be justly denounced as an intransigent upholder of 
worn-out conventions In his own advanced position and attitude 
what could be more heartening to our author than Behaghel’s 
resolute promulgation of the usils quern penes arbitnum est and 
such ringing manifestos of sound radicalism as Schroeder^s Vom 
papi,ernen BUI or Matthias’ Sprachleben und Sprachschaden^ Not 
a few of the Germans have gone considerably farther than has 
Curme in their opposition to the canonical conception of grammar, 
from John Ries’s temperate protest up to Max Klemschmidt’s 
vehement onslaught ^ Indeed it is questionable whether any other 
inexact science has been treated at the hands of German scholars 
more resolutely as a vorausseUungslose Wmenscliaff than has 
the theory of modem grammar 

® Introduction, p acii 

® QrammaUk md W^ssenschaft Hannovei, Janeeke, 1908 
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Who would not gladly endorse the pious wush that in its pies- 
ent interesting period of growth nia} the Gorman language remain 
unchecked and free '' But let no sensible person give comfort and 
countenance to the eccentric genius of Wilhelm Ostwald in its 
propaganda for the banishment of grammar Admitting that the 
services of the grammarian were o\ei rated of \ore, what lo\ei of 
the humanities would be willing to discard his influence"" Our 
faith in the inherent possibilities ol the language is as deep and 
strong as Curme’s The fable convenue about the awkwardness and 
obscurity of German diction is losing its ciedence abroad, and 
no longer may the Philistine ]Oin with impunity in the lamenta- 
tions of Goethe, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche about the ineptitude of 
their mother tongue,— subjective complaints w’^hieh for the most 
part were indicative of the eternal discrepancy between the highest 
intentions of genius and the limitations set for actual performance, 
and yet are to this day invoked by half-informed scoffers m support 
of the foolish contention that stiffness is a marked and insuperable 
drawback of German and disqualifies the language for a \ elude of 
subtlest thought and mood 

Eor all that, we cannot adjust the plain lesson of experience to 
Professor Curpae^s cheery faith in a sort of linguistic teleology 
^^In the nation,’^ says he, ^^lie ever concealed countless hidden 
forces that are unceasingly at work on the strengthening, upbuild- 
ing, and beautifying of the language ” This, again, is but half the 
truth. Without going to opposite extremes and setting up m the 
place of Curme^s optimistic speech-philosophy the pessimistic doc- 
trine of Eleinpaul which seeks to explain all structural changes in 
language as an incessant dechne along the lines of least resistance, 
do not let ns be beguiled mto Imguistic fatalism by Curme's un- 
tenable postulate of spontaneous growth, refinement, and enrich- 
ment of the vernacular Por must we not pomt with mortified con- 
science to the dire results of our American policy of laissez faire 
in the great cultural question of our speech^ If the systematic 
study of grammar can do somethmg'to check the prevailing mal- 
treatment of English m this country, — ^its slovenly articulation and 
the ruthless abuse of its forms and syntax even by the more let- 
tered ” classes, to say nothing of the increasing growth and spread 
of the most abject species of slang, — then surely we cannot spare 
such wholesome remedy for the quite perceptible general defection 
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from the higher amenities and standards of culture Being firmly 
of the belief that methodical teaching can do a great deal to con- 
trol any down-grade tendency, I would unabashedly plead for the 
retention of the grammaiian in his ancient office, not of dictator by 
any means, but of faithful custodian and director 
And here I would in all discretion offer a word of caution The 
reform grammarian, in bracing himself against the powerful tide 
of classical traditions, sometimes leans over too far. Such is the 
case when authority stands up for solecisms and slipslops, for 
mstance, when Professor Curme turns advance agent for a popular 
mispronunciation, in the following passage of his grammar* ‘ pf 
represents a compound of the simple sounds p and f, the p passing 
over into / before the closure is completed The plionehsts and 
grammanans still hold to this compound, but the people in a large 
part of the North and Midland pronounce only f, especially in the 
initial position ’’’ (Pferd-Pehrt ) This truly astonishing defense 
of what outside its dialectal province is simply a slothful and of- 
fensive mispronunciation gives sanction to Afel (for Apfel) and 
Naff (for Napf) ^ This example, along with other instances of 
acoustic deception, e g wrong accentuations, shows that even a 
well-balanced judgment is liable to default when our more or less 
erratic senses are individually put on the witness stand 
It IS not within the scope and purpose of these remarks to make 
up a budget of Professor Curnie’s errata. But I may at least ven- 
ture to give my view as to his principal sources of error 
I refer, in the first place, to a certam arbitrarmess in appraismg 
the weight of competing or contributory reasons m rendering ac- 
count for a phenomenon Thus, we read As it is sometimes 
difficult to accent a long and heavy compound upon the first syllable 
as required so often by the logical force of that syllable, the prin- 
cipal accent is sometimes placed upon the first syllable of the second 
component element Hofmund'schenk, PfingstsonnHag ® It will 
be noted that no other possible reasons for the shift of accent are 
mentioned, although some of them might seem more plausible than 

^ P oS The italics arc mine 0 E 

®In a subsequent article in the Journal of English and Gefnanio 
Philology Curme reiterates the same statement on the evidence of further 
observations made by him in Germany. 

» P.43, 
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the one given In the second place^ the statement inclines to dis- 
cursiveness, not infiequently to diffuseness, and the exemplification 
is not always relevant or apposite. The following passage will illus- 
trate my meanmg: The mdefinite article is often placed directly 
before a noun indicating a food oi drink, where m English such 
nouns are commonly preceded by some other noun or an indefinite 
pronominal ad^ectiie indicating the usual amount of the substance 
served at one time to one person, or the usual amount prepared at 
one time in one mass e%n€ Siippe, a dish of soup, ein Butteihrot, 
a piece of bread and butter, e%ne Kartofel (^), some potatoes, a 
dish of potatoes, e%7i , a glass of beei, ein Bifteiei , a glass of 
bitters ( ?), em Brot, a loaf of bread ( Me^ne Frau bnngt mi7 
e%nen Eaffee m%t einem ( Rum, my wife is bringing me a cup 
(^) of coffee with rum’-® Mylord bereiiete sicli e%nen Tee, my 
lord made some tea for himself,^’ etc Would it not have sufficed 
to make his lordship or some plainer person order once for all 
a Beer, or one beer, or in case of necessity several beers, for that 
matter^ 

In partmg from the subject, for the present, I desire to draw 
attention on my own account to a few major characteristics of our 
OegeTiwartsdeutsch Its gratifying aversion to the stereotyped 
phrase is the natural concomitant of a growing taste for pe7*sonhcher 
8Ul That, unfortunately, eccentricity and affectation find a fruit- 
ful soil in the widened field of self-expression, as well as do sincerity 
and simplicity, is perhaps only a transitory drawback The nar- 
rower convergence of SprechsUl and 8chrc%ishl, which throughout 
our best literary periods were farther apart than was the case in 
most other languages, is a fact of supreme significance Since the 
tendency towards grammatical normalization, a natural result of 
fastidious schooling, has been happily accompanied by an increased 
wealth, flexibility, and vividness of expression, literature m its 
unremittmg search for a more* abundant and phable organ has been 
getting into an ever closer touch with the actual speech. Already 
this gradual movement has had a marked effect on the syntax The 
spell of the notorious Bucherdeutsch is broken. The erudite 
phraseology, the intenmnable period, the interlocked construction 
are dymg hard, but they are dying Our language beats with the 

gustibus vere non est disputandum^ 

61 . 
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quickened rhythm of modern life It is modern life that pulses ui 
the pungent vocable and pregnant phrase, in the nervous, trenchant 
danse, in the terse, laconic sentence A complete appreciation of 
the rappiochement between the eoniersational and the literary 
styles is needed to bound and define more accurately tba-n as yet 
any foreign grammarian has succeeded in domg the material that 
should form the substratum of an ideal grammar of the German 
language for reference m our higher schools, — and this material in 
its entirety may be designated as the Oehildetensprache der Gegen- 
wart^n Woit und Schrift 

Otto Heller 

Washington Vniveisity 
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The Itfiinde of Cru<iiav Freytaq and Julmi Schmidt toward Eng- 
lish Literainre (1848-1862) By Lawrejtoe Marsden 
Price, Pit D Baltimore The Johns Hopkins Press^ 1915 
pp [Hesperia Schriften znr germanischen 
Philologie, 7] 

In the cultural relationship of the European nations, strange as 
the fact may seem today, England was Germany's last love , ^ the 
first was France, but after the great Eevolution of 1789, the awaken- 
ing among the German people began While the July revolution 
of 1830 and the mad year 1848 brought the Germans again under 
French influence, abont 1850 all eyes turned toward England. 
Thither the persecuted democrats had fled and from there the new 
gospel of democracy was preached. English institutions appealed 
to educated Germans as political and social ideals Goodwill toward 
England passed as the mark of a higher degree of civilization and 
culture. In choosing, therefore, the relation of Julian Schmidt 
and Gustav Prey tag to English literature for the subject of his well 
written and interesting monograph, Dr. Price has selected two of 
the ablest representatives of this liberal, democratic movement m 

this connection see the recent article hy Friedrich Sehonemann, 
Theodor Fontane und Mngland Publications of the Modern Language 
Association, September, 1915 
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Gennany who never tired of dwelling on the advantages of Eng- 
land’s social and political system, of which the woiks of Scott and 
of Dickens were, in their minds, the outgrowth and who sought to 
strengthen the literature of their own countiy by a liberal infusion 
of English blood Eoi them, m a woid, English literature signified 
health and strength while the various phases through which German 
literature had passed since the time of Goethe meant sickness or, 
at best, only partial convalescence 
When Julian Schmidt — ^for it is chiefly with Sclimidt’s work as 
the literary editor and critic of the Grenzboien that this investiga- 
tion has to do — ^began his activity there was a wide gap in German 
intellectual life between theory and practice Geiman idealism — 
subjective idealism, as Schmidt called it — was in a state of un- 
healthy fermentation. In literature it manifested itself chiefly in 
an effort to escape from realities. The simplrat matter could not 
be judged according to its nature and obvious connections but ac- 
cording to some transcendental system or sequence of ideas Com- 
mon reality was rejected, confused and abused by the priests of 
culture, but never reformed nor ennobled To find a way out of 
this formless metaphysics and unbridled imagination into an intel- 
lectual world of law and order Schmidt regarded as his chief mis- 
sion As the critic himself remarks in regard to Bulwer Dytton’s 
subjective idealism . “ Smce Goethe and Schiller we have not gone 
forward because we always begin with the highest problems and 
keep these as mdefinite as possible We have gone about lugging 
the problems of Faust and Wilhehn Meister with us and have been 
for that reason, not in a position to reproduce the smallest and 
most modest dwellmg-house The highest has not sufficed us and 
we have not attamed the least.” And apropos of Spielhagen’s 
ProUemaUc Natures he exclaims, “Are we then for all eternity to 
be condemned to hear of nothing but problematic natures, i e., na- 
tui es which never feel, think or will anything in its entirety ? Alas ' 
there are enough such problematic natures in real life but why 
should art serve up the same misery a second time? ” 

As the most potent antidote for 'this pathological state of over- 
stramed idealism Schmidt advocated “common sense,” by which 
he meant the average opimon of that mdustnous middle class which 
in the recent past had been disparaged in German public life, and 
letters This pr,actical, common-sense view of life, which never 
lost its touch with realities, Schmidt found best ftTftTnppfipd m 
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English literature, and the wholesome features of this literatuie, 
its ethical soundness, its genuine humor, its joy in life and its 
healthy idealization of the leal and concrete, the German critic 
attributes to the advant.ages of English social life the freedom 
and sincerity of English religion, the advantages of English citizen- 
ship and the concrete nature of English education whose chief 
agencies were family life, sport, politics, trade and industry Thus 
under the guise of a senes of reviews on English literature Schmidt 
aims to make his generation in Germany conscious of what he re- 
gards as the chief defects of their own 
With deal and thoiough analysis, illuminating comparisons and 
disci iminatmg condensations. Dr Price has presented to us in three 
chapters the gist of what Schmidt, with this very definite and 
finite end in view', had to say about such poets as Byron, Shelley, 
Philip Bailey, Robeit Browning, Elisabeth Barret Bi owning, Ten- 
113^ son, Longfellow .and Poe, and such wnteis as Bulwer Lytton, 
Thackeiay, Charlotte Bronte, Carlyle, Kingsley, George Eliot, Em- 
erson, Margaiet Pullei and Nathaniel Hawthorne. To Scott, 
Dickensj and Freytag respectively, an entire chapter is devoted and 
in his monograph Dr Price has not only succeeded in bringing 
together m clear and fluent English a body of highly suggestive 
criticism, worthy, for its own sake, of the attention of the scholar 
and eiitic, but he has at the same time, m his able exposition of 
SchmidPs historical position, made a valuable contribution to the 
history df German thought in the XIXth century as well as to the 
study pf comparative literature 

To tiace Dr. Piice^s analysis through all its ‘details would go 
far beyond the limits of a review Only the barest outline can be 
attempted here. In treating of the development of Romanticism 
in Germany and in England, Schmidt pointed out that this move- 
ment had expressed itself in two chief forms which he characterized 
as Medieval Romanticism and Subjective Idealism Medieval 
Romanticism Schmidt found best represented by Walter Scott for 
whom both he and Freytag cherished a well-nigh unquaMed ad- 
miration. In this essay on Scott, which is one of his best, Schmidt 
dwells on the dilferont characters w^hich this movement assumed 
in England and Germany He much prefers the Medieval Roman- 
ticism of Scott to that of the older German Romanticists because 
of the fonuePs objective attitude toward the romantic world. With 
all his enthusiasm for his subject the Scotch novelist never abandons 
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for a moment the point of \iew of Ins ovm age, the earliei German 
Eomanticists with few exceptions, by a process of foiced reflection 
which excluded the point of view of their own time, tried to live 
themselves back into the thought- woi Id of an unenlightened age 
and thus allowed their own personalities to e\ aporate completely in 
the process This ’fundamental difieience, Schmidt traces in e\ery 
branch of Scotf s work and emphatically calls the attention of the 
German Eomanticists to the Scotchman's procedure 
The term ^ Subjective Idealism ^ was applied by Schmidt to that 
later phase of Eomanticism which expressed itself in the form of 
a violent assertion of the right of personality against society In 
the case of the older Eomanticists the opposition to the spirit of 
the age had followed in general one channel the worship of 
medievalism The tendencies of the second are, for the most part, 
subject td aU the whims of personal idiosyncrasy In Germany it 
was the group of writers who leaned on Goethe, Schiller, Fichte 
and Schellmg, in France those that followed Eousseau and de Stael 
But most typical of all was Byron, whom Schmidt defines as the 
“personification of all the strength, all the weakness and all the 
delusions of his age^^ Faust and Don Juan he regards as the 
typical representatives of this over-stimulated age As the German 
philosophers were seeking the solution of man’s destiny not in his 
capacity but in his longings, so the literary heroes of the age were 
marveled at, not because of what they accomplished but because 
of the superhuman magnitude of their passion and ambition “ So 
long as one believes that there is an endless chasm between the 
possible and the real and sets his ideal in the possible, art is sick,” 
exclaims Schmidt and to this forced idealism he attributes the 
scepticism and blas6 character of the later Eomanticism, the intro- 
duction of superhuman themes where the finite alone sliould be 
the proper subject of art, the disintegration of form and the partial 
introduction of allegorical interpretation, the natural accompani- 
ment of these superhuman themes 
In the advance of Subjective Idealism in English literature the 
author shows that Schmidt distmguished five distinct steps Words- 
worth accustomed poetry to philosophic contemplation, Byron gave 
bold poetic expression to individual instinct in opposition to rules 
and law; Shelley provided admission to a dreamy play with meta- 
physical abstractions and formless imagery, then Carlyle natural- 
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ized Geunan poetiy in England not only through his translations 
but especially through his own style^, modelled on that of Jean 
Paul;, and lounded out the cult of genius into a doctrine; finally, 
from Germany^, Hoffmann and Heine, from Prance particularly 
Balzac aie mtioduced;, and theie takes possession of English 
thought and feeling that poetiy of contiast which so inteiweaves 
faith and doubt, enthusiasm and iiony, ariogance and the blase 
spiiit that the one abrogates the other Bulwer Lytton^s Pelham 
was the embodiment of this last phase ^‘^He furnishes us the 
picture of a skeptical peiiod w^hich the English, Prench, and Gei- 
man peoples have passed thiough simultaneously, a period which 
we soon shall ha\e overcome but which, however, cannot be erased 
from oui couise of development and which, theiefore, deserves a 
representation in our literature 

While Schmadt on the whole condemns Subjective Idealism as 
it manifested itself m both English and Geiman liteiature, in 
Dickens he found a writer after his own heait The personal and 
individual as well as the national characteristics lepresented by 
Dickens appealed strongly to the German critic. In SchmidPs 
view Dickens was not a subjective but an artistic idealist who had 
faith in a definite moral code and an optimistic view of life and 
who shows tangibly before our eyes how much joy, beauty and 
idealism is to be found in very ordinary walks of life. He hails 
the English novelist, furthermore, as a democratic writer, of the 
people and for the people, such as Germany had not had for over 
a century While ScotPs works had appealed to the people they 
were nevertheless written from the view-point of the landed aris- 
tocracy Such authors as Macaulay and Dickens, however, reassure 
Schmidt that the English have not fallen into the error which 
has become so fatal for the Germans of creating an art for ar- 
tists Dickens was then, in Schmidfs opinion, the first great 
English novelist who was truly democratic m style as well as in 
content 

The last chapter of his monograph Dr Price devotes to an inves- 
tigation of the part Gustav Preytag played in the tendencies which 
may be designated as the Qrenzboten movement Without implying 
extensive influence, the author finds that three characteristics which 
Schmidt regarded as positive features of the English novel are re- 
produced in Preytag^s jSoU und Eaben, the structme of the novel, 
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the tjpes of character depicted and the social basis of the novel 
As a student of diamatic technique Prey tag could hardly help being 
mteiested in questions of stiucture The influence which Scott 
exerted upon him in this respect may be infened from his remark 
m his Er%nmi ungen It is the great service of Waltei Scott that 
he has taught with the certainty of a genius to link together the 
action m a climax and in gieat final effects 

Furthermore m the manner of his character drawing Preytag 
frequently reminds one of Scott and Dickens The characters of 
the German novelist are either essentially good or bad , problematic 
natures play no part in his works and, as was usual in the early 
period, the good receive their reward m good time and m due time 
the bad their punishment It was the principle of the Qrenzhoten 
that the German novel should seek the people at their labor Since 
the time of Wilhelm Meister the typical hero of the novel had been 
a dilettant, willing to instruct the people but not to learn fiom 
them In the English novel, on the other hand, the hero and the 
minor characters as well, had almost invariably been assigned a 
definite place in the economic world Preytag made the novel 
correspond to the conditions of the time by letting characters from 
productive classes play a chief rdle Schmidt^s critical and Prey- 
tag’s productive significance he chiefly in their recognition of the 
fact that a social revolution had taken place in Germany, no longer 
the nobleman and the artist over against the citizen class but to 
the latter the broadest opportunities now lay open. This is what 
Schmidt taught and Preytag embodied. 

Investigators and scholars of the present generation are inclined 
to attribute to Julian Schmidt a far greater influence on the intel- 
lectual life of his day than has been generally ‘recognized m the 
past. On his critical work as a whole we may pass the same 
judgment that applies to almost all European literature since 
Goethe * interesting and instructive but in no sense monumental. 
The difficulties that he in the way of an accurate estimate of his 
literary significance are many, . He has left no monumental work, 
all his criticisms being scattered through the pages of his period- 
icals Only after all phases of his work have been brought together 
in some such fashion as Dr Price has here achieved for a definite 
period of his literary activity, can we hope for a complete view. 

Again, all his essays are by no means of equal value. As a matter 
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of fact, Schmadt made a thorough study of only such writers as 
Scott, Shelley, Byron, Bulwer Lytton, Carlyle, Thackeray and 
Dickens, and his essays on these authors are worthy of particular 
attention Much that he wrote about the others was from a Tery 
partial knowledge, conditioned largely by the current necessities 
of his magazine But in them all, however superficial some may 
be, there is the same point of view, the same polemic purpose and 
the same rigid search for the qualities which Schmidt considered 
as the condttiones svne quibiifi non of a healthy and beneficent 
literature 

Constantine Eossler has described Julian Schmidt as a Protes- 
tant, a Prussian, a partisan and a polemic Ethically, Schmidt was 
a Protestant who believed in a definite moral code and m personal 
moral responsibility Politically, combined with his liberal and 
democratic sympathies, he was an uncompromising Prussian, who 
believed that the political salvation of the German people resided 
in the hegemony of the Hohenzollerns Literarily, he was an en- 
thusiastic advocate of English life and literature and the purposeful 
utilization of it in a constructive way to combat the tendencies of 
the German literature of* his time A man with such a definite and 
decided ethical, political and sesthetic creed is bound to meet with 
opposition Critical opinion in regard to him -still varies largely 
in accordance with the extent of the critic’s agreement with his 
moral, political and eesthetic opinions But this much at least is 
dear, he has been made to appear too much in the light of a merely 
negative and destiuctive critic who opposed Eomanticrsm, the 
Young German movement, Hebbel and even much of the realism 
of his day With all his limitations, Julian Schmidt was a master 
ill the art of literary analysis who has hardly ever been excelled; 
no modern critic has been endowed with a keener instinct for trac- 
ing back national literary characteristics to the social conditions 
out of which they originated, and combined with these two quali- 
ties he possessed that gift which is mdispensible to every success- 
ful creator of public opinion, the power of epigrammatic condensa- 
tion. 

In his conclnding pages Dr, Price is very conservative, on our 
opinion too conservative, m his estimate of Schmidt’s influence on 
the thought of his day He finds no great value m Schmidt’s atti- 
tude toward English literature in and for itself The German 
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entices significance lies rathei in the fact lliat Schniiilt as as the 
spokesman of a popular mo\emciit of wide political, social and lit- 
craiy bearing Schmidt fonnulated most cleaih the aseiage opim 
ion of that mdustrioiis middle class ayIucIi in the leccnt past, dis- 
paiaged in public life and letieis, was now with the use of the lib^ 
eial party, to become dominant in German life Pnce filnds his 
chief importance, therefore, in his lepiesentativeness and in his 
personal influence winch was exeited in a friendly way upon a 
small circle of literary associates This may be coriect enough if 
we confine ourselves to a consideration of Schmidt’s literary activ- 
ity But beyond this influence upon liteiature which can only 
express itself through individual wnteis in the foini of liteiaiy 
production, SchmidPs influence on the public at large m the crea- 
tion of public opinion, must be reckoned with These influences 
do not express themselves m aesthetic form but they are none the 
less potent m shaping the social and political destinies of a whole 
people However great exception we may take to his classifieaiion 
of writers and however many tenets m his political and liieraiy 
creed the present generation may discard, Julian Schmidt, as the 
spokesman of the progressive movement of his age was, if not a 
great critic, at least a master-builder in the creation of that public 
sentiment upon whose foundation Bismarck, a few years later, was 
to weld together the disunited German states into a compact nation, 
intellectually, industrially and politically the most efficient and 
powerful on the continent of Europe 
We congratulate Dr Price on the excellence of his work His 
scholarly thoroughness, clear analysis of content — a content which 
IS made readily accessible by a good table of contents and an 
excellent index and the fluent elanty of his English have 
brought this monograph nearer to the ideal of what such investiga 
^ tions should be than any work of a similar kind with which we 
have had the fortune to become acquainted within recent vears 

JoH3sr Pubstok Hoskins. 


Prmceton Vnwers^ty 
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Tlir Salop and Enghsh Letters By Chatjnoey Brewster 
Tinker New York The Macmillan Company, 1915 
290 pp 

Piofessoi Tinkei's book maiks a distinct achievement in an im- 
portant direction, — the illnmmation, by means of scholarly and 
appreciative research, oC what might be called the periphery of 
English literature in the eighteenth century The treatment of 
this literatuie proper has hitherto been scholarly enough, although 
there aie great masses of material as yet practically untouched But 
the borderlands of this literature, m which it meets with society, 
with political or philosophical speculation, or with related art 
forms, ha\e usually been disposed of in vague generalization or 
piesented in chatty and unreliable volumes of the ^^Life and 
Times ” variety This study of the salon puts at our disposal the 
fruits of extended investigation into the lelations of letters and 
mixed society The entirely masculine setting of clubs and coffee- 
houses remains to be studied with the same thoroughness, while 
Piofessor Tmkei’s list of literary types developed under these social 
influences may be extended considerably to include satiie and mock- 
heroic, the memoirs, and the pseudo-fiction of current scandal 
Then in due time may follow the adequate treatment of various 
hybrid forms of expression with no immediate social connections* 
the theories of gardening as a fine art, that anticipated the Romantic 
Revival, the art of social and political caricature, the cultivation 
of a taste for the '' picturesque ” , and the new literature for and 
about childien 

Professor Tinker’s sub-title, Chapters on the inter-relations of 
literature and society m the Age of Johnson,” modestly disclaims 
any attempt at logical finality in the oiganization of his material 
The subject stfil tempts, as it always has, to a popular and informal 
tieatment As the reader pursues a somewhat futile search for 
some unifying principle m the book, whether it be merely chron- 
ological or a contention for Erench influence or a testing of the 
English product by the standards of the H6tel de Eambouillet, he 
is even inclined to question the one concise statement of purpose, 
that appears in the introductory chapter — I shall trace as well 
as I can the attempt made in England between 1760 and 1790 to 
emulate the literary world of Pans . 

This tracing of a distinct movement, indeed, is exactly what we 
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miss in Professor Tinker^s treatment. There is a long and inter- 
esting chapter on English Authors in Parisian Salons^" that 
makes it clear enough that wellnigh every literary Englishman who 
visited Prance after 1750 found his way frequently to these assem- 
blies Succeeding chapters make it equally clear that the salon 
of the seventeenth century in England was never really naturalized 
and produced no offspring, that the levee was a rather intimate 
mormng function practised for a century in England as in Prance, 
and that among literary people this often took a literary tone , and 
that the popular evening assemblies of the time were given over to 
dancpig and cards, often to the exclusion of all profitable conver- 
sation, literary or what not But there is no particular evidence 
that the salons of the Bluestockings originated under French influ- 
ence or were developed in close imitation of French practises, 
except as they were colored somewhat by the intercourse of distin- 
guished visitors between the two countries The data regarding 
such visits, indeed, give little indication that English society leaders 
were attracted to contemporary French salons as real models , they 
seem much mpre concerned about their approximation of the H6tel 
,de Eambouillet and even the circle of Mile, de Scud^ry, though they 
protest all the while that they have substituted plain common 
sepse for 

pomt and turn and equivoque 

The fact appear^ to be that when English salons lost their literary 
character after the Eestoration; — ^largely because social conditions 
were ill-adapted and no capable salon-leaders were at hand, — ^there 
lingered little scattered groups of women who affected serious lit- 
erary and critical conversation, but the mass of society sought its 
amusement in the direction Mme. Mazarines salon had indicated, — 
the delights 'of th^‘ gaining table ' The critical circles of femmes 
sdi^mntes ate portrayed clearly' enough in oiie'of the experiences of 
Sarah Fieiding^s David Simple,^ wtittbn as late as 1744 The ex- 
travagant 'love of cards' stares at us from every Satire of the time, 
particularly those of the periodical essays For example, a writer 
in^the Connoisseur, No. 110 (1756), estimates '"upon an exact 
calculation that the fashionable assemblies in London and the 
suburbs amount annually to 'eight thousand three hundred and 


* Peter SimpU’*' (p 267) 
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upwards, and gaming is an essential diversion at all these meet- 
ings ” Is it far wrong to regard the efforts of Mrs Montagu and 
her friends as primarily a reaction against the domination of all 
social gatherings by this one amusement^ 

From the evidence supplied by the periodical essays two docu- 
ments in particular bear upon the history of English salons, — one 
the ironical note of invitation quoted and discussed in Johnson’s 
Bamhler, No 10 (1750), the work of Hester Mulso, who later be- 
came the salon favorite Mrs Chapone , the other a proposal, in the 
Conno%ssew , No 49 (1755), to establish an English Parliament of 
Ladies somewhat after the model of the Covent Garden Society, a 
card-playing organization of fashionable women This was written 
by John Duncombe, who had ^ust published his rather famous fem- 
inist poem The Fermnead, and who was later to become the husband 
of the talented Susanna Highmore Certainly it is not without 
significance that all three of these people, together with the learned 
Elizabeth Carter, weie niembeis of the circle that for years gatheied 
about the person of Samuel Eichardson m North-End, and there 
cultivated essentially the pleasures of the liteiaiy salon and deplored 
the idle pursuits of fashionable assemblies The pi eminence and 
influence of this coterie of Eichaidson, particularly in its insistence 
on profitable amusement and its encouragement of literary effort, 
cannot easily be disregarded m tracing the rise of salons m the 
eighteenth century The presiding genius was a man, but the man 
was Eichardson 

Indeed there appears to be another possible interpretation of the 
salon and its function According to this the ideal salon is a perfect 
balance of interests . aristocratic and botirgeois^ pleasant and profit- 
able, social as against critical, philosophical, or in general intel- 
lectual Only in rare instances has this perfect balance been found, 
— ^in the palace of IJrbmo, perhaps, or in the H6tel de Kambouillet 
Imitations of these ideal creations have invariably tipped the bal- 
ance in one direction or another, and have become self-conscious 
and artificiaL This was particularly true of early English experi- 
ments, whether they leaned toward literature and kept up a pretense 
at match-makmg, like that of the Matchless Orinda, or made 
most of the gaming table, like the French and English guests of 
Mme Mazarm A little later, when literature and aristocracy m 
England had practically parted company, and women of fashion 
had lost interest in literary ptirsuite, it was left for the disciples 
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of the new boutgeois school of letters to build up their oiin eoteiies 
m their own way, taking suggestions wheie they pleased The result 
was something like the Hdtel de Eambouillet and something like 
the French salons of the eighteenth century, but was essentially 
representative of sentimental middle-class England, leaning heavily 
toward serious but orthodox thought 

In his concluding chapter, on “The Social Spirit m English 
Letters,” Professor Tinker has particular difficulty with his his- 
torical perspective. Fluent and clever conversation, the cultivation 
of familiar correspondence both for its own sake and as an adjunct 
to fiction, diary-keepmg, and the art of intimate biography had all 
been in process of development in England for generations The 
first two had flourished in the mid-seventeenth century about the 
court of Henrietta Maria, and had never been lost sight of after- 
ward, although Swift was bewailmg Enghsh conversation as a lost 
art m 1738, and Mme de S4vign4’s correspondence, published in 
1736, no doubt gave a fresh impetus to English letter -writing To 
say, however, that “the golden age of English letter-wwiting ar- 
rived without a period of long and painful preparation ” is as open 
to question as the grouping of Lady Mary with Cowper, Johnson, 
and Horace Walpole as vnuters “at the end of the century” 
• (p 353) 

As for the composition of intimate biography and its employment 
of lealistic detail, one need only refer to the host of memoirs and 
secret histones published at the opening of the century. Many of 
them shamelessly mingled fact and fiction, it is true Most of them 
were little more than translations from the French loeali 2 ed so 
far as possible on English soil But it is scarcely adequate to 
compare Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Eeindes and his Life 
of Johnson with such formal posthumous biographies as had pre- 
ceded these in England, with the conclusion that here was essen- 
tially a new thing, dependent upon the recent union of social and 
literary interests If comparison be made with such documents 
as the Memoirs of the Count de Oiamont or some of the intimate 
if unidentified detail of Mrs Manley or BliZa Haywood or the 
various periodical essayists, the novelty of Boswell’s work is of a 
different sort It consists chiefly in doing for a great literary figure 
after his death what had been done for numerous prominent social 
figures in their lifetime. Doubtless Boswell was working according 
to theory and not consciously following a tradition In any ease 
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il does not Collow that lie chose to apply this treatment to Johnson 
because the latter was pioniinent m the life of the salons 

All this IS by May ot ciiticism of the development of Professor 
Tinker’s thesis, oi ol the slight inteiest he seems to ha\e had in 
piesenting a thotoib at all It is not intended to lefiect upon the 
thoroughness with which he has collected and digested the details 
of the vaiied coiiespondenee Mith Mhich he has made himself so 
familiar The book ilhiniinates ceitain sides of eighteenth centur> 
life and letteis as no pie\ioiis Moik has done, and the presentation 
IS Mvid and in the mam eomincing It would be more valuable 
foi the student il accompanied by a bibliogiaphy of the many 
sources diavui upon by the aiithoi As it is, one is left to infei 
that these are limited to the leferences m the foot-notes, thus leav- 
ing some lather serious gaps m his data Eoi instance, there is 
no mention whatevei of the rather well-knoun account iii the 
Ohseiver, No 17, of an evening spent with certain easily recognized 
celebiities at one of the Feasts of Reason conducted by Mis Mon- 
tagu (‘'Vanessa'’) 

A H IJPHAM 

Miamt University 


Las Paredes Oyen, por Juak Ruiz dk Alaeoon, edited with intro- 
duction and notes h's Cakoltne Boithland, New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1914. 12mo., x\a + 189 pp 
[Ccntimied from p 104 ] 

I, 647 Datme yo pot entendido ^Act on his suggestion’ is 
nearer the meaning than the interpretation of the note The 
speaker’s statement means that he is under no obligation to obey 
a suggestion vdien it Mall be to his own undoing , not that he will 
pretend that he did not understand what Don Mendo meant, for 
he acknowledges (vm 644-645) that he does The same connota- 
tion of this participle is to be found m the French c'est entendu 

I, 739 This passage does not recall the classification of women 
in Verdad Sospechosa, i, lii, nearly as much as the tirade below, 
w 748-770, recalls Lope’s Noohe TcUndmaj i, vi. 

I, 740-741 Quien . . . mar The expression here is not one 
of warning but of ill-wishing and would be more nearly rendered 
by something like the following’ ^Bad luck to him who leads 
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others into nncertam places ^ Spanish has no independent poten- 
tial subjunctive to warrant the ‘^may get into tionble^ of the note 
encuentro and (izar are not limited to plays with dice When 
applied to dice encuentro referred not to doublets in geneial but 
to the high ones whose opposites formed the azar as may be seen 
from Lope, NocJie Toledana^ in, vii * 

En el reves del azar 
Esta el encuentro pintado 

I, 744 en tu v%da the no, now legulaily omitted with this 
expression, was occasionally used by Alarcon, cf Bil , vol 52, p 
143 b 

I, 803 Extrana la cortesia. Although extmnar means ^to find 
strange,^ ^be surprised at,’ sometimes even Ho surprise’ (not gen 
erally given in the dictionaries), until elsewhere attested, the mter- 
pretation of the note Ho make to seem strange’ should not be 
accepted The meaning of the passage is not that their friendship 
^ makes courtesy seem strange’ but ^ makes it unnecessary,’ ^dis- 
penses with it’ The interpretation rests on the other meaning 
of the verb, ^ to put away,’ to ^ put aside ’ 

I, 838 Argeles Although the editor has correctly mteipreted 
the passage, the translation by ^prisons or chains’ will not fit into 
the rest of the text More and necessary help would have been 
given by ^ easily captivate the ^good-will of all ’ as equivalent to 
somewhat more, of the passage 

I, 858 momo ‘Not i as rendered,, but ^ a regular Momus,’ ^ e , a. 
person who ridicules, not one who is ridiculous The meaning of 
the word as given m the note is to be found, however, in Alarcdn, 
Pruela^ de las promesas, iii The ordinary meaning of the word 
IS ^ grimace,’ and the two meanings mentioned above are not dic- 
tionary acceptations Momus, as god of excessive talkers, is referred 
to by Calderdn, Fortunas de Andromeda y Perseo, ii 

I, 912 Quei los aliares visnte does not mean necessarily ^ to go 
the rounds,’ but simply Ho go to church,’ a thing forbidden to 
young ladies by night Even by day they were allowed to go only 
when accompanied 

I, 990 ya escampa. ThiB expression occurs too often both in 
Alarcon and elsewhere to be an abbreviation of anythmg The ordi- 
nary meanmg of the verb is, as the note says, ^ to cease rainmg,’ 
but it occurs occasionally with a subject where the meaning must 
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be isomething else I have at hand only one, Alarcon, Empenos de 
un engano, ii, vi 

Campana (Aparte) VertxO el poleo 

(Aparte) Ya escampa la tempestad 

Where the meaning seems to be . 

Campana (aside) Tlie storm has bursts 

Ines (aside) The tempest is upon us^ 

I, 998 Jordan The ^cosmetics'' of the note are to be found 
in the hotes, i e , hotels de unto in Quevedo, Zahurdas de 
Pluton (Bibhoteca, vol xxiii^ 315 b), not in the Jordan, the inter- 
pretation being The Jordan m which she bathes and renews her 
youth is her cosmetics ’ 

1, 1046-104:7 Asi , estes abonar is poorly lendered by gn e 
Cl edit to It means ^ justify/ ^ defend/ as may be seen by count- 
less instances of the authoi — several m the play before ns Beltran 
being only a servant there is no need that he be forewarned It 
simply means ^That’s the way he defends his best friend, if you 
did not happen to know it ^ 

I, 1049 La que a nad%e 7io perdona The note does not give 
the literal rendering, note the feminine of the pronoun Even m 
the original of the romance it means she who Here the connec- 
tion with the original phrase is much closer than the note indicates 
and ^ Don Menders tongue is worse that death itself/ although not 
a close translation, is nearer thfe meaning The use of no needs 
explanation, of course it would not be permitted today 

II, 6 , , . de picado ^ They got the better of me by taking 
advantage of my reckless playing,'' or something similar, would 
have better annotated the passage than the note given The use 
of p%carse as mentioned in the note was exceedingly common in 
the seventeenth century Harder for the beginner to seize is the 
use of de here, also the meaning of coqhron 

'II, 63 tt^era is a regular singular for ^ scissors,’ e g , Alarc6n, 

* B%bhoteca, xk, p. 94, Lope, Premia del Buen Hablar, iti, hi, Que- 
v^do, La Bora de iodos, BibJioieca, xxm, p 400a 

II, 63-64. La, is not the indefinite' feminine, but refers to 
ii^era, the literal meaning of which it ‘assumes^ ^ I was once with 
a certain blade who Jabbed it (sc. the blgde, etc ) ’ The pronominal 
pun hardly exists in English, although one might be made for the 
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oeeasion, e g , The hoy sitting on the bough, made one (sc bow), 
ote In Spanish it is common, e g , Alarcon, Desdichado en el Fm- 
gu , I, VI 

iDi6 la vuelta'^ 

Ya la di6 

Y las diera mejor yo 
En la cama, 

Alarcon, Ganar Amigos, i, vi 

Dadnxe esa capa por 6sta, 

Cuyo color es el bianco 
Que siguen mis enemigos, 

where que refers to hlanco but as ^ goal ^ 

Pegpr, as mentioned by the editor, is transitive with object of 
the person affected , when used with the indefinite feminine pegarla 
01 pegarsela it means ^ to deceive ^ 

II, 114-120 The note treats of bull-fights in Madrid Much 
more to the point would be a study of the bull-fights at Alcala, cf 
Alarcon, Todo es Ventum, in, iv and xiii. In passing, since the 
Paredes oyen was played m 1617 it is difficult to see what connec- 
tion there is between bull-fights in Madrid in 1623 and bull-fights 
at Alcala mentioned some six years before 
II, 12? Tei%s The editor has been no more fortunate than 
Hartzenbusch Thetis as a personification of the sea is a common- 
place from Silver Latmity down Cf Lusiadas, iii^ 115 

Ja se hia o sol ardente recolhendo 
Para a casa de Thetis 

Eo^jas, "Fm;© entretemdo, Exposicioh de los nombres, Tetis, hija 
de Celo y Besta, mujer de Peleo, madre de Aquiles y mujer de 
Neptuno’^) shows that the difference was both known and im- 
portant unless we presuppose that Eojas thought that the same 
Tetis who was the mother of Aquiles was also the wife of Oceanus 
Maugamlla de Melilla, i, li, v 18-19, agrees perfectly with the 
Lmmdas and determines the person of the Tetis of our text, viz , 
Thetis The mantle of Thetis, then, is the sea with which the sun 
IS to be enveloped, thus aiding the conspirators 
II, 305-308. Mas no fdeU . favor. Much more to the point 
would have been the explanation of facil, not an adjective modify- 
ing Lucrecia, as the note might lead one to suppose, but an adverb 
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IIj 403 Mudui sahws The Latin is not as given but 
'^Prudentis est niutaie consilium” It is, moieo^er, a common- 
place as in its other Spanish foim ''El sabio muda conse]Oj el 
necio no ” oi in the variant of Alarcon, Mudar^e pot Mejotaise. i i 

El mudai los paieceies 
Con eausa, de sabios es 

II, 687-691 0 piensa cashgo Para no dailc el casti- 

go ” cannot mean ' because he believes that I cannot punish him ^ , 
al neao is not the subject of piensn, nada is not negative, but used 
on account of the interrogation This use of a negative either m 
a question or in a clause depending on a negative is legular enough 
both m Spanish and Frencli ^ et me ^oit-on m§lei de iien 
dont je lie vienne a bout^ L\ivaie, ii, 'undeitake anything', 
“ nunea habia leido en las histoiias que ninguno lOb 
hubieee traido,” ‘^that a7iy of them' Construction and meaning 
aie peifecth clear, — ^ Does he think that he ‘is m his own village, so 
that his lank and powei will avail the stupid youngstei a whit in 
his relations with me, and that I won't punish him*’^^ 

II, 796 Pi eguniddselo The pfinceps was light but the editor 
is not fortunate in hei interpretation It simply means ^ go ask/ 
‘just ask/ and is addiessed by the Duke to Don Juan The change 
of the VOS form here to the tu foim of v 839 need cause no con- 
cern — they aie back again at vos in in, 618 as they were m ii, 641 

III, 54 os vakil. The note does not give the usage even of 
Alarcon’s time. The rule was that the pronoun object might pre- 
cede tile imperative provided there were an accented word preceding 
and no modifiers following Of this usage the cases cited are 
examples , cf however, Alarcon, Examen de Mandos, i, v 

Y asf, Marqufis, resolv^os 
A olvidalla o a olvidarme. 

The rule is not without exceptions. 

Ill, 56. go no paso por eso does not mean I do not admit that/^ 
but ‘ I do not accept your offer/ or something similar Pasar por 
in the sense of ‘ admit ’ I am not faimhar with. As ^ submit to/ 
‘undergo/ (S'rench passer par)^ it is still used, cf Johnson, Cuen~ 
ios Modernos (American Book p 37 — paso por iodo, ‘ac- 
cepted, put up with, everything/ not ‘ assented to/ 

III, 307 - 208 . DierasU . . . iniento. Inversion has nothing to 
do with this construction — ^here there is not even a subject to 
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invert. The example from La Prodiga is not, to the point as it 
IS a case of concession—^ even if/ — ^not of condition. What we 
have here is a fairly well distributed usage of parataxis, the co- 
ordinating of members of a sentence instead of the subordination 
of one to the other. An English case may be seen in sentences like 
You scratch my back and I’ll scratch yours’ (proviso, condition), 
or ^ You may talk your fill, I’ll not go’ (concession). In Spanish 
the conditional parataxis regularly uses que with the second member 
as here, qm yo le diera^ so also Lope, Quien ama no haga fieros, 
I, 1 

■ Estuviera [yo] en gran lugar, 

Que me sahera parientes 

' if I were only in a lofty position^ thm (que) I would have plenty 
of relatives.’ The concessive tends to use y as m the case cited 
]n the note; so also Lope, Acero de Madrid^ i, iv, 

Dijeras mulo, y yo flo 
Que lo hubieras acertado 

^ You might have called me a mule and even then [ 3 /] I think you’d 
have hit it.’ 

Ill, 283-284 Qmen no Uene . iiene Not as rendered, 
Spanish has no potential subjunctive, Que should bear accent 
Bender ^ One who has nothing to lose ’ or who has nothing that 
may be said to him ’ 

III, 469. vune rodado , — ^not ^ the case ’ that happens by chance 
in support of his theory but the apothegm^ in vv 467-468 that 
occurs to his mind by chance 

III, 524. el Marques de Y^llena The information In the note 
IS true but entirely extraneous to the ‘difiBculty , neiiher does quiso 
mean ^ would have delighted.’ The reference is to the legend that 
Villena had himself cut to pieces and. put in^a jar, where, he in- 
tended to remain until things on earth should > go to his liking.- 
The last speech of the author’s Oueva de^Sahmanca speakfe^of the 
jar but fails to mention -the conditions of his leaving it Eeferencfes 
to the legend are common (cado ano acco'rdmg to v. 624 ) ) and 
Quevedo V%sita de los Oh%stes (BMioteca, xxiii, pp 339 , ), gives 

the clearest account of the Marq-ufe' and what finally mduced him 
to leave his retreat. Some of the thmgis ^whieh the Marques was 
waiting for may be found m Eojas, Lo que Queria Ver el MarqtUs 
de Villena. The meamng then is ^ This is the time that the Mar- 
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ques de Villena was waiting for I must; confess that I have heard 
that all my life but this time it is so pat . / Cf also Quevedo 

{BM%oteca, xxiii, p 330) El Mundo por de dentro, Querer 
como el . nigromantico, salir de nuevo de una redoma . 

III, 667 Que si culpado The note is incorrect in implying 
that his punishment will be all the severer in case she does not 
object to learn of his innocence, which is manifestly just the oppo- 
site of what the author is trying to say The difficulty lies in the 
punctuation which Ochoa had already corrected. The construction 
would have been still clearer had the clause que set been in- 
closed in parentheses, — ^ Listen to me a moment — ^unless you object 
to learning of my innocence — ^for if I am guilty my punishment 
will be the more seveie ’ 

III, 925 Buena pascua, — not as rendered, nor equivalent to 
Santas pascuas, but a felicitation, ^ Congratulations/ ^ good luck to 
you ^ Its opposite is mala pascua, mala pasam iengas, or similar, 
^ Bad ^cess to you ^ Santas pmcuas is merely an expression of re- 
signed assent, ^ Very well, if you will have it so^ 

If the purpose of the editor is, as suggested (Introduction, p. iv), 
to bring the text in question within the grasp of students in the 
fourth or fifth semester of their Spanish studies, there remain cer- 
tain passages which need explanation, e g., 

I, 177 ^Oudnto va ^How much will you bet on your 

seeing her^ ^ The same construction is found in ii, 663 ff : ^ What 
do you bet that he hasn’t said ’ . etc In either case the point 
of view in the dependent clause is that of the speaker, — ^note the 
negative in the first ease, its absence m the second 
I, 204-205 impednda . . . rmrced^ ^too busy to receive, etc’ 
There are two difidculties here of vmpedida, adjective, meaning 
^busy/ as in Moli^re, Avare^ in, viu, ^^Dis-lui que je suis erq.- 
p§ch6 ” , and the more or less regular Spanish equivalent of ^ too 
(adjective) to ’ in the use of para alone without adverbial 
modifier, as in in, 223. , 

I, 210 Leed, . ^ Bead, for it concerns a life, etc ’ 

I, 322. aunque mas here, as often, for por mas que/ not 
^ although more ’ but ^ no matter how much I strive ’ 

I, 336 Oosa cruel, — simply ^an awful bore/ ^a terrible 
sanee’ The following example of the corresponding substantive 
will illustrate its value, 
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Cl ueldad 

Es teiiei obligaciones, 

Que han de intenumpir los gustos 

Alarcon, Mudmse po7 Mcjora)S€, i, \iv 

^ It IS a nuisance/ etc. not ^ It is cruelty ’ 

I, 370. Quena, etc ^ She wanted me foi a husband about as 
much as if my grandfather were a Turk/ % e , ‘ not at all ’ 

I; 374-377 S%n sei deseo,— ei passage of some difficulty 
^How about Theodora^ — She didn’t want me foi a husband — 
Naturally enough unless she lacks sense I doiTt think any woman 
wants to accept the servitude of matrimony for a whole life when the 
loYe is on only one side ^ , un means ^ merely one ^ as Alai con, Des- 
d'lohado en Fmgvt, i;. iv. 

No es una mujer hviana 
Poi un amor 

^ not wanton merely for one love affair ^ 

I, 451 esperanza To those unacquainted with the figurative 
use of colors and the ideas they represent in the seventeenth cen- 
tury explanation is necessary ^ There is no need foi summei to 
clothe the fields with green now that they hope to see you/ hope 
being typified by green, as m Desden con el Desden, ii, in Jeal- 
ousy, for example, was typified by blue, Lope, Noche Toledana, ii, 
VI. That the figurative signification of colors was distasteful to some 
is evinced by Quevedo’s Prematicas . Generales, {Biblioteca, 
vol XXIII, p 430a) Quitanse las significaciones de las colores, que 
son muy enfadosas A still clearer use is that of v 476 

below, Los campos de esperanza matizados/^ or of Lope, Hermo- 
sura Alorrecida, ii, vii ^^Odmprame un poco de pano — gQu6 
color ^ — Satisfacxon— No s6 que color es. — Naranjada^^ 

I, 456 en cristales , — i e , ^ the rivulets will be so glad to have 
Ana look into them that they will eolidify themselves that she may 
pass over them dry shod.’ The idea is taken up below, v. 478, 
msiales cmjados. The ^silver bridge’ of v. 457 was not coined 
for the occasion but existed already m the proverb, A1 enemigo 
que huye hazle puente de plata ” 

I, 539-542 Del vesiido . . lugar, although not difficult in 
general significance, is by no means easy of analysis. The diffi- 
culty lies in determining antecedent and value of h, v 542 , exact 
interpretation lies in the comprehension of a construction treated 
above (on ii, 63-64) — ^that of a pronoun taking up its antecedent 
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ill a (liltonMit nu*anin.a*. Lit in this t^asi* roiVrs to color of v. tV'hl. 
I)iit tala*s it iij) in the souse nf ‘appearance,' ‘ likeJihood ' : ‘I am 
asking him the roav^on (»f his gala attiiv. vSiiu*o the time and 
place* show likelihood [lo, si*, color) of his accompanymg you/ 

I, 613. nseyurar has the rare meaning, ‘ to be assured against.' 
Segwro, ‘safe | against j" is not iincoininon, e. g., ii, ; Doth 
Qnijote, 1, ‘2T, “ segiira . . . de la traicion.'''’ 

II, 4o4. A (Ian , — not ‘the last man in the world,' Init ‘the man 
of the highest rank.' Servant as I am, I woidd not marry him 
though he were of the liighest rank in the Avorlcl.' Adam as the 
source of the world''s nobility is the subject of a pun in Alarcon's 
Desdichado cn el Fingir, i, xiii, 

Y el que a todos honra dio, 

Quo fu 6 Adfin, 4 no fiKS criado? 

‘ Wasn't Adam, wlio brought honor to all, created [; a servant '] ? ' 

II, 820. /^Com que^ algun heclio inienie . . . ‘ Do. you mean 

for me to undertake something likely to cost ns dear? ' Com que as 
introducing an incredulous question would seem to need attention. 
One exain})le will suffice ; 

/^<V/. iX quo vieiies A casarte? 

IJorotea. ST. 

licg, ;,Cosa quo fuese cou 61? 

(Lope, Xiffa de Plata, lii, xiii). 

^ Do you mean with him ? ' 

II, 84T. Como eso pnede el dinero, — Como limits eso, does not 
govern puede, ^Yes, money accomplishes things like that.’ The 
whole expression of the text is a stock phrase as in Lope, Flores He 
D. J'uan^ I, Lope, Bol)o del Colegio, i, iii, and elsewhere. 
Como eso is the unit and is found with any verb desired. Como- 
esas cosas andan impresas,^^ Como eso dira Plinio,^’ Lope, Doro- 
tea; here too belongs Como eso no habra llegado,” Don Qmjote, b. 
xviii, so variously interpreted. 

III, 878. No ie me puedes quejwr , — a regular pronoun order, as 

in Lope, Moza de Cania^ro, ii, xvi; ^^jQui6n te me enojd?^^ Seo 
Weigert, Uniersucliun^gerh znr spanisclien Syntaxc, Berlin, 1907, p. 
59. . no te me equivoques en el peso.’’ Galdos, Flectra, iii, 1. 

Ill, 552. va de tristeza. This common expression needs expla- 
nation. Its meaning is ^ Very well then, he sad,’ or the like. Ta 
is probably a disguised subjunctive corresponding to vaya, as the 
vamos of the imperative and the vais of ii, 830 correspond to 
4 
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vayamos and vayais In fact vaya occasionally occurs in this stock 
|)hiase; e g , Tirso, Poi el Sotano y el Tonio, ii, xv, 

Jusepa Be soneto poitugu^s vaya 
Polonia Va de Portugal 

Calderdn, Gasa Holgona^ ^“^Pues vaya de letia y baile” — ^ On with 
your song and dance ^ One example will suffice of the ordinary 
va de Alarcon, Priieha de las Ptomesas, in 

Hai6le SI supiere, 

Va de eneanto 

^ 1^11 see if I can do it, here goes for the chaim ’ Of a more rare 
use is the ^^va la consulta” of Alai con, Evamen de Maiidos, ii 
To close with another stray foim of the \erb under discussion — the 
imperative second peison vd for ve as in Don Qmjote, ii, xlvii, and 
in Torres Naharro’s Comedm H%nienea, i, Va de mi,” Yame poi 
mi viliuela,” may be mentioned 

Naturally no two editors would agree as to exactly what points 
in a text needed annotation or were worthy of attention, but there 
would seem to be no doubt that, considering the time and space 
given to various notes in this book on m'attor which is available 
elsewhere, there should have been space foi some of the points to 
which attention has been called It is to be hoped that still more 
work will be done in editing texts of the seventeenth century, a 
])eriod which offers so much that it is woithy of study but which 
offeis such difficulties to the newcomer in the field 

F 0 Eebu 

University of Wisconsin 


COREBSPOKDBNCE 
Spensbk's Bihth-da.tb 

Spenser himself speaks of “ mery London, my most kyndly Nnrse, 
that to me gaue this Lifes first natme Bourse” (Prothalamwn, 
138-9) Since many of the parish registera of London perished 
111 the great fire and the date on his tombstone in the Abbey is 
a conjectural emendation of an obvious error, direct testimony as 
to his birth-date is lacking Hypotheses usually begin with Spen- 
ser’s statement in AmoretU, that the year he has been in love seems 
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longer then al those fonrty which my life outwent Counting 
back from his dating of this sonnet brings Grosart to 1552. But 
for some years now it has been held without challenge (see Mod 
Lang BevieiVj April, 1908) that this sonnet was written at the 
close of 1691, during Spenser^s stay m London, and by inference 
that his birth-date was 1550 Certain other considerations bear 
out this earlier date 

In the fiist place it will make Spenser, as seems likely, a little 
backward in his sqhoolmg He matriculated at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, in 1569 For the average boy this would indicate an 
age of sixteen, the usual age for graduation from the Merchant 
Taylors School There are, however, exceptional cases, as that of 
Spenser^s friend Harvey, who matriculated when already over 
twenty years of age Spenser, as is well known, underwent what- 
ever handicap came with poverty A “ poore scholler in London 
and a sizar at Pembroke, he was also frail in health Portraits 
uniformly represent him as slender and delicate, so that it is not 
surprising to find him recorded at Pembroke in the Treasurer’s 
Account Book (which Grosart quotes very imperfectly and inaccu- 
lately) as receiving sick-pay no less than five times, with illnesses 
of eleven weeks in 1570-1, and thirteen weeks in 1571-2 Similar 
illness may well have delayed his earlier work This circumstance, 
to be sure, as well as his probable writing of the sonnets Van der 
Noodt published, offers no basis for conclusions : it has corroborative 
value 

The point I wish here to make is that the original dating of 
Spenser’s monument bears out the earlier birth-date, 1550 The 
present monument is of course a restoration of 1778 having no evi- 
dential value But the original dates from 1620, when Anne 
Countess of Dorset and her dependents were within a living tradi- 
tion of Spenser, then dead but twenty-one years The original, 
which may still be seen as a frontispiece of the 1679 folio, bore the 
date 1510 We may be doubly sure of this because of a manuscript 
note by the engraver George Vertue (B M Harley 23089, fol 140 
[new 134]), which reads - Prom my own Observation of Spensers 
Monument the date is thus 15 10 observe . 5 1 the distance 

between ” A confusion between 5 and 1 is so common in manu- 
scripts of that date that the emendation 1550 presents no difficulty. 
On the other hand, 2 or 3 is not easily confused with 0 Nor is it 
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\alicl to a.sb.iime that becaiLse Njch{»las Stone, the iiiastei ina-oii 
to King Cliailes I contused one jiuinbei wlieie conlu^ion ua> eas}, 
that theietoie he confused anothei wheio confiNioii wat- ditficiill 
Moieovei, ^‘^obsene 5 I the diNtance between Such a dis- 
tance pointb to hoine hesitation concern ini» the s^econd o 

At the close of 1590 {Amoieih LXir deals with Ne^v years) 
Spensei with some fondness tor round nunibeis speaks of cycles 
the three score jeares^' cycle of Mais, and lii*:; ceai of lo^e whidi 
seems longei to him than the toitv ^eais his iite has now exceeded 
The data bear each other ont, and make it, il not ccitain at least 
probable that Spenser's birth-date was 1550 

Pekcy W Loxo 

Harvard Umveisity 


Argot of tiif Funxcii Akmy 

In the past year there seem to haAc appealed man\ new wtiids 
in the language of the Eieneh soldiei In this, as in all toimei 
campaigns, the men m the lanks hare come to use many words and 
phrases to be found neither in the dictionaiies nm in the curient 
slang of any one district in France, terms aie taken from the 
current argot of the Parisian Apaches, tiom the argot of southein 
cities in France, from the army argot of former campaigns, and, 
sometimes from the British and African tioops 

For example, the word p%ou-p%ou meaning soldat de la hgne, 
was resuscitated from the argot of former campaigns The term 
galette, was taken from Parisian argot, where it replaces the word 
argent. La iidoche, is a word of provengal argot meaning la 
v%ande The phrase hf-Uf, meaning egal or paTe%l was taken from 
the African troops The English yes, yes,'' and all right " were 
also somewhat used 

Aside from such words, theie are a number of terms that seem 
to have been coined — ^in meaning if not always in form — by the 
soldiers of this war 

In the list which follows, there are no words, so far as I have 
been able to determine, that existed in the language before the war, 
in a meaning at all similar to that in which the soldiers now employ 
them It is not at all probable that these words are uniformly' 
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common along the whole front;, but it is certain that they aie used 
by a considerable proportion of the French Army 

The souices, as in all cases where slang is investigated, are 
largely oial A few words of the list aie to be found in the poems 
printed in La Queue Social e during the fiist week of October, and 
111 the seiial stor}^, Le Rot des Omstois, which appeared in Le Matin, 
beginning about the first of August, 1915 In almost every case, 
however, I have heard the living word spoken by a wounded soldier 
01 a permissionnaire 


Amoehe, — hless^ ' 

As de earreaii, — liamesac 
Azoi , — fusil 
Babillarde, — letti e 
Bacchante, — mo ustache 
Balancer, — vamcre, 
se Barber, — s^ennuyei 
Basflane, — lit 

Blot (avon son), — etre tien nouiii 
Bochie, — A J 1 emagne 
se Bomber de, — itre prw4 de 
Bonliomme, — soldat (pi les hon- 
hommes ) 

Bosser, — gran dir , s^enfler 
Better, — donner up coup de pied 
Gab^che, — tete 

Cafard (avoir lo), — lessentii de la 
melancohe 
Canard, — soldat 
Caillasse, — argent 
Cai r4, — charntre 
Chien du quartier, — adjutant 
Glaboter, — oner {de clahauder) 
Couane, — cheveuce {Racier la cou- 

ane — couper les cheveux ) 

Gran, — jow de salle de police 
Grapomllot, — lance-homhe 
Cui stot , — cuisimer 
Embocher, — rendre hoche ’’ 
s’en Faire, — se tourmenter {Ten 
fais pas-^Ne te tourmente pas,) 
Pansse-cale, — homme non mohilis- 
able 


Fortif, — fortification 

Fromgi, — fromage 

Gamelle, — ohus allemand de 77 

Gnole, — rhum 

Godasse, — souher 

Jouer un air, — se hattre. 

La (gtre), — 4tre vaillant 
Marmite, — obus de gros calibre 
Moche, — midiocrCi qm laisse ^ 
sirer 

Moulin a caf€, — mitrailleuse 
Pfese, — chaise 
Plume (le), — lit 
Pinard, — vm 

Eentrer dans les choux, — tomber 
dessus, tuer 
Riflard, — fusil 
Ripaton, — jambe 
Rosalie, — baionnette 
Eouspeter, — grommeler 
Salaud, — ami {employs comme mot 
de camaraderie ) 

Saucisson, — doigt 
S&clie, — cigarette 
Simple, — soldat 

Singe, — viande conseivie en fer 
blanc 

Tampon, — ordonnance 
se Tirebouchonner, — rire aux eclats, 
Zigouiller, — tuer 


Union College 


Geoifeot Atkinsoit. 
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Notes on Holbrooke's Review oe Olmsted's Elementaiy French 

Oiammar ^ 

Oae rarely finds a more painstaking review of a book than the 
one devoted to Olmsted^s Elementary French Grammar by Mr 
Richard T Holbrook in Mod Lang Notes, xxx, 223 £. The reviev 
IS characterized by a wealth of detail and a tone of finality that 
ought to carry conviction to any but a prejudiced reader 
However, even at the risk of being termed a prejudiced reader, I 
must point out some of the errors of judgment and of statement 
that appear in Mr Holbrookes review 
When Mr Holbrook takes a chance phrase such as appears on 
page 137 of the grammar* D'Ltes-moi de deux fagons drffeienies 
'French is an easy subject/ ^nd then proceeds in pedagogical 
style to devote half a column to a refutation of this statement, re- 
curring to the same I He none in another half-column of his article, 
he seems to some to show a certain lack of judgment as to what is 
pertinent to a review. Apparently it does not occur to him that the 
presentation to a class of a subject as easy and attainable is of itself 
a psychological principle not to be ignored 
Mr Holbrook objects with great seriousness to the emphasis laid 
upon the gaiety of the French temperament by certain passages 
having to do with French life (not ^^cultuie/^ "for there is a dis- 
tmction in meaning between the two words) . He labels this hack- 
neyed misobservation ” as never true and so conspicuously untrue 
at the present time/^ Mr. Holbrook cannot know the French 
people as some know them, and he cannot have read of the jests 
and boyish pranks that at the present moment are rendering trench- 
life endurable to the brave French soldiers. 

However, errors of statement are still more vexatious to the 
prejudiced reader than are errors of judgment, especially when they 
are made as by one having authority,^' as so many of them are 
Take, for example, the expression ''Etes-vous heu7*eus6? — Je le 
mis " Mr Holbrook informs us that such examples of ^ pleo- 
nastic^ le occur only in grammars If this were only true, which 
alas, it IS not, then French grammar would be in danger of appear- 
mg to us even easier than it does 
To Mr. Holbrook the term chmse d bascule is even raren than 
the thing, usually called un rodkmg " I have submitted un roch- 
ing to several well educated Frenchmen of my acquaintance, who 
are familiar both with the term cham A bascule and with the 
“ thing, but who deny any acquaintance with un rocTcmg 
Mr Holbrook considers the pronunciation of mngt deux [vlt 
as incorrect He not only disagrees with Messrs Passy and 
Hempl in this instance, but with the best French usage. 

^ Keeeived for publication in December, 1915 
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To Mr Holbrookes query Whm io apt es par ^ etc govern 

an infinitive^ one has only to reply by citing his own illustration 
aptes ho^te, and by lemindmg him that on commence par se comqet 
IS perfectly coirect French usage 

To state that quelque scienhfique que soit is a purely literary 
usage IS as much of an erroi as Mr Holbrookes statement regarding 
the pleonastic ee U 

Mr Holbrook calls attention to the observation in the grammar 
that ^^a collecti\e noun regularly takes a singulai verb/e and fol- 
lows up his citation by the query “ How about la foule, le 7iombre, 
etc ^e^ Mr Holbrook is surely not ignorant of the fact that La 
foule eta%t immense and Le nombre etait grand represent perfectly 
correct and normal French usage Exceptions to this general rule 
are treated in § 367 

These are a few of the errors that a prejudiced reader of this 
review might cite 

Regarding the much discussed n^atter of grammatical nomen- 
clature, I must say that of course I am familiar with the report of 
the Committee on Nomenclature, but, in as much as one of the aims 
of this grammar was to piesent giammatical teims as largely as 
possible m French, in order to facilitate the use of that language 
in the class-room, it seemed wise to employ m English the con- 
ventional terms for tenses, etc , that correspond most closely with 
the French names — Past Indefinite for Passe Indefim, Imperfect 
for Imparfait, etc 

As to the date assigned in the brief resum6 of French literature 
to the Roman de Renart (or du Renat d — see Voretzsch, p 399) , 
the 13th century seems to be sufSciently exact, for, although the 
general theme of the Romance of the Fox ” appeared in a Latin 
form as early as the 10th century, it was not translated into French 
by the irouveres of the North until consideiably latex, '"pout 
aboutvr, au XIIP sihle^ d la compilation que nous possedons "" (see 
Petit de Julleville, ii, 17) 

The 15th century, likewise, seems to be sufficiently exact as a 
general date for the my stores, moralites, farces, and soties (see Petit 
de Julleville, ii, 405, 424, 425, and 427) 

Mr Holbrookes review contains, of course, many excellent sug- 
gestions, which will surely be incorporated in a later edition of the 
grammar I agree vuth Mr Holbrook in his belief ^^that this 
edition can be greatly improved wiien numerous teachers, including 
its authoi, have had a chance to see how it works Mr Holbrook’s 
somewhat guarded statement , I think the verdict of many exam- 
iners of Mr, Olmsted^s book may be that it is the best book of its 
scope available, well proportioned, orderly, simple, and interesting 
IS generous enough to make even the prejudiced reader of his review 
overlook its trenchant style and enjoy its grim humor 

Evbebtt Waed Olmsted, 


University of Minnesota 
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The onlv statement in nn review that I clebiie to eoiiect is one 
not mentioned bv Mr 0 In § 352, note 1, Mi 0 says “ A noun 
object follows an inlinitne aftei fane, ' M\ “Add Svhen 
there is no adieibial complement and when the nifinitne is not 
stressed ’ ’’ is an eiror due to a distratij?ht substitution ot laiisei foi 
Ml 0 ’s fait e 

■RiciiATii) T Holbuook 

Main College 


A Classical Allusion in Poe 

The Eev E Cobhain Biewer, LL D , in Ins Dictiojiai y of Phrase 
and Fable, niider the caption ISTieean Barks or N*ycean Baiks/' 
makes the following profoundly setiological statement 
^^Edgai Poe, in his lyric To Helen says^ 

Helen thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 

Tliat gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 

The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore 

The way-worn wanderer was Dionysius or Bacchus, after his re- 
nowned conquests His native shore was the Western Horn, called 
the Amalthean Horn And the Nicean baiks were vessels sent from 
the island Nysa, to which in infancy Dionysus was conveyed to 
screen him from Rhea The perfumed sea was the sea surrounding 
Nysa, a paradisal island ” 

In the first place, it requires a somewhat elastic philological im- 
agination to identify Nicean and Nysaean Secondly, the Nysaean 
nymphs had nothing in particular to do with Dionysus after his 
infancy Lastly, according to the common account, it was Juno, 
not Rhea, who entertained hatred against Dionysus, since he was 
the offspring of the mortal Semele According to some accounts 
Rhea assisted in the rescue of the infant Dionysus from Juno 
Now since this interpretation seems to be a trifle erroneous, what 
IS the correct one^ Certainly the reference cannot be to Nicaea 
famed for its Councils Nicean apparently has no meaning at all 
Poe wrote the poem presumably at the age of fourteen Perhaps 
theie was some confusion of myths m his mind, or perhaps Nicean 
ivas the unconscious substitution in the writing of one word for 
another of similar sound Now to attempt an emendation of Poe 
upon no othei ground than the interpretation of a passage is, of 
course, a doubtful procedure, particularly m view of the fact that 
Poe ivrote in the preface to his poems I am naturally anxious 
that what T have written should circulate as I wrote it, if it circu- 
late at all ’’ But while Poe might wish us to read it as he wrote it, 
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lie ceitaiiih ^^ould like ns to nnderstaml it as he meant it Poe 
meant not Nuean but Phaeacian This word accords perfectly 
\Mth the teense of tlie poem The conquests of Dionysus were on 
land , Od^ sseiis^ on the other hand, i,s the hero of the sea He is 
the weary^ way-worn wandeiei whom the Ph^acians bore home to 
his natne shore of Ithaca wiapped in a sleep that might well make 
the sea seem pei fumed, particularly when a very young poet is 
telling about it Besides, what excuse has Dionysus, the god, for 
being tired*'' The fact that the wanderer is a wayfarer orei the 
sea IS brought out by implication m the second stanza 

On desperate seas long wont to roam, 

Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 

Thy Naiad airs have bi ought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome 

The beaut} of Helen has brought Poe home the gloiy that 
w as Greece and the grandeur that was Rome/* ^ust as the Phaeacian 
ship brought Odysseus home of old Her beauty intuitively guided 
linn, just as the magic ships of the Phaeacians held to their course 
without pilot or niddei Poi the Pha3acians have no pilots noi 
any rudders after the manner of other ships, but their barques 
Ihemsehes understand the thpughts and intents of men, they know 
the cities and fat fields of every people, and most swiftly they tra- 
■\ erse the gulf of the salt sea, shrouded in mist and cloud, and nevei 
do they go in fear of wieck or ruin ^ 


Herbekt Edward Mibeow 

Laheu ood, K J 

^Odyssiy viii, lines 557-563, translation of Butcher and Lang 


Hereos Again 

To the occurrences of the phrase amor Tiereo$ {ereos) brought 
together m my article on “The Loveres Maladye'of Hereos,’^^ I 
have iiow^ to add another, the second of which I am aware in a work 
written in English The passage is in Lydgate^s Fahula duorum 
mercatojumP in the account of the love-sickness of the Merchant 
of Baldac The geneial medical lore embodied in stanzas xxxix-L 
IS highly interesting I shall quote, however, only the immediately 
pertinent lines • 

^Modern Phtlology, xi (April, 1914), 491-546 

®E)d 2^upitza-Schleich, Quellen und Eorschungen, lxxxiix (1897) The 
poem IS No 36 in MaeCracken’s “Lydgate Canon” {The Minor Poems of 
John Lydgate^ E E T S, 1911) 
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Oif othir humoures lian tlies leecliys oek 

Ful deepe enqueeryd to serchen out trouthe 

By every weye, that they cow do seek 

In hem was founde defawte noon noi slouthe, 

But atte laste of o thyng ha they routhe, 

That he were falle for ouht, they cowd espye, 

Tor thouht or love in to malencolye 

Tor, whan nature of vertu regitiff 
Thoruh malencolye is pressyd and hoi doun, 

It IS to dreede gretly of the liff, 

But soone be ordeyned opposicioun, 

Tor it was likly, that this passioun 
Was eithir thouht or love, that men mile 
Amor EreoSi^ that he was in falle 

The roote wheiof the coriupcioun 
of thilke vertu callid estimatiff, 

As yif a man haue deep impressioun, 

That ovirlordshipith his imagynatif. 

And that the eours be forth successyf 
To trowe a wiht for love mor fayr or pure, 

Than evir hym ordeyned hath god or natuie 

This causith man to fallen in siknes manye 
So arn his spiritis vexid by travayle 
Allas, that man shuld fallen in frenesye 
Tor love of woman, that litil may avayle' 

Tor now thes leeehys, as by supposayle', 

Konne of this man noon othir fevir espye. 

But that for love was hool his malladye* 

There is no note on the phrase in the A7imeihungen, and the glos- 
sary merely enters ^^Amor Breos^^ without comment The con- 
text of the passage seems to indicate pretty clearly that Lydgate 
was drawing on the general store of contemporary medical knowl- 
edge, rather than following the passage in the Kmghfs Tale But 
I haye made no attempt to identify his immediate source 

I may add that I am indebted to the omniscience of my friend 
Professor George L Hamilton for a reference to an article by 
Hjalmar Crohns, ^^Zur Geschichte der Liebe als ^ Erankheit/ ® 
in which a number of the hereos passages from the medieyal medical 
writers are discussed* Crohns naturally enough, is unaware of 
the problems involved in the Emghfs Tale, the PhUob^blon, and 
the Anatomy of Melancholy, and his concern in any case is with 
other than the literary aspects of the sub;|ect But it is not without 
significance that the English scholar who would keep track of the 

® Mss, A (Additional MS 34360, British Museum) and H (Harleian ms 
2251, British Museum) read Ereas 

* Stanzas xlvi, xlvhi-l Stanza XLvn contains a description of the 
sufferer^s urine 

^Arohw fur Kulturgeachtchte, m. (1905), 66-^6 
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multifarious interests of Geojffrey Chaucer can no longer confine 
himself to the bibliographies or the periodicals of his own special 
Fach 

John Livingston Lowes 

Washi/ngton University 


Adam's Motive 

It IS not hard to agree with Mr Elliott A White ■when he points 
out {Mod Lang Notes xzx 229 f ) that Milton used the love mo- 
tive to give background and vraisemblance to the story of the Fall in 
Book IX of Paradise Lost This romantic element is employed 
throughout the story, both before and after the Fall Indeed, Eve’s 
own motive in giving Adam to eat of the fruit is in part hei intense 
(though in her case, selfish) love for him (832-833) 

So dear I love him that with him all deaths 
I could endure, without him live no life 

The mere presence of the love-motive, however, is hardly 
sufficient to explain the entire unselfishness and nobleness 
of Adam’s act, as contrasted with that of Eve, which was 
prompted by curiosity, ambition, and appetite There seems 
to be no good reason, so far as the original characters of the two are 
concerned, why the difference in motives should have been so great 
Not even Milton’s well-known attitude concerning the limitations 
of the feminine mind and character would be sufficient to explain 
it, since he nowhere before this scene imputes to Eve any lack 
of moral strength In this connection it should be noted that the 
dream incident (Bk rv, 799 f. ; Bk v, 28 f ) is introduced to 
strengthen the plausibility of Eve’s final capitulation 

Milton’s reason for thus exalting Adam’s character at the expense 
of Eve’s seems obvious enough when it is considered that Adam is 
(ostensibly at least) the hero of the epic, — ^the protagonist of 
humanity It was necessary to attribute to him the noble qualities 
commensurate with such a character So, from the, several possible 
motives, Milton chose for his hero the noblest and least selfish 
Adam falls, then, not because of a lack of resolution, discernment, 
or moral strength, but rather prompted by these. Eve, m her 
double role of Adam’s foal and the agent of his undoing, satisfies 
m Milton’s scheme the requirements of balanced and economical 
epic structure. It is not improbable, of course, as Tame and Scherer 
have both pointed out, that Milton’s personal bias makes his 
unchivalrie treatment of Eve easy and natural , but the need for a 
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strong and heioic piotagonxst in liis worUl-epie ih in itself sufficient 
leason for the otlieiwise inexplicable diffeience in motne 

Albmit H Daeijleu 

Pm due U%ive7 i>ity 


BEIEF MENTION 

Beowulf , with The Finnshurg Fragment Edited by A J Wyatt 
new edition revised, with Introduction and Notes, by E W Cham- 
bers (Cambridge, at the University Press, IQl-i) The material 
make-up of this book, good paper and press-work, attractive typo- 
graphy handsomely displayed on ample pages, all is in keeping with 
the best tradition of the Canrbridge Press Mr Chambers has also 
merited approbation for the plan of the book, especially for keeping 
the annotations to the text at the foot of the page, and for attempt- 
ing to suhi up in these notes the most important controversial mattei 
relating to disputed words and passages His chapter on Persons 
and Places” is good, his Introduction contains some instructive 
paragraphs, but it is uncertam in aim, being neither uniformly 
full and exact for the advanced student, nor uniformly adapted 
to the comprehension of the student hoping to get marks in an 
examination ” (p xxxi) There is an aiming between two targets, 
and neither is hit This is especially true of the Glossary, which, 
to put it plainly, is not satisfactory Good enough so far as it goes, 
it IS disappointing and, for its best purpose, almost useless because 
it does not go far enough, because it is not complete After a stu- 
dent is prepared to read this poem, he should wish to read it with 
accuracy, to understand the poePs workmanship, and to catch the 
spirit of his art It is a late day to point to the advantage, in the 
study of an Anglo-Saxon poem, of a Glossary recording a reference 
to every occurrence of word or idiom in the text One wonders by 
what process of mental readjustment Mr Chambers could turn 
from the complete Glossary (ready at hand m German editions) 
and compromise with selected references and all the inconsistencies 
that must inevitably result from such a method In his notes. Mi 
Chambers is constantly sending the students to Bugge, Sievers, 
I^'rautmann, Holthausen, Klaeber, etc , but any one that can make 
use of the critical sources of opimon on words, stylistic features, 
and grammatical construction will require, first of all, a Glossary 
with complete references 

Mr Chambers has undeniably expended a generous portion of 
time 111 the compilation of his notes, and the result of his industry 
IS welcome to those who prefer to read critical and controversial 
matter in their own language Moreover, there is need of an edi- 
tion of Beowulf with complete critical apparatus in English, and 
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Mr. Ciuiniboiv has doia* nwwh to sIio\V how this deniaiid should be 
iiiet. Some of liis uot(‘s are as they should be, eomi)act and to the 
point, and ^a;ivin^ a (dear view of any diH'orenees of opinion that 
may relate to the question at issue. This exeel lejiee, however, is 
not uniformly sustained, for tluTO is a second grou]) of notes in 
which there is an inc'oinpleto sifting of opinions, eonipleiiientod by 
reference to what the student may also, if he chooses, consider, lii 
a third class of uoivA on(‘ misses the touch of the sure liand : nmjues- 
tioiiably sound emendations are not firmly gras]KHl ; a highly ap- 
proved suggestion is dismissed as unnecessary or again the mat- 
ter is left in an inconcdiisivc state, — ^there is not, to satisfy a stu- 
dent’s rightful demand, an arbitrating among the clilterent opinions 
laid before him. Jt will also not escape observation that thruout 
the notes one is Jiot kept in mind of the elements and convention- 
alities of the poet's art, by which the validity of many an emenda- 
tion of the toxt'is ultimately determined. Mr. (diainhers counts it 
a virtue to have refrained from offering any emendations of his 
own. This hPol does not in itself comstitute an assuraiu'c of (*om- 
pletest agreement in attitude of mind witli the scholars, past and 
present, by wlioso elforts the text has been cleared of most of its 
(liffieulties; but Mr. (Jhanibers makes amends in this regard by a 
sufficdent number of more or less inflexible and over-con fidcmt de- 
cisions. In this volume only tlie text is dealt with. A second 
volume is to follow, iii whicdi the higher-criticism of the poem will 
be attempted. Mr. (MianilK»rs is without doubt well qualified to 
write a good second volume and to revise this first volume satis- 
factorily. Such momentary sliort-eomiiig in the handling of some 
of the textual difficulties as has been here referred to (and believed 
to be attributable (tliiefly to haste) will be couerotely consWered on 
some other occasion. 

J. W. B. 


Miss Lilian Winstanley has edited two portions of The Faerie 
Queene {Book IL 1914; Book I, 1915; Cambridge, at the Univer- 
sity Press), and by introductory essays and annotations of the text 
has fully met the expectations aroused by her edition of The Fotore 
Eymnes (1907). Spenser, altho tlic poet of many poets, whose 
works may be blurred and elusive in Thought., is himself one of the 
most analyzable of the great poets. His intellectuality begets force- 
ful and well articxikted reasoning and keeps the figures of his ima-g- 
inatioii clear and consistent. Moral, nay Piiritanic, in purpose, he 
avails himself of a systematized list of ethical principles, and thus 
intellectual izes his fervor for inghteoxisness and also obtains a frame- 
work that will carry rich adornment. If ethical, he is concerned 
to apply philosophic reflections to life.’ The dominant thought 
and personalities of his time are reflected in liis work, however 
veiled and interlaced they may be to suit his artistic, plan. His 
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transcendent power to create the beautiful presides over all, but 
here too is to be recognized the intellectual creed that truth, beauty, 
and goodness aie one E\en lus use of archaic words, so commonly 
regarded as a mistaken caprice, is probably due to a reasoned con- 
viction, which he may ha\e accepted at the hands of Castiglione 
(SooL I, p lxx\) Spenser had therefore ^^a far-reaching interest 
in things intellectual and a most laie perception of sensuous beauty, 
and his allegory enabled him to lendei the one in terms of the other 
{Booh II, p ix) But he is also one of the gieat philosophic poets 
His mind does not rest in mere weight or variety of thought, all 
must be classified and lationally interrelated One might proceed 
in these general observations, but enough has been suggested to put 
emphasis upon the statement that Spenser^s work can for the most 
part be analyzed with utmost satisfaction and profit The success- 
ful student and critic of this poet must therefore have primarily a 
good intelligence and the industry of a framed scholar; and this 
describes Miss Winstanley’s equipment for her task 
Spenser whose ^^aim was educational” (in the Eenaissance 
sense), as is rightly inferred from his own words declaring the 
end of his work to be the fashioning of a gentleman or noble 
person in virtuous and gentle discipline,” and who was called by 
Milton a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas,” wished above 
all thmgs to be clearly understood m his framing of the “twelve 
private morall virtues, as Aristotle hath devised,” and Miss Win- 
stanley’s chapter on “Spenser and Aristotle” {Booh ii, pp li- 
Ixxii) is a lucid exposition of how the poet availed himself of the 
ethical system of the philosopher But the poet “ was far more of 
a Platonist than an Aristotelian,” and Miss Winstanley is skilful 
in detecting the mterlacing of the idealism of the one with the 
pragmatic systematization of the other The further relations to 
Plato are studied m two other important chapters, one in each 
volume, on “ Literary Sources ” Here xt is especially important 
to consult Miss Winstanley^s Introduction to her edition of The 
Fowre Eymnes. The reader will often find it necessary to turn 
from one portion of these three volumes to another, so as to consider 
all that IS offered on a particular thought or topic. This occupa- 
tion, agreeable enough, should however have been obviated (for 
the reader kept in mind requires orderly assistance) by cross-refer- 
ences Thus, to cite a simple instance or two, the discussion of 
“ one of the fundamental thoughts of Platonism” in the Phaedrus 
finds its first place in Hymnes, p xivf and is resumed, in more 
detail, in Booh i, p lix (without back-reference), and in the 
Notes the pertinent stanzas are in turn not connected specifically 
with these passages. So too should cross-references connect the 
observations on the Phaedo recorded m Hymms^ p xv, and Booh i, 
p Ixv, and Notes i, ix, 362 Especially wanting are cross-references 
that would unite the Notes and Introductions of Booh i and Booh ii, 
and the editor may be persuaded to meet this demand by revision 
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and to obviate it in hei further progress with the poem The 
Medieval and Italian souices are well set forth (special attention 
may be called to the treatment of Castiglione’s influence and to 
that of Vives, who has recently been rescued from neglect), and the 
historical allegory receives due attention In the case of the 
lattei subject, Miss Winstanley does more than summarize the re- 
sults of much subtle controversy She offers with cleverness and 
plausibility several fresh convictions, such, for example, as a clearer 
discrimination between Mary, Queen of Scots and Mary Tudor 
under the eonibining flgure of Duessa Her method of analysis, 
both in this matter and in other departments of ^ sources/ is sup- 
ported by the poet^s express avowal and by his practice to select and 
combine elements at hand so as to create a higher unity or a more 
complete symbol Miss Winstanley has made a praiseworthy eon- 
tiibution to the study of Spenser 

J W B 


V S Freeburg’s Disguise Plots vn Elizabethan Drama (New 
York, Columbia XJniveisity Press, 1915), tho necessarily a work of 
quite mechanical nature, yields results that are not without interest 
The authoi chooses 1616 as the year for the termination of his inves- 
tigations, thereaftei, tho certain important plays employ the dis- 
guise-motive, it had come in general to be regarded as an outworn 
stage-convention The motive occurs in five leading types the 
female page, the boy-bride, the rogue in muiti-disguise, the dis- 
guised spy, and the disguised lover To these generic names the 
individual cases do not always closely correspond Freeburg^s study 
of the increasing complexity of technique is excellent The use of 
retro-disguise he considers the chief English contribution to the 
general motive The best instance of this is the Second Luce in 
The Wise Woman of Hogsdon A departure by which Jonson and 
Beaumont strove to stimulate jaded interest is the use of surprise, 
the audience is itself unaware of the disguise A last concession 
to a public tired of such themes is the motive of accusation of dis- 
guise where there is in reality none, as when Lady Would-be de- 
clares that a lad she finds with her husband is a wench in disguise 
The study throws interesting light upon many plays For example, 
Freeburg notes that the rogue in multi-disguise is a character em- 
ployed in four plays of the closing years of the sixteenth century, 
all presented by the AdmiraFs Men He suggests that from them 
Jonson got the idea of shiftmg the disguise in which Bramworm 
appears in Even/ Man m his own Eumour, and that the whole 
group was perhaps written to exploit some actor of special ability 
as an impersonator The nature of the monograph removes chances 
of inaccuracy, and as its conclusions depend on the data gathered 
there is no room for insecure speculation, save perhaps for occa- 
sional overvaluation of specific evidence of indebtedness when so 
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iiiiicli maiciial and feo wdl o^iablnshed a tiatliliou wah a\aiIabio ioi 
the dramatist Theio is a notable lault in the bib]iooia])ln 
novelle, loinances, and non-English p]a\s aie oi()iij)e(l Mith Enuliteh 
plays 111 one alphabetical indev The Eli/alietlian plais should haM* 
been listed sepaiately and should have niclnded onh tlioso tiiat 
contain the disguise element Othei ^\ol ks miglit baNc been omitted 
altogethei;, since the index pioiides adc([iiate tacilities toi i elm erne 

8 C C 


The Deutsches Eeclif 6 wait eih lull ]] ot leihiK li doi alleien deul- 
sciien RechUspiache (Wemiai, Treiin Boblaus \acht ) is in no 
means, as its name might seem to indicate, a lespositon ol legal 
terms and locutions on the contiaiy;, it is a coinpielieiiMAe Geiuian 
dictionary foi those who may have to inteipiet legal and liistoiical 
documents from the earliest times dovn to the middle ol the 
eighteenth century It constitutes, tlieiefoie, a voithy companion 
and complement to the Deutsches Woiieihucli of the Grimms, the 
distinction being that the lattei is based pieferablv upon liteiai> 
sources, while tlie RechiswoiieihiKh has leconise to these onlv as 
a last resoit, using instead legal and hisioncal documents wiitten 
in the vernaculai The citations aie \eiy hill, nsualiv embiacing 
the entire sentence, in the exact woiding and spelling of the orig- 
inal XJndei the auspices of the Berlin Aeademi, the pieliminaiy 
work has been in progress lor iieaily a scoio of yeais, and the first 
fascicle of 160 columns in quarto (date, 1914, price M 5 -) cxiends 
to the word ablegen In the Deutsches Worterbucli the coriespond- 
ing portion embraces only 70 columns, of a somewhat laigei page, 
however, and in smaller type Considering, furthormoie, that the 
later volumes of Grimm are on a much more libetal scale tlian the 
first, whereas no such expansion is probable m the ease of the 
Reclitsworterbuch, it may be assumed that ultimately the size of 
the two works will be approximately equal The Gnmm, naturally, 
contains more separate entries than the Reclitswoiterluch, but the 
latter, in compensation, offers actual signed monographs on the 
more important words Ahhifte, abxtien, 5 cols , but only 12 lines 
in Grimm, abdanlcen, Ahdanlung, 4 cols, against half a column 
in Grimm, Ahenteuer, 3 cols, against one column ni Grimm, 
AleraeU and its compounds, 5 cols., against 12 lines in Gnmm 
here, furthermoie, it is sho'wn that the word really means 'zveite, 
abermalige Acht,’ pr^osenpUo seennda, and not as Gnmm assumed, 
^oberacht, uberacht,’ prosaiptw supenor It is hardly necessary 
to add that the Bechisworterhuch promises to be a veritable Fund- 
grule for every scholar engaged in original research m the field of 
Geimanics, and an indispensable reference work in every German 
Library worthy of the name 
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SOUECE-MATEEIAL EOE JONSON^S PLAYS 
Part I 

Source-noting is an interesting occupation. Eortunately it is 
also useful, since we cannot place a writer historically until we 
have found out what he got from others and how he used what he 
took Comparative literature, too, owes what solidity it has as an 
intellectual discipline to the patient accumulation of innumerable 
bits of evidence of this character The following list of parallels, 
scrappy as it is in the mam, has its value from both of these 
points of view I do not think that, except in one or two stated 
eases, any of these instances has been hitherto noticed. The text 
of the passages quoted from Jonson is taken from my copies of 
the various folios, but the line numbering is, except for prose pas- 
sages, that of the Yale Senes for plays mcluded therein; for 
Se^anuSj the numbering is that of the Belles Lettres edition. 

Alchemist 

Dedication 

^^In the age of sacrifices, the truth of religion was not in the 
greatnesse, & fat of the oSnngs, but in the deuotion, and zeale of 
the sacrificers • Else, what could a handfull of gummes haue done 
in the sight of a hecatombe^ or, how might I appeare at this altar, 
except with those affections,^^ etc. 

Seneca, De Ben , I, vi, 3 : Kon est beneficium ipsum, quod num- 
oratur aut traditur: sicut ne in victimis quidem, licet opimas smt 
auroque praefulgeant, deorum est honor, sed pia ac recta voluntate 
venerantium itaque bom etiam farre ac fitilla religiosi sunt, mail 
rursus non effugiunt inpietatem, quamvis aras sanguine multo 
cruentaverint.^^ 
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So in the Dedication of Folio 1623 ^^And many nations (we 
have heard) that had not gums and incense, obtained their requests 
with a leavened cake It was no fault to approach their gods, by 
what means they could and the most, though meanest, of things 
are made more precious, when they are dedicated to temples ” 

In the quarto Dedication the above passage is followed by these 
lines “ Or how, yet, might a gratefull minde be furnish'd against 
the iniquitie of Fortune, except, when she fail'd it, it had power 
to impart it selfe^ A way found out, to ouercome euen those, 
whom Fortune hath enabled to retuine most, since they, yet leaue 
themselues more " ^ Here again Jonson has in mind the thought 
which Seneca again and again expresses, that in returning a bene- 
fit it IS not the value of the thing returned but the mind in which 
the return is made that is of importance More especially, he has 
in mind the speech of jEschines to Socrates, ibid , viii nihil 
dignum te, quod dare tibi possim, invenio et hoc uno modo paup- 
erem me esse sentio ^ itaque dono tibi quod unum habeo, me ipsum 
hoc munus rogo qualecunque est bom consulas cogitesque alios, 
cum multum tibi darent, plus sibi reliquisse " 

1,1 

Face and Subtle are brought in quarrelling In the course of 
the quarrel Face describes the situation in which he found Subtle 
(at Pie-corner, taking in a meal of steam from the cooks' stalls, 
pinned up in rags, etc ), and then goes on to say that he will undo 
all his good work and brmg Subtle, because of his ingratitude, to 
rum Compare the soliloquy of Argynppus in Plautus, Asinana, 

I, 11 

Ego (pol) te redigam eodem unde orta es, ad egestatis terminos 
Ego (edepol) te faciam, ut, quae sis nunc, et quae fueris, scias 
Quse, pnusquam istam adii, atque amans ego animum meum isti dedi, 
Sordido vitam oblectabas pane, in pannis, inopia, 

Atque, ea si erant, magnas habebas omnibus Dus gratias, 

Eadem nunc, quom est melius, me, quojus opera est, ignoras, mala 

Bartholomew Fair 

II, V, 29-37 

Vrs Hang 'em, rotten, roguy Cheaters, I hope to see 'hem 
plagu'd one day (pox'd they are already, I am sure) with leane 


^ Text from Hathaway’s edition 
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play-house poultry, that has the boany rumpe, sticking out like 
the Ace of Spades, or the point of a Partisan, that euery rib of 
‘hem IS like the tooth of a Saw and will so grate ’hem with their 
hips, & shoulders, as (take ’hem altogether) they were as good lye 
with a hurdle 

Qvar Out vpon her, how she diips ' she’s able to giue a man the 
sweating Sicknesse, with looking on her 

This passage seems adapted from Martial, si, c 

Habere amieam nolo, Flacce, subtilem, 

Cuius lacertos anuli raei cingant, 

Quae dune nudo radat et genu pungat, 

Cm serra lumbis, cuspis emicet culo 
Sed idem amicam nolo mille librarum 
Carnanus sum, pinguiaiius non sum 

CaUhne 

The sources of Cat%hne have never been satisfactorily exhibited. 
Whalley, Gifford^ Saegelken {Be7i Jonson's Bomerdramen, 1880), 
and Vogt {Ben Jenson's CaUhne, etc, 1903) have all done some- 
thing, but even the debt of Jonson to Sallust and Cicero has not 
been thoroughly worked out There is, I believe, an unprinted 
Yale thesis on CaUhne by A, L Wright (Schelling, Ehz Drama, 
11 , 499), but no one knows what it contains. I shall not attenapt 
to discuss the matter fully, and shall not deal with Saltust and 
Cicero, but shall merely call attention to a few borrowings from 
other sources 

as he would 

Goe on vpon the gods, kisse lightning, etc 

Seneca, Medea, 424-5 • 

mvadam deos 
et cuncta quatiam 

The character of Cethegus owes some hints to that of Capaneus 
111 Statius, Cethegus refers to Capaneus as his ideal and quotes 
fiom Statius in ly, 5. 

I, b 

It is, me thinks, a morning, full of fate’ 

It riseth slowly, as her sollen carre 
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Had all the weights of sleepe, and death hung at it ’ 

And hei sick head is bound about with, clouds < 

Peihaps suggested by Lucan, Fliais , i, 232-5 

lamque dies primes belli uisuia tumultus 
exoritur seu sponte deum, seu turbidus Auster 
impulerat, maestam tenuerunt nubila lucem 

The rugged Charon fainted, 

And ask’d a nauy, lather then a boate, 

To ferry ouer the sad world that came 

Petromus, 121, 11 117-9 

vix navita Porthmeus 
sufficiet simulacra virum traducere cumba, 
classe opus est 

Seneca, (Udtpiis, 166 j0E 

quique capaci turbida cumba 
flumina servat durus senio 
navita crudo, vix assiduo 
bracchia conto lassata refert, 
fessus turbam vectare novam 

Neither Charon nor his weariness nor the i^ecessity of a fleet are 
to be found in Lucan, whom,' as Whalley says, Jonson is utilizing 
here 

1,1 

Vogt says that the representation of the luxurious life of the 
Eoman nobles given by Catiline in his speech is based on Jonson^s 
knowledge of the Eoman satirists, but that no special sources can 
he given. This statement is not quite accurate The whole speech 
would seem to be inspired by Petronius, 119 and following sec- 
tions, and one or two of the details come thence 

The nuer Phasis 

Cannot affoord ’hem fowle, nor Lucrine lake 
Oysters enow 

To please the witty gluttony of a meale 

Petronius, 11 34-8 * 

atque Lucrinis 

eruta litonbus verdunt conchylia cenas, 
ut renovent per da mn a famem, iam Phasidos unda 
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orbata est a\ibus, mutoque in litore tantiam 
solae desertis adspirant frondibus aurae 

And ef the ^ iiigemosa gula ^ of 1 33 

yet, they cannot tame, 

Oi ouer come their riches ’ Not, by making 
Bathes, orchards, fish-pooles' letting in of seas 
Here’ and, then there, forcing ’hem out againe, 

With mountaynous heaps 

Petionins, 11 85-9 

aspice late 

luxuriam spoliorum et censum in damna furentem 
expelluntur aquae saxis, mare nascitur arvis, 
et permutata rerum stations rebellant 

But the principal borrowings from this poem of Petronius are to 
be found in the chorus at the end of the first act, to which Whalley 
and Gifford have called attention 

I, chorus 

Can nothing great, and at the height 
Remaine so long? but it’s owne weight 
Will ruine it? 

Livy, I, Praef 4 et quae ab exiguis profecta initiis eo creverit, ut 
lam magnitudine laboret sua Vogt, 16-17, cites Horace, Epode 
xvT^ 1, which IS. also apt; and his statement that Gifford is mistaken 
in finding the source of the opening of this chorus in Petron- 
ius IS quite correct 

II , 1 

You thinke, this state becomes you’ 

By Hercvles, it do’s not. Looke i’ your glasse, now, 

And see, how sciruely that countenance shewes. 

You would be loth to owne it 

Seneca, De Tra, ii, xxxvi ' Quibusdam, ut ait Sextius, iratis pro- 
fuit adspexisse speculum perturbavit illos tatita mutatio sui ” 

II, i, 

I aril, now, fame to giue to them, and keep© 

Musique, and a continuall table, to inuite ’hem 

Cl Martial, ii, Ivi. 
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Bed mera narrantur mendaexa non solet ilia 
Accipere omnino Quid solet ergo? Dare 

And compare the ^ nnmerare solet ^ of Ixii 

11,1 

If you doe this to practise on me* or finde 
At what forc’d distance you can hold your seruant, 

That * it be an artificial! trick, to enflame, 

And fire me more, fearing my lone may need it, 

As, heretofore, you ha’ done why, proceede 
Fvl As I ha’ done heretofore’ Cvr Yes, when you’ld fame 
Your husbands lealousie, your servants watches, 

Speake softly, and runne often to the dore, 

Or to the wmdore, forme strange feares that were not, 

As if the pleasure were lesse acceptable, 

That were secure FvL You are an impudent fellow 

Cvr And, when you might better haue done it, at the gate, 

To take me in at the casement Fvl I take you in? 

Cvr Yes, you my lady And, then, being a-bed with you. 

To haue your well taught wayter, here, come running. 

And cry, her lord, and, hide me without cause, 

Crush’d in a chest, or thrust vp in a chimney 

Erom Ovid^ Ars Amatona, iii, 601 ff ’ 

Incitat et ficti tristis custodia servi 
Et nimium duri cura molesta vin 
Quae venit ex tuto, minus est accepta voluptas 
Ut SIS liberior Thaide, finge metus’ 

Cum melius foribus possis, admitte fenestra 
Inque tuo vultu signa timentis habe, 

Callida prosiliat dicatque ancilla ‘penmus’' ’ 

Tu luvenem trepidum quolibet abde loco ' 

Saegelken, 27, and Vogt, 21, are hence mistaken in citing Horace 
as the source of this passage 

III,i 

Nor haue but few of them, in time beene made 
Your Consuls, so, new men, before me, none 
At my first suite, in my lust yeere, preferd 
To all competitors, etc 

Cicero, De Officiis, ii, xvii Nobis quoque licet in hoc quodam mode 
gloriarij nam pro amplitudme honorum, quos cunctis suifragiis 
adepti sumus nostro quidem anno^ quod contigit eorum nemini, 
quos modo nommavi, etc 
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HI, 1, 


Each petty hand 

Can steere a ship becalm’d, but he that will 
Gouerne, and carry her to her ends, must know, etc 


Seneca, Epistulae, Ixxxv, 34 ISTon tamqtiam gubernatori, sed tam- 
quam naviganti nocet [tempestas] . alioqnin gubernatoris artem 
adeo non inpedit, nt ostendat tranqnillo enim, nt amnt, quilibet 
gnbernator est navigio ista obsnnt, non rectori eius, qua rector 
est Vogt, p 23, suggests Horace, Odes i, xiv, but there is no 
similarity between the two passages 

III, 1 

Repulse vpon repulse’ An in-mate. Consul’ 

That I could reach the axell, where the pinnes are. 

Which bolt this frame, that I might pull ’hem out, 

And pluck all into chaos, with my selfe 

Who would not fall with all the world about him? 

Gifford found the source of the last line in Seneca, Thyestes, 883- 
4 

Vitae est avidus quisquis non vult 
mundo secum pereunte mori 

But these lines are at the end of a mournful chorus, and the mean- 
mg IS When the world dies, who would wish to survive it? Cati- 
line has a different meaning When I die, let me pull down the 
world to destruction with me This is precisely the meaning of 
Rufinus, in Claudian, In Rufinum, ii, 17 ff 

Quid restat, nisi cuncta novo' confundere luctu 
Insontesque meae populos miscere ruinae’ 

Everso luvat orbe mori Solacia leto 
Exitium commune dabit, nec territus ante, etc 

HI, 11, 1 ff 

Is there a heauen’ and gods’ and can it be 
They should so slowly heare, so slowly see’ 

Hath love no thunder’ 

Seneca, Phaedra, 671-3 

Magne regnator deum, 

tarn lentus audis scelera’ tarn lentus vides’ 
et quando saeva fulmen emittes manu, 

SI nunc serenum est’ 

III, 11, 

He acts the third crime, that defends the first 
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PresTimably the second ciime would be the not lepenting, and the 
third the defending Of. Sententme falso intei PubMvmas re- 
ceptae, ed Woelfflin, Idf Geniinat peceatuin, quern delicti non 
pndet. 

Ill, 11 

Ambition, like a torrent, ne’re lookes back, 

And IS a swelling, and the last affection 
A bigh minde can put off 

Seneca, Epi Ixxxiv, 11, relmqne ambitiim tnmida les est, Yana, 
ventosa Cicero, De Offiahs, i, yiu Est autem in hoc genere moles- 
tnm, qnod in maximis animis splendidissimisqne ingeniis plerum- 
qne existnnt honoris, imperii, potentiae, gloriae eup^ditates Clar- 
endon, History of the Rebellion^ ed 1826, i, 62 Ambition is a 
weed (if it be a weed) apt to grow in the best soils ” Milton, 
Lycidas, 70-1 • Desire of fame is ^^That last infirmity of Noble 
mind^^ Dryden, Abs and AchiL, i, 305 £E . 

Desire of power, on earth a vicious weed, 

Yet sprung from high is of celestial seed, 

In God ’tis glory, and when men aspire, 

’Tis but a spark too much of heavenly fire 

And ibid, 372 

Desire of greatness is a god-like sin. 

Massmger, Yery Woman, v, iv. 

Though the desire of fame be the last weakness 
Wise men put off. 

8iT John mn Olden Barneveldi, i,i: 

And you shall find that the desire of glory 
Was the last frailty wise men ere putt of 

III, 111 

Caes Be resolute, 

And put your enterprise in act the more 
Actions of depth, and danger are considered, 

The lesse assuredly they are performed 

Plutarch, The Apothegms of Kings, Trmsl IS^O, i, 24'!' Oassar 
said “great and surprising enterprises were not to be consulted 
upon but done.” 
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III, chorus, 1 ff 

What IS it, heauens, you prepare 
With so much swiftnesse, and so. sodaine rising’ 

There are no sonnes of earth, that dare, 

Againe, rebellion’ -or the gods surprising’ 

The world doth shake, and nature feares 

Seneca, Thyestes, 803 ff ; 

quae causa tuos limite eerto 
deiecit equos’ numquid aperto 
carcare Ditis victi temptant 
bella Gigantes? numquid Tityos 
pectore fesso renovat veteres 
saucius iras’ 

IV, 11 

For fall I will with all, ere fall alonfe 

Claudian, In Bufinum, ii, 166-7* 

Haec cervix non sola cadet, miscebitur alter 
Sanguis, nec Stygias ferar incomitatus ad undas 

IV, 11, 

Catiline, in the course of his answer to the charges against him, 
suddenly turns threateningly upon Cicero, who calls for help. 
Thereupon Catiline disclaiins any intention of doing him harm 
There is nothing corresponding to this passage in Sallust oi 
Cicero^s orations, and it is probable that Jonson was thinking of 
the similar incident in the eleyenth book of the Aeneid, 406 fE. 
Turniis, speaking against the proposals of Drances 

vel cum se pavidum contra mea lurgia fingit, 
artificis scelus, et formidine crimen acerbaf 
numquam animam talem dextra hac (absiste moveri) 
amittes 

So Catiline* 

In vaine thou do’st conceiue, ambitious orator, 

Hope of so braue a death, as by this hand 


V, 1, 5 £E 

We not, now, 

Fight for how long, how broad, how great, and large 
Th^ extent, and bounds o’ th’ people of Rome shall be, 
But to retame what our great ancestors 
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The quarrell is not, now, of fame, of tribute, 
but for your owne republique, 

For the rais’d temples of th* immortall gods, 

For all your fortunes, altars, and your fires, 

For the deare soules of your lou’d wiues, and children, 

Your parents tombes, your rites, lawes, libertie, 

And, briefly, for the safety of the world 

There is a rather striking resemblance, though I daresay there is 
no reason to suppose borrowing, since the ideas are what would 
naturally come up in the mind of a dramatist on such an occasion, 
to a passage m Eobert Garmer’s Oornehe, ed Foerster, 1639 ff 

Nous ne combattons point pour rauir des thresors, 

Nous ne combattons point pour eslargir nos hors. 

Pour vne gloire acquerre, et laisser estoffees 
Aux races aduenir nos maisons de trophees 
Mais bien nous combatons pour nostre hbeit§, 

Pour le peuple Bomain par la crainte escartg 
Nous combattons, enfans, pour nostre propre vio, 

Pour les biens, les honneurs, les loix, et la pafcne 
Ores le bien, TEmpire, et I’estat des Roniains, 

(Le vray prix du vaincueur) balance entre nos mams 

V, iv 

Gah Is there a law for’t, Cato? Cat Do’st thou aske 
After a law, that would’st haue broke all lawes ? 

Cf Martial, ii, lx . 

lam mihi dices 

^‘Non licet hoc” Quid’ tu quod facis,' Hylle, licet? 

Devil IS an Ass 

III, 111, 40-^ 

Mer You doe not thinke, what you owe me already? SJv I’ 
They owe you, that meane to pay you I’ll besworne, 

I neuer meant it 

Martial, Dp ii, in* Debet enim, si quis solvere, Sexte, potest 
So in Brathwaifs The Mushrome, in A Stiappado for the Dwell, 
1615, see reprint of 1878, p 135 * 

For he is said to aw that menes to pay 

And in Samuel Sheppard^s Epigrams, 1651, p 107. 

To J Buzhy 

Th’ art not m debt, (thou swear’st) and I dare say xt. 

For those alone do owe, that meane to pay it 
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In all these cases Martial’s ‘ potest ’ is translated by ' means ’ , inten- 
tion IS substituted for power 


Epicoene 

Prologue, 8-9 

Our wishes, like to those (make pubhque feasts) 

Are not to please the cookes tastes, but the guests 

Martial, ix, Ixxn 

Non nimium euro nam cenae fereula nostrae 
Malim convivis quam placuisse coeis 

It Will be observed that this passage supplies the figure that runs 
through the entire prologue The passage from Neptune's Tri- 
umph, cited by Dr Henry^ is based on the same figure 


1, 1, 23 ff. 

Trv Why, here’s the man that can melt a^\ay his time, and neuer feeles 
it* what, betweene his mistris abroad, and his engle at home, high fare, 
soft lodging, fine clothes, and his fiddle, hee thinkes the houres ha’ no 
wings, or the day no post-horse Weli^ sir gallant, were you strooke with 
the plague this minute, , or condemn’d to any capitall punishment to 
morrow, you would begmne then to thinke, and value euery article o’ 
your time, esteeme it at the true rate, and giue all for’t 

Cle Why, what should a man doe? 

Trv Why, nothing or that, which when ’tis done, is as idle Harken 
after the next horse-race, or hunting-match, lay wagers, praise Puppy, or 
Pepper-come, White-foote, Franklin, sweare vpon White-maynes partie, 
spend aloud, that my lords may heare you, visite my ladies at night, and 
bee able to giue ’hem the character of euery bowler, or better o’ bhe greene 
These be the things, wherein your fashionable men exercise themselues, 
and I for companie 

Ole Nay, if I haue thy authoritie, I’le not leaue yet Come, the other 
are considerations, when wee come to haue gray heads, and weake hammes, 
moist eyes, and shrunke members Wee’ll thinke on ’hem then , then wee’ll 
pray, and fast 

Trv I, and destine onely that time of age to goodnesse, which our 
want of abilitie will not let vs employ in euill? 

Gle Why, then ’tis time enough 

Trv Yes as nf a man should sleepe all the terme, and thinke to effect 
his businesse the last day 0, Clerimont, this time, because it is an ineor- 
poreall thing, and not subiect to sense, we mocke our selues the finehest 
out of it, with vanitie, and miserie indeede not seeking an end of wretched- 
nesse, but onely changing the matter still 

Ole. Nay, thou’lt not leaue now — 

Trv See but our common disease* with what iustice can wee complame, 
that great men will not looke vpon vs, not be at leisure to giue our affaires 
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such dispatch, as wee expect, when wee will neuer doe it to onr seines 
nor heare, nor legard onr seines 

This whole passage is partly translation, partly adaptation of 
Seneca, De Biev^taU Vitae Lines 38-46, aie practically a trans- 
lation, with some rearrangements of ideas, of the following, iii, 5 
Non pudet te reliqnias vitae tibi reservare et id solnm tempns 
bonae menti destinare, quod in nullam rem confern possit^ qnam 
serum est tune vivere incipeie, cum desinendum est^ quae tarn 
stnlta mortalitatis oblmo m qninqTiagesimnm et sexagesimnm 
annum differre Sana consilia et mde velle vitam inchoare, quo 
panel perdnxernnt^ Lines 30-36 aie an adaptation of iii, 2. Die, 
quantum ex isto tempore creditor, quantum arnica, quantum rex, 
quantum cliens abstulent quantum lis uxoria, quantum servorum 
coercitio, quantum oflBciosa per urbem discursatio When m 1. 51 
Truewit' calls this complaining of the rapid passage of time ^ our 
common disease,^ he is echomg Seneca, who at the beginning of 
his treatjise says that it is the complaint of the most of mankind 
Lines 50 fi translate ii, 5 suns nemo est. Deinde dementissxma 
quorumdam indignatio est queruntur de supenorum fastidio, quod 
ipsis adire volentibus non vacavennt audet quisquam de altenus 
superbia queri, qui sibi ipse numquam vacate Ille tamen te, 
quisquis est, insolenti quidem voltu, sed aliquando respexit . 
ille te ad latus suum recepit. tu non inspicere te umquam, non 
audire dignatus est The rapidily of the flight of time and the 
fact that we fail to perceive its flight are ideas several times em- 
phasized by Seneca Finally, lines 23-29 seem inspired by the 
followmg passage, iii, 4 non observatis, quantum iam temporis 
transient, velut ex pleno et abundanti perditis, cum interim 
fortasse ille ipse qui alicui vel homini ,vel rei donatur dies ulti- 
mus sit. 

V, 1 

The purpose of this scene is to bring Daw and La-Foole to confess 
that they have anticipated Morose in the enjoyment of Epicoene, 
a confession for which Jonson has use in the development of the 
plot The underlying motif, that of belying the fame of ladies, 
Jonson had already touched on in the Alckemist^ ii, ii , 

belye 

Ladies, who are knowne most mnocent, for them, 
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and there are other references to it in his vaiious works Coinpaie 
Lncian, The Ehetor%cmnf s Vade Mecwm, Fowlex^s translation, iii, 
^28. ^^And in piivate yon need draw the line at nothing, gamb 
ling, drink, fornication, nor adultery, the last you should boast 
of, whether truly or not, make no secret of it, but exhibit your 
notes from real or imaginary fiail ones^^ See also Ovid, Ais 
Amatona, ii, 625 ff 

It IS not, however, necessary to adduce a classical source, since 
there is any amount of evidence that this piecp of gallantry was 
one of the characteristic marks of the man about town of Eliza- 
bethan days I quote^ a number of illustrative passages, as com- 
mentators appear to have passed the subject- 

Barnaby Eich, Roome for a Oamester, 1609, 27 verso Some 
to winne Opinion, are excellent in discourse at a table, they will 
talke of their owne activity, how many fraies they made in Fleet- 
street, what Ladies and Gentlewomen came to visite them when 
they lay sicke of the tooth-ach, and they will sometimes vaunt of 
a favour from their nustres, that was scorned by the maide,^^ 
Brathwait, ArH Asleep Eusland, 1640, 136-7 ^“^Yea, many of 
these will boast of your Favours and m publique places speake 
liberally of your kmdnesse Beware of these, they are such spread- 
ing Tetters, as they will blemish the iace of beauty and mgage 
your Fame to lasting infamy For these will glory m their 
choice of Mistresses, and * descant on their qualities 
Wilson, History of Great Bntam, 1653, 147, sub anno 1620 
^^And such men as were affected to wantonness, would vulgarly 
brag of it , nay, many tunes to the traducing of a Ladies fame, and 
their own (I cannot say) innocence For some woijld say, and vent 
it as an Apothegm, I would rather be thought to en;|oy such a Lady, 
though I never did it, than really to enjoy her, and no body know, 
it Such pride was taken in sin, and so brazen-faced and impudent 
such crimes were then ^ ^ ‘ 

Compare also, Puller, Holy State, m, ch in, maxim 5, and note 
HowelFs remark on the Spanish, Letters, ed Jacobs, Book Sec- 
tion 111 , Letter xxxii : He is a great servant of Ladies, nor can 
he be blamed, for, as I said before, he comes of a Goatish race , yet 
he never brags of, nor blazes abroad his doings that way, but is 
exceedingly careful of the repute of any Woman (a Civility that 
we much want in England) ” 


WiniiiAM Dinsmobe Beiggs. 



NOTES ON THE EIMED FABLE IN ENGLAND 

I The revival of the rimed fahle in England in the 
seventeenth century 

From the days of the Scottish Hennsone to the end of the six- 
teenth century there seems to have been no collection of fables in 
English verse Interest in the type was not dead , individual fables 
in verse and collections in prose prove this, and especially allusions 
to fable themes scattered generously through the liteiature But 
the nearest approach in this period to a collection of fables in verse 
IS to be found in some of the Emblem Books, where fable themes 
occur, not as fables, however, but as Emblems^ 

Samuel Eowlands must be considered as the herald of a new 
interest in rimmg fables which was to become something of a craze 
at the end of his century His Diogenes Lanthorne, 1607, contained 
under the subtitle Diogenes Moralls ten fables which rattle them- 
selves off in easy, commonplace doggerel Some of these are of 
the old, traditional stock, and some of undetermined origin One 
sets forth for the first time in English, I believe, and at a period 
sixty years before Boileau, the story of The Oyster and the Dispu- 
tants popularized later by both Boileau and LaFontaine ^ After 
Eowlands and before the middle of the century, three more verse 
collections appeared, all more extensive and all going directly under 
Aesop^s colors ® 

^\See -Geoffrey Whitney’s Choice of Emblemes, 1586 (A fae-simile reprint, 
Henry Green, London, 1866), and Francis Thynne’s Emblemes and Epi- 
grameSf 1600, ed F J Furnivall, E E T S 64 
® Complete Works of Samuel Rowlands, Hunterian Club, 1872/3, I, No 
XV The fable of The Oyster and the Disputants^ No 8, is interesting in 
the light of the^act that M Regnier [LaFontaine n, 401-402) is able to 
give no exact analogues before Boileau’s version of 1669 LaFontaine’s 
version (rs, 9) appeared first in 1671 Rowlands’ version introduces an 
unusual detail One of the wayfarers is blind, but carries the other, who 
IS lame This situation complicates the dispute; for the blind man could 
not have found the oyster had not the lame man on his’ back pointed it 
out, nor could the other have come to it without the blind man’s assistance 
® The Fabulist Metamorphosed and Mythologined, Or the Failles of Esop 
translated out of tjic Latin into English verse, and moralized by R A 
Gentleman, printed for Andrew Hebb, 1634 (2) 1639, 113 fables of Aesop 

translated by William Barret for F Eglesfield. I have been unable to 

206 
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The first half of the seventeenth century thus marks the begin- 
ning of a revival in England of the rimed fable ^ What is the 
explanation of this revival, or first, what is the explanation of this 
wide hiatus in the line of continuation, this gap between Henrisone 
and Eowlands ^ 

The explanation of the latter is probably to be found in large 
measure in the use of the fable in the schools Henrisone found 
his fables already in verse, and naturally enough translated them 
into verse The same had been true of Lydgate before him. To 
them Aesop was the poete lawriate ® The Latin elegiacs used 
by Henrisone were reprinted early in the sixteenth century, but 
their popularity had waned On the other hand, every child was 
familiar with Aesop as a prose writer through the regular textbooks 
of the schools In this age, Aesop was simply a teller of pithy 
stories, known by all, since studied by all, and hence a ready source 

meet with this collection, or the following See Plessow GeschtcTite der 
FabeldvcKtung tn England Ms zn John Gay, Berlin, 1906, p Ixx, a useful 
hut inadequate treatise (3) 1650, The Phrygian FaluJist or, the Fables 
of Aesop (231) by Leon Willan {Oat of Printed Books, Bnt Mus E 
1371 ) Prose Acsops in this period — Two reprints of the old Caxton for A 
Hebb in 1634 and 1637 respectively, A Boohe called Esops fables translated 
out of the Latyn into English The Fables in prose and the Morall in 
verse with Pictures by E(enry) P{eacham) M {aster) of A(rts) noticed 
in the 8ta Beg (ed Arber, iv, 428) on Jan 28, 1638/9, 1646 for A Hebb, 
Aesop^s Fables with the Fables of Phaedrus, translated verbatim (from the 
Latin version of Gulielmus Hermaiinus Goudanus) Published by H P 
( Oat Printed Books, Brit Mus ) 

* Luring the preceding hundred years little enough had been done in the 
way of collections In verse, Henrisone, whose fables had been reprinted 
in 1570, had had no successor In prose, the old Caxton of 1484 still 
held the field, and continued to be reprinted to the end of the seventeenth 
century 1658 is the date of the last edition noticed in the Gat of Printed 
Books, Bnt Mus , and of the last given by Plessow, p li Other editions 
seem to have appeared in 1676 and 1700 {Term Oat, Arber i, 261 and m, 
178) The Dialogues of Great ures, 1520 (Hazlewood, reprint, 1816), The 
moral Philosophy of Doni, 1570, translated by Thos North, and William 
Bullokar’s Aesops Fables in true Orthography, 1585, were side developments, 
or of little significance 

® “ Henrisone’s Fabeln,” Liebler, Anglia, DC, 382-3, Prol to Fab vii 
Especially "0 maister Esope, poete lawriate,” and Lydgate, Prol st 2, 
Anglia DC, p 1, “ this poyet laureat ” Lydgate’s chief source was probably 
the verse collection of Mane de France, or some derivative of it (Sauer- 
stein and Plessow, lii-liii), while Hennsone’s was the so-called Anonymous 
Neveleti, or Walter of England (Hervieux, 2nd edit ii, 316-351) 
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of easily lecognized allusion Sundry fable themes might be con- 
veited into verse, but Aesop %n toto -was thought of as essentially 
piose 

In 1564, however, theie were punted m Eonie the fables of 
Gabnello Eaerno in Latin verse These became popular m Eng- 
land as elsewhere They were printed in England as early as 1598,® 
and one at least was translated as early at 1586 It would seem 
that these may very well have facilitated the leturn to a versified 
Aesop, bringing, as they 'did, the fabulist befoie the public once 
more in somewhat the same guise as he had borne in the days of 
the popular Anonymous NeveleU (Hennsone^s chief source), that 
IS, as a poet 

Still more important probably were the iambics of Phaedrus, 
which had been restored to the world after centuries of oblivion by 
Pierre Pithou in 1596 Thirty-one of these fables in a prose trans- 
lation had appeared in 1646 ® The tendencv for a verse original 
to reproduce itself m verse when translated is evidenced in 1651, 
when five of the Phaedrian fables were published in English verse 
by Clement Barksdale ® The growing popularity of Phaedius, and 
hence of this influence, is still further indicated m the numerous 
quotations and allusions borrowed from him in the sermons of 
Jeremy Taylor of the same year and later.^® Although we can find 
no direct translation of Phaedrus before 1646, nor verse translation 
before 1651, we can assume niuch earlier an acquaintance with his 
verses through foreign editions like that of Eigault, 1599, which 
was used by Barksdale. 

^ Bta Reg 9 Arlber, m, 118, June 16, €eMum fabulae Ffaermj 

^ Whitney’s Choree of Wmblemes, Oreen, p 98, and Shakespeare cmd the 
Rmhlem Wrtters, Green, London, 1870, p 311, The Pox and the Grapes, 
Paerno, Centum Fahulae, 1564, p. 19 

® Aesop’s Tables (45) with the Tables of Phaedrus (31) See above, 
note 3 

*In Nympha Lihethms, or the Cotswold Muse, ed, London, 1816 
A'^most fatuons performance, 

^^The Whole Works of the Rt Ree Jeremy Taylor, ed K Heber, and 
G T Men, London, 1859 Although Jeremy Taylor quotes but once from 
Avian (vol. vm, 563, Av 19), he draws upon the still fresh Phaedrus 
repeatedly Eleven instances could be cited. In some cases we have an 
allusion; in others, direct quotation in the Latin. Usually there is no 
ascription It would seem that Taylor expected his hearers or readers to 
be familiar with their Phaedrus. 
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On the basis, then, of this tendency of verse to be translated into 
verse, and of a verse Aesop to establish the idea of writing fables 
generally in verse, we may, m the absence of other apparent causes, 
attribute the original impulse of this movement to the entrance 
upon the English consciousness of two popular collections of fables 
in Latin verse 

II Emly mfiuence of LaFontaine on English wnters 
of fables 

We are apprised by Addison, writing in 1711 {Spectator, 183) 
that LaFontaine “ by this way of writing [the fable] is come more 
into vogue than any other author of our times It may be inter- 
esting to investigate this statement a little more minutely than has 
as yet been done, and to observe what evidence has survived m the 
shape of actual translation and imitation.^ 

Sir Eoger L^Estrange in his collection of 1692 seems to be the 
first to avow a dependence on LaFontaine for some of his themes ^ 
His collection is in prose, however 
Close on the heels of L^Estrange^s first edition comes a short 
series of fables in burlesque veirse by J ohn Dennis, included among 
the poems of his Miscellany of 1693 ® Great as is the difference in 
method and tone, these ten fables are translations from LaFontaine 
The clearest evidence of this relationship occurs in the fable Of 
the Dunghill Ooch (p 114) By a variation of the story, the Cock 
sells his huge carbuncle ” (the pearl) to the next jeweller for two- 
barley corns The fable concludes — 

A learned Manuscript was once 
By Testament bequeath’d t’ a Dunce, 

Strait trudg’d with it to Little-Britain 
Says he t’ a Bookseller, pray look, 

I’ve brought to sell thee here a Book 

^B Uhlemayi in Der Binfiuss Lafontmnes auf die englische Faleldich- 
tung des 18 Jahrhunderts, Nurnberg, 1900, and Max Plessow in O-eschiclite 
der Fabeldichtung m England his zu John Gay, Berlin, 1906, mention only 
L’Estrange, Mandeville, Bamsey, and Gay 
® The Fahles of Aesop and other Eminent Mythologists with Morals and 
Reflections Sir Roger L’Estrange, London, 1692 
^ Miscellanies m Verse and Prose John Dennis, London, 1693, licensed 
Nov 17, 1692, pp 24, 33, 36, 70, 76, 92, 101, 111, 114, 117 Reprinted in 
1697 


2 
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They say ’tis Learned, very Learned 
But how a plague am I concerned’ 

Friend, I am one of those damn’d Blockheads 
Who had rather see the cole in ’s Pockets 

As this little additional narrative tacked to the fable occurs only 
in LaFontaine's version,^ and seems to be original there^ we have 
here a cleai index of souiee In spite of an entire change in 
manner, all ten of Dennises fables follow LaPontaine closely Such 
rimes as Phys-grim (grim-visaged) with “Isgrim^’ (the Wolf), 
Bungle’’ (dunghill), “Carbuncle,” “kindred” with “m dread,” 
and the other grotesque eharaeteiisties of the Hudibrastic verse 
then so popular, constitute Dennis’s sole claim to attention One 
sees that LaPontaiiie has suffered “ translation ” after the fashion 
of Nick Bottom 

The next series of fables derived fiom the French fabulist is 
that of Bernard Mandeville, published m 1704 These aie in 
octosyllabic couplets All but two of the thirty-nine are from 
LaFontaine, as the preface declares ^ This collection was reprinted 
m 1724 

Various scattering allusions or translations, one of which at least 
considerably antedates L’Estrange and Dennis, mark LaFontame’s 
influence throughout this period LaFontame was surely one of 
the writers who gave currency in England to a certain fable referred 
to by Tamworth Eeresby (d 1748) ® as “the Fable of the Sun and 
the Frogs, which appeared in the Beginning of the Dutch War, and 
was so much applauded in the World.” This is the fable published 
m Latin by P Commire in 1672, and translated in the same year 
by LaFontaine 

Aesop in Politics, a very busy figure from 1698 on, was no better 
than his fellows, and naturally had little in common With the 
courteous and gentle LaFontame Among the scores of political 
fables published m little collections of ten or a dozen under such 
significant titles as Aesop at Tunbridge, and Aesop at Wh%te'hall, 

^LaFon i, 20, and Regnier i, p 110, n 4 

® I have been unable to see this collection Described with some fullness 
111 Uhlemayr, 11 ff 

< A M^seellany of Ingenious Thoughts and Reflexions In Terse and 
Ptose, p 301 

’ Kegnier’s LaFontaine iii, 346 Another early translation from LaFon 
may be contained in D’Urfey’s The Malcontent, 1684, p. 6, cant v 
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the influence of LaPontaine does not appear In one collection, 
however, the so-called Canteibwy Tales, 1701, there is one single 
tianslation. The Foieignei (LaP x, 7) ^ 

Dean Swift may have used Le V'leillard et ses Enfants (LaP iv, 
18) for the source of his political fable. The Fagot ^ In two other 
instances the Dean seems more clearly to be following LaPontaine 
The mediaeval Poemtentmrius'^^ makes no mention of a plague, 
Mit assembles the animals for a f estiva dies, LaPontaine in his 
Les Animaux Malades de la Peste (vii^ 1), based upon this, moti- 
lates his story by the added detail of the pestilence Swift in A 
Fable of the Lion and other Beasts agrees with LaPontaine in 
this detail, and does not depart further from the French fable than 
the freedom characteristic of burlesque verse would explain 
The motif of the plague recurs in The Beasts' Confession to the 
Pnest, On Obseiving how most Men Mistahe then own Talents 
In the composition of this satiie, however, Sw'ift seems to be fol- 
lowing m the mam, the first part of LaPontaine’s La Besace (i, 7), 
in which Jove invites each of the animals to declare how he should 
like to be improved, and finds that each prides himself on the fea- 
tures which excite in others most contempt LaPontaine drew his 
initial idea from Avian 14, but Swift shows no suggestion of the 
Latin fable Although Swift changes the animals, the general drift 
and manner of treatment seem to have been suggested by LaPon- 
taine 

Dennis’s fables had reflected little of the quality of their original. 
The fables of the later Miscellanies, however, aim at a greater lite- 
rary distinction, and over them LaPontaine casts something of his 
grace For a number of them he furnished themes, and others 
he affected in tone In general, these fables are more extended 
than the French versions, the elaborations being in the nature of 
local allusions to fads and follies of the day LaPontaine the Har- 
lequin of Dennis becomes LaPontaine the Pop with Lady Win- 
chelsea 

^Canterbury Tales rendered into Famihar Verse by ''Nobody,” 1701, No 
2 No 4 resembles LaFon but ends with details found only in tlie Greek 
® Poems, ed W E Browning, London, 1910, n, 166 and LaFon iv, 18 
Swift wrote other fables, and for them he seems to have gone sometimes to 
the Latin Cp n, 181 with Ph i, 19 and LaFon, ii, 7 
^^IRemhart Fuchs, J Grimm, Berlin, 1834, p, 397 
«Vol 11 , 244 «Vol 1,232 
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Merely to indicate in passing A Fahle of a Council Reid hij the 
Rats, published anonymously in The Fifth Part of T orison's Mis- 
cellany, 1704 (p 347), and based upon LaFoiitaine (ii, 2), as the 
name Rhodilard applied to the cat attests, we come to Lady 
iWinchelsea, who, attributing two fables to LaFontaine, in reality 
appropriated ten It is easy in each instance to prove the indebted- 
ness Either the fable is not of the older tradition, or, as in the 
case of The Brass-Pot, and the Sto?ie Jugg, the English fable is 
distinguished by details peciiliai to the French, the two pots taking, 
not a sea voyage but a land journey These fables aie excellent of 
their kind, not attempting the moie sympathetic delineations, but 
touching lightly the surface of things In comparison with LaFon- 
taine, Lady Winchelsea is diffuse m the mannei suggested above 
Another of these Miscellany series in which Fiench influence is 
strong is that included among Allan Ramsay^s Fables and Tales, 
1722-1730, piactically synchronous with the two senes by Gay Of 
his twenty-four fables, four are from LaFontaine, and sixteen 
from LaMotte^s Fables Nouvelles, a new French influence 
Ramsay knew how to translate closely the little humorous touches 
and preserve the humor, to effect a union of the human and the 
animal few writers achieve Inferior in lightness to Lady Win- 
chelsea, but with more body and distinctness of flavor, the second 
Scottish fabulist is of a more boisterous temper than his great 
predecessor, Hennsone The grave, delicate humor in the more 
sympathetic flgures of the latter, as in that of the little mouse that 

might not wade, her shankes were too shorte. 

She could not swim, she had no horse to ride 

is, of course, not to be found, nor are the attempts at mock-heroic 
comparable with Henrisone’s polished and dignified performance 
This sort of humor with Ramsay is more external, more artificial, 
-and less striking It is more noisy and less delicate than LaFon- 
taine’s On a middle plane Ramsay catches much of the spirit of 

Miscellany Poems on Several Occasions Written by a Lady, (Anne IC 
Finch), London, 17X3 The fables from LaFon are found on pages 1, 51, 
55, 104, 110, 126, 212, 218, 223, 285 The fable on p, 283 is nearer Phaedius 
(IV, 6) than LaFon (iv, 6) 

“ Fables and Tales ” in The Poems of Allcm Ramsay^ 2 vols , London, 
1800, II, pp 449-512 From LaFon, Nos 7, 18, 19, 23, from Fables Nou- 
velles, Antoine Houdart de la Motte, Paris, 1719, Nos. 1, 2, 4-6, 9-16, 20-22. 
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the fable in its moie vital aspects, and piesents his stories in a 
style familial and droll Although he has taken twenty of Ins 
twenty-foui fables from the French, and followed his originals 
more closely than any of his predecessors, his manner is quite dis- 
tinct he has them well busked in a Plaid 

Two other writers of Miscellanies make use each of one fable 
derived from LaFontaine William Somerville, although chiefly 
dependent on Phaedrus, derives The Fortune Suntei, 1727, from 
LaFontaine (vii, 12, no other source known) , and James Ealph, 
The Heion 

It IS in the Poetical Miscellany with its turning away from the 
oldei Latin sources to the French, or to the composition of original 
fables that we see best the literary environment out of which Gay’s 
fables aiose They are original The contemporary influence 
most likely to be traced would be, of course, that of LaFontaine and 
LaMotte, both conspicuously represented, as we have seen, in Gay’s 
northern contemporaiy, Allan Eamsay There seems no reason, 
however, to attribute either Gay’s effort at originality, or his method 
of wilting, as has been done, to the suggestion of LaMotte 

Occas%onal Poems, Wm Somerville, London, and Miscellaneous Poems, 
1729, p 197, LaFon vii, 4 

First Senes of fifty fables, 1726, Second Senes of sixteen, 1738 Gaifs 
Chair, Boston, 1820, p 40 

On tbis matter of originaUty, and Gay’s method of choosing a moral 
first and writing the fable afterwards, see Gay’s letter to Swift of 1732, 
and one from Swift to Gay of the same year (Pope’s Worhs, Oroker and 
Ehvin, \ii, 268-269 and 279) As to the method, Pennis already m 1716 
{Original Letters, London, 1721, Dec 5, 1716), speaking of the fable in the 
larger as well as in the stricter sense, had asked ‘^Can any one believe 
that Aesop first told a Story of a Cock and Bull, and afterwards made 
the Moral to it ^ Or is it reasonable to believe that he made the Moral first, 
and afterwards to prove it, contriv’d his Fable ? ” The method in which 
Gay and LaMotte agree is the almost inevitable one in a sophisticated age 
One must go back to the days when the fable was just emerging from the 
animistic beast tale to find it regularly produced anew in any other manner 
For originality, there are a number of considerations which help to explain 
Gay’s resolution to invent LaMotte’s example may have been contribu- 
tory A tendency towards originality had been showing itself for a number 
of years in assertions in prefaces to various collections that several of the 
fables following were the author’s own (See Truth in Fiction, Edmund 
Arwaker, 1798 ) The cutting loose more and more from the older Latm 
tradition, the adoption of French, modern models, the tremendous vogue the 
fable had enjoyed, which had hackneyed the old themes and rendered new 
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Neither can any very definite influence of LaFontaine be pointed 
out It IS not necessary to adduce Gay’s two \isits to Pans in 
3717 and 1719 to establish a piesiiniptiou that Gay knew LaPon- 
tame Theie had been an edition of the French fables published 
in London in 1708, but inoie than that, the Miscellanies give ns 
concrete e\idence that LaFontaine was known and fiequently 
translated by the very sort of people among vhom Gay nioied, 
and those most nearly akin to him in taste and habits In fact, 
we have seen that Swift, Gay’s intimate friend and coi respondent 
on the subject of the fables, seems to haie translated from LaFon- 
tame himself 

If, on the one hand, we can be reasonably sine that Gay knew 
LaFontaine, on the other, it is not easy to declare confidenth that 
he took from him this motif, or that detail A few fables show 
some general similarity to those in the French collection How 
much of this is due to conscious imitation, how much to similaiities 
in the environments of the two poets, or the exigencies of the 
story, I am unwilling to attempt to say Gay did not use LaFon- 
taine as a source In any sense of the word. The influence of LaFon- 
taine was in the air, and doubtless contributed to make the fables 
what they are The most striking similarity is due to the tern 
peraments and conditions of the two men Gay shows more of 
that poise and that restraint which mark LaFontaine than do his 
immediate predecessors He altogether avoids the turgidity of 
Ogilby, and the smartness of Vanbrugh. The violence and coarse- 
ness of the political fable are impossible to him On the other hand, 
With Gay as with the other writers of his time and country, the 
fable IS better in its applications to men, and in those parts con- 

jnetncal versions superfluous, all tins must have been of determining influ- 
ence Finally, Gay’s own nature was antipathetic to versifying simply 
from a source Neither the translator like Ogilby, nor the schoolmaster 
like Hoole, hut a very indolent literary man and a poet, his whole inclina- 
tion would he away from the pedantries of translation, Ins self-esteem, 
towards creation. These points deseive discussion because Lay lotto's ex- 
ample has been overemphasized (Plessow, cm ff ) 

Plessow presses the matter of Gay’s dependence upon LaFon very 
hard The most plausible parallel is between Gay i, 2 and LaFou iii. 15 
There is only a general similarity Gay introduces into his fable a great 
absurdity* a flatterer reduced by Jove to the form of a chameleon to debar 
him from the society he abused, is invited by a spaniel to return, an obvious 
impossibility. For othei parallels, some quite invisible, see Plessow xciiilf. 
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ceined with human folly, than in any vital treatment of the animal 
actois We should not expect Gay to take up cudgels for his humble 
f I lends in the manner of LaFontaine m his Epistle to Madame de la 
Sabliere at the end of the ninth book Whate^ei 6a} derned 
fiom LaFontaine, and Gay comes the neaiest to him of the English 
fabulists, he falls shoit at least ol this last delicacy, giace, and 
sympathetic humoi which combine to make that winch we call 
in LaFontaine naivete 

None of the English translators leaily reproduced LaFontaine 
They followed his stories more or less closely, but recast them 
according to the prevailing fashion LaFontaine^s influence, how- 
ever, extended further than to the suggestion of a few themes 
Although the fable had already come to be regarded again as a 
poetical form before LaFontaine, it had remained largely in the 
hands of scholars, clergymen, and politicians In the opening 
years of the eighteenth century, however, we find that it has made 
a place for itself among the polite, the graceful, and the urbane 
It has become a social toy, a feature of the Poetical Miscellany 
Unquestionably, LaFontaine’s popularity tended to effect this 
change His poetical excellence put the fable in a new light, and 
made it worth the attention of the hem monde And this change 
m attitude may well be considered the most significant result of 
that influence Addison^s assertion led one to expect 

III Phaedrus veisus LaFontaine in England before John Oay 

Two other causes besides the influence of LaFontaine may be 
suggested to explain the popularity of the fable among the members 
of the more polite society in England in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury In the first place, the vogue of the Miscellany as a form of 
publication, resulting from Dryden^s connection with the Tonson 
senes, created a demand for verse of all sorts If we compare the 
Miscellanies of this period, however, with the Grailands, Galaxies, 
and BooTces of Songes of the sixteenth century, we shall find that 
in the earlier Miscellanies, a few fable songs, and a considerable 
number of allusions occur, but nothing comparable to the extensive 
series of fables which distinguish the latter A new impetus has 
clearly been given to the type in the interim 

The second possible explanation is the influence of Phaedrus, 
who makes an appeal to those who could only scorn the common 
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prose Aesop Certainly Pliaedrus did exeit a parallel influence 
with, that of LaFontaine I have noticed above the first appeal - 
anees of Pliaedrus in English^ first in prose in 164:6, and then in 
verse (five fables) in 1651 The first Latin edition of Pliaedrus 
printed in England was that of 1668 This was repeatedly 
lepnnted 

Other instances in which Phaedrus was made use of by English 
writers during this period are Oldham (d 1683), A SaUre ad- 
dressed to a Friend about to leave the Unwersity, Dog and Wolf, 
Ph VII, 3, rather than LaP, 5, 1689, Philip Ayres avows a use 
of Phaedrus for his verse collection, as does L^Bstrange, 1692, for 
his prose, 1705, Phaedrus Fables Translated into proper English, 
for the use of Young Scholars, according to Hoogstraten's Edition 
(Term Cat ) , 1710, Mathew Prior, Examiner, No 6, Sept 7, Ph 
I, 7, 1711, Aesop Naturaliz’d in a Collection of Fables and Stones, 
3id edition, Bab 28 and Ph ii, 4, 1722, Samuel Croxall (prose) 
follows Phaedrus in the first 37, except m putting The Cock and 
the Pea/rl first, as does the Romulus The later fables include a 
scattering from Phaedrus 1724, Matthew Concanen in Miscellany 
Poems alludes to Ph iii, 5, — ^^^Tis application only makes the 
Ass^^ William Somerville, 1727, Occasional Poems, pp 159 fE, 
takes his motto (Ph iv, pt i, 2, line 2) and several fables (one 
avowedly) from Phaedrus — ^iv, pt 2, 4, iv, pt i, 24, i, 10, and 
The Bald Batchelor, being a Paraphrase upon the Second Fable in 
the Second Book of Phaedrus (about 225 lines) Other instances 
are 1727, A Tale and Two Fables in Verse etc , by the author 
of the Totness-Address Versify’d,^^ London, p 15, Reasonable Fear 
or the Frogs and the Fighting Bulls, A Fable from Phaedrus, i, 
30, 1731, J Husbands, A Miscellany of Poems by Several Hands 
including A Translation of the Third Fghle of the Eighth Book 
of Phaedrus (really iii, 8) , scattered allusions through the Tatler 
and Spectator, and quotations at the heads of several of the Essays 
(See also The Free-Thinker, No 76; The Freeholder, Nos 9, 14, 
and other periodicals ) 

Phaedrus, then, exercised a wide influence, and occurs beside 
LaEontaine in the Miscellanies, but the fable did not assume the 
new tone in the early days of the Phaedrian influence, but only 
after LaEontaine had begun to make himself felt 

M BnnwooD Smith. 

Byraouse University 
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A sTimmaiy of the various mterpietations of Beowulf 489-490^ 
given by Professor W J Sedgefield {Beowulf, 2nd ed, Man- 
chester^ 1913), will seive to introduce the following discussion 

489 on scelum teo sigehe^ secgum, ^joyfully award victory to 
warriors/ a flattering phiase -The ms reading onscBl meoto used 
to be translated ^ unbind thy thoughts/ meoto being regarded as the 
plur of met But met occurs nowhere else, and moreover, as Holt- 
hausen points out, the imperat onsoel could not in this position take 
the chief stress Holthausen also reads on scelum, following Kem- 
ble, and suggests weota, imperat of weotmn = w%tyin, meanmg 
^ determine,^ ^ appoint ^ Klaeber reads on seel meota sigeh seega, 
'joyfully think of victory of warriors^ Equally plausible would 
be on seel nota, ^ at the right time (or, to good purpose make use 
of victory for ’warriors ^ 

Several clauses from the latest summary of this matter, in the 
Wyatt-Chambers edition of the poem (1914), will make the state- 
ment of the problem sufficiently complete for the present puipose 
After the observation that the ms reading has in the past been 
generally defended by taking ons^l as imperative, and meoto as 
^^some word, not elsewhere lecorded, meaning either ^measure/ 
^thought/ or ^ speech^ so onswl = ^ relax the ties of eti- 
quette/ or ^ unknit thy thoughts,^ the comment follows 

'' The difficulty is that a verb, unless emphatic, should not take 
the alliteration Those who retam the ms. reading generally take 
sigehre^ as an adj =sige-lire^%g, ^victory famed ^ ( but it is 
surely a noun), or make sigehre^secgum one word [Klaeber^s 
rendering is preferred, ^ in joyful time think upon victory of men 
The verb ^metian is not elsewhere recorded, but may be inferred 
from the Goth miton, ^ consider ^ 

The later scholars thus find two principal hindrances to the 
acceptance of the ms reading, the strong (alliterative) stress of an 
imperative {onsml)^ and the form and meaning of meoto. A third 
difficulty is seen by some in the adjective function of sige-hri"^ 
These points shall be considered in the order indicated 

Professor Holthausen^s emphatic denial of the possibility of con- 
struing onsM as an imperative has earned conviction to some 
critics His confident declaration is this "Die beliebte uberset- 
zung , . , ‘^und entseile die gedanken^ ist schon deshalb unmog- 
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lich, wexl sie gegen die gnmdregeln dei metiik Aerstosst^ Im 
zweiten halbvers kann bekauntlicli das ^erbiim nur dann \or dem 
nomen allitterieieii, weiiii erne scbilderung 'soiliegt’^ {Z f d Pin] 
TTTVTTj 114:) Peisuaclccl by this, Professoi Klaebei (J of E 
and G Phil vi, 192) wiites, '^Tlie interpretation of this ^erltable 
cnia has been materially advanced by Holtliansen, who prop- 
erly restored the nonnal character of {on) seel and thus effectnely 
disposed of several fanciful solutions"^ Howevei, a true scholar 
like Professor Klaeber is not easily swung out of his orbit, and 
a foot-note is added by him to show that the impeiative does, m 
fact, take the alliterative stress 'in the second half-line of 2163 
and 2664, but he is too cautious when he points out as a condition 
the detail followed by eall{e$) 

As a mode of procedure, one may first make an inductive exami- 
nation of the rhythmic value of the imperative in Beowulf The 
classification of the occurrences will not elicit a contioversy as to 
the application of the rules of scansion; ambiguity of rhythmic 
form will be duly pointed out 


Impel atwes wider the first metneal stress %n the first half ’■‘hue 


hrUc Jjisses beages 1217a 

cen ]>ec mid ersefte 1220a 

waca wits wratSum 661a 

Onfoh ]7isaum fulle 1170a 

Jieald ]>u nil brUse 224:8a 

gepenc nU, s§ msera 1475a 

Gd nu to setle 1783a 
Hufa rm and geheabld 659a 
B€o IjU on ofeste 386a 


Bto nU on ofeste 2748a 
Gemyne nilertSo 660a 
6%te nil to symle 489a 
gesaga him Sac wordum 388a 
Bebeorh }>e >one beaIo-ni5 17o9a 
4ris, rices weard^ 1391a 
Ne aorga, snotor guma» 1385a 
Ne fHn >n softer s»lnm^ 1323a 
HdW heatSo-m^re 2803a 


The metrical stress may be questioned at most only in the foui 
instances at the end of this list Of these the first two are, how- 
ever, made secure by the accentual coordmation of imperative and 
vocative; the third, by the enclitic character of but the last 
may perhaps not be secured by the double alliteration, the presump- 
tion being in favor of associating this instance with the undis- 
puted occurrences of the imperative in the initial thesis of -^the first 
half-line, which are the following* 

Onsend Higelace 452a Wun Inlde-bord 397a 

Wees >a HrOtSgSr hal 407a pU miind-bora 1481a 

Beo wits Gratae glsed 1174a 
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The imperatives occurring m the first thesis of the second half-line 
aie appiopriately added here 

Mt []?set] 111 gae (edd, gangan) heald forS tela 949'b 
386b Qewita^ forS beian 291b 

Beo J?u suna niinum 1227b Wes pu us lareua god* 269b 

Eeverting to the first half -line, there remain two instances of the 
occurrence of an imperative under the second metrical stress : 

gum-cyste ong^t 1724a Ond jiti Unferb IM 1489a 

It remains now to bring together the stressed imperatives of the 
second half-line These shall be exhibited in two lists 


Imperatives under the first metrical stress of the second half -line 


IrUc )?enden pu mote 1178b Dots swa ic bidde 1232b 

WeSf ]?enden pu lifige 1225b fremma^ ge nil 2801b 

Briio ealles well 2163b bu be leer be bon 1723b 

Wst eall tela 2664b ond onsml m 489b 

ond gepeoh tela 1219b 


Imperatives under the second metrical stress of the second half dine 


Higelace onsend ' 1484b 

No b^ him wearne geteoh 366b 

ond bosses hrsegles neot 1218b 

maegen-ellen cy^ 660b 

ond b§ b®t selre geoeos 1760b 

Ofer-byda ne gym 1761b 


symbel Wynne dreoh 1783b 
ond byssnm cnybtum wes 1220b 
bu on sielum wes 1171b 
ond to Geatum sprcec 1172b 
ond binum magum laf 1179b 


These lists from Beowulf are here offered to serve a wider 
purpose than that of the specific argument, from them may be 
inferred the complete convention of the rhythmic use of impera- 
tives in Anglo-Saxon However, in the circumstances in which 
an imperative comes to be used there is often occasion for sustain- 
ing the form in a succession of lines (or only in both halves of one 
line) by accretion or iteration This stylistic feature, not shown 
in the lists, is important enough to be noticed here It is found, 
for example, in Beowulf 659-661, 1170-11'?'2, 1217-1220, and 
Fmnsburg 10-12, which is noticeable, moreover, for two instances 
of an imperative (lines 10 and 12) in the fiist half-line with e.\clu- 
sive alliteration 
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Ac omoacmgea(S nu wigend mine, 
hablad eowre handa hicgea^ on ellen, 
winnah on oide, wesah on mode’ 

For another detail one may notice two closely related passages of 
Genesis (1512-1614, 1532-1535), which preclude the attribution 
of rhythmic variation to any other cause than the exigency of the 
poet’s art, here the imperative fylla6 has two positions in the line 
(cf also 196) • 

TymafS nti and ttedia^S, tires 'b}tica6 
mid gefean frySo’ fylla^ eor^an, 
call ge%cea!6^ 

'Weaosa^ and wnda^, wilna briicaS, 
ara on eortSan' setSelum fylla^ 

eowre fromcynne foldan scSatas, 

teamnm and tudre’ 

It IS not necessaiy to enlarge on the plain inferences to be drawn 
fiom the foregoing citations The outstanding features of the 
rhythmic use of the imperative are manifestly these (1) the im- 
perative occurs most frequently at the beginning of the line, and 
oftenest under the stress, (2) next in frequency of occurrence are 
the stressed imperatives in the second half-line, distributed about 
equally under the first and the second stresses, (3) some of the 
less significant imperatives are subordinated to the first thesis in 
either half-line (the occurrences are not numerous, for these may 
also be placed under the last stress of the second half-line, and 
exceptionally under that of the filrst half-lme). 

Turning now from the results of an inductive examination of 
the rhythmic use of the imperative in Anglo-Saxon verse (as shown 
m Beowulf)^ it will be found that a deductive procedure leads to a 
confirmation and, what is more, to an adequate explanation of the 
same results 

Germanic alliterative verse (chiefly Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon) 
IS held to give the clearest exhibit of certain prmciples of sentence- 
accent These principles are therefore available as a postulate for 
verification in a selected text. Deductively, then, it would be ex- 
pected to find the finite form of the verb unstressed or lightly 
stressed m the principal clause, and the stronger stress to fall as 
regularly on the finite verb of the subordmate clause The verb in 
the prmcipal clause may, on occasions, be emphatic in sense and 
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alliteiate, tins special emphasis being most commonly seemed by 
placing the verb at the beginning of the sentence Now, what 
IS thus exceptional in the case of the finite veib must be held to be 
exclusive of the imperative, which converts the exception into a 
inle, for the impel ative is regularly placed at the beginning of the 
sentence and demands the sentence-accent ^ 

There is, of course, in G-ermanic verse a margin of variation, 
winch does not, however, obscure the general obseivance of the 
rules of sentence-accent ^ With reference now to the imperatives 
in the lists given above, it is seen that in Beowulf the poet has 
managed these forms with as close adheieiice to the accentual law 
of this special category as could be expected, considering the exi- 
gencies of his difficult art-form This reference to the lists given 
above unites the two methods of inquiry here pursued in the 
common result of an incontiovertibly strong presumption iii favor 
of retaining onscel (line 489) as an Impeiative, in agreement with 
the earlier ciitics, who rightly attributed the difficulty of the clause 
to the form of the ob]ect of the verb Undoubtedly, if meoto were 
a known substantive, the question of the fitness of the stressed 
imperative would never have been raised At all events, with this 
conviction in mind, the preceding digression on the imperative 
has been offered principally for the wider purpose of directing 

^ Das Verbum war vollbetont, wenn es an der Spitze des Satzes stand 
Dies wird wain scheinlicli ^emacht durch Keltiscli und Germaniscb. 

Vor allem stand das Verbum im Imperativ an der Spitze, ganz naturge 
mass” (Hermann Hirt, Der Indog ermamsche Ahmnt^ Strassburg, Elarl J 
Tnibner, 1895, p 309) iSee Hirt’s complete chapter on the subject, in 
which it IS shown that the Germanic alliterative verse conserves this 
principle of sentence-accent als altes Erbgut ” It is important to observe 
the confirmatory fact that the imperative and tne vocative are associated 
m this doctrine of sentence-position and accentual weight, and that proper 
names are ipso facto vocatives, as I have elsewhere shown for Anglo-Saxon 
verse (Publications of the Model n Language Association of America, xiv, 
347-368) 

^ ‘‘ Bei diesen abstufungen des naturlichen accents handelt es sich selbst- 
verstandlich um relative veihaltmsse, da der satzaccent nicht absolut fest 
ist, sondern durch emfluss des rhythmischen schemas modificiert werden 
kann” (E Sievers, Altgermanische Metrik, Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1893, 
p 26 The entire division, “ Grundlagen der altgerm metnk,” pp 18-49, 
is of first-class importance in connection with this discussion, altho Sievers 
does not in § 24 sepaiate for special treatment the imperatives from the 
other finite forms of the verb) 
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attention to piinciples of accent that aie not always well under- 
stood by students of the old poetry* Otherwise the discussion 
would have been confined within the limits of a proposed explana- 
tion of the MS reading meoto 

Assuming the form meoto to constitute the ^^veiitable crux/' it 
may be subjected to scrutiny with reference to a probable paleo- 
giaphic error From this point of view, one is not unprepared for 
an erroneous interchange of c and t, and this similarity in the form 
of the letters admits as a third member the vowel o, as seen in the 
Beowulf MS at line 3146 {swic^ole, for sw%oi^ole) It was possible 
for the scribe, therefore, to write meoto for mecto or for metto (not 
to devise other possible combinations of the letters) Now mUto, 
thus obtained, is just the word to meet the sense read into the 
clause by the earlier ciitics In the simple form it is not reported 
to occur elsewhere (tho it may yet be found), but it is frequent 
enough in the compound ofer-mUto The meaning it must have 
in the simple form is to be inferred from its character as an ab- 
stract noun based on mod The stem of the abstract noun is in 
and the development is regular from ^mdd%^a to metto (see 
Sievers, Be%tmge i, 501 and v, 134 note 1) Not to argue the 
question of the meaning of m^to, which is sufiSciently given in the 
character of the form, one may observe, as close synonyms of the 
abstract inettOj such words as mod-geJiygd and mod-gepanc, and 
the equivalence of ofer-hygd and ofer-mUto, which, taken together, 
show that mUio is synonymous with geliygd and gepanc. • 

As to the grammatical function of s%ge-hre’6^ the remaining 
point to be considered here, there is no need to hesitate in constru- 
ing the word as an adjective, ^ Possessive compounds ^ like glrnd- 
mod, gUaw-mod, ofer-mdd, and yrre-mod are equivalent to forms, 
with which these are used interchangeably, in -modig So too 
stge-hre^ as an adjective is a proper variant of sige-Tir^^g 

Summing up the results thus obtained, the lines in question aie 
a well-constructed expression of the royal injunction. ^Take thy 
place at the table, and do thou, victory-famous one, disclose to 
these men what thou hast in m’md, so far as thy wisdom may urge ^ 
A noticeable stylistic feature of these lines is a symmetry in the 
distribution of the parts of the injunction that represents the poefs 
best mannei It is also conventionally compact In a passage by 
another hand (Grem-Wulker, ii, p* 123, 11 95-97) this compactness 
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IS somewhat less iigidl}” observed, but the poet has an injunction 
to express that is sufficiently similar to that of the lines in Beowulf, 
and he does this in so similar a fashion as to supply confirmation 
of the results of this discussion 

Nti 1C ]?e hate, hseleS min se leofa, 

)?8et Sii has gesyhtSe secge mannum 
onwreoh wordum hset hit is wuldres beam 

111 comparing passages so disconnected, it is not permitted to be 
dogmatic , but a code of conventionalities is observed in all Anglo- 
Saxon \erse with a degree of uniformity that favors such a com- 
paiison, if it be kept within pliant limits It is, therefore, not 
altogether inappropriate to refer to the second passage for confirma- 
tion of the assumed construction both of sige-hre^ and of secgum^ 
and onwreoh is equally confirmative of onsal A furthei confiima- 
tion of onsSl mefto lies in its conformity to the conventional for- 
mula, in Anglo-Saxon verse, for expressing the d%s-clos%ng of one^s 
mind The formula, which arrested the attention of Grimm 
(Anduas und Elene, 1840, p xxxix), is typically represented by 
word-hord onlucan, and is sustained by verbs synonymous with 
onducm onl'indm, onspannan, omvreon, with which onsoelan is 
also synonymous 

James W Bright 


THE TOWHELEY PLAY OF THE DOCTORS AND THE 
SPECULUM OHRISTIANI 

Dr George C Taylor in his paper, The Eelation of the Eng- 
lish Corpus Chnsti Play to the Middle English Eeligious Lyric,” ^ 
has pointed out that a passage in the Towneley Play of the Doc- 
tors (xviii, 141-180) is based directly upon a metrical version of 
the Ten Commandments which was printed in Rehquiae AnUquae 
(i, 49-50) from Jesus Coll Camb ms Q G 3 In view of the 
direct bearing of this discovery upon the much discussed problem 
of the relations of the cycles, it becomes a matter of some interest 
to assemble such evidence as is available concerning the poem m 
question 


^ Modem Philol , v, 1-S8 
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This version of the Commandments;, together with a paraphiase 
of the Seven Deadly Sins (likewise in quatiains), and other pieces 
of reli£>ioiis \erse occur m a tieatise usually known as the Specu- 
lum Clii%si\am, which circulated widely in the fifteenth century - 
Some idea of its popularity may be gained fiom the fact that no 
less than thirty-three manuscripts suivive Of these the earliest 
appeals to be ms Bodley 89, which in the judgment of the authori- 
ties at the Bodleian was written about the year 1400 I print below 
the text of the Ten Commandments accoiding to Bodley 89, sup- 
plying within brackets from another manuscript of the same type 
(Bodl MS Eng th e 16) written in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, two stanzas which are lacking in Bodley 89, owing to the 
loss of a leaf 
Ms Bodley 89, fol 3^ 

fol 3*^ In henene schall dwell al ciisten mene 

]?at knowe and kepe goddis byddynges tene 

fol 3^ Thou shalte loue god wyth herte entiere 
4 Wyth all sowle and alle ]>i mygtlie 
Other god in no manere 
Tliou shalte not haf be day ne nygthe 

fol 4*^ Goddes name in vanitee 

8 J)ou shalte not take for wele nor woo 
Nor dysmemhre hym that on rode tree 
ffor J?e was made both blak and bloo 

fol 4^ Thy holy daies kepe wele also 

’ 12 ffro wordly werkys >ou take Ipi reste 

All pi householde pe same shall doo 
Both wyff and childe seruaunte and beste 

Thy fader and moder J^ou shalte honoure 
16 Nogth oonly wyth reuerence 

®The authorship of the Speculum Chr%stiam is ascribed by Tanner to 
John Watton, on the authoniy of the colophon in ms. C, C C Oxf 155 
“ Explicit speculum Christiani quod dommus Johannes Watton ” But this 
ascription cannot safely be accepted until the testimony of the other manu- 
scripts has been collected Harley 206 reads* “ Liber compilatus per Wil- 
lelmum de Wattone " Bembroke Coll Camb 285 • " Explicit speculum 
Christian! Garton St John’s Coll Camb G 8 Explicit tractatus qui 
dicitur Speculum christiani per Bhillippum de Spencer compilatum ” Har- 
ley 6580, according to the Catalogue, assigns the Speculum to Roger Byrde 
The majority of the MSS , including some of the earliest, make no mention 
of the author’s name 
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In ]?eir nede J?ou tham soeoure 
And kepe aye goddis obediens 

fol 5“ Off mane kynde ]?ou shalte nogth slee 
20 Ne harme \vytli worde ner wyll ner dede 
Ner suffre none lorne ner loste to be 
If J)ou may wele Hym belpe at nede 

fol O’" Thy wyff in tyme ]?ou maiste wele take 
24 But none o^er womane lawfully 

Lecherye and synfull luste flye and f oi sake 
And drede aye god wher so l?ou be 

fol 6^ Be ]?ou no thefe nor thefes fere 

28 Ne no thyng wynne thurgh trecherye 
Okir ne symonye come ]?ou none nere 
But conscience clere kepe aye trewly 

[Ms Eng th e 16] 

fol 12*^ [Thou schalt in word be trewe also 
32 And witnes fals ]?u schalt non bei e 
Loke ]?u not lye for freend nor fo 
Lest J?u thi soule ful gretly dere 

, fol 12^ Till neghbores wyf ]?u not desyre 

36 Nor womman non thurgh synne coueyte 
But as holy kirke wolde it were 
Right so thi purpos loke sette] 

fol 7® Howse ne lande ner other thynge 
40 ]70U schalte not covete wrongefully 

But kepe wele goddis byddynge 
And cristen fayth leue stedfastly 

A comparison of this text with that m the Jesus Coll ms dis- 
closes several differences The leadings of the Jesus Coll ms. are: 
V 12, ^ Era bodely werk % v 17, ^ Bot in thaire nede % v 18, ^ gode 
obedience % v 32, fals wytnes % v 42, ^ trow stedfastly ^ In each 
instance, it will be observed, the Towneley play agrees with the 
reading of the later manuscript, altho, in some cases at least. Bod- 
ley 89 clearly preserves the original reading 

This fact seems to offer some slight evidence as to the date of 
the quatrain portions of the Towneley plays The composition of 
the Speculum GTimstmm can hardly be assigned to a period earlier 
than the last decade of the fourteenth century, and some time must 
be allowed for the introduction and circulation of the altered read* 
3 
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mgs winch appear m manuscripts of the later type It is probable, 
therefore, that the passage based on the Speculum Christmm was 
not introduced into the text of the Towneley plays until well on 
toward the middle of the fifteenth century 

It remains to speak briefly of the corresponding passage in the 
Coventry Weaveys' Plmj (977-1000) Here one finds a paraphrase 
of the Commandments which difleis widely from both Towneley 
and York Dr Hardin Ciaig,^ observing in 977-984: a somewhat 
closer resemblance to the phrases in Towneley (T43-152), inclined 
to the opinion that the Coventry play derived from Towneley 
Coventry and Towneley, however, show no noteworthy agreement 
beyond the use of the runes, reste lest and honowre succure 
Moreover, a few lines further on (989-992) we come upon phrases 
which are quite as directly based upon York (181-186) ^ This 
dependence upon York in the seventh and eighth commandments 
IS certainly as significant as the similarity to Towneley in the third 
and fourth commandments For if the Coventry playwright 
worked on the basis of Towneley, he would have found the York 
version of the Commandments already displaced by the passage 
borrowed from the Speculum Ohr%sUam 

Finally, it may be pointed out that the direct use of the Specu- 
lum Ohristiam in the Tovmeley stanzas on the Commandments 
raises a serious objection to the conclusion reached by Dr Craig, 
‘ that W Co and T preserve here parts of the same original ^ (p 
xxxi) If the relation between Coventry and Towneley were as 
close as Dr Craig supposes, one would expect to find in the Cov- 
entry text more definite and extended remmiscences of the Specu- 
lum Ohristiam than those that appear in the lines on the third and 
fourth commandments 

Caeleton Beown 

Bryn Mawr College 


^ B W T 8 f Ext Ser 87, p» xxxiv. 

* Coventry also shows slight resemblances to York rather than Towneley 
in the following lines 967 (clY 147), 986 (ct Y. 176), 997 (cf, Y 157) 
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La E'lforma Ortografica delV Inglese^ del Fiancese e delV Iial%ano, 
di Giacomo De Gregorio Palermo, Tip Boccone del Povero, 
1915 Estr d Atti d E Accademia di Scienze, Lettere e 
Belle Arti di Palermo, S 3% vol x 

In this essay the Marquis De Gregorio, the well-known editor of 
Stud% GloUolog%c% Italmm, briefly describes the rise of modern 
movements for the simplification of spelling in English, French^ 
and Italian, criticizes the refoims that have been suggested, and 
the objections raised against them, and makes some new proposals 
regarding Italian orthography 

De Gregorio^s attitude toward the whole question may be de- 
scribed as scientific and international The scientist appears in 
the bold assertion that the object of spelling reform is phonetic 
accuracy to leave no opportunity for errors or uncertainties in 
pronunciation,^^ an expression the force of which is not lessened 
by the admission that practical utility demands a more simple and 
more accurate representation of sounds. It is true that, far from 
scorning the claims of material advantage, he dwells repeatedly on 
the need for simplification and regularity for the sake of children 
and foreigners, but for the very purpose of gaining this material 
advantage as largely as possible he holds that reforms in the three 
languages (there is only a passmg reference to spelling reform in 
German) would do well to proceed uniformly as far as possible^ 
and that their common ground is scientific phonetic writing, which 
IS also the only durable ground , This idea is apparent in many of 
his criticisms of the reforms proposed, and it is with this intention 
that he makes the fundamental postulate that each separate sound 
must be represented by one separate sign 

After thus expressing the idea that seems to inform the whole 
of this essay, it should be said that the author often shows a ten- 
derness for the written word such as is usually ascribed to the man 
of letters rather than to the word-monger Agam and again he 
deprecates the defacmg (^^svisare^^) of words except for excellent 
reasons, and this even after pointing out that spelling reform is no 
new thing, that alterations in the written signs have occurred con- 
tinually in the past, owing to sound-change outstripping the more 

m 
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conseryatiYe wilting^ and aftei saying that experimental phonetics 
has taught ns to attach more importance to sound and less to wilt- 
ing On the other hand Ins linguistic sense lecoils from wanton 
destruction of signs that indicate the etymology of a woid correctly, 
and would save such signs wherever it is possible without sacrificing 
scientific principles Such a catholic \iew as this is beyond piaise 
it is that of Philology itself 

In the brief sketch of the rise of spelling leforni in America, 
Theodore Roosevelt figures imposingly enough to satisfy his most 
fervent admirers He is presented as the principal champion of the 
movement, although it is added that when the Simplified -Spelling 
Board was formed, Professors Calvin Thomas, Brander Mathews, 
and Thomas Lounsbuxy, all, appaiently, of Yale University, made 
modifications and additions to the proposal of Roosevelt The 
author is acquainted with the first two lists of simplified spellings, 
but not, it seems, with the others, although he mentions the letter 
of Secretary Howard to the Members of the Modern Language 
Association, of March, 1915, and the answers to it^ 

De Gregorio comments favorably on the recommendations of 
these two lists, excepting that which advises, in the ease of words 
with the verb“Sufl5x of Greek origin, spelled -ise or the adop- 
tion of -ize This, he says, is useless and contrary to the standard 
of agreement between orthography and phonetics Although in 
English z has the same sound as s in the words in question, z in the 
scientific alphabet and in other languages represnts a composite 
sound different from s It is a mistake to refer to the Greek origin, 
since these words came from Erench verbs in and not directly 
from Greek An obvious explanation in reply would be that the 
Board were minded to save $ for the unvoiced sibilant, and to use 
z for the voiced They were not thinking of the advantage of 
agreement with spelling in other languages, and were not aiming 
at phonetic accuracy, but were attempting to promote regularity in 
English 

The spelling with -or of nouns formerly ending in -our — already 
established in Ainerica— meets with the approval of the author, all 
the more because the original Latin ending was -or* One wonders 

^ Th^ informiation on wbich, De Gregorio comments is furnished by an 
article of Prof ttuan 3VC Dihigo of the*- University of Havana, an article 
that is unknown to the reviewer 
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why the Latin origin of these words should be considered, if the 
Greek origin of verbs in -ize ought not to be mentioned These also 
came through Erench, and De Gregorio adds Probably the n of 
ou in use in England is only a remainder of the eu of the French 
m dew, couleuTj etc This hypothesis, however, is difficult to enter- 
tain, considering how rare eu is in Anglo-lSTorman, and hov fre- 
quent IS u and, to a less extent, ou 

The authoi only modifies his general approval of the suggestions 
of the Board by remarking that the number of words altered is small 
compared with the number that would be reformed by a general ap- 
plication of the principles illustrated — ^it must be remembered that 
he has seen only the first two lists — ^and that there are more im- 
portant reforms to be considered, which would cause the writing 
of English to approach something like an international standard, 
toward which all national writing ought to tend 
De Gregorio^s hostility to the suggestions of the reformers of 
French spelling is surprising, since many of his objections are such 
as vould apply to the new English spellings His chief criticisms 
are that the reform is not based on any consistent principle, that 
the signs proposed are often phonetically inaccurate, and sometimes 
sacrifice etymological indications without achieving accuracy, that 
some are of a kind that would hinder rather than help foreign 
students of the language , that some much needed and far-reachmg 
reforms are not proposed because of difficulties peculiar to French 
For example — To use the sign gn for the sound n, and ch for 
s IS to depart from the essential principle that each sound be repre- 
sented by a single sign To write qi for qm, qahfie for qv/iUfie, and 
at the same time to write arTceologues and considerer, is to use three 
signs for the same sound, and q is superfluous as a phonetic sign. 
The c which is suggested instead of s ih maladrecey and for t in 
atanaion, represents other sounds in phonetic science, m other lan- 
guages and in French itself, and if the unvoiced sibilant s is to be 
represented by c, why keep s in auss%, and why use q in regamant ^ 
The writmg cc for ct in traduccion etc is inferior to the old writ- 
ing which at least represented two sounds by two signs here the 
reformers, to be consistent, should have written traduqcwn, but the 
more phonetic traduhsion would have' been far preferable To 
write ; for g in ^enre etc is to use a sign that is not in general use, 
and which in phonetic science represents a different sound * it would 
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have been better to keep the g which is at least etymological An 
for en, and m for %n represent an approach to phonetic accuracy, 
but are no help to those who are learning Piench and also know 
Latin or one of the other Eomance languages the old writings had 
the advantage of preserving the Latin vowel The lefoimers still 
write emmen, sinple, i enseignement and mpossible^ which is incon- 
sistent S for final x in ceiis etc is to substitute one useless sign 
for another, and considering the daiing of the reformers, it is 
strange that they should be unwilling to eliminate mute a owels, oi 
to repiesent ou by its phonetic equivalent n 

The French peculiarity of pionouncing so many of the final con- 
sonants before a vowel, but not before another consonant, cieates an 
almost msurmountable difficulty either tm or tans for temps would 
disfigure the word and abolish all indication of its etymology, and 
tan for tant would not be phonetic before a vowel The refoiiners 
decided to preserve final s and t, and so were driven to use H foi 
est, and et for et, although the phonetic e and e must have been 
tempting because of their reasonableness 
^^All things considered, we are told, ^^the reform of French 
orthography presents so many difficulties and of such a kind that, 
much as we may praise the efforts of the reformers, it can be de- 
veloped and applied usefully only in a few points, and for the 
present it will be absolutely necessary to confine it to the alterations 
which have been accepted by the French Academy Now the 
changes accepted by the French Academy are very few indeed 
In Italy on December 10th, 1910, under the auspices of the 
Soaetd Italiana per il Progresso delle Scheme, there was founded 
the Socneid Ortografica Italmna, and at a meetmg in October, 
1911, presided over first by Prof. I Guidi and then by Prof. Pio 
Eajna, it was resolved to promote the acceptance, for use in ele- 
mentary schools, of a minimum reform program as follows 

1 The letters A, ] and q to be abolished Examples, %o d, len, 
huBsto 

2 The signs h and g. to be used for the gutturals , c and g (tem- 
porarily ci and gi) for the palatals. Examples^ anlce, hngw, trac-^ 
cati (temporarily tracciaU) ^ gomi (temporarily giorm). 

3. gl and sc to be used without a following before all vowels , 
gn to be kept. Examples, pglo^ gVantihi, soame, xngegnere 
4 Accent to be used in parts of avere instead of h 
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The minutes and circulars of the Society were immediately edited 
with these alterations by Prof P A Goidanich, while a wider re- 
form was held in reserve This latter contemplated the writing of 
n for gn, s for sc, I for gl, and special signs for voiced and unvoiced 
s and z, and for close and open e and o 

De Gregorio ably defends the abolishing of h, and q, and rea- 
sonably proposes that x and y should be deprived of the limited 
usage they now en^oy The former represents no other than the 
sounds hs, and the latter is only another sign for semivocahc t 
Of the signs proposed for the palatal consonants he speaks as 
follows 

Italian children are taught to call the letters c and g ci and 
gi/^ and yet are not allowed to pronounce ca and go cia and 
gio for their sake as well as foi consistency the different sounds 
should be distinguished graphically He himself had formerly 
proposed the four signs Ic and c, g and g, thus excluding the sign c 
which is used in other languages for different sounds (s in English 
and French, z in German, ih in Spanish) But if c were excluded, 
g would remain open to similar ob 3 eetions, and if g were preserved 
it would be unieasonable to banish a simple sign like c, which might 
well be kept for the unvoiced prepalatal These two are simple 
sounds, notwithstanding the German writings tsch and dscli and 
the English ch and dg For the voiced prepalatal he now proposes 
italic g (the sign advocated for the voiced guttural by the Society), 
and so the four signs would be Ic and <?, g and g It is a mistake, 
he says, to suppose that Tc is not a national Italian sign, for all MSS 
of the 13th, 14:th and 15th centuries have it, especially south- 
ern MSS As for the suggested temporary writings ci and g% he 
thinks it would be better to settle now a matter that must be settled 
sometime 

He admits that the present signs gn, gl% sci, are monstrosities, 
but the new signs proposed in the minimum prograna^ gl and sc 
(without %) are not scientific gl is modelled on gn, itself mdefen- 
sible since it is not phonetic even when etymological (degno), and 
gl IS neither phonetic nor etymological, while to simplify sd by 
dropping the i is to cau^e c to play a double r81e He therefore 
supports the proposals in the reserve program , n, I, s, the first two of 
which are already familiar in Spanish 
He also proposes that the sign i be used for the plural of nouns 
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ending in the singular m unaccented to The 2d pers Pres Ind 
of verbs like r^s'parmme should be written nspaumi It is curious 
that he does not even consider the writing of plurals such as stud%, 
and of verb-forms such as tu iisparnn, which are neveitheless in 
good use and apparently phonetic® He is not in favor of using 
new signs for h and g palatalized by a following semivocalic al- 
though he IS convinced that these are simple sounds like I and n 

^^Long vowels/^ he says, ^^and consonants uttered with energy, 
are oidmarily repiesented by doubling the sign/^ a statement which, 
as regards vowels, is true of only very few woids It has often been 
pointed out, and has been demonstrated experimentally,® that 
stressed vowels before single consonants are much longer than before 
doubled consonants, but these quantities do not appear m the writ- 
ten word The expression consonants uttered with energy and 
his saying later that the writing of doubled consonants is “not 
scientific,^^ seems to show that De Gregorio holds that doubled con- 
sonants represent energy but not length, and yet Josselyn showed 
that they take more time to pronounce than single consonants 
No change in the writing is suggested 

The interests of foreigners are shockingly neglected by the author 
where he disapproves of the reformers’ intention to distinguish the 
qualities of e and o His reasons are that popular pronunciation of 
these vowels differs in the various regions of Italy, and that the 
public should be spared the burden of deciding how to write them 
The “vernaculars” do differ, but they differ consistently, and a 
Roman will always say Roma, and a Venetian lene, while a Tuscan 
will always say Roma and Ime If a foreigner, in view of the 
dilBBculty, undertakes to disregard the qualities, he will speak a lan- 
guage that will not sound like any Italian, but if he reasonably 
chooses to adopt the Tuscan pronunciation he will find it very diffi- 
cult to learn so long as the qualities are not indicated in the writing 
To mark the difference between the close and open stressed vowels 
would not be an excessive burden, and would be a step toward uni- 
formity m Italy as well as an immense boon to foreigners The 
problem of distinguishing voiced and unvoiced s and z, which De 
Gregorio also sets aside, is much less important, but it is again dis- 

* Cf Malagoh, Ortoep%a e OrtografUi ItaUann ModerTVO/) Milano, 1905, 
p 29 

®Cf Josselyn, Phonitiqm Itahenne, Tans, 1900 
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appointing to find that he has no recommendations to make as to 
the use of new accents He merely reports that the “ Congresso 
Ortografico^^ was in favor of written accents to distinguish homo- 
n3nns of spelling such as torre and torre, and that Malagoli has 
made a list of the least known proparoxytones^ with the accents 
noted. It IS the proparoxytones that cause the greatest difficulty to 
foreigners, and it would be a great advantage to have them all 
marked If this had been done in the past we should have avoided 
the traditional mis-pronunciation of Milton^s L" Allegro and of 
Walpole’s Oastle of Otranto, and Tnssmo would no longer mean 
a trap 

De Gregorio’s conclusion, which is printed with the new spelling, 
meets common objections to spelling-reform, advocates the prepara- 
tion of a manual of writing, new dictionaries and the promulga- 
tion of the manual of the Societa Ortografica, comments on the 
arrangement of the new alphabet, and predicts that the new ortho- 
graphy will be stable because it will be phonetic — ^he does not con- 
sider the possibility of sound-change m modern times The intro- 
duction of the new system will not be more difficult than was that 
of the decimal system of weights and measures it will soon be 
familiar ^^Then there will be no more doubt as to the meaning 
of letters in their various positions, no need of further alterations, 
no more differences of pronunciation among the different nations. 
And Italian orthography, already so transparent, will become, after 
undergoing a little reformation, actually perfect, so as to be the 
model for the writing of all the other languages ’’ ^Utopia’ is the 
word that naturally occurs to one on reading these concluding sen- 
tences, but it IS a word that is already almost phonetically spelled 
in all languages However, before the desired Pax Romana can 
be established, the difficile” French and the stubborn English 
will have to be overcome, — ^to say nothing of the irto increscioso 
alemanno ” 


J E Shaw. 
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Der Teufel %n den deutschen geisiltche7i Spielen des Mittelalte'i s 
und der Reformatwnszeit Ton Dr M J Eudwin Balti- 
more, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1915 [Hesperia Schnf- 
ten znr germanisehen Pliilologie, 6 ] xi 194 pp 

In this work Dr Endwm has expanded his doctor^s disseitation, 
D%e Teufelssze^ien tm getsthclie^i Drama des deutschen M%UeIalteis, 
into a study on very broad lines of the rdle of the devil in religious 
drama and the creator of this rdle* the German people of the 
Middle Ages, ^^Denn wie wir em Volk duich semen Gottesbegnff 
kennen leinen, so konnen wir auch andeiseits ein Volk nach semeni 
Teufel beurteilen (Page v ) The reader is left, for the most 
part, to draw his own conclusions, but the author has furnished 
ample material, painstakingly and attractively ai ranged, and, in 
spite of the fact that some unpublished manuscripts have not been 
consulted, there is probably little or nothing to add to the descrip- 
tion of the devil and his isunoundings as far as leligious drama is 
concerned It is a matter foi regret, howeier, that from the 
beginning of critical investigation of medieval drama a strong 
line of demarcation and division has been diawn between leligious 
and non-religious plays, in spite of the fact that the one kind 
merges almost imperceptibly into the other Convenient as it may 
be to limit a field of investigation in this way, yet the ait of drama 
IS so unified, the reciprocal influence of religious and non-religious 
plays, as of tragedy and comedy, is so strong that to leave one out 
of consideration when treating the other is to run the risk of not 
being entirely clear or complete Thus Dr Eudwm correctly points 
out that the devil in religious plays is a character borrowed from 
the Bible and the Apocrypha, resting on Christian tradition, and 
that the devil, as he appears at first in these plays, is by no means 
the buffoon of the old Germanic folk festivals; yet he adds that 
the devil owes his origin indirectly to these same heathen festivi- 
ties in which a kind of deviPs mumming can be traced back to the 
ninth century, although, as he says elsewhere it would be a mistake 
to consider the devil as merely the successor of the fun maker in 
the Feast of Fools or as the predecessor of the Hanswtirst or T%cTcel- 
hervng i One cannot help feeling, however, that had Dr Eudwm 
included in his investigations such plays as the Ne^dhartspiele he 
could have answered more completely the question of the interrela- 
tionships among the comic eharacteis in the old folk festivals, the 
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Germanic and tlie Christian devils, and the later Eanswurst In 
the devil scene in the Ne%d'haitsp%el the devil presents a curious 
mixed rdle of villain and buffoon which offers interesting material 
for the investigation of the devil in religious plays m his relations 
to comic characters in profane plays, especially as this scene shows 
the influence not only of religious drama but also of the secular 
FastmcMspiel 

In regard to the growth of the element of comedy in this role, 
]t IS pointed out that not only was the appearance of the devil 
grotesque and grimly humorous, but that from the defeats suffered 
by this enemy of God and man sprang the impression of stupidity 
which would easily arouse scornful laughter That the devil was 
at first purely a villain is probably the most important factor in 
the development of this character into a comic figure It may be 
added that the comic element is an inevitable outgiowth of the 
villain character, which, by the veiy fact that it is a caricature of 
the ideal, is bound to have a grotesque and humorous element 
which rises to the surface sometimes in spite of the playwright. 
The Jew of Malta and Shylock are excellent examples of rdles in 
which the villain and comic elements are so inseparable that the 
general effect depends upon the interpretation of the actor and 
the mood of the audience In view of this close relationship 
between the villain and the comic characters, perhaps Dr Rudwin 
will at some future time investigate the question of the rdle of the 
devil in medieval comedy and complete this work so well begun. 

In regard to the religious drama. Dr, Eudwin has clearly shown 
the overwhelming importance of the rdle of the devil, the character 
which ties the knot of the greatest world tragedy As he says, 
without the devil in religious drama there would have been no 
drama. In other words, true dramatic action arose only when 
the devil ranged himself as an antagonist Until that time there 
had been only a show or spectacle The rdle of the devil is, there- 
fore, of the utmost importance in the development of medieval 
technique of the drama, for in spite of many assertions to the 
contrary, the drama of that period had a technique of its own; 
and investigators of that subject will find this book very helpful and 
suggestive In tracing the development of the rdle. Dr Eudwm 
inclines to the theory that the devil first appeared in the scene of 
the Descent mto Hell, although the first extant play in which a 
devil appears is the twelfth century Sponsus With the growth of 
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the Easter Play into the Passion Play is commensurate the growth 
of the devil’s lole, developing fiom a passive secondary character 
into an active character of the first rank The development of the 
r61e IS traced as the different scenes are added to the cycle of the 
Passion Play until, with the inclusion of the episodes of the Fall of 
Man and the Last Judgment, the devil appears as the Alpha and 
Omega of the Christian world system 

A careful study is made of the role of the devil in all of the 
scenes in which he appears In each case the theological or 
biblical foundations for the part are given , the source of the rdle 
is indicated and its development is traced, the contents of the scene 
are fully described, the number of verses in each scene m which 
the devil plays a part, and the different names applied to the 
devils are tabulated; the professions and the social status of the 
souls in Hell are given Thus these scenes in Hell, especially, as 
the author points out, are a humorous satire on the social and 
religious life on* earth They also contain, perhaps unconsciously, 
the moral of the play 

The stage setting of Hell is found to be far more simple than in 
French plays of this period, there being no subdivision of the scene 
to indicate the different localities in Hell, such as Limbo At 
times even the interior of the scene is not shown, but the action 
took place in front of the entrance where the wine vat, on which 
the devil sat, was placed Dr Eudwm rejects correctly the theory 
of the stage built up in three stories of which the lower represented 
Hell, but he admits that the setting for Hell may well have been 
on a slightly lower level than the stage proper. This is in all 
probability the correct view; but, as this is one of the vexed ques- 
tions of the system of medieval stage decoration, we wish that 
evidence upon which this conclusion is based had been given. 

In connection with the stage setting of Hell on the German 
stage. Dr Eudwm takes up the question of the dolvam or wine vat 
upon which the devil sits enthroned in his realm, and disagrees 
with the generally accepted view that the dolvam was a kind of 
improvised, ^mbolic setting for the Hell scene Das Dolium,^^ 
he says, war nichts mehr als der Standort des Hauptteuf els, der 
Thron des Hollenfursten, den himmlischen Thron parodierend.” 
This stage property, however, seems to have had a different signifi- 
cation from that given it by Dr Eudwin and the other com- 
mentators on the subject In the Vulgate, Eevelation xiv, 19-20 
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reads as follows Misit igiiur angelns falcem suam acutam in 
terrain et Yindemiavit vineam terrae et misit in laeum irae Dei 
magnum et calcatue est lacus extra cmtatem^, etc The word lacus 
means^ especially in classical Latin, a vat into which wine flowed 
from the press DuCange, however, gives only piscina as the 
meaning of lacus in medieval Latin', hut for dolium he gives cupa 
major, lacus vinarius He cites from the Charta of Bishop Gebhait 
(1222) a passage m which the word dolium is used for the classical 
Latin lacus, or wine vat The dolium of the stage directions in 
these plays is, therefore, evidently medieval Latin for lacus and, 
in all probability, refers to the wine vat of the wrath of God in this 
passage of the Bible, or wine press, as the King James version 
translates it Since a series of illustrations of this vision, having 
their origin, acoidmg to M M^le,^ in the Wittenberg Bible (1522), 
shows only the angels gathering and pressing the grapes in the vat, 
the question may be raised as to the symbolism of the devil in this 
connection The answer lies in a miniature of the early 14th 
century, in a Latin and French manuscript of the Apocalypse, 
which also illustrates these verses ® An angel is cutting the vines 
and IS handing the grapes to a devil seated on the wine press of the 
wrath of God That in this miniature the lacus is a medieval wine 
press and not a vat need not trouble us The artist has merely 
committed a common anachronism We plainly have, then, in art 
a tradition of a dolium, representing symbolically the wrath of 
God, serving as a seat for the devil This symbolism of medieval 
iconography was probably adopted on the stage without question 
and perhaps without clear knowledge of’ its full significance, just 
as many a piece of stage setting, especially for the Hell scene, was 
copied bodily from some plastic representation of the same subject. 
Thus it would not be surprising if this bit of symbolism, having 
developed into a mere stage tradition, was never referred to in the 
lines of the plays themselves, especially as the interpretations of 
the Apocalypse were constantly varying and changing entirely In 
this connection it may be suggested that Dr Eudwin could find at 
least corroborative evidence for many of his conclusions in the 
iconography of the Middle Ages Indeed, it would be well worth 
while to investigate the plastic representation of the Descent into 

^ E Male, Ua/rt reUgieux de la fin du moyen dge en Fnm^Q Pans, 1908, 

* British Museum Add ms ' 17333, f 28 See Reproductions from Illu- 
minated Manuscripts m the British Museum 1910. 
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Hell scene — ^probably of Byzantine origin — and the Last Judgment 
scene with reference to the questions of priority and their general 
conception^, as a means of thiowmg light on the introduction of the 
r61e of the devil and the development of the Passion Play As the 
present writer has tried to show/ influence was not merely exerted 
on the art of the Middle Ages by contemporary stage setting 
according to the view of M Male, but there was at least as strong 
an influence m the other direction With his wide knowledge of 
the devil on the stage, Dr Eudwm might well investigate the 
question of the reciprocal influence of art and drama on the 
representation of the devil 

The second part of the book is devoted to a study of the devil 
and all (rf his activities as reflected by the religious drama This 
IS the most original and the most valuable part of this interesting 
monograph. Prom the passive r61e m the Descent into Hell scene 
or from the mute r61e in the Sfonstis the character of the devil 
develops, subdivides, and one may say propagates itself, until there 
IS a whole realm of evil spirits with Lucifer in command, Satan as 
his lieutenant, and the lesser devils in attendance. Nor are these 
devils all of one piece A keen analysis shows the difference in 
character between Lucifer and Satan and the lesser demons The 
author also explains their relations to the medieval man, woman, 
and priest, and with the heavenly powers He shows that much of 
the character of the devil can be explained by the fact that the r&le 
develops as a contrast to and as the reverse side of the heroic r61e, 
that the devihis the siima Dm Indeed, almost everything apper- 
taining to the divine power is caricatured in this interesting per- 
sonification of the power of evil. Nothing seems to have been 
omitted which tends to elucidate the conception of the devil in the 
Middle Ages in Germany Pull details are given of what may be 
called the daily life of the inhabitants of Hell, their speech, 
occupations, food, dances, songs, etc,' being carefully described. 
After reading this book one is convinced that the same methods 
may well be applied to a study of the devil in the drama of the 
Middle Ages m England and Prance. Only it is to be hoped that 
all forms of drama, not merely plays on religious subjects, will be 
employed as material for such investigation in the future 

Princeton TJmi>ersit^ DoNALB CniWB StUAET. 


Romamo Review, IV, No. Z 
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Honore db Balzac^ Eugeme Orandet Prepared for class use, with 
introduction, notes and vocabulary by T Atkinson Jenkins. 
New York, Holt and Co , 1915 xx+ 308 pp and two illus- 
trations 

Kene Bazin, Le BU qm leve Edited with introduction, notes 
and vocabulary by Theodore Lee Neee New York, Holt 
and Co , 1915 xxv -|- 300 pp and five illustrations 

From a cultural as well as from a linguistic point of view Bazin’s 
stories are so eminently suited for use in American class rooms, 
that we welcome the addition of Le BU qm leve to our stock of 
annotated works 

An appreciative introduction brings out, beside the necessary 
biographical details, the author’s originality and his attitude 
toward what he considers the novelist’s function which is to interest, 
to instruct, and to elevate the mind ^ 

The notes and vocabulary are satisfactory as far as they have 
been tested, but a large part of what appears in the notes might 
well have been relegated to the vocabulary Thus, since Cambrai, 
Beauvais, Blida, Lyon, and other names appear in the vocabulary, 
why not also Chartres, Bourges etc ^ That Chartres was ^^the 
home of La Chapelle, E Deschamps and other illustrious French- 
men” will scarcely appeal to Freshmen and Sophomores. On 
auravt d%t des chrehens (51.8) should be under dire, and why do Mr 
Neff and many other editors persist in translating that expression 
by ^ One would have said ’ ^ The exact meaning of course is ^ They 
looked for all the world like Christians,’ or ^ One might have taken 
them for Christians ’ 

61 9" que ga nfest guere (see voc under guere) means. Hhat is 
not much,’ or ^ that’s hardly worth the while,’ and not as the vocabu- 
lary has it ^ that is scarcely possible, that isn’t easy ’ 62 28 : 

lijoux peu MreSj the word Hire is translated in the vocabulary by 
^ genuine ’ In France gold that is less than 18 carats is called d las 
tvtrej the Utre being the proportion of gold or silver contained in 
com, plate, jewelry, etc The word rouleau in lattre le lie au 

^Mr Neff adopts a modified reformed spelling, but is not always con- 
sistent as instanced by the following preacht, p xi, reached, p 203, 
introduct and introduced, both participles, on p xxi; touched, p 202; 
possessed, p. xv, developt, p 252 (under hauteur) i the imperfect lookt, 
p 202, wished, p 204, elsewhere wisht. 
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rouleau is translated by ^ roller^ It is m reality the business end 
of the flail On page three occurs the sentence un front las sous 
des cheveux clidta%ns, durs, qu% faisaient epeion au miheu sur la 
pern mate The vocabulaiy translates epeion (occurring but once) 
by ^ spui, tuft ^ It IS a vspur^^but not a tuft, a spur meaning a sharp 
point 75 11 G'esb nidement tape, referring to a speech The 
vocabulary has ^ That’s a famous speech/ which is correct , but a 
wrong impression is conveyed by the addition ^that’s hitting hard ’ 
There is here no more idea of hitting than in the English ^He 
struck it right ’ Tape is slang for reussi Compare Jupiter avail 
une lonne tete, Mais Halt tape (Zola, Nana) , and Aussi a4-on 
fait plusieuTs couplets sur torn les mmisties dont le portrait est 
hen tape {Journal de Barbier, 17'42) Of a well turned phrase 
or speech, or a good likeness one may say c'est tape, or of the latter, 
and less elegantly still dost crachL 

78 20 II en etait le maitre et moi d*acceptei is rendered by ^ He 
was competent to do so, and I accepted/ The note adds D'acceptei 
IS the historical infinitive Or by changing the punctuation slightly, 
we may make a reading which also seems good * II en Hait le maitre 
et moi {fetais la maitte) d'accepter There is no doubt what- 
ever that the latter is the correct interpretation Gilbert did not 
mean to imply that he 'hastened to accept, but merely that he was 
free to do so. 104 28 P. L M. stands for Paris-Lyon-Mediter- 
ran4e, not for Paris-Lyon-Marseille 

Proof reading has been done with much care, the reviewer having 
noticed only two misprints. In the voc under quelque read sort, 
and a little further down quHir^ in the introduction, first line read 
western for eastern, p xiii, omit his before les Miserables 

Professor Jenkins has kept little of the material of the Bergeron 
edition of Eugenie Orandet used these twenty years The extreme 
care with which he has acquitted himself of his task has resulted 
in what miglit be termed in a way an edition definitive The intro- 
duction, though not too long, contains the essentials of the author’s 
life and character , the facts are well selected, well condensed, and 
well presented The same may be said of the preparatory remarks 
to the novel in hand. The notes, moreover — and this is a happy 
innovation in text editing — abound in penetrating running com- 
ments intended to impress on the reader the high literary value ©f 
the work Having read abundantly autour de son sujet, the editor 
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IS enabled to give ns, together with the benefit of Ins own leadings 
and his own meditations, a clear and suggestive interpretation of 
the stoiy and of the characters Even though the student were not 
in the end convinced ^^that Eugeme Gmndet is a masterpiece of 
a great novelist we refuse to believe that the editor^s woik could 
be considered a failure 

Nearly all matters of a linguistic, geogiaphic, historic or bio- 
graphic nature are to be found in the vocabulary, while a separate 
section IS reserved for giammatical peculiarities The notes aie 
thus almost entirely of an interpretative character 

The following unimportant remarks are offered par acqmt de 
conscience 19 12 sa ta^lle haute. This lefers to Nanon, the maid, 
who IS said to be 5 feet 8 inches tall Mr Jenkins remarks that 
^^In France a man from 5 ft 4 in up to 5 ft 8 or 9 in is said 
to be ' de gmnde tailW But 5 ft 8 in in French measurement 
are equivalent to more than 6 English feet, the French pied being 
0 ^ 324, the pouce 0 027. Cmq pieds livit pouces=^l^'^ 836, while 
6 English feet = 1^^ 824, or over one centimeter less 

3413 il esi mufe-s-hewes The note reads “This is a so- 
called fausse liaison like d quat'i e-s-yeux, %l reviendra-z-& Paques 

That IS not quite correct else the writer would have transcribed 
neuf-z-heut es or neuve-s-heures or something similar, but certainly 
not with ff As a matter of fact a pun is intended on neuf soeurs. 
What the allusion is, or whether there is any allusion at all I am 
unable to say, but I do know that the f is here never voiced The 
original perpetrator of this atrocious play of words may have had 
in mind the neuf muses confusing them with the Heures (Jeunes 
dresses qui ouvraient on fermaient les portes du ciel, presidaient 
aux saisons etc.) Cf Dante. E gia le quattie ancelle eian del 
giomo nmase addietro, Purg xxn, 18-19) 61 30 Quienf I find 

nowhere stated that this is dialectical for tiensf lb6 4 Va, mon 
enfant, tu donnes la vie d ton pere, mais tu lui rends ce qu\l fa 
donne Does ce qu\l fa donne really refer to the lean tresor of 
rare coins ^ I doubt it I feel more inclined to think that it has 
reference to life which Grandet has given his daughter A little 
further the old miser says La v%e est une affaire 177 23 le nez 
avait Vimpertinence de rougir. The editor quotes Eostand^s lines 
m Oyrano de Bergerac, act i, sc. iv. In order that the students 
might not think that Eostand borrowed this conceit from Balzac, it 
might be well to quote TMophxle Tiatfs more famous lines m 
4 
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Pirame et Thisbe Le voila, le poignard qm du sang de son mdvtie 
Fest somlU lachementj d en rougit, le traUre. And being on that 
subject there can be no harm in mentioning Gloucester's words in 
Henry YI See how my sword weeps for the poor king’s death ” 
178 27-28 Is the fashionable quarter of Pans today the Boulevard 
des Italiens, or the Quartier de TEtoile and Passy^’ Question de 
gout perhaps 187 8 Vous devez conserver ce que Dieu vous a 
donne Professor Jenkins is of opinion that the abbe’s reasoning 
IS weak^ and that there was nothing ^^to prevent Eugenie from 
entering a convent and leaving all her fortune to charitable foun- 
dations ” But the abbe and Balzac knew that once Eugenie entered 
a convent;, her fortune would go with her never to return again, 
way out of reach of the abb6, and what a parishioner the good cure 
and the town of Saumur would lose ’ 

Grammatical notes § Ic It is stated that Grandet’s language 
IS often careless, and as examples du bon vin, 96 18, and du bon or, 
159 16, are cited Grammars still continue to hold similar views, 
but even the best speakers disregard that rule today 

§ 2a Proper names of persons which are used to designate per- 
sons that resemble the ones named generally take the mark of the 
plural, and des Nanons, des Eugemes would have been more in 
accord with the best usage. § 5b Balzac continues to use en in 
speaking of persons where the best usage now avoids it pour ecoutei 
son cousin croyani en avoir entendu les soupirs The reason why 
en was used here is obvious if the writer had used ses soupirs we 
should have two possessives in the third person, one referring to 
Eugenie, the other to Charles, and whereas this would not create 
any confusion, it would look somewhat awkward, les soupirs de ce 
dernier or de celui-ci would have been correct but heavy Moreover, 
are there not many offenders against this supposed rule^ Prangois 
de Curel, a very careful and elegant writer in UEnvers d'une sainte, 
p 54 {edition Stock) . Hier fai eu Toccasion de dire deux mots 
d Georges sans iemoins Pai obtenu qu\l vous ferait une visite 
Je tiens d savoir ce que vous en pensez (She means . what you think 
of him) . It would be an easy matter to multiply instances taken 
from the best modern writers ® 

J L Bobgerhoff. 

Western Reserve University 

® Misprints P 190, note 27 should read 5 27 , note 36 4-5 should read 
36 5-6, note 124-6 read Uretchen, 149 28 read somewhat for some, note 
158 6 read Fete-Dieuj p 226 1 read %l ouhhmt. 
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WiLLiAK Dudley Foulke^ Some Love Songs of Petrarch. Trans- 
lated and annotated and with a biographical introduction. 
Oxford University Press, 1915 244 pp $1 15 

From the time of Wyatt and Surrey on, attempts have been 
made to put Petrarch^s lyrics into English , but in comparison with 
the translations from Dante, those from Petrarch are insignificant. 
A long series of translated sonnets is necessarily monotonous, and 
especially so when the originals themselves display a certain monot- 
ony Since the charm and the influence of Petrarch depend on his 
perfect adaptation of expression to thought, rather than on any 
variety or originality in the thought itself, the Oanzomere loses 
nearly everything when its poetic form is lost Even though cer- 
tain versions of single lyrics do reproduce something of the effect, 
L translator must soon find himself hampered by the greater paucity 
of rhyme-words in English than in Italian, and it is obviously 
impossible to use rhyme in a translation without modifying the 
meaning 

In most of the seventy-five sonnets which he has translated, Mr 
Foulke uses the Shakespearean sonnet-form (abab, cdod, eeef, gg), 
which IS much easier to manage in English than the Italian form 
(abba, abba in the quatrains). The closing couplet, however, pro- 
duces an effect foreign to the Italian sonnet For instance, Mr. 
Foulke compresses the last three lines of Son 3 into these two 

Scant honour his to wound me thus, nor show 
To you, well armed against him, even his bow' 

and accordingly he inserts an entire line that has no equivalent in 
the original. The msertion of extra words is perhaps inevitable m 
a rhymed translation, but it is unfortunate, it seems to overload 
verses that in the original are accurately balanced. Thus in the 
rendering of the first quatrain of the sonnet quoted above, the^ 
words in italics are additions by the translator 

It was the day when the Sun's hea/og rays 
Grew pale m pity of his mffervng Lord, 

When I fell captive, lady, to the gaze 

Of your fair eyes, fast bound m lovers strong cord^ 

furthermore, the word ^^Lord^^ is inaccurate for ^^fattore,^^ and 
the phrase e non me ne guardai^^ is omitted These remarks are 
not meant so much in criticism of Mr Foulke’s work, as to illus- 
trate the hopelessness of undertaking to reproduce accurately the 
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thought of Pettarch in a foiin even remotely suggesting the oiigi- 
nal eithei aceiiiacv oi foim must be saciificed In rendeimg the 
Canz'om, he departs videly from the origmal metre, but it is intoi- 
estmg to ohseiie that the most successful translation in the collec- 
tion IS the one which follows with remaikablo faithfulness the mtii- 
eate structure of the Sesima (the only lapse being the failure to 
introduce the end-word “Earth ” m the first Ime of the Commmio) 
The first stanza may he quoted 

Unto whatevei creatuie dwells on earth, 

{ Save only those whose eyes do hate the sun ) 

The time to ^oil is while it still is day. 

And when at last the heavens light then stais, 

Man homeward turns, the heasts hide in the wood 
And find repose at least until the dawn 

The translation, with the obligatory lepetition in eveiv stanza 
of the same end-words, is no more forced or stilted than the Italian 
At his best Mr T'oiilke gives a veiv fan suggestion of Petrarch^s 
effect, bnt on the whole his woik pioves how elusive this effect is 
In spite of not having attained complete success, he deserves giati- 
tude and appreciation foi his serious effort to present the poet to 
English readers 

The title Some Love Songs of Petrarch is not entirely descrip- 
tive. Some of the poems translated {e g , Fmnma del Giel, p 
45 , Halm Mia, p 101 , and the hymn, to the Virgin, p 188) are not 
love songs, while the biographical introduction and the appendix 
fill twice as many pages as the tralnslations The introduction 
makes no pretense to originality, it is agreeably written, and will 
help to popularize the traditional biography of Petrarch An index 
3S added Mr Poulke gives extensive extracts from Petrareh^s 
letters, always quoting them at second hand fiom such books as 
those of Hollway-Calthrop and M E Jerrold, but not appealing 
to be acquainted with the obvious book of Eobmson and Eolfe He 
refers constantly to the untrustworthy De Sade, and makes little 
use of the results of modern scholarship He stoutly supports the 
reality of Laura and of Petrarch’s love for her, devoting an appen- 
dix of nearly twenty pages to a discussion of the matter, but he 
advances no new arguments. There are a number of inaccuracies 
and obscurities of statement, such as this. The manuscript thus 
sent [to Malatesta m 1373] is regarded as perhaps the most valu- 
able now existing of the Italian poems of Petrarch^’ (p 91) , no 
reference is given, and nothmg is said as to the present location of 
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the maniisciipt in question, which is certainly not the Vatican ms 
]\o 3195 Whv does Mi Eoulke nowhere mention this, the poet’s 
own copy of his Italian wiitmgs-^ certain pessimism in his 
natuie’’" is hardly accuiate for ^^Acidia’’’ (p 199) 

It IS a pity that Mr Eoulke did not use more critical judgment 
in choosing his authoiities, but after all the translations are the 
important pait of the work The book is attractively and accui- 
ately printed at Oxford Since nothing is said as to the residence 
of the translatoi, it would be natural to infer that he was British 
He IS, howe'ver, a native of Hew Yoik, now living in Indiana 

Keni^eth McKenzie 

Umv€} sity of IlhnotB 
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An Unpublished Lettee op Honoee de Balzac 

The following letter of Honore de Balzac is found in the His- 
toiical Society of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia in the Feidinand 
J Dieei collection of autogiaphs A catalogue of this collection, 
which compiises about nine thousand letteis, was printed for the 
society in 1890 The only mention which seems to have been made 
of the Balzac letter is in Spoelberch de Lovenjours exceedingly 
^aluable book, Autow dc Eonoie de Balzac, (Pans, 1897, pp. 260 
and 270), where the authoi declares that he has made several 
attempts to obtain a copy of the document, and i egrets the fact 
that he has nevei succeeded 

The letter leads as follows 
Monsieui le conseiller, 

J'ai paile a’^ec taut d'cnthousiasme des li\ies curieux pai leur 
bizarieiie que \ous m'avez montrfe, ainsi que des deux bustes de 
David, quhine personne de mes amies, dont la reputation d^esprit a 
du Venn jusqu’a \otls, Mme Hanska, a le desii de Aoir la biMio- 
theque, et j'avoue que je la reverrai a\ec le plus grand plaisir, si 
done demain il faisait beau, nous vous rendnons MSite a onze 
heures 

Je saisis cetto occasion de \ous leiteier mes remereiemens de Ja 
bonne gr5ee a\ee laquelle vous m^avez montre vos tresors^ en vou-^ 
ofliant Texpression de mes sentimens les plus dist'iugues . 

de Balzac. 


Dresde, 9 mai 
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During Balzac’s numerous visits to Germany lie was in the 
capital of Saxony on two occasions in the month of May — in 1845, 
when he spent a brief period of time there with Mme Hanska, and 
in 1850, on his honeymoon trip from Eussia The present letter 
could not have been written during this lattei sojourn, since Balzac 
would not have referred to his wife either as Mme Hanska or as 
une personne de mes amies ” 

The year 1845 embraces the most unproductive months of Bal- 
zac’s literary career His letters during this period to Mme 
Hanska, who was spending the winter in Dresden, express a con- 
stant note of impatience because of their separation, and the novel- 
ist repeatedly begs his friend to allow him to join her In Febru- 
ary, he impulsively proposes that she and her niece come to Pans 
incognito for the Spring season ^ This invitation, we know, was 
not accepted Finally, on the 18th of April, Balzac writes to Mme 
Hanska from Pans to reserve for him a suite of rooms in Dresden, 
and declares that he will join her in a few days A certain amount 
of mystery is attached to this voyage which Balzac evidently wished 
to keep secret, and during the whole time that he spent in Dresden, 
he apparently discontinued his usual correspondence with Pans 
friends 

The librarian of the Eoyal Public Library from 1835 to 1852 was 
Konstantin Karl Falkenstem,^ who, in 1839, published at Dresden 
a catalogue of the collections under his care, with the following 
title Beschreibung der Komghchen Oeffenthchen Bibhotheh zu 
Dresden On the title-page of the volume we learn that the 
author possessed the distinction of being Komgl Sachs Hofrath 
und Bibhothelcar There seems to be no doubt then that Balzac’s 
note to Monsieur le conseiller” is addressed to Hofrath Falken- 
stein of the Dresden Library 

On the main staircase of the library are two marble busts of 
Goethe and Tieck made by David d’ Angers, whose bust of Balzac 
had been recently completed Only a few months previous to this 
visit to Dresden the novelist had written to Mme Hanska of the 
bust, and promised to send her a replica of it ® It was doubtless 
with some vanity then that he wrote to ask permission to show his 

^ Oorr , Caliaaim-L€vy ed , p 420 

^Megers Konversat%om-Lex%kon, vt, 294 

® Letter dated Feb 15, 1845 Corr, Calmaan-Lfivy P 423 
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distinguislied Eussian friend these other tributes to genius^ done 
by the same sculptor 

In the published correspondence of Balzac for 1845 there is only 
one letter which may have been written from Dresden In this let- 
ter to Eroment Meurice the address of the sender is omitted, and 
the barest reference is made to an absence from Pans The present 
letter is then interesting as the only dated document we have from 
the author of the Oomedie Eumavne during this brief and myste- 
rious voyage to Germany in 1845 

I am indebted to Mr Albert J Edmunds of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, and to Mr Gregory Keen, trustee of the Ferdi- 
nand J Dreer estate, for their kindness in permitting me to pub- 
lish the above letter 

Walter Scott Hastings. 

Johns Hopkins University 


Une Clee des CaracUies de La Bruyerb 

Dans son savant Appendice aux Oaracteres de La Bruy5re ^ M 
G Servois d4crit un petit cahier imprim6 en 1697 quhl consid^re 
comme la premiere clef imprim6e des Oaracteres Tin exemplaire 
de cet opuscule pr^cieux se trouve a la Biblioth^ue nationals de 
Pans, ou il ports la cote E ^810 -\-A (Inv E 18, 813) 

II exists de cette clef rarissime une copie manuscrite qu^on n’a 
pas encore signalee comme telle Nous la trouvons au tome 39 
de la Bibhofheque umverselle, 1680-1732, de Fabbe Philippe 
Drouyn, conserves a la Biblioth^que de FArsenal ^ C^est un petit 
cahier manuscrit, x 17 cm , insere dans un grand recueil in- 
folio Les feuilles sont num4rotees de 269 h 284, mais le texte 
ne comprend que les ff 269 k 281a 
La premiere partie du manuscrit est une copie fidMe de la clef 
imprimee de 1697, dont elle reproduit toutes les particularites ^ 
Bile remplit les fl, S69-279, les'dermers noms comment's 4tant 
ceux de Louvois et de M de Seignelay La notice finale de la clef 
impnmfe ^ s^y trouve egalement sous la forme suivante 

Monsieur de-la-lruyere {iiffe) jean de la / Brye (biffe) Biii- 
yere etoit gentilhomme de / Mr le prmce et Fun des quarante 

des Grands Ecrivains, i, 399, m, 153, No 17. 

® Voir dans le Catalogue des mss de la B%il de V Arsenal, v, 398 , viir, 
519 sqq , une notice sur Drouyn P Lacroix, dans un article sur la Bill 
umv (Cabinet hwtorique, xvii, 33-49 (1871) ), ne mentionne pas cette clef. 
*Voir les indications de TAppendice des Gr Ecr, passim* 

* Gr Ecr i, 339, n 1 
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cle / Facademie francoise il mourut-/ subitement le ^eudi 10 
inaV 1696 a / 10 heures du soxi aage de 57 ans^^ 

Plus bas on a a]oute cette mention '^ont (s^c^) cioit qu'il a 
este empoisonne a la / soUicitation de quelques grands qm / liiy 
en vouloient a cause de ses caractheies 
A la m6me page (ffi 279-2818.), sous le titre ^^Augmentations 
de la clef des caractheres de Tlieophraste/^ suit, dente de la m^me 
main, une seconde s6rie beaucoup plus restreinte de notices, puisees 
dans les nombreuses clefs du commencement du 18e sitele En 
voici les premiers trois articles 

Lise, la comtesse d’Oloane® 

Dorvnme, madlle, foucault® 

oombien de, madlle de Hassac, B5l€ et Amelin ^ 

Notons encore Pmdieation suivante (f 279b) qui se rapporterait 
au No 42 des Grands Ecrx-vains (i, 259) et que M Servois passe 
sous silence Von ouvre, les marchands L^annotation est, evi- 
demment, pen spintuelle, la reflexion de La Bruy^re ayant un car- 
actere plutdt’ g4nerale 
Voici le dernier article de notre clef * 

‘ les citad!i07is, Pabb^ Boileau qui est mort depuis peu ” * 

L'abbe Boileau mourut en 1704, nous obtenons ainsi Fannee 1704 
ou 1705 comme date approximatiYe de notre manuscrit 

Walthbe P Fischer 

Ratisbonne, Bamdre 


A Parallel to the BosengmUn Theme 

Tins parallel has been concealed by the inapposite analogues sug- 
gested by Yon der Hagen in his edition of Der w%ze Rosendoin"^ 
The editor, who failed to see its similarity to the Rosengarten of 
the epics and the marclien, sought to relate the description to stories 

® Cette indication se trouve d^jA dans la clef de 1697, qui est seule a 
placer ici ce iiom Elle a ^t6 oiuise dans la piemifere partie de notre clef 

in cmncAT^i'f'ja 

«Gi Eer I, 455 Clefs du 18e silcle 

^ 1h 459 Clef du 18e sifeele 

'Cf Gi Ecr 11 , 221, Ho 4, et 416 — ^Une dermfere notice explique Jes 
lemois au\ editions de Lyon et de Pans (1696) qui se trouvent en marge 
du manusent— Yoir, sur ces editions, Gr Her lii, 148, Ho 9 

^ Gesammialenteuei , Stuttgait, 1850» in, 21 f Cf also the notes, pp 
v-viii; on the manuscript, cf p 763 It does not appeal whether the tale 
in the Vienna ks is identical or not, ef p 761 Tlie text is based solely 
on the Biesden ms of 1447 
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of swan-maidens This he was led to do by Ins equating of the 
schwanl with an Old French fablwAi which contains the swau- 
inaiden incident It is not necessary to discuss the extremely 
obscene tale with which the Bosengarten theme is combined further 
than to say that it has only the slightest connection with the fallwrii 
Indeed no particulaily close parallel to the German tale is to be 
found in the analogues cited foi the French one ^ 

The detailed desciiption of the wurzgarten, as it is called in the 
schwanlc, occupies thirty-seven lines The following details are 
given The owner {em junhwomoe) seeks to keep all intxudeis 
out of this garden filled with rare herbs and beautiful plants From 
these she distills essences From a large lose-tree (rosendorn) she 
obtains rose-water for bathing This tree Is trained in a ring and 
gives shade enough for twelve knights By chance one of the plants 
causes one of her members to talk Thus ingeniously the debate 
between the girl and her body is introduced The Bosengarten is 
not mentioned again m the schwanlc and indeed seems to be for- 
gotten in a latei mention of the scene, p 27 

Elsewhere the Rosengaiten appears m a variety of connections. 
In maichen and tradition it is the garden of a dwarf ox of some 
supernatuial creature, e g , Eubezahl In Launn the theme is com- 
bined with the maiden-robbing dwarf In the various Bosengarten 
epics, the garden belongs to either Gibech or Kriemhild In these 
the theme is combined with the story of the combat between the 
twelve champions of Dictiich and of Kriemhild In the maichen 
and the epics the gaiden is said to contain rare and delightful 
plants. 111 particular, roses ' In these, too, the owner vigorously 
lesents an} iiolation of its ’boundaries The same name is further 
attached to a vaiiety of places, of which some are oi have been 
burial grounds In still other instances the spot seems to have 
had some particulai significance in Germanic religion The name 
is also associated with the Germanic Paradise. The relations of 
all these diffeient Rosengaiten is still a matter of dispute" 

®Ct Liebieclit, Get mama, i, 262 (refers to Keller, ErzaMunqm aus 
aUdeutsclicn Handschnften, pp 435, 437, 443), B-§diei, Les Fabhaua?,^ p 
453 (V). J J Meyei, Isoldes G-ottesurteil , 242, K 47 On the separation 
of this part of the body, cf Keller, op ctt , p 412, Des Uois dames qu'i 
fromeient , Montaiglon-Raynaud, Reo gen, v, 32, De la sorisete des 
E St opes, ihid , IT, 158 On the speaking of this part, cf Zs. f %gj hiteratxir- 
qesch , xii (1899), 106, Zs d V f Tie, ix, 141, Waid, Gat of Romances, 
I, 816, Chambeilani, Amo FolL Tales, p 47 Tlie' foregoing leferences are 
illustrative lather than exhaustive 

® Boei m'Z)^e Diohtungeiv vom Rosengarten m Woims, AfnF, xxiv, 138 if,, 
276 if upholds the theoi v that the Rosen garten of the epics is not mythical 
in origin, for the opposing view, cf Holz, Die Qediclite vom Bosengarten 
^Vo'^ms Halle, 1893, Eiiil , p c and following and E H Me>er, Germamsche 
Mythologie Berlin, 1891, p 126 In fuither investigation’ the Undeservedly 
neglected monograph bv Ed Jacobs, Rosengaiten im deutschen lAe4, Land 
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As long as we do not know the source of Der wlze Rosendom it 
IS impossible to say whether the combination of the Rosengarten 
theme and the obscene schwanh was suggested by the presumably 
French original or whether it was due to the German narratoi 
The absence of analogues in French and their abundance in German 
material render it rather more probable that the xvurzgarten is of 
German origin The resemblances to the Rosengarten of the epics 
are quite unmistakable That the losendorn could give shade foi 
twelve knights is also suggestive of some connection On the other 
hand there are features which suggest association with popular 
belief^ 1 , e j bathing before sunrise The description of the wu7*z- 
garten is not at all in the spirit of chivalry and the romances 
This parallel is of especial interest because it is another example 
of the Rosengarten theme as a floating one which could be combined 
with other stones and which was current m this form in Germany 
From this point of view it is of importance in the discussion of 
the origins of the Rosengarten epics 

Archer Taylor 

Washington University 


Chaucer and Eiohmond 

That exquisite vision of bereavement, Chaucer^s Booh of the 
Duchess or Death of Blanche, is near its close The disconsolate 
husband, John of Gaunt, the great Duke of Lancaster, has nar- 
lated amid the shadows of a dream forest the touching story of 
his love and loss to the sympathetic Dreamer. The royal hunt, 
whose echoes have been ringmg throughout the elegy, is over, and 
the kmg,” supposedly the Duke^s father, Edward III, rides home- 
ward unto a place which is very near, 

A long oastel with walles whyte, 

By Seynt Tohan» on a riche hiL 

Now let us read Professor Skeat^s comment 

Possibly the long castel here meant is Windsor Castle, this 
seems likely when we remember that it was in Windsor Castle that 
Edward III instituted the order of the Garter, April 23, 1349 , and 
that he often resided there A riche hil in the next line appears 
to have no special significance The suggestion, in BelFs Chaucer, 
that it refers to Eichmond (which, after all, is not Windsor) is 

und Branch, mit lesonderer Bezishimg <mf die tJmrmgischsaohsische 
Fromm, Neujahrshlatter, Ho. 21, hrsg v d hist Kommission der Provmz 
Sachsen, Halle, 1897 should be consulted I ana indebted to my friend 
Eobert P More for these refer^ices 
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quite out of the question, because that town was then called Sheen, 
and did not receive the name of Richmond till the xeign of JEIenry 
VII, who renamed it after Richmond in Yorkshire, whence his 
own title of Earl of Richmond had been derived 

This would seem to settle the matter Even the prophetic 
soul^^ of Chaucer, wafted on the wings of dream, could hardly 
pierce so far the mists of futurity But wait a moment. There 
IS another Richmond in the field Is not the castle on a rich 
hill ” that mighty Yorkshire Richmond or Richemont, which in this 
year of Blanche’s death, 1369, was John of Gaunt’s own^ Ety- 
mology and history both speak loudly for this famous castle of the 
North Richemont” — the frequent fourteenth-century form of 

the name — ^might well be lendered ^^rich hill” by the poet who, in 
this very elegy, dubs Blanche, Whyte,” and who elsewhere calls 
Oliver Mauny (^^mau ni”), wicked nest” and plays upon the 

beast ’’-suggesting surname of Philip Vache This lofty strong- 
hold, begun by Alain de Bretagne in the Conqueror’s days, held 
proudly by the Dukes of Brittany for many generations, and com- 
pleted in this very fourteenth century, came into John of Gaunt’s 
possession at the tender age of two, when he was created, on Septem- 
ber 29, 1342, Earl of Richmond This was his title, when he married 
at nineteen, in May, 1359, his cousm, Blanche of Lancaster The 
greater title, gained through her when her father died two years 
later, effaced the less; but at the time of Blanche’s death, indeed 
until John’s second marriage in 1372, Richemont was his Thus for 
thirty years he was lord of this stately castle And we may be sure 
that at no time during those thirty years could a poet fond of just 
such word-play introduce into John’s story a castle on a nch 
lull” — coupling it with the prince’s name-saint (By St JohnO — 
•without suggesting to every reader Richemont. 

Now Chaucer speaks of the castle as if he knew it. It is a “long 
castle with walls white ” Is it sheer coincidence that Richmond, 
far above the brawling Swale, is even to-day noted not more for the 
dizzy height of its Norman Keep than for the length of its walls, 
SIX hundred and fifty yards, the thirds of a mile, in circuit? Riche- 
mont was certainly “long” And if “white” is to be deemed here 
as distinctive as Ruskin found Byron’s “snow-white battlement” 
of Chillon, what English castle could the epithet better fit than 
Yorkshire Richemont with the newly reared walls of its Hall of 
Scolland, so large a part of this splendid building^ Ea;scinating 
vistas of conjecture are opened to us who recall that Chaucer was 
in Yorkshire at Hatfield, a youthful page of the Countess of Ulster, 
when a boy of near his age, the young Earl of Richmond, paid in 
1357 a visit to his sister-in-law, the Countess Richmond is but 
a county’s length away from Hatfield. Did Chaucer visit it then 
m the tram of the young John^ Or did he come to know it some 
years later when Walter de Ursewyk was its constable — ^the same 
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■\Valtei who levied in 1366 Yorkshire bowmen for John fighting in 
France and who won by m'arriage the arms of Serope which Chan- 
cel knew so welP Was it in these days that he mastered the 
dialect of the Noitheih students of his Reeve's Tale^' All this is 
pleasing guess-woik 

It IS not, hovevei, mere guess-work that, by the identification 
of ‘ iich hiir^ with Eichemont, Chaucer’s earliest oiiginal work 
of note i&i like Spensei’s, closely associated with the North May 
we mark the interesting coincidence that this particular corner of 
Yorkshiie is linked with yet another of Chaucer’s great contempo- 
laries^ John Leland tells us in his famous Ihne^ary They say 
that John Wyelif, Heieticus, was borne at SpresweU,- a poore 
^ illage, a good myle from Eichemont , It is a pretty coincidence, 
too, that to the country near Eichmond belongs' anothei poetic 
recoid of hart-hunting/^ — ^Wordsworth^s Sait-Leap Well 

, Frederick Tuprbr 

Univetsity of Vetmont 


BEIEF MENTION 

The Lay of Haveloh the Dane Ee-edited from ms Laud Misc 
108 in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Eev. Walter W Skeat 
Second edition levised by K Sisam (Oxfoid, At the Clarendon 
Press, 1915) The first edition of this excellent text-book is dated 
1902, Smce then, to quote Mr Sisam’s words, the criticism of 
Haveloh has been greatly advanced by t]he work of Heyman {^Stadies 
on the Haveloh Tale, Upsala, 1903] and Deutschbem [StuAien zur 
Sagengeschichte Englands, I Tetl Die Wihingersagen Hopnsage, 
Havelohsage, Tnstansage, Boevesage, Guy of Wanvichsage, Cothen, 
Otto Schulze, 1906] on the story, by Holthausen’s second edition 
1 1910], and Professoi Skeat’s discovery of the Cambridge Frag- 
ments.’^ But this cm rent of studies” flows on, as it should, and 
an article entitled "'The Aiithoi, of Haveloh the Dane" {Engl 
Etiul 48, 193-212) has appeared simultaneously with Sisam’s re- 
lision The writei of this last contribution to the subject contends 
that the English foim of the lomance lays baie the characteristics 
of an independent author, who " was not fm removed from the audi- 
ence winch he addressed, and that he steeped his tale, not in the 
atmospheie of conventional romance, as most minstrels would have 
done, not in the atmosphere of the Tikings, but in the atmosphere 
of eoniempoiwy, commonplace England " So far as its author has 
re-traced the distinctive features .of the English romance, there is 
merit in, this article Eesuming the account of Mr Sisam’s edi- 
tion, there is offered a "remodelled” Introduction; text and foot- 
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notes with slight changes (slight because of the steieot}X3ed plates) 
to secure closer confonmty to the ms , Notes, howevei, that ' aie 
for the most pait new and a thoio levision of what w’as alieacl}^ 
an excellent Glossary Altogether new is the added text of the 
Cambridge Fragments, printed with the utmost aceuiacy 

Skeat^s Introduction of sixty pages has been lemodelled'' into 
foity This, conti action represents both a loss and a gam The 
excising hand has removed many a line or paiagraph, by which 
Skeat in his unhuiried and rather discursive manner had meant to 
impart a wider interest to the matter in hand or to lecord contri- 
butory observations The difference between the method of the 
earlier and that of the later editor may be seen at once by com- 
paring the two forms of §3 The new section is shoitened by a 
page, but by his accuracy in revision and Ins selection of peitiiient 
details, Mr Sisain has fully justified the change On the other 
hand, Mr Sisam has rejected an opportunity in his section on 
Minor Versions^’ to engage the reader^s attention in an entei tam- 
ing and instinctive manner Skeat (§30) could not let the matter 
pass so lightly, and did enough in his enumeiation of '' the various 
forms of the story later than the English Lay to give the hint for 
a chapter on the diffusion of stones that could be made atti active 
to the beginner, and valuable to the scholar for the exhibition of 
principles and methods in literal y history Noi has Mr Sisam 
availed himself of the opportunity to write up in the best fashion 
the results of the efforts made by scholars to identify the histone 
elements of the story The apology that only a fe# v eeks were 
available for the task of revision cannot be accepted as satisfactory 
in so important a matter It is right to ask, Why this haste ^ Is 
it deahng fairly with those foi whom the book is ifitended to put 
forth hasty and incomplete work to Be kept in use' during the years 
this revision may meet 'the demands of the sales-room ^ Such ques- 
tioning IS not rightly answered by urging the fact that in this 
matter the latest investigators have ai rived at no complete result, 
that they contend chiefly for denials of this and suppositions of 
that Involved in the problem is too much of important national 
history and tradition tb be disposed of in a few over-compressed 
paragraphs At this point the reviser should have adhered more 
closely to Skeaf s method and recounted in brief form the available 
records of persons and places, so as to show m what the difldculties 
of the problem consist The madequacy of this portion of Mr, 
Sisam^e Introduction impels one to remind authors of text-books 
that Skeat never comrditted the too common mistake of not keeping 
in mind thruout an entire book a definite class of readers. He 
never made sudden transitions from lucidity and completeness into 
pre-suppositions thru which only the specialist could foUow His 
aim was to make all equally apprehensible to the particular reader 
' he had in mind Within the necessary limits of this notice, no parts ^ 
of Mr. Sisam^s work can be treated in detail. It is gratifying to 
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notice the excellence of his style, which is graceful and classic in 
its purity He handles grammatical and metrical matter with 
clearness and notable accuracy His notes are scholarly and com- 
pact, but never obscure He is direct and business-like (as the 
expression goes), and proves himself equipped for the best grade of 
editorial work One might dispute mmor detaijs, found here and 
there, or prefer a changed method of statement Thus, in trans- 
ferring from Skeat (p xxiu) observations on to and on a use of the 
infinitive, Mr Sisam (p xxxvii) might have disposed of a simple 
matter by giving a useful definition of the “separable prefix,” 
which should be understood as a separate adverb (the cited sub- 
stantive td-gang being subject to a different law of accentuation) , 
and he should not have perpetuated the misleadmg statement that 
“the mfinitive mood active [in some peculiar constructions] par- 
takes of a passive significance.” Finally, it will be found that the 
Introduction has been improved m the order and balance of its 
parts, and with advantage reduced in the number of pages at the 
sections relating to the language and meter of the poem, — sections 
that show admirably the leammg and editorial skill of the reviser 

J w B 


Sebastian Brant’s Narrenschvff of 1494 is one of the most im- 
portant of German ineimabula, not merely because there are no 
manuscripts extant, but also from the fact that we know that it was 
prmted under the direct supervision of the author, who was an 
expenenced proof-reader Zamcke’s edition (1854) gave a worthy 
reproduction of the text, but had to limit itself to a verbal descrip- 
tion of the wood-cuts, which are so mtimately connected with the 
text. This defect has now been remedied by the simultaneous 
appearance of two fac-simile editions. The one, prepared by TTang 
Koegler for the Qesellschaft der BihlwpMen CWeimar, 1913), 
gives an exact reproduction of the edition of 1494, without any 
explanatory matter, however, altho the temporary bmdmg in which 
the volume is furmshed seems to mdicate that it is to be supple- 
mented by a Nachwort of some sort The other edition by Eranz 
Schultz constitutes the first number of the publications of the 
Gesellschaft fur Msassische Lvleratur, (Strassburg, Karl J. Triib- 
ner, 1913) and offers in addition to the fac-simile text an intro- 
duction of 56 pages, dealmg in the mam with questions pertaming 
to the wood-cuts These vary at times in the different copies, — 
e g , on pp 188, 217, 252, the two editions, made from different 
copies, offer different illustrations, whereas on pp 26 172 178 
^r which differences are also noted by Schultz, the copies agree 
The last page of the text proper (312), with the pimteEs name! 
seems to exist in as many as four different states, to judge from 
the reproductions m the two editions. Other textual differences 
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are noted by Schultz on pp xii — xv, and a comparison of the leaves 
in question in the two fac-similes reveals additional differences, 
overlooked by the editor Eor example, hat — hatt, p 51, 5 , wil — 
vih 51, 15, 'ill — w%l, 51, 21, TJnd, 51, 26, keyn-Keyn, 51, 30 
Additional passages occur on pp. 52, 61, 62. These textual varia- 
tions can be found in all early printed books of considerable size, 
particularly in the German Bibles of the fifteenth century, in some 
of which a double and even three-fold setting of various leaves can 
be noted A discussion of the causes of these double printings, 
which Schultz IS unable to explain, would lead us too far 

When Zarncke published his edition of the Narrenschvjf in 1854, 
the edition of Eostock, 1519 (edited by C Schroeder, 1892), was 
considered to be the earliest Low German version In 1867 Zarncke 
discovered that the Library of the British Museum contained a Low 
German edition of Lubeck, 1497, and in 1900 Borchlmg discovered 
a second copy in the Eoyal Library at Stockholm This oldest Low 
German version has now been made accessible by Herman Brandes 
Dat Na7renschyp \on Hans Van Ghetelen (Halle, Niemeyer, 1914) 
Both of the extant copies of the original are slightly imperfect, but 
the editor, strange to say, did not use the Stockholm copy to com- 
plete that of the British Museum, but used instead the Eostock 
edition of 1519, because it was more accessible The translation, 
as may be seen from the title given above, is ascribed by the editor 
to Hans Van Ghetelen, and the book itself is assigned to the so-called 
Mohnkopfdruckere% at Lubeck, the other productions of which are 
enumerated on p xxi These data will probably stand the test of 
time, but at any rate it would be no more than proper either to 
have the title page anonymous, as in the original, or else to add the 
name of Sebastian Brant 

w K, 

Eichard Misyn^s English translation (1435) of Eichard Eolle 
of Hampole^s Incend^um Amor%s was published many years ago by 
the Early English Text Society and this version has latterly (1914) 
been done into English by Frances M M. Comper. If we except, 
however, the autobiographical chapter (ch. 15), which was included 
m early editions of Eolle^s writmgs, the work in its original Latin 
form still remained unprmted up to last year, when an edition of 
it, by Margaret Deanesly, was issued under the auspices of the 
University of Manchester (Longmans, Green & Co ) The treatise 
does not leave on the reader who is familiar with the religious 
liteiature of the Middle Ages any marked impression of originality, 
and it IS inferior in interest to the best of the same author’s tracts 
m English, but Eolle is so important a figure in the history of Eng- 
lish mysticism that an edition of the present work was desirable, 
and Miss Deanesly has accomplished her task with exemplary thor- 
oughness To be sure, her way had already been smoothed to a 
considerable extent by the researches of Miss Hope Allen of Ead- 
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cliife College, whose str±ing article on the authorship of The Fuel 
of Conscience (Eadeliffe College Monogiaphs, No 15) will be le- 
membered by students of Eolle Miss Allen made the happy dis- 
coveiy of the best manuscript — ^Emmanuel College, Cambridge ms 
35 — of the Incendium Amorts, and she also supplied Miss Deaneslv 
with a list of the other manuscripts of the Avoik, of which in Eng- 
land alone theie are twenty-six, all described with full details in 
the present edition Not many years after the composition of the 
original treatise a shortened redaction came into circulation, and 
by a singulai accident the best text of the Incendinm Ainoi is — that 
w^hich constitutes the basis of Miss Deanesly^s edition — is found in 
a manuscript (the above-mentioned Eiiiimanuel College, ms 35) of 
this abbreviated version into which the missing portions of the 
original text were copied from feolle^s autograph copy of the w ork 
in its authentic form The person who entered these missing jior- 
tions — and from Hollers owp. copy, as he tells us, — was dohn New- 
ton, treasurer of York Cathedral in the late foiiiteenth centuiy, 
and for a time, also. Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge In her 
Introduction Miss Deanesly gives (compiled from documentary 
sources) a biographical sketch of this woithy, and also an accomit 
of the foundation of Sion Abbey Newton^s maniisciipt belonged 
to a Biigittine sister of this abbey m the early yeais of the sixteenth 
century 

j D n 

In his Elementary Grammar of Colloquial French on Phonetic 
Basis {W Heffer & Sons> Cambridge, 1915, viii + 181 pp ), Mr 
6 Bonnard, Prof esseur au> Gymnnase de lausanne, has attempted 
to restate grammatical principles from the point of view of sound- 
change Some interesting conclusions are reached For example, 
Most nouns have in the plural the same form as in the singulai ” 
(p. 12), and Adjectives endmg in a consonant m the masculine 
have, as a rule, only one form for both masculine and feminine 
(p 15). Naturally, important exceptions are noted in each case 
A knowledge of phonetics bemg presupposed, paradigms, foims, 
and examples are printed m the script of the Association phonetique 
internationaUj but close o, mstead>of open,o, is nasalized through- 
out the book, and other modifications -are noted (p 2 ff ) As a 
grammar, the book has little, if any, value for elementary work, on 
account of the absence of exercises, questionnaires, and reviews, 
and its usefulness for reference or for advanced study is seriously 
impaired by its incompleteness (cf title). If the strictly phonetic 
method is *^^well on the way to becoming general (p vi), and 
if "a need has arisen for a French Grammar suitable for those 
learning the language on these Imes"" (p. vi), the present work 
can hardly be said to supply the need satisfactorily 


H. s w 
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SCHILLER’S INPLUEISrCB OH WILHELM MEI8TEBS 
LEHRJAHBE 

In Goethe’s Tag- und Jahreshefte for the year 1795 we find the 
following entry in regard to his Wilhelm Meister ^ ^^Schillei’s 
Theilnahme nenne ich znletzt, sie war die innigste iind hochste , ” 
and a year later he writes to Schiller in the same connection:^ 
^^Wenn dieses nach Ihrem Sinne ist, so werden Sie anch Ihren 
eigenen Einflnss daranf nicht veikennen, denn gewiss ohne nnser 
Verhaltnis hatte ich das Ganze kaiim, wenigstens nicht anf diese 
Weise, zn stande bringen konnen ” 

Goethe scholars have investigated this influence,® but none ol 
them have treated the subject exhaustively What is more, recently 
found material, such as the Theatrahsche Sendmg, renders unten- 
able many former conclusions and it seems, therefore, that the 
subject needs further investigation 

Goethe published his novel Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre in four 
volumes of which the first three appeared in 1795 and the last in 

^Goethes Werhe, Herausgegeben im Auftrage der Herzogm iSopliie von 
SacLsen, Weimar, 1892 (hereafter referred to as Werhe), xxxv, 50 

^ Brtefioechsel fsivischen SoMller und Goethe, Mit Emleitung von Franz 
Munker, Stuttgart und Berlin, (hereafter referred to as Bnefwechsel) 
I, 198 

®1 Duntzer a) Bjlautervngen su den deutschen Klasstlem, Erste 
Abtheilung Erlauterungen zu Goethes Werken, 3 Wilhelm Meisters 
Lehrjahre Leipzig, 1875 (hereafter referred to as ErUmterungen) b) Deut- 
sche NaUonal-L%tteratur, Herausgegeben von Joseph Kurschner 96 Band, 
Erste Abteilung, Goethes Werke 15, 1 and, Zweite Abteilung, Goethes 
Werke 15, 2 (Jioreafter refeired to as Kurschne^ ) 2 Graf, Goethe Uehe^ 

Seine Dichtungen, Erster Teil, Die Epischen Dichtungen, Zweiter Band, 
Frankfurt a M, 1902 (hereafter referred to as (7 m/), 3 R Borges, 

tiler Schillers Einfluss auf Goethes Dichtung Diss., Leipzig^ 1886 
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the fall of 1796 Each of these volumes contained two books 
Schiller did not see books one and two before they went to pi ess 
On December 6th, 1794 Goethe writes to him ^ ^^Leidei werden 
Sie die beideii eisten Buchei nur sehen, wenn das Erz ihnen sehon 
die bleibende Foim gegeben, Die folgenden werden Sie noch 
im biegsamen Manuskript sehen iind mii Ihreii fieundscliaftlichen 
Eat nieht versagen 

A month later Goethe sent the manuscript of book three to Schil- 
ler and shortly aftei paid him a tvrelve-day visit A good deal of 
this time was undoubtedly taken up by the discussion of Wilhelm 
Meistei and especially of the third book That Goethe lecei^ed 
suggestions from Schiller we know fiom one of his letters Toward 
the end of January, 1795 he writes to Schillei ® “^^Mem drittes 
Buch ist fort, ich babe es nochmals durchgesehen und Ihre Be- 
merkungen dabei voi Augen gehabt What these suggestions were, 
and the changes due to them, will probably nevei be exactly deter- 
mined 

In regard to Schiller’s criticism on book four we are moie fortu- 
nate When Goethe sent Schiller the manuscript of this book, he 
asked him to make marginal comments on doubtful passages Schil- 
ler did this and explained his objections to two of these passages in 
a letter ® In his first explanation he argued that m view of the 
tender lelations existing between Wilhelm and the Countess^ good 
taste would not permit the latter to offer Wilhelm money, especially 
through a third party, and that it was improper for Wilhelm to 
accept this money He suggested that the money be offered to 
Wilhelm as reimbursement for previous expenses and accepted as 
such 

To meet this cnticism Goethe either partly added, or at least 
considerably modified, the passage in chapter one beginning with 
" Der Baron trat herein ” to Der Baron hatte kaum das Zimmer 
verlassen ” It is clearly pointed out in this passage ® that Wilhelm 

* Brief loechsd, i, 58 « Brief wechsel, i, 72 f 

® Briefioechselt r, 68 Werke, xxii, 4 8 

®In a footnote to this passage (KursoJiner, xv, 1, 1^7 ) Duntzer makes 
the following comment “Merkwnrdig wird von Schiller der notwendigen 
Hauptverandemng niclit gedacht, dass das Geld von dem Grafen und der 
Grafln kommt, denn nach seiner Ausserung scheint das fruher nicht der 
Fall gewesen m sein Where Duntzer gets this idea is not clear It is 
nowhere stated that the money comes from both the Count and the Count- 
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has spent his own money to hasten the staging of certain plays^, and 
the words zartfnhlen and Delikatesse are undoubtedly due to 
the words Zartgefnhr^ and ^^Delikatesse'" in Schiller's letter 

In his second explanation Schiller pointed out that the three 
paits of the Hamlet discussion followed each other too rapidly and 
that it would be advisable to separate them by other important epi- 
sodes As will be seen by a comparison of Wilhelm Meisters Lehr- 
^ahe with the Theatralische Sendnngi,^ Goethe evidently also fol- 
lowed Schiller's advice here In book six of the Theatralische 
Sendung the three parts of the Hamlet discussion follow each other 
in rapid succession, the first appearing in chapter seven, the second 
in chapter eight, and the third in chapter nine This was very 
likely also the ease in the manuscript Schiller had before him In 
the fourth book of Wilhelm Meisters Lehr^ahre we find the first 
of these three discussions in chapter three, the second in chapter 
thirteen, and the third in chapter fourteen, chapters thirteen and 
fourteen in the main corresponding to chapters eight and nine of 
the Theatralische Sendung We thus see at a glance what changes 
Goethe made Instead of letting the three parts of the discus- 
sion follow each other m three succeeding chapters, the first was 
advanced ten chapters,^^ placing the long hold-up episode between 
it and the second We also find that the transition to the second 
part of the discussion has been lengthened and made less abrupt, 

ess, in fact it is clearly indicated that it comes from the Count Moreover 
Wilhelm has just received a gift from the Countess ( Werhe, xxi, 322 f ) 

^'Werlce, vols 51, 52 

^®In his Erlauterungen (p 22) Dunt25er advanced the theory that Goethe 
either partly added or elaborated the passage in chapter fourteen, beginning 
with “Wilhelm hatte nicht bemerkt” to “Serlo der eben.” Neither hap- 
pens to be the case This passage already existed in the Theatralische 
Eendung {Werke, Lii, 237, 1 23 — 247, 1 19) and would not have remedied 
Schiller’s objections Diintzer later recognized this and retracted {Kursch 
ner, xv, 1, 236), advancing the theory, still more incorrect, that Goethe 
politely Ignored Schiller’s criticism 

^ Duntzer very correctly felt that this part of the Hamlet discussion was 
out of place {Kursohner, xv, 1, 208, footnote), but this clue was not suf- 
ficient to suggest to him the real state of affairs That this part of the 
discussion was originally intended for book five is a mistake, partly due to 
the fact that Duntzer was not aware of the changes Goethe made in the 
Hamlet episode and partly because he, like other Goethe scholars { Gra/, i, 
2, 732), took it for granted that book six of the Theatralische Sendung 
corresponded exactly to book fotCr of the Lehr^uhre^ which is not the case 
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but whether or not this change is a result of Schillei^’s suggestion 
will probably remain undecided 

The manuscript of book five Goethe submitted to Schiller in two 
instalments, the first, ending with chapter twelve,^^ in June and 
the second in August 1795 Schiller was charmed by the beauty 
of the first pairt of book five, his only objection was that the part 
exclusively concerned with the theater was too long To this criti- 
cism Goethe replied Um so lieber habe ich Ihre Erinnerungen, 
wegen des theoretisch-praktischen Gewasehes, genutzt und bei ein- 
igen Stellen die Schere wirken lassen ” It is difficult to point 
out all the passages which were shortened as a result of this prun- 
ing, but we can probably deteimine some of them 

Here again the Theatral'iscjie Sendung is of assistance to us 
Its last two chapters roughly correspond to the first three chapters 
of the fifth book of Wilhelm Messiers Lehr^ahre and are almost 
entirely made up of episodes chiefly of interest to theatrical people 
In the Lehr^ahre they have practically disappeared and it is not 
improbable that this is largely due to Schiller’s objection 

To the second part of book five Schiller had two objections, 
first, that Publikums ” and Publici ” were used promiscuously 
and, secondly, that in the poem at the end a word had been used 
long which by virtue of its position vas kept short, and vice versa 
Goethe unified the genitive forms of Publikum ” to “ Publikums ” 
and apparently also remedied Schiller’s objections to the poem. 
We have an earlier version of this poem in the Theatralische Sen- 

“ <^af, I, 2, 770 f ^ Brief wechseli i, 95 

Ins Erlautemngen (p 27) Duntzer agrees that Goethe shortened 
some of the passages concerned with the stage as a result of Schiller’s criti- 
cism, but m his introduction to Wilhelm Meisters Lehr^ahre he states 
exactly the contrary (Kursehner, xv, 1, 14) The second conclusion is 
incorrect { Brief wechsel, i, 93-95) Cf also J H iScholte, Der ‘"Angel- 
punkt” in Goethes Theatralischer Sendung, Neophilologus^ i (1915), 
33-35 

"'Duntzer claims {Kurschner, xv, 2, 26, footnote) that Goethe shortened 
the passage discussing the difference between novel and drama, but this is 
doubtful If there was any shortening done here, it was not as a result of 
Schiller’s advice, for this passage is of general interest Moreover we know 
that Schiller uas very much interested in it himself {Graf, i, 2, 768). 
This error is no doubt due to the fact that Duntzer later took Goethe’s 
phrase theoretisek-praktisches Gewasoh too literally The letter in which 
Goethe uses this phrase can only refer to Schiller’s criticism {Briefmechsel, 
I, 93-95) Cf TeopUlolcgus, 33-35. 
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dung and by comparison we find that in the later version one 
woid has been shifted from a stressed to an unstressed position^ and 
v'hce versa The two hues in question read 

1 ) Allein mir druckt em Schwur die Lippen zu 

2 ) “ Allein em Schwur druckt mir die Lippen zu 

From what we know of G-oethe’s way of transplanting poems from 
the Theatrahsche Sendung to Wdlielm Me%sters LehTjahie, it seems 
probable that Schiller had the first of these two versions before him 
and that the two words which were changed are ^^mir” and 

druckt 

Although begun the first part of March^ book six was not com- 
pleted until the beginning of October/'^ and it is probable that 
Schiller only saw the first half of this book, the second not being 
completed in time to be sent to him before it went to press After 
complimenting Goethe on the excellent treatment of a subject abso- 
lutely foreign to him,^® Schiller called his attention to the follow- 
ing faults 1 That the leading motives of the plot were not 
sufficiently emphasized, 2 that the story seemed to have come to 
a standstill, 3 that the religiously inclined might find fault with 
the flippant treatment of certain passages, 4 that the appearance 
of the uncle seemed to point to a crisis and that this would break 
off the religious discussion before it had received adequate expres- 
sion 

Goethe replied to all of these objections, except number two. 
He granted their validity, but argued the difficulty of keeping the 
golden imddle in the first, and stated that his plan for book eight 
and the remaining part of book six avoided Schiller’s apprehensions 
in regard to numbers three and four Goethe had to hurry, because 
Unger was waiting for the manuscript, and it is unlikely that he 
made any changes in this part of book six To follow some of 
Schiller’s suggestions it would have been necessary to recast the 
entire first half of this book 

Probably disappointed because he had not seen the last part of 
book SIX before it went to press, Schiller urged Goethe to have 

^^Werke, Li, 260 

^^^Duntzer claims (Kursohner, xv, X, introduction, p 13) that book six 
was completed by the end of March This is incorrect (a) Brwfweohsely i, 
101, 105 f, 113, 118 (b) araf, i, 2, 782 f 

^Graf, I, 2, 783 Bnefwechsel, i, 80 ^ Btxefwechsel^ i, 104 
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the two remaining books ready several months before they weie 
due,^^ and offered to acquaint himself thoroughly with the fore- 
going part of the novel and try to ciiticize them genetically 
The effect of this new method of criticism on the final form of 
book seven must have been considerable Of the eight months 
during which this book demanded foremost attention the two 
poets were together nearly four At these visits book seven served 
as a kind of Stnckstrnmpf ” being repeatedly ref ei red to as 
such and undoubtedly received a good deal of attention, but we 
have no irecord of the discussions at these visits and’ therefore no 
means to trace Schiller^s influence on book seven 

In regard to book eight we are more fortunate, for the final 
discussion of this book was largely carried on by correspondence 
Schiller was completely earned away by the beauty of it and the 
novel in general It drew forth from him a senes of splendid 
letters which will always remain an excellent commentary on 
Goethe’s novel 

But Schiller also called Goethe’s atteiition to a number of faults 
and in some instances suggested remedies Foi convenience we 
shall treat these ciiticisms in two groups Those of the first gioup 
were the following 1 That Mariane has been unnecessarily sac- 
rificed to the plot, 2 that Wilhelm takes the loss of Therese too 
severely, 3 that the sentimental requirements of ‘the reader are 
violated at Mignon’s death, by the doctor’s premature speculations 
on embalming her body and by Wilhelm’s joyous reflections on 
recognizing the band on the doctor’s instrument case; 4. that the 
entrance of the Marquis is not sufficiently motivated, which could 
easily be done by making him an acquaintance of the uncle or 
Lothario, 5 that Sperata’s story might be shortened, 6 that it is 
to be regretted that the epithet schone Seele has been snatched 

^ Brief wechsel, i, 124 ^ Brief wechsk, i, 122 f ' 

** The only change which we can definitely point out in hook seven is due 
to Schiller’s wife and is of minor importance. She called Goethe’s atten- 
tion to the fact that in the first book he had c^rlled Manane’s, lover Norherg 
and m the seventh Normann {Brief weohsel, zv, 202) We have the manu- 
script of book seven and ihere the name Normann occurs twice {Werke, 
xx i n , 336) Goethe changed it to Ncrl^erg to conform to book one Nor- 
uno/nn is the name used in the Thedirdlische Bendv/fig and it is possible 
that the name Norlerg slipped into Wilhelm Meisters Lehr^ahre by mistake 
^ Brief weehsel, i, 181-212 
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away from Natalie^ 7 that the reappearance of the Countess is 
not sufficiently motivated^ 8 that Werner’s children are too old, 
9 that a few words of explanation ought to be given about the 
three misalhances at the end of the novel, preferably by Lothario 
A few days later Goethe sent Schiller a list of the changes he 
intended to make to meet these objections The list reads 

ZUM ACHTEN BuCHE 

1) Die sentimentale Eorderung bey Mignons Tod zu befriedigen 

2) Der Vorschlag des balsamirens und die Eedexion uber das 
Band zuruck zu rucken 

3) Lothario kann bey Gelegenheit, da er von Aufhebung des 
Feudal Systehms spricht, etwas ausserii v'^as auf die Heirathen 
am Schlusse eine freyere Aussieht giebt 

4) Der Markese wird fruher erwahnt, als Freund des Oheims 

5) Das Pradikat der schonen Seele wird auf Natalien abgeleitet 

6) Die Erseheinung der Grafin wird motivirt 

7) Werners Kinderii wird etwas von ihren Jahien abgenommen 

As will be seen by a compairison of this list with the first group 
of Schiller’s criticism, Goethe intended to remedy all, except num- 
ber one and number five, objection number two having been 
preiuously withdrawn by Schiller The resulting changes can all 
be more or less definitely traced Since we find no remedy men- 
tioned for Schiller’s first objection, we are probably conreet in 
assuming that Goethe passed it by Objection three, referring 
to Mignon^s death, Goethe seems to have remedied by inserting the 
passage beginning with Natalie winkte Theresen” to ^^Da die 
Preimdinnen in chapter five^® It is also possible that several 
minor changes were made In regard to number four Goethe fol- 
lowed out Schiller’s suggestion and made the Marquis an old 
acquaintance of the uncle 

It IS improbable, however, that Goethe took Schiller’s advice to 
shorten Sperata’s story,^® for no such change is mentioned among 
Goethe’s contemplated corrections, nor is it referred to by Schiller 
in his final review of book eight 

^Werhe, XXI, 333 ^Werkef xxiii, 204-6 

^ Werke, xxin, 148, 240, 248 f 

^ In his Erlauterungen (p 30 ) Duntzer thinks that Goethe probably did 
shorten this story, but^ he later changes his mind {Kurschnery xv, 1, 308, 
footnote). 

^ Bnefwechself n, 17 f. 
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Sehiller^s wish regarding the epithet schone Seele was likewise 
fulfilled by Goethe The name schone Seele is now used of Natalie 
on several occasions/® and on one of them it is clearly stated that 
she deserves this epithet even more than her aunt, the heioine of 
the Belenntmsse einer sclionen Seele Schiller^’s advice in regard 
to better motivation for the reappearance of the Countess was also 
heeded by Goethe/^ for it is now clearly indicated why the Countess 
is coming Schiller^s eighth objection, iref erring to the chronolo- 
gical error regarding the age of Werner’s children, Goethe remedied 
by changing Werner’s remark that his boys are able to figure, write, 
and barter, and that he has already set all of them up in business, 
to the effect that he anticipates their doing these things Goethe 
also carried out Schiller’s suggestion to have Lothario explain in 
a few words the three misalliances at the end of the novel He 
did this by letting Lothario theorize about an ideal state of mar- 
riage and very likely also added Therese’s remarks on this topic 

Goethe was pleased with the interest Schiller took in his novel 
and wrote to him a few days after he had received the first group 
of criticisms ^^Fahren Sie fort, mich mit memem eigenen 
Werke bekannt zu machen ” Schiller did so The result was another 
group of objections and suggestions which continue the first as 
follows 10 That there is too much of the accidental and super- 
natural which ought to be motivated from within the story , 11 that 
it IS not sufficiently indicated what is meant by apprenticeship 
and mastership, 12 that Wilhelm ought to be brought in contact 
with philosophy during his apprenticeship, 13 that it would be 
well if the Count honored Wilhelm by a certain dignified treatment, 

Werke, xxin, 184 f , 307 

®^Duntzer denies this {Kwreohner, xv, 2, 301, footnote), hut he over- 
looked the passage beginning with {Werke, xxin, 180) “ Er kommt nut ihr ” 
He was not aware of the fact that Goethe had decided to meet Schiller’s 
objection {Kursehner, xv, 1, 18, introduction) There is another error in 
this footnote The letter Duntzer refers to is that of July third We have 
no letter of June second 

^ (a) Werke, xxin, 135 (b) Bnefweohsel, i, 102 f 

^Duntzer denies this <a) Brlmtermgen, p 30 (b)' Eurschner, xv, 2, 

252, footnote), but he overlooked the passage m chapter two beginning with 
{WerJce, xxm, 146 f ) « Wie viel glucklicher wdren Mdnner und Frauen ” 

Duntzer would no doubt have avoided this mistake, had he had access to 
Goethe’s list 

^ Werke, xxm, 184, 1 6-20 


^ Bnetweeheel, i, 199* 
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14 that it would be advisable to have Jarno tell Wilhelm that 
Therese could not make him happy and point out to him what 
type of woman would 

Goethe also met most of these objections and suggestions. When 
calling Goethe^s attention to the fact that there was too much of 
the accidental and supernatural m the novel which ought to be 
motivated from within^ Schiller pointed out to Goethe that people 
for instance might ask 1 Why Wilhelm has been chosen as the 
object of the Ahhe's pedagogical experiments, 2 why the Alhe, 
or one of his friends, plays the ghost in Hamlet^ 3 why Wilhelm 

15 urged to quit the theater and at the same time assisted in the 
production of Hamlet^ 4 whether the AMe and his friends knew 
previous to Weiner’s appearance at the castle that they weie dealing 
with a close fiiend and relative when purchasing the estate, 5 where 
the Alle gets his information of Therese’s parentage 

All of these questions, except the first, are now more or less 
definitely answered , and the first as well, if we are to assume that 
the Abbe's words ^^Ein Kind, em junger Mensch, die auf ihrem 
eigenen Wege irre gehen, sind mir lieber als manche, die auf 
fremdem Wege recht gehen ” were intended as an answer Judging 
by the first of Goethe’s two letters to Schiller of July 9, 1796,®^ 
it is possible, however, that other passages are due to question one, 
for instance the paragraph beginning with Es ist sonderbar sagte 
Wilhelm” and one of Jarno’s remarks in chapter five®® The 
answer to the second and the third question we find in chapter 
five Question four Goethe seems to have answered indirectly 
by saying that Jarno and the Abbe did not seem surprised when 
Wilhelm and Werner recognized each other,^^ and number five we 
now find satisfactorily answered in chapter six 

^WerJce, xxiii, 167 

®^I)untzer misread part of this letter (a) Erlauterungen, p 32, 1. 4-7, 
<b) Brtefwechsel, I, 205 f Goethe’s answer is not negative, hut affirmative 
Werhe, xxiii, 167 f , and 214, 1 10-13 
WerJce, mn, 216, 1 16—216, 1 12 

"In his JEJrlauteningen (p 33) Duntzer states that Goethe answered 
question four hy the passage in chapter one beginning with (Wer^ce, xxin, 
134, 1 4-11) Wenn Sie es nicht diesem jungen Manne ” to “nicht bediirfe” 
But this is improbable, because" it does not ^answer Schiller’e question. 
WerJce, xxni, 133 

" Werhe, xxiii, 229, 1 11-14, and 232, 1 2-26 
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In addition to answering these questions Goethe seems to have 
heeded Schiller’s tenth objection in general by adding^ or elaborat- 
ing, certain passages, as for instance certain parts of the last half 
of chapter five,^® which are now largely given up to explaining the 
mysteries of the tower 

Objection number eleven Goethe met only partially and not 
altogether to Schiller’s satisfaction^® The latter had suggested 
using the second half of the Lehrbr^ef to bring out the difference 
between apprenticeship and mastership^ bnt Goethe used it largely 
to explain the mysterious machinations of the tower^ and it is 
improbable that he made any attempt to carry out Schiller^s sug- 
gestion The only change which resulted from objection eleven 
is in chapter five where Wilhelm figures as an art critic,^® but this 
only indirectly bears upon the mam issue 

We know from one of Schiller’s letters^® that Goethe fulfilled 
Schiller’s wish of bringing the hero of the novel in contact with 
philosophy during his apprenticeship The main changes which 
resulted from this suggestion are undoubtedly to be found in chap- 
ters one, five, and ten,®® but it is difficult to determine what they 
were 

To meet Schiller’s suggestion that the Count honor Wilhelm, 
Goethe either added, or elaborated, certain parts of chapter ten,®^ 
where the Count speaks of Wilhelm as an English nobleman. 

^Werhe, xxin, 209-21 

■^In a footnote to one of these passages Dnntzer makes the following 
comment {Kurschner^ xv, 2, 272) “ Weiin es in Schillers Brief vom 8 Juli 
heisst ‘Das aehte Buch gieht einen historischen Aufschluss uber alle 
Ereignisse, die durch jene.Maschinerie gewirkt werden^ so nmss es siebente 
statt achte heissen, da nur vn, 9 gemeint sein kann ’’ Dtintzer is mistaken 
about this The historical explanation of the events due to the secret 
society IS not to be fonnd in vn, 9, but m book eight {Werhe, xxni, 209-21) . 

^ Bnefwechsel, ii, 17 

^ Werhe, xxm, 211-18 

^ In his Erlwterungen (p 34) Duntzer says that Goethe earned out 
Schiller’s suggestion too far and suggest^ that a large part of chapter five 
{Werhe, xxni, 209, 1 18—219, 1 24) was perhaps added as, a result This 
in the light of the SchilXer-Goethe correspondence seems very improbable. 
{Bnefwechsel, i, 200-13, and n, 17) 

« Werhe, xxm, 199, 1 7—201, L 9 

^ Brief wechsel, n, 17 

^Werhe, xxm, 138 f, 211-19, 305 
Werhe, xxm, 291, 1 21—292, 1 23, and 293, 1 25—295, 1 7 
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Schiller’s advice m regard to number fourteen of having J arno tell 
Wilhelm that Therese is not suited to him was very likely not 
heeded by Goethe 

These are all the changes in book eight for which we know 
Schiller was directly responsible Theie is anothei important 
change however for which he was indirectly responsible When 
he advised Goethe that he ought to be more explicit as to what is 
meant by apprenticeship and mastership, the latter replied Ihr 
heutiger Brief deutet mir eigenthch auf eine Fortsetzung des Werks, 
wozu ich denn auch wohl Idee und Lust habe ” Although Schiller 
veiy likely did not have this in mind, Goethe, after a consultation 
with him, nevertheless carried out the idea and added, or elabo- 
rated, several passages so that they pointed to a continuation of 
the novel Such passages are to be found in chapter seven 

These are the mam changes in Wilhelm Meisters Lelujahe 
which can be definitely traced to Schiller There is no question 
however that Schiller’s influence was much greater, for the Schiller- 
Goethe correspondence can hardly be regarded as more than sup- 
plemental y to their personal discussions So far Schiller’s influence 
on Goethe’s novel has been greatly underestimated 

0 B Plath 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


® Duntzer agrees with this {ErlauterungOn, p 34 f ) , but thinks that 
Jarno’s jocose remark about the AhM and Natalie and Therese at the end 
of chapter five {Werhe, xxni, 219 f ) may have resulted from it This is 
very improbable, because the remark would not in the least have met 
Schiller’s suggestion 
^ Briefwechsel, i, 213 

®^This IS the first time we hear of a continuation of 'Wilhelm Meisters 
Lehrjahre and it therefore seems plausible that we would have no Wcmder- 
$ahre if it were not for Schiller Fourteen years later Goethe says in his 
Tag- und Jahreshefte ( Werhe, xxxvi, 60 f ) Der Gedanke der Wander- 
jahre, der den Lehrjahren so naturlich folgte, bildete sich mehr und mehr 
aus,” but this is no proof that he did not receive the first impillse to con- 
tinue the novel from Schiller 
Werhe, xxm, 235-41 
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Eigliteenth. centuiy editions of the poems of Shakespeare (the 
whole number of which is not great, since the poems were not then 
commonly included with the collected Works) begin with two 
which appeared in 1710, one published by Lintott, the other by 
Cnrll ^ The text of the former is based on the various originals, 
including the Sonnets quarto of 1609 and T%e Passionate Pilgrim ^ 
the text of the latter is from the garbled collection made by Benson 
in 1640 But CurlTs issue, though less fortunate in its sources, 
IS the more important for the history of the text, as it was followed 
by the later editors, like Sewell and Ewing, until Malone led the 
way back to the more authoritative early editions A revised 
edition appeared in 1714 

The Curll volume of 1710 bears the following title Works of 
Mr William Shakespeare Volume the Seventh Containing, Venus 
& Adonis, Tarqum & Lucrece And His Miscellany Poems With 
Critical Remarks on his Plays, &c to which is Prefix’d an Essay 
on the Art, Rise and Progress of the Stage in Greece, Rome and 
England.” The significance of the volume the seventh,” as has 
been generally understood, is in the fact that the book was intended 
as a supplementary volume to be sold to purchaseis of the set of 
RoWs Works of Shakespeare ^ There has been considerable uncer- 
tainty as to the editor of the volume, some authorities referring it 
to Charles Gildon, known to be the author of the essays it contains, 
others to a mysterious S N.,” because in some copies those initials 
are attached to the Dedication In the Cambridge Shakespeare, 
and certain other editions based on it, the readings of the Curll 
text of 1710 are referred to Gildon, and Sir Sidney Lee calls him 
editor of the supplementary volume of 1710 ” ^ On the other 

^Lmtott’s collection is in two volumes, the first bearing the date 1709 
* See N otes d Queries^ 2d ser , 12, 349, where the book is called one of 
the piratical productions” of Curll, and Jaggard’s B%Umgraphy, p, 434b 
In the latter, the reader may be confused by the omission of the opening 
words of the title, though they are given in full for the corresponding 
volume of 1714 . , 

» Introduction to the Clarendon Press reprint of the Sonnets, 1905, p 59 n. 
liounsbury [The Text of ^haheepeare^ 1906, p 73) puts xt thus ‘‘The 
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hand;, the British Museum Catalogue says (in brackets) ^ Edited 
by S and Jaggard follows this/ while Leslie Stephen^ m his 
sketch of Gildon in the D N B , mentions him only as the author of 
the essay prefixed to a volume published by Curll 

Having occasion to ask my friend Professor H D Gray to collate 
some passages in the Sonnets, in a copy of the Cm 11 Poems in the 
Hew York Public Library, I was so fortunate as to learn through 
his careful memoranda that in that copy the Dedication to the 
volume (addressed to the Earl of Peterborough) is signed, not by 

S H but by Charles Gildon ” ® The only other copies of the 
book which I know to be in this country are in the Barton Collec- 
tion in the Public Library of Boston and in the Library of the 
University of Illinois Both contain the S 'N ” signature A 
misprint which I noted in one of the latter copies (p 428, as 
omitted at the beginning of line 9 from the bottom) has apparently 
been corrected in the New York (^^ Gildon ^^) copy, and this seems 
to confirm one’s natural conjecture that the issue containing the 
full signature is the later Mr Frank Chase, of the Boston Li- 
brary, has suggested to me, ^^in view of the known character of 
Curll and Gildon, and the tortuous manner of publication of the 
volume of poems — the attempt to graft it on the successful edition 
of the plays, published by Tonson — ^that the suppression of Gildon^’s 
name may well have been deliberate, and the mysteiious S N may 
st^nd for Sine Nomine It remains only to imagine, as one pleases, 
what circumstances may have led to the later substitution of 
Gildon’s name In any case, as both Professor Gray and Mi 
Chase have kindly pointed out to me in correspondence, the writer 
of the Dedication refers to himself as the author of the essays that 

volume was apparently edited by Oildon, at least he contributed to it half 
its contents ” 

* Oddly enough, Jaggard inaeits in brackets “Edited by Charles Gildon^’ 
under the hmtott volume, and in a note refeis to Malone and Bodd as 
having connected the collection with Gildon The only remark on the 
subject which I have been able to find in Malone is to the effect that 
“spurious editions of Shakespeare’s Poems have also been published by 
Gildon, Sewell, Evans, etc” {"Works, 1790, i, 234), and this doubtless 
refers to the Curll edition See also Drake, Bhahespeme and Hs Times, 
1817, 11, 59 

®A subsequent comparison of the page with a tracing from one of the 
“ S N.” copies shows that the two forms of the page are typographically 
identical, the name of Gildon standing exactly on the line of the “ 'S X ’’ 
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follow, and the writer of the Eemarks on the Poems opens them 
by saying “I come now to Shakespear^s Poems the Publication 
of which in one Volume, and of a piece with the rest of the Woiks, 
gave occasion to my Perusal of his other Writings, hence if 
Gildon wiote any of the critical material, he also wrote the Dedica- 
tion and edited the volume And since we have at least one copy 
containing his signature, it appears that all doubt on the subject 
may be put aside 

The edition of 1714 still bears CurlPs imprint, but would seem 
to have been issued in accordance with some arrangement between 
him and Tionson, since the title of the new edition of the Works 
(that IS, Eowe^s second edition) now includes the words, To the 
last volume is prefixed, I An essay on the art, rise, and progress 
of the stage,^^ etc , — this being the supplementary volume of Poems ® 
The title of the supplementary volume is now Works of Mr 
William Shakespeare Volume the Ninth,” and the contents are, 
in general, the same as those of the volume of 1710, except that 
the Dedication is omitted ^ But the text is newly revised, and in 
more than a perfunetoiy way, — at least for the Sonnets, to which 
my detailed investigation has been confined This text is not 
listed by the Cambridge editors among those which they consulted 
and collated, whether from having escaped their observation ® or 
from being regarded as a mere reprint of that of 1710 Lee also 
passes over it in his enumeration of the eighteenth century editions 

® The Cambridge editors list the 1714 Works as of eight volumes, whereas 
the title 3 ust cited has reference to nine in all, and for this reason it has 
occurred to me that there may have been another issue with different title- 
page and With no reference to the supplementary volume Lounsbury puts 
it thus '‘To Eowe’s second edition of 1714, which appeared in eight 
duodecimo volumes, this reprint of the one brought out in 1710, containing 
the poems, was joined as the ninth volume ” 

^The reader must be warned against an extremely perplexing aspect of 
Jaggard’s entry of this book {Bibliography^ p 434 b) He lists two volumes 
of Poems under 1714, the one just described and another with the title 
" A collection of poems, in two volumes,” etc As this latter title was that 
of the Lintott collection df 1710, we are led to expect another issue of 
that text To add to our perplexity, the volume is attributed to Gildon’s 
editorship, and the only findmg reference is to the Boston Library No 
such book IS known at the latter institution, nor is it in any of the British 
catalogues, it appeals, in fact, to be a myth 

® See note 6, above 
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of Sliakespeare^s Poems ® The only textual note making reference 
to it which I have found in -any edition of the Sonnets is one on 
Sonnet 46, line 9, m Miss Porter^s First Folio Edition, and this is 
mysterious from being unique In leality, this 1714 volume not 
onl'v gives us a new and interesting revision of the text, but was 
evidently used freely by Sewell and Ewing in the subsequent editions 
prepared by them 

I can best show the charactei of this text by giving a list — since 
it seems never to have been collated — of the chief new readings it 
furnishes in the text of the Sonnets, classified, for convenience, ac- 
cording as they seem to represent coriections of eriois or the making 
of new errors (Such a distinction as this is, of course, more or 
less uncertain and disputable, but I base it merely on the consensus 
of opinion indicated by modern texts, and reser\e for a third brief 
list leadings of passages still in dispute) 

1 Co7 1 ecUom made xn 1 71Jf. 

Sonnet 27, 2 Q t)ava%lh 1714 tiavel (so also Sewell, attributed 
by the Cambridge editors to Ewing) 

28, 12 Q guxVstj, 1714 guild’s! (i e gild’st, an important per- 

manent correction, attiibuted to S) 

29, 10-12 Q then my state, {Lxlce to the Larhe arising) 

From sullen earth, 1714 then my state, Like to the lark 

® Introduction to the Clarendon Press reprint of The Passionate Pilgrim^ 
1906, p 51 

In other words, of the numerous other readings of the 1714 text Miss 
Porter gives not one, everywhere following the Cambridge editors in erron 
eously attributing its readings to Sewell and others, or omitting them 
altogether An amusing feature of her edition is that in the list of “edi 
tions consulted” our text is listed under the name of Darby (who was 
Curirs printer), and the abbreviation "Dar” is indicated for it Nowhere 
in the volume, however, is Darby, in abbreviated or other form, honored by 
an allusion, the one reading I have mentioned (^^’cide” for ‘^side” m 46, 
9) being attributed to “Gildon, 1714” Since Miss Porter would seem to be 
guiltless of any immediate acquaintance with the 1714 text, I am quite 
at a loss to conjecture the source of this one note 

^^The immense majority of the references to Sewell (hereafter indicated 
by S) are to his second edition, 1728 Indeed the number of agreements 
between his 1725 readings and those first introduced by the 1714 editor 
IS so small that it appears probable that he made no use of the latter’s 
work until 1728 
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arising From sullen earth (another permanent cor- 
lection, followed by but attributed to Ewing, 1771) 

46, 9 Q side this title, 1714 ’eide this title (attributed to S) 

58, 7, Q patience tame, to sufermce, 1714 patience, tame to suf- 
ferance (so S, but attributed to E) 

63, 5 Q travmldj 1714 traveFd (so S, attributed to E) 

64, 14 Q loose, 1714 lose (so S, attributed to E) 

65, 6 Q wracJcfull, 1714 wreckful (attributed to E) 

69, 3 Q that end, 1714 thy due (an important correction, sup- 
planted by Tyrwhitfs and Malone’s ^^that due,” attri- 
buted to S) 

77, 1. Q were, 1714 wear (attributed to S) 

80, 11 Q wracht, 1714 wreck’d (attributed to S) 

97, 14 Q the Winters neere, 1714 the winter’s near (attributed 
to S) 

110, 6 Q Asconce, 1714 Askance (attributed to S) 

2 U^roneous oi unique readings of lllJf 

7, 12 Q tract, 1714 tiach (attributed to S) 

12, 4 Q cuds or silver'd, 1714 curls are &e (an attempted cor- 
rection, followed by S and B, supplanted by Malone’s 
curls all,” attributed to S) 

14, 8. Q oft predict, 1714 ought predict (so S and E, attributed 
to S) 

23, 4 Q strengths abondance, 1714 strength abundant (so S and 
E , attributed to S) 

23, 12. Q more hath moie eaprest, 1714 hath not more &c (not 
found elsewhere) 

29, 12 Q sings himns, 1714 to sing (so S and E, not noted) 

35, 9 Q in sence, 1714 incense (so S and E, attributed to E) 

62, 4 Q my heart, 1714 the heart (not found elsewhere) 

69, 11. Q churls their, 1714 their churl (so S and E , attributed 
to B) 

72, 6 Q for me then mine owne, 1714 for me now, than my (a 
revision of the 1710 reading — found also in S and E — 
for me now, than mine own ”) 

83, 2. Q faire, 1714 face (not found elsewhere) 

84, 14. Q fond on; 1714 fond of (so S and B , attributed to Gildon, 
i 6, the 1710 text)* 

85, 3 Q Reserve, 1714 Preserve (not found elsewhere, save as ms 
conjecture) 

87, 6 Q that niches; 1714 those riches (not found elsewhere) 
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89, 9 ^%n my tongue^ 1714 on my &e (so S and E; not noted). 
98, 1 Q have 1714 I have (not found elsewhere) 

104, 4 Q f arrests j, forest (so S and E, not noted) 

105, 14 Q never kept seate^ 1714 did never sit (not found else- 

where, but its influence appears in the S-B reading ^^have 
never sate^^) 

110, 2 Q the view^ 1714 thy view (so S and E, not noted) 

111, 4 Q mannerSj 1714 custom (not found elsewhere) 

112, 4 Q ore-greene^ 1714 o^er-look (not found elsewhere) 

117, 7 Q saiUj 1714 sails (so S and E, attributed to S) 

118, 1 Q, to make ovr^ 1714 you make your (so S and E, attri- 

buted to S) 

118, 8 Q there was true^ 1714 that was truly (not found else- 

wheie) 

119, 1 Q poti07iSj 1714 potion (not found elsewhere) 

119, 7 Q SpheareSj 1714 sphere (not found elsewhere) 

125, 1 Q ^VerH ought to me^ 1714 Wheie it ought to be (so S and 
E, attributed to S) 

131, 1 Q art as so as^ 1714 ait so (so S and E, attri- 
buted to S) 

134, 4 Q 7esto)e to be my^ 1714 restore to me, my (so S and E, 
except for the comma, the reading of 1710) 

142, 2 Q on^ 1714 upon (not found elsew’'here) 

145, 11 Q fie^idj 1714 friend (not found elsewhere). 

146, 7 Q vnheivtorSj 1714 in Herriots (this extraordinary read- 

ing, not found elsewhere, seems to be due to the 1640 
spacing in heritors ^^) 

3 Readings of 171Jf. in doubtful passages 

28, 9 0, to please him thou art bright^ 1714 to please him, thou 

&e (this punctuation, found in many modern editions, 
was followed by S, E, and Malone , the Cambridge editors 
attribute it to Dowden and Hudson) . 

51, 11 Q naigh noe dull fleshy 1714 need no &c (attributed as a 
conjecture to Kinnear, since adopted by Butler and 
Walsh) 

85, 5. Q other write ^ 1714 others write (so S, E, Malone, and a 

number of modern editors, attributed to S) 

86, 11 Q victors of my silence^ 1714 victors, of &c (do ) 

95, 12 Q all things turneSj 1714 all things turn (do.) 

125, 4 Q Which proves j 1714 Which prove (do ) 


o 
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The upshot of all this is perhaps not greatly to the ciedit of our 
1714 editoi, since his misreadings outnumber his impro\ements of 
the text 5 but at least he does not appear to be lacking in zeal and 
initiative In general he follows closely the text of the Curll \ol- 
ume of 1710 (this, of couise, does not appear from the e\idence 
here set foith, but is obvious to one comparing the two editions), 
and it IS probable that he used it as the immediate basis for his 
text, there is some evidence, lioweiei,^^ that he used independently 
the Benson lolume of 1640 As to who he was, there is no definite 
eMdence, but if Gildoii was indeed the maker of the text of 1710, 
there would seem to be no reason to doubt that this is his ovn 
revision of his earlier work (he lived till 1724), and we may then 
properly denote the two Curll texts as Gildon 1st and Gildon 
2nd ” 

The influence of the readings of the 1714 text has sufficiently 
appeared In the later editions of the eighteenth century they recur 
abundantly, and so largely have the readings formerly attributed 
to Sewell been shown to be due to the editor of 1714, that SewelFs 
importance in the history of the text of the Sonnets dwindles de- 
cidedly Not that his text was nothing more than a reprint of 
the poems as they had previously appeared,’’ as Lounsbury has it , 
he furnished, for the Sonnets, between twenty-five and thirty new 
readings of some individuality, apart from matters of punctuation 
and the like, but the sum total is very little compared with what 
was done in the texts of 1710 and 1714 We may say, then, that 
if these two editions were the work of Gildon, he is the one 
important predecessor of Malone in the making of the text of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets 

Eaymond Macdoitald Aldeit 

Leland Stanford Junior University 


^ Such as tlie error noted above xn 146, 7 

“ The Tewt of Shakespeare^ p 73 Some observations of the textual notes 
of the Cambridge editors should have warned against the inaccuracy of 
this statement, yet in fact, as has appeared from our list of readings, it 
is much neaier the truth than one would have supposed 

Of these a few ai e mere blunders , a few are corrections of some value, 
such as “One’’ for “Our” in 90, 9, “proved a” in 129, 11, and “I” for 
“eje” m 152, 13, two or three represent interesting guesses, as “ o’er- 
skreen” for “ore-green^’ in 112, 4, and “me, thinks Fm dead” in 112, 14, 
and two are still sub judice, viz, “she gave thee more” in 11, 11, and “0 
let mj looJxS ” in 23, 0 



DIE DOPPELDETJCKE DER ZWEITEN COTTASCHEN 
AUSGABE von GOETEFS WERKEn 


Yon Doppeldiucken dei zwexten Cottaschen Ansgabe der Werke 
Sind bisher nni solche des ersten und nennten Bandes bekannt 
ge%\oiden^ Tatsachlieli liegen nun die samtlielien Bande 1-10 in 
eineni Doppeldruck (B^) Yor, der ansserlieh, d. h, was Titel, 
Jalires- und Seitenzahl betriflt, dnrchaus mit dem Ongmaldruck 
B ubereinstimint Dass Goethe von diesei naclischuss-Ausgabe 
gewusst babe, ist zu bezweifeln, dass er dnrchaus keinen Anted an 
del Korrektur derselben hatte, darf man als sicher annehmen, ob- 
schon die angenscheinliehen Druckfehlei des Origmaldrncks an 
vielen Stellen veibesseit sind Im grossen und ganzen bietet 
]edoch B den korrekteien Text, da die eigenen Dinckfehler und 
willkurlichen Aenderungen von B^ weitaus zahlreicher sind Dei 
Zweck des nachschusses war also nieht etwa, einen korrekteren 
Text zu liefern, sondein einfach, die abnehmenden Bestande des 
Verlegers zu erganzen Kach Goethes Entwurf des Kontrakts 
{Bnefe, Bd 25, No 7022, vom 20 Peb 1815) wurde Cotta das 
Verlags-Recht bis Ostern 1823 zugestanden Die Hohe der Auflage 
wurde nicht erwahnt, demnach darf man annehmen, dass fur diese 
zweite Cottasche Ausgabe ahnliche Bedingungen, wie bei der ersten 
gelten sollten^ Der Verleger durfte also eine beliebige Anzahl 
von Exemplaren drucken lassen, musste sie aber vor dem festge- 
setzten Termine Ostern 1823 verkaufen was dann noch ubrig blieb, 
wai Makulatur Es lag demnach im Interesse des Verlegers, nur 
soviel Exemplare drucken zu lassen, als er mnerhalb des Termins 
zu verkaufen hoffte Augenscheinlich uberstieg die Nachfrage 
Cottas Erwarten, denn im Jahre 1817, als Band 1-8 schon gedruckt 
waren, wahrend am Satze der Bande 9 und 10 noch gearbeitei 

^ In der Weun Ausg xiv, 251 von Ench Schmidt, und daraufhin n, 299 
von Gustav v Loeper erwahnt Dabei hat jedoch v Loeper die beiden 
Drucke nicht immer streng aus einander gehalten, wie z, b aus der Lesart 
zu 37, 15 im 2 Bande zu ersehen ist, andereiseits fehlen im Apparate des 
1 Bandes auifallende Lesarten von B, wie z b 138, 50, 192, 21, 293, 2, die 
V Loeper doch hatte bemerken mtissen, %venn er den Ongmaldruck B 
benutzt hatte 

"Vgl M L N xxvr, 133 
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wurde, fand der Verleger erne grossere Aiifiage notig Die Bande 
1-8 mussten neu gesetzt werden, sowie die Bogen 1-17 des neun- 
ten^ und Bogen 1-5 des 10 Bandes Fur die Bogen 18-27 des 9 
Bandes (S 273-419), und Bogen 6-25 des 10 Bandes (S 
81-395), sowie fur die Bande 11-20 liegt in alien von mir emge- 
sehenen Exemplaren nur einmaliger Satz vor Dass die ersten Bogen 
des 10 Bandes schon vor den letzten Bogen des 9 Bandes ge- 
druckt waren, beweist die Pussnote au£ S 368 des 9 Bandes, die 
feich auf S 21 des 10 Bandes bezieht 
Fur das Jahr 1817 als Erscheinungsjahr des Doppeldrucks B^ 
spricht feiner eine andere Tatsaehe In diesem Jalire erschienen 
namlich die beiden fur die Besitzer der Ausgabe A hergestellten 
Gedicht-Bande, die den ersten Band der Ausgabe A ersetzen sollten, 
und dementsprechend den Titel Ersier Band, Erste Altlievlung, 
und Enter Band, Zweyte AMlie%lung, tiagen Das Datum ist 
1817 Der Tiext diesei beiden Bande ist jedocli mit B® identiscli, 
indem nur die Bogennorin entsprechend abgeandert wurde 
Ooetlie's We'the I Bd 1 Ahtl} und Goethe's Werke I Bd 2 Ahth 
Obsclion mir eine \ollstandige Kollation dei in Betracht kom- 
menden Bande der Drucke BB® vorliegt, sollen an dieser Stelle nur 
die interessantesten Lesarten aus jedem Bande angefuhrt werden 
Dass ■von B"^ beemflusst worden sei, ist kaum anzunehinen, trotz 
der manchmal ubereinstimmenden Lesarten dieser Drucke Da- 
gegen sind in einigen Banden der Weimarer Ausgabe die Lesarten 
von B® mit der Sigle B bezeiehnet 
Duielisebnittlicli entfallen auf jeden Band etwa 300-350 Yarian- 
ten, die jedocb zum grossen Teil rein oithographisch sind. Yon 
den ubrigen entfallt ein betrachtlicber Bruchteil auf die Interpunk- 
tion. In den ersten Banden setzt B konsequent giebt, dies, Punct, 
Cagelle, fafzte, hefzest, gehufzi, und ahnliche Formen, wahrend B* 
dafur giUj diefz, Punkt, Kapelle, fasste, hessest, gekusst, schreibt 
In einzelnen Bogen des dntten und vierten Bandes von B, und 
fast durchweg vom funften Bande an, finden sich auch im Origi- 
naldruck die Formen mit ss,^ wdhrend dagegen die Schreibweise 
dies, Punet u dgl. beibehalten wird 
Im folgenden Yananten-Yerzeiehnis werden die ublichen Siglen 
gebraucht, und zwar bedeutet • 

S Goethe's Sehriften Leipzig, 1787-1790, 8 Bande 
S" : Goethe's Sehriften, Leipzig, 1787-1791, 4 Bande, 
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IST Goethe^s ISTeue Schriften Berlin, 15'92-1800, 7 Bande 
A Goethe’s Werke Tubingen, 1806-1808, 1% Bande 

B Goethe’s Werke Stuttgart, 1815-1819, 20 Bande 

B^ Goethe’s Werke Wien iind Stuttgart, 1816-1822, 26 
Bande 

0^ Groethe’s Werke Stuttgart, 1827-1830, kl 8° 

C Dieselbe Ausgabe in 8° 

N®, A\ A®, B® Die Doppeldrucke der betreffenden Aus- 
gaben 

H Handschriften, wie sie im App der Weimarer Ausgabe 
(W) beschneben smd 

EESTEE BAHD S 101, 2 Eallest wieder B (Druchfehler) , 
Fullest wieder B® 113, 14 Stunde denn noch nicht B, Stunde 
noch nicht B* 130, 21 Die festen Pormen B, Die besten Pormen 
B^ 141, 2 Sehe Niemand kommen ^ BB^C^, Sehe Hiemand ren- 
nen ^ B*C Der Eeim beweist, dass B^G die bessere Lesart haben 
die fruhere Lesart wird in Apparat von W nicht erwahnt 195, 22 
erneuern B, erneuen AB^B*C*C 

ZWEYTEE BAND S 29, 3 anzutreten ) B, anzuordnen 
B® 35, 2 Turn BC% Thurm B^B® 149, 17 Deines gleichen B, 
Demesgleichen B® 186, 7 Stellt’ B, Stellt B®, 198, 7 Seeligen B, 
sehgen B" 240, 10 Maas B, Mafz B" 288, 3 Gedult B, Geduld 
B-” 

Oben wurde darauf hmgewiesen, dass die beiden Ersatzbande des 
Jahres 1817 nut dem Titel Erstei Band, Erste AhtJie^lung,, und 
Ersier Band, Zweyte Aliheilung, von dem Satze des eTsten und 
zweiten Bandes von B® abgezogen smd TTra dies anschaulich zu 
machen, sei auf folgende Stellen hmgewiesen,, an denen die betref- 
fenden Drucke aufs genauste ubereinstimmen . Band 1, S 171, 9 
steht der Punkt hinter hervor zu hoch, S 225, 11 steht das Semi- 
kolon hmtep verehrt schief , S 240, 11 stehen die zwei ersten Buch- 
staben des Wortes Liedchen zu hoch, S 254, 22 steht Eeichmit 
anstatt Reich mitj S 297, 10 steht das Komma hinter Pflanze zu 
hoch, S 321, 8 steht das ch des Wortes mich zu hoch* Band 2, S. 
106, 17 steht der Punkt hinter meder zu hoch, S 142 unten stehen 
hmter gesUllet zwei Kommata, S. 191, 7 steht Junglmd anstatt 
Junglmg, S 200, 1, steht Bceensent anstatt Recenseni, S. 222, 12 
steht verdunis anstatt vcrdienfs. 

Pemer ist zu bemerken, dass die zweibandige Eznzelausgabe der 
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Qedichte des Jahres 1815, trotz der kleineren SeitenzahF von dem 
umgebrochenen Satze von B abgezogen ist Man vergleiehe z B 
un ersten Bande die Stellen 101, 2 Fallest, 163, 9 wohlbekanut, 
183, 3 festllchen^ 208, 2 Bs war em Kind’ das, 327, 6 BetUnnen 
{arntM Bettmen) , 356, 6-6 vernahme’ns (anstatt vermhmen’s) 
an all diesen Stellen kehrt der Satzfehler in der Binzelansgabe wie- 
der Nur S 277, 3 bat B den Satzfehler Begluclcteu, wahrend die 
Einzelausgabe richtig Begluckten liest Im zweiten Bande lassen 
sicb zwar keine Pehler dieser Art nachweisen, es liegt jedoeh auch 
hier derselbe Satz vor 

DEITTER BAND ' S 5, 17 Junkei AB^ Jnnger B, Junge B= 
15, 3 nnd fleissig BC'C, noch fleissig NAB'B*. 106, 24 Wie jam- 
mert NN“ ABB^ C, Wie jammerte N“ B“ 144, 4 Bandern und 
Elintern B, Bandern und Elittern B° 199, 12 ohneraehtet ABB\ 
ungeachtet B“ C 226, 19 wie er letzt BB' 0^ C, wie er jetzt 
NAB’ 266, 3 Demohngeachtet ABB’, Defzungeachtet B’ 

VIEETBR BAND S 39, 21 die Weise B, diese Weise B’ 
47, 7 sagte man B, sagt man B’. 75, 26 Magdchen B, Madcheii 
AB’B’C’ 289, 14 Bildnifz B, Bild B’ 295, 2 Unordnung B, 
Ordnung B° 346, 6 Preunden B, Premden B’ 372, 18 regel- 
massig BC’ (DruckfehUr) , reehtmassig AB’ B’ C 386, 14 genung 
B, genug B’ 437, 16 nieht B, nichts AB’B’C’C 497, 23 angstlieh- 
sten B, angstlichen B’ 

PUNPTER BAND S 16, 7 zu heftig A’ A’ BB’ C’ C {Drack- 
fehler), so heftig HAB“. 59, 2 Alcestens B, Alcests B° 70, 24 
begleltet B, begleitet B’ 172, 20 dem Reich BC’ 0 {Diuckf) 
das Eeich AB’B’ 273, 5 Arsirend B {Druckf ), Arsiren B’ 326, 
1 Gewalt B, Gestalt B’ 336, 21 Kronungsornat B, Konigsornat 
B‘ 359, 3 Nun moehte ich doch B, Nun ich mochte 'doeh B“. 
386, 17 thoriche BB’, thbrichte B’ 0’ C 433, 16 Staubgetummel 
B, Staubgewimmel B’ 

SECHSTEE BAND. S 20, 1 Schenk’ B, Schenkt B’ 39, 16 
wegschwmdet B, verschwindet B’ 48, 23 blinken B, blicken B’ 
In der Hempelsehen Ausgabe fuhrt Strehlke obige Lesarten von 
B* fur B an 56, 26 Weisling B, Weislmgen B’ 70, 6 Wirthhaus 
BC’, Wirthshaus AB’ B’ C. 133, 19 Geht mir ABB’, Geh’ mir 
B’ C’ 0 162, 12 Em Bundel B, Einen Bimdel B* , 211, 7 Hast 

*Der erste B4 von B entWlt vm + 364, der zweite, x 4-292 Seiten Die 
Gedichte 1816 weisen dagegen nur vm 4- 266, und vm -h 207 Seiten auf 
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da BC^ C {Druchf ), Hast du 406, 12 die erste Stunden 

SAB, die ersten Stunden B^ B® C 414, 26 Vergebung B, Ver- 
zeihung B“ 435, 15 unuberselilichen B, uniiberwmdlicheix 
442, 4 ist Buenco fort B, ist Bnenco B^ 446, 14 uber dem B, uber 
den B"* An den vier letzten Stellen sind in W die Lesaiten von 
B® als diejenigen von B angegeben, da R M Meyer bei der Herans- 
gabe des Clavigo B^ anstatt B benntzt hat 

SIBBENTEE BAND S 23, 7 vorenthaltan B, vorenthalten 
B^ 68, 2 sagP ich^s B, sagf s ich B^ 82, 15 Isfs nns B {Diuckf ), 
Ist iins B^ 92, 1 Apollens B, Apollons B^ 133, 2 sonst verier B, 
sich verier B^ 134, 26 wilder Trieb B, milder Trieb B“ Wein- 
hold, der Heransgeber des Tasso m der Weimarer Ansgabe, hai 
hier, wie anch an anderen Stellen, B^ nnd nicht B benntzt 147, 28 
fodern ABG'C, fordern B^ B^ 200, 22 fordre ABO^ C, fodre B*^ 
236, 16 beyden Armen B, beyden Handen B^ 241, 11 Vollkoinmne 
B, Vollkommner AB^B^C^C 252, 19 diese Stirne B, dieser Stirne 
AB^B^C^C 257, 21 an jalie Klippen hin ABB"^, an jahen Dfexn 
Inn B® 260, 30 betrapren B, bedanern B"* 334, 19 inich bedroht 

B, dicli bedroht B^ 415, 3 fiirchP er sie B, fnrcht er ihn B® 
ACHTER BAND S 20, 23 Will sie nicht beqnemen BB' 
{Diuckf ), Will sie sich nicht beqnemen AB® C 49, 8 Gestehst 
mir nun B, Gestehst dn nun B^ 110, 8 Bluhet BB^ O’’ C (Druchf.), 
Bluhtet SAB" 160,17 Nebenthal S^AA^BB" (Druchf), Nebel- 
thal SB" C^'C Die Weimarer Ansgabe verzeichnet den Druckfeh- 
ler nur fur B 220, 9 schone Gestalt B, schone Gewalt B" 302, 9 
was es soli B, was ich soil B" 332, 14 Weisen BB^ (Druchf.), 
Weise AB" 345, 2 wenn er B, well er B" 379, 11, 12 * Dies 
Zeilenpaar wird in B" wiederholt 440, 17 ich hatte Puls BB^ 
(Druchf ), ich halte Puls B" C 
NETTNTEE BAND S 14, 2 Schauspiel B, Beyspiel B". 33, 
28 ich her’ B, ich horf B" Hier, wie auch nnten, S 133, 10, hat 
V Loeper in der HempePschen Ansgabe B" anstatt B benntzt 35, 
19 Pergament ist BC^ Pergament, ist AB* 64, 24 TJndene B, 
TTndine B" 79, 23 beqnemen B, benehmen B" 92, 14 dictirt B, 
dictirP AB" B" C" 133, 10 Nur fort B, Nun fort B", 150, 14 
schone meine Lunge B, schone meiner Lunge B" 160, 8 Muss 
gehn^ B, die Zeile fehlt B". 185, 17 Zum , . Sanger! B, 
die Zeile fehlt B". 248, 17 die Achsen B, die Wagen B" Von 
Bogen 18 an smd BB® von demselben Satze abgezogen. 
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ZEHNTEE BAND Nnr die Bogen 1-5 sind neu gesetzt In 
der Regel sind diese Bogen gleichmassig, d h., sie gehoren in dem 
betreffenden Exemplare samtlich zum Drucke B oder Verem- 
zelt finden sich jedoch andere Znsammenstellungen;, wie z b ein 
Exemplar in meinem Besitz die Bogen 1, 2, 4, 5 der Gattnng B"^, 
dagegen Bogen 3 der Gattnng B anfweist Der Oiigmaldrnck 
lasst sich dadurch bestimmen;, dass der Zeilenschluss konseqnent 
mit A nbereinstimmt;, gegen B® Auch textlich stimmt B meistens 
mit A nberein an einigen anffallenden Stellen hat jedoch B® den 
besseren Text^ welches dadurch zu erklaren ist, dass die nachtrag- 
lich entdeckten Drnckfehler Ton B fur B® vermerkt wurden, oder, 
dass die noch vorhandene Dfuckvorlage von B bei der Korrektur 
von B® benntzt wurde Bei der Ausgabe letzter Hand wurden 
diese Verbesserungen von B® nicht berucksichtigt, da von B 
abstammt 

S. 17 trete B, trette B^ 7, 21 alles was AB^, alles, was B, 
Alles, was B® 10, 8 Schauspielerinn B (Druclcf)^ Schauspieler- 
innen AB® 17, 22-24 dass er Aufmerksamkeit hat auf 
sich Ziehen konnen BC^, dass er Aufmerksamkeit auf sich 

Ziehen konnen AB^ B^ 19, 13 Sagen sie B (Druckf ), Sagen Sie 
AB^B®G" 27, 6 0 Pfui ABB"C^ Pfui B® 46, 19 Wo deine 
ABB^ C^, Wie deine B® 54, 10 werden^ BG\ werden, AB^B® 
55, 1 wir bleiben BG", wir blieben AB" B® 73, 3 Heligthum B, 
Heiligthnm B®. verzeih^ ABB^ verzeih B®* 

Die ubrigen Bande weisen, wie schon oben bemerkt, nur einma- 
ligen Satz auf Nur das Inhaltsverzeichnis des 13 Bandes ist 
zweimal gesetzt, doch lassen sich keine textlichen Abweichungen 
nachweisen Desgleichen ist die Musikbeilage dieses Bandes zwei- 
mal gestochen, und zwar mit einigen kleinen Abweichungen S 1 
Ghmrig~hiu~ma B, Ghiunghiuma B^ S* 2 Ga-da-ve-re B, 
Ca-dave-re B® In der Gattnng B® sind auch die Verszahlen 
grosser als in B In emigen Exemplaren gehort Seite 1 der Musik- 
beilage zur Gattnng B, Seite 2 dagegen zur Gattnng B® in anderen 
Exemplaren ist es umgekehrt Welcher Stich tatsachlich der 
fruhere ist^ lasst sieh nicht entseheiden 


W Kueeelmbybr 



HOW SHAKESPEAEE SET AHD STETJCK THE SCEHE 
POE JULIUS CM8AR IlST 1599 


An admiring German, travelling in England in 1599 with cre- 
dentials that privileged him to see the Queen eat and to dine with 
the Lord Mayor also then made his respectful bow to the theatres 
of the English Capital 

“Every day about two o^eloek in the afternoon in the city of 
London, two or three companies of actors in diffeient places make 
it lively for one another which shall draw the best and have the 
biggest audience ” 

So wrote this German, Dr Thomas Platter in his diary of his 
journey recently unearthed by Binz ^ Dr Platter himself visited 
two of these London theatres Portunately, he mentions them with 
particulars enough to identify one of them as Shakespeare^s Globe 

On the 21st of September, he says, he “with his companions was 
ferried over the water to the straw-thatched house to see the Tragedy 
of the first Kaiser, Julius Ceesar, acted extremely well with scarcely 
more than fifteen persons 

Thanks to this item and to the adventurous research of Dr 
Wallace who has made certain the other facts backing such infer- 
ences, we can now know that Shakespeare^s noble Eoman political 
play was written 'in the young maturity of his powers at thirty-five, 
in the flush of his successful launch into theatre ownership, and 
during the first year of his promising new partnership in the pst- 
built Globe 

Prom Juhus CcBsar^ more notably perhaps than from any other 
one play of this period, may be inferred the strength of his ambition 
to be the master-hand in the stage managing of his new theatre 
In this tragedy his skill in the technique of his own stage challenges 
attention Unusual and bulky properties were used in the first 
three acts He opens up his drama w’lth a telling bit of stage busi- 
ness prophetic of his plot 

This stage business makes one of his special properties more 
than picturesque It makes ^lt useful Attention is drawn to it 
conspicuously, and the entire action centering upon 'it is so shaped 

^ Thomas Platter^s J^ei^elericht quoted by Gustav Binz, Londoner Thea- 
ter und Schauspiele' im Jahre 1599,” AnglirO^ xxn, 456-464 , 
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as to cut into the heart of the political situation in Home and bring 
it home to the audience 

“Certaine Commoners" — ^his Carpenter, Cobblei, and other me- 
chanics of Eome — enter “ over the Stage " to decorate one of 
Cffisar’s “Images” with a ceiemonial wreath and “ strew flowers” 
along the path Ciesar was expected to take in his forthcommg 
Triumphal procession Obviously the head commoner has just time 
to put the crown on the statue before the two Tribunes can enter 
and catch hun at it 

They hpe their suspicions They enter hard on the heels of 
those strewing flowers, and come on in the same way, — “ over the 
Stage after them to berate them for thus honoring Cassar and 
strewing flowers in his way They rapidly catch up with the 
leader and ply him with questions 

The words ‘ over the Stage ” m the first stage direction are the 
clew to the manner of these lively entrances But for just these 
words we must go back to the stage directions of the original pro- 
ducer Will Shakespeare They have been omitted from the modern 
text Yet this descriptive stage direction is precisely what helps,— 
together with the inferences properly to be drawn from the dialogue 
as to the right action to go with it,— to make the manner of this 
first entrance plain The head commoners — ^the carpenter and 
cobbler who “leade” their fellows “about the streets” — are 
meant to troop on with their companions from the place of their 
entrance at one side of the rear-stage, out toward the audience and 
then to wheel over to the opposite side along the front of the closed 
rear stage Here the “ Image ” of Cssar had been erected 

After the angry Tribunes had driven the herd of commoners away 
from the “Image,” one of the Tnbuhes— Flavius, turns back there 
He tells the other Tribune to go down towards the eapitol on the 
sme side that the commoners had used in making their exmni. 

Go you downe that way towards the Oapitoll, This way will I ” 
Obviously he makes for the opposite side where the “Image” 


He goes with a gleam of mtention m his eye He makes for it 
m or^r to tear off the royally banded coronet that the saucy cob- 
bler had put on it And he would have his comrade do the like 
by any other of Caesar’s images he may come across that are so 
decorated The other questions their' rights" May we do so? You 
know It IS the feast of LupercaU " Flafrus has by ttis time reachea 
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the place he made for. He flings his answer back over his shoulder. 

It is no matter, let no Images he hung with Csesar^s Trophees ” 
Suiting the action to the word, he snatches off the wreath Having 
done this, he too turns to go off stage the same way the rest had 
taken He lets Flavius know that it is his 'intention to follow 
him ^^Ile about — ^and very much as a boat comes about is 
descriptive of the requisite action for his course on Shakespeare^s 
stage — ^^Ile about and drive away the Vulgar from the streets. 
So do you too &c^^ Having by this time reached the place wheie 
they all made their entrance, he has come where he could toss behind 
scenes the offending crown wreathed with its suggestive royal band 
of ribbon His words match the gesture These growing Fea- 
thers pluckt from Cgesar^s wing, will make him flye an ordinary 
pitch Who else would keepe us all in servile fearfulnesse 

Casca informs us later that these two Tribunes were put to 
silence for “pulling Scarffes off Caesai’s Images Shakespeare 
takes the trouble to put this infbrmation into Casca^s talk to 
tell the audience what came of this action It completes the inci- 
dent ]ust enacted and gives it its full meaning With his usual 
profound shrewdness as a dramatist and his usual skill as a stage 
manager he picked out this little episode from his Plutarch as the 
right thing to start his play with The dramatic purpose of the 
first Tribune in returning to the “ Image, his action when against 
his companion's scruples h'e dares to snatch the crown from Csesar^s 
head and fling it in the dust, brings out at a stroke by that token 
better even than his words the intense animus then uppermost in 
Eoman politics One party was quite ready “ to choose Csesar for 
their king ” The other would brook “ Th^ eternal Divell to keepe 
h'ls state in Eome As easily as a King ” 

Shakespeare obviously intended his third estate to hold^ both 
parties in the balance until he was ready to let the “ Commoners 
dip the scales m the decision of the questions Csesarism raised 
The manner of the entrances “over the Stage toward Osesat’s 
“ Image endows that bit of stage business centering on that prop- 
erty with a dramatic relevance not to be spared from the right 
production of Julius Cwsar ‘ 

The craft of Cassius in making the noble Brutus a catspaw in the 
conspiracy against Caesar is again manoeuvred by means of special 
stage properties and effects 
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The action during the conspiracy scene is kept well up stage and 
in the shade of Brntns^s Orchard ^ Sudden flares of lightning and 
rolls of thunder add to the terror of Casca^s fright and Caesar’s 
half-concealed alarm Ben Jonson’s scornful testimony as to the 
‘'^roll’d drum” and the nimble squib” that makes afeard the 
gentlewomen” is authority enough for Shakespeare’s mode of sub- 
stantiating his repeated stage directions Thunder and Light- 
ning ” at the start of the scene, Thunder still ” a little later, 
Thunder” again as Brutus leaves his orchard to assassinate 
Caesar — an appropriately ominous mutter left out by modern edi- 
tors “ Thunder and Lightning,” as Caesar, suddenly waked by the 
pother, bursts out of his house eaily next morning in his Night- 
gowne ” 

In the gloom of the midnight simulated by such contrasts with 
sudden light, Cassius enters to do what he before said he was going 
to do this night ” But he would not be seen doing it and while 
thi owing in a scroll at Brutus’s window he is so startled by the 
approach of Casca across stage that he cries out Who’s .there ^ ” 
Nobody knows anybody in the obscurity of this stage midnight 
save by voice or gait Only Cicero knew Casca at once, Shake- 
speare’s intentionalness in such stage details may be banked on 
It IS clear that only Cicero was accompanied by a torch-bearer 
Cicero’s torch-bearer opens the scene literally to make the intended 
stage night visible Cicero hails Casca, no-tices his breathlessness, 
asks him why he stares so, and Casca has the limelight on him,” 
so to speak, to show the audience how scared this awful night has 
made him Cassius, at Brutus’s window, in the midst of his stage 
business of throwing in his scroll, is startled by Casca’s step So 
are they both by Cmna until Cassius knows him by his gait. He 
now gives Cmna the rest of his scrolls and the Stage business with 
them is emphasized. He is to throw one in at the same window, 
place one in the Prastor’s Chayre ” and set up one in Waxe upon 
old Brutus’s statue ” 

To the secret effect of this skulking about of the conspirators in 
the dark is added the obscure picture in the background aloft, of 
their mysterious movements as they assemble at their rallying 
place— “ Pompeys Porch,” m the upper rear stage. ^ In Plutarch, 

® For Shakespeare’s habitual use of trees on his stage, see " Hamlet as 
Shakespeare Staged It,” m The DranUL, Aug and Nov., 1915 
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Cassius neither writes the scrolls nor throws them in at the window 
Shakespeare, our stage manager, is responsible for all this 
Brutus's Window" is again the occasion of an effective bit of 
stage business seeming to be introduced for no other purpose than 
to make good use of it again with relation to the scrolls and the 
darkness 

Enter Brutus in his Orchard " Thus the original stage direc- 
tion puts it more picturesquely than the modern edited form 
of it Leaving his house, lepresented by the proscenium door 
opposite to the one by which Caesar had gone home, the audience 
sees Brutus come out doors and amid the darkness of the foliage 
look vainly for the light of any stais to tell the progress of the 
night He calls his boy to light a taper in his study The audi- 
ence IS warned to watch for it when Lucius goes in to kindle it 
From inside the window alieady made noticeable by the stage busi- 
ness of Cassius and Cinna, the little spark of light suddenly shines 
out Masterly trifle ^ The remote touch familiar to every mental 
association of a lonely watch light at night seen from outside the 
house IS gained Besides, by means of it what was in that scroll 
Cinna had just thrown in is to be made clear The boy who found 
it where Cinna threw it completes its stoiy by bearing wntness that 
it is the very one He is ^^sure it did not lye there" when he 
went to bed The nimble squib running on a wire sufficed for the 
exhalation whizzing in the ayre " of that tempestuous night by 
whose light Brutus reads aloud this scroll 

By the time the conspirators knock within" at the Orchard 
gate below, and then file through under the trees, muffling their 
faces “ even from darkness," the ominous eventfulness of this 
stormy night for Caesar and for Brutus too has convinced the nerves 
Joint magic of scenic effects dovetailed in with the dramatic dia- 
logue has wrought the miracle 

Plutarch mentions Brutus's tribunal (or chair) where he gave 
audience during the time he was Praetor" But by the cunning 
of stage producei Shakespeare's scenic economy this chair serves 
a double purpose. It was the public pulpit later whence both Bru- 
tus and Antony addressed the people This is betrayed by what 
one of the Plebeians says of Antony "Let him go up into the 
publike Chaire " That it was mounted on -steps is evident Nor 
only from this one passage " Noble Antony " is repeatedly bidden 
to "go up" and "come downe" Barher, when Brutus went to 
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this same chair announcement was made that ^^the Noble Brutus 
IS ascended 

It clearly was a massive looking chair, architecturally placed upon 
a platform built against the rear-stage structure. Its stairway 
down from the upper-stage balcony and up from the lower floor 
afforded Cinna, when sent to lay his scroll there, a chance to climb 
on up to the upper-stage balcony and do ^ust as he was bid All 
this done, Eepaire to Pompeyes Porch, wheie you shall find us^^ 
Cassius could have come on stage before, conveniently en route to 
Biutus’s ^^Window,^^ fiom this same Porch where the rest 
stayM for his return 

The Statue of old Brutus to which Cinna also affixed a scroll 
balanced the Image of Caesar, standing both of them on the 
ground-floor level flanking the rear-stage front A tragic anti- 
thesis^ — In itself a monumental presentment of the dramatico- 
political clash of the plot. 

As to Brutus^s "Window” there is a striking vestige of evidence 
imbedded in the dialogue later It comes in then for a tell-tale 
mention that gives away the whole airangement 
Besides the Image, Statue, Chan, and Window on the outer 
stage, there were set up inside the rear-stage Cassar^s " Seate ” of 
state, the benches the Senators occupied, and the statue of Pompey 
at whose foot Caesar was struck down 
After the fall of Caesar it was Shakespeare’s stunt to get the 
total property lumber on outer and inner stages off This he 
forthwith does with vigor and swift picturesqueness, without break 
in the action and in the eyes of his public Again he does it by 
means of unifying his stage business with his dramatic speech and 
plot-action at exactly the moment of balance the third estate holds 
in its hands ready to dip either way, — ^for Brutus and anti-Csesarism 
or for Antony and the surviving spirit of Julius Csesar. 

The same speech that turned the scales for Caesar, the same emo- 
tion aroused by Antony in the Plebeians solved also Shakespeare’s 
need as a Stage manager The Plebeians, driven to mutiny by 
the creator of Antony’s eloquence, at one and the same coup, act 
as his stage hands to strike the scene 
They "plucke downe Benches,”— there go the seats of the Sena- 
tors ^ " Formes,”— there go the Chair-platform and steps ^ They 
"plucke downe Wmdowes,”— there goes Brutus’s window » Plu- 
tarch’s corresponding phrase has no "Wmdowes” m it Nor any 
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Benches It runs thus others plucked up forms, tables and 
stalls about the Market-place Shakespeare took this hint But 
out of it he used only what suited his peculiar purposes It suited 
them to add Windows and Benches An odd word — Windowes^^ 
— to put in, otherwise ^ 

All this to make a funeral pyre for Caesar, to turn the course 
of tragedy at its climax with a ^ ripping scenic mob-activity, and 
-^et also clear the way foi the bare stage, which the battlefield 
scenes of the lemaining Acts requiie 

Chaelotte Poetee 

Boston, Mass 


DID BYEOISr WEITE A FARRAGO LIBELLU 

The English Revieio for August 1915 reprinted, from the prob- 
ably unique copy in the possession of the late Bertram Dobell, A 
Fairago Libelh A Poem, Chiefly imitated from the First Satire 
of Juvenal Punted for Mr Haichaid, 1806 This piece Dobell 
ascribed to Lord Byron, fourteen pages of commentary being de- 
voted to the support of hxs theory The world of letters rests 
under such a variety of indebtedness to Dobell that any opinion 
of his must be received with respect, but I think it can be shown, 
not that Byron did not write the satire (to prove such a negative 
111 the absence of positive identification of the real author being 
impossible), but that we need other proof than Dobell advanced if 
we are to accept his contention 

Upon the life of no English poet has there beaten so fierce a 
light as upon Byron’s, Shakespeare’s alone excepted A prion, 
therefore, the likelihood is small that any poem of his should lie 
perdu for a century The chance is lessened when Byron’s tem- 
perament IS considered , it is hardly conceivable that he would write 
a satiie, print it, and suppress it, without a single reference to it 
appearing in his letters Dobell compares the suppression of 
Fugitive Pieces (not Poems, as he gives the title) , but to that case 
Byron refers six times m his letters (i, 105, 107, 108, 110, 112, 
113) and twice in his poems (i^ 114, 247) Only evidence of the 
most unimpeachable kind could overcome the inherent improba- 
bility of Dobell’s theoiy Does he submit such evidence? 

Much stress is laid on a long series of parallels between A Farrago 
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and Enghsh Ba/rds and Scotch Reviewers, with an occasional echo 
in other poems by Byron. The total impression may convince 
a casual reader — ^the force of such an argument depending largely 
on the cumulative effect — ^but, if we examine each parallel in turn 
(a task rendered difi&cult by the curious number of misreferences 
that Dobell gives), the value of the argument almost entirely 
disappears 

There can be no sort of significance in parallel references co 
ballads at a time when Scott, Lewis, and others were collecting 
or composing many, and translations from the German were popu- 
lar; nor in the quotation of a specially characteristic passage from 
Thalabaj nor in the use of the word letchers — sufficiently com- 
monplace and found, if it need be remarked, in the works of 
Dryden and Churchill, authors studied by Byron and the writer of 
A Farrago, and in fact by all satirists of the decline Scott is 
alluded to in both satires, but literal y satire of the first decade of 
the last century could not well ignore The Lay of the Last Minstrel 
Hayley, too, receives notice, it would have been more remarkable 
if two writers had not agreed in singling out for condemnation the 
author of The Trmmphs of Temper Nor is praise of Pope, the 
master of all satirists who follow him, noteworthy And the argu- 
ment IS much overworked when parallel uses of the phrase Poetry 
and Prose are regarded as evidence of identity of authorship 
Dobell emphasizes the fact that in two passages, otherwise unlike, 
the word h%m is italicized To this the writer of a brief notice 
in The Athenaeum of August '5' (p 99) has replied that the 
italicizing is merely an endeavor to stress the demonstrative pro- 
noun as in Latin This is certainly correct Both writers use and 
italicize the word ^^hell” in the sense of a gambling-house But 
the term was widely used ^ust at that time and is italicized because 
it IS slang Both use italics frequently. But this is merely a sur- 
vival of eighteenth-century form In both poems there are strong 
expressions of dislike of Scotland, a parallel vitiated as argument 
(even were the resemblance not exceedingly small) by Dobeirs own 
admission that Byron was using “a common and vulgar accusa- 
tion The author of A Farrago tells how at school he declaimed 
a passage in praise of a statesman, with this Dobell compares 
Byron^s allusion to the death of Pitt m the poem On the death of 
Mr Fox He also notes that Byron learnt to declaim at school. 
So do most boys, and most are fond of choosing the Virtues of 
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great statesmen for their subject, I have myself listened patiently 
to dithyrambs upon Mr Eooseielt Finally, the nntinstworthiness 
of this method of argument is well illustrated by the importance 
that Dobell attaches to the fact that in both poems Dr^den is 
called great and careless ” Neither,” he writes, are good 
or appropriate epithets, and therefore they were unlikely to be used 
by more than one writer ” On the contrary, great ” had become 
almost the conventional epithet to apply to Dryden The phrase 
great Dryden next” occurs in Addison^s Account of the Best 
Known English Poets (line 116), Pope has great Dryden^s 
friend” (Epistle to Dr Atluthnot, line 141) , Churchill has (The 
Apology, line 376) 

Here let me bend, gieat Dryden, at thy shrine 

The epithet careless” is precisely in accoid with the reeei\ed 
Mew that Diyden was ^^less correct” than Pope Dryden himself 
calls his verse unpolished, rugged”, Pope speaks of Dryden^s 
copiousness (Satires, v, 213) with evident leference to the com- 
parative carelessness and hence abundance of his writings In the 
Biographia Literarm (chap xx) Coleridge uses the very word 
careless ” to describe part of Dryden’s work 
With all respect it must be said that the impression left by this 
series of parallels (I pass ovei several even less noteworthy) is 
chiefly of DobelFs predisposition to find startling and confirmatory 
resemblances These are not there 
His other arguments may be summarized and commented upon 
briefly (1) The punctuation of A Farrago is in several places 
clumsy , Byron punctuated badly True , but this is a fault to be 
found in many a privately printed poem such as A Farrago appear:^ 
to be (2) At the top of the title-page is an inscription, ^^From 
the author,” which Dobell says is a good deal like the early writing 
of Lord Byion” and seems to bear a perfect resemblance to 
that of Lady Byron, his mother” Is it unfair to see in such a 
judgment a desire to hit the niarik at least once in two shots — a 
good deal like Byron’s writing and perfectly resembling his 
mother’s^ Has any expert in c,alligraphy examined the inscrip- 
tion? (3) Much is made of resemblances m cadence and rhythm 
between A Farrago and English Bards It needs, however> but the 
slightest acquaintance with the satire of the period to realize how- 
stereotyped those cadences that Pope had established had become. 

3 
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The piosody of A Fa) rag o is, in a word, of the hackneyed common- 
place boit legnant at the close of the so-called classic period and 
surviving in only too much of Byron A similar objection meets 
Dobelhs aigument from lesemblances of vocabulaiy, he ha^ 
neglected to recall the strait limits and hide-bound conventions of 
the poetic vocabulary of the time, limits narrowed further by the cus- 
tom of translating Latin authors who supplied many writers with 
identical phraseology (4) At the bottom of the first page of A Far- 
mgo IS a note “Written at Twickenham, 1805^^ True, there is 
absolutely no record of Byron’s ever liaMiig been to the place, but “ we 
may be sure that he would go there,” says Dobell complacently, and 
immediately after he speaks of Byron's visit to Twickenham as 
though it weie an established fact (5) He finds in Byron’s letters 
two uses of the woid “libellus” and one of the word “farrago” — 
not, be it said, in proximity to each othei Upon this argument I 
offei no comment (6) His lack ot logic is most cleaily shown in an 
attempt to draw a parallel between A Fan ago and “ Childish Eecol- 
lections” m Homs of Idleness In the latter poem Byron refers 
to a bitter personal satiie that he had written but had, in a more 
generous mood, suppressed This suppressed satire, Dobell argues, 
was A Farrago There is no personal satire m it, “what I would 
suggest, howevei, is that A Farrago, as originally written, may 
have contained the ^deadly blow’ which Byron speaks of, but 
that on his friend’s submission the young poet suppressed it, and 
published his satire without it” Stated baldly this argument 
amounts to saying that Byron speaks of having written a personal 
satire, A Farrago is not a personal satire, therefore A Farrago is 
the poem to which Byrons refers 

Dobell answers by anticipation two objections that may be ad- 
vanced against the ascription of the poem to Byron that he could 
not have composed and printed such a work without our having 
some record of the fact, and that the style is too mature for Byron 
in 1806 To the first he replies that if he has proved that Byron 
IS the author, then “obviously it is useless to argue that he could 
not have written it” Obviously, but has he established his case^ 
The maturity of style he accounts for by thfe fact that Byron was 
following in the footsteps of Juvenal To me A Farrago seems 
rather the maturity of dulness than the precocious effort of genius, 
the painstaking effort of some forgotten classicist, not the imme- 
diate precursor of English Bards Two further positive ob^jections 
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to Byron’s authorship may be advanced The enduring interest of 
English Raids lies in its scores of references to the poet’s contem- 
poraries , its satire is extremely personal A Fan ago, on the other 
hand, contains hardly one such reference Secondly, for the model 
of his satires Byron was more indebted to GTifford than to Pope, 
as has been abundantly proved by Fuess A Farrago is written 
by a slavish imitator of Pope, to set down my marginal cross- 
references would be tedious, any reader can establish them for 
himself 

Samuel C Chew 

B'lyn Maiv7 College 


FEOSIFE’S MARQUISE IF UAYARE 

Molike’s indebtedness to La Belle Plaideuse of Boisrobert foi 
^aiious incidents of F Avars has been frequently pointed out 
Among otheis Professor Moritz Levi, m his article on ^^The 
Sources of L’A\are,'’ Mod Lang Notes, xv, 19 ff, an 1 agam, in 
the introduction to his edition of F Avars, (D C Heath & Co), 
has indicated the most sti iking points of resemblance That the 
influence of the earlier play may serve to explain the denouement 
suggested by Frosine at the close of the first scene of the fourth 
act does not appear to me, however, to have been sufficiently 
stressed 

The passage is a familiar one and need not be quoted Frosine 
suggests a scheme for deceiving the miser and winning his consent 
to the marriage of Cleante and Mariane, by means of a pretended 
Marquise of liower Brittany, whose willingness to give Harpagon 
all of her wealth by marriage contract would induce him to marry 
her and give up Mariane. 

In a note to these lines in his edition. Professor Levi cites the 
play of Boisrobert for examples of the strange Breton names to 
which Frosine alludes, but not as a source of the plan itself. W 
Knorich, in an article on the ^^Quellen des Avare von Moliere,” 
in the Zeitschnft fur Franzosv>che Spiacke und Liieratur^ viii» 
51-67, mentions the fact that this episode is treated at length in 
La Belle Plaideuse and gives quotations showing the comic effect 
of the use of the queer names, but e\en he does not lay much stress 
on the resemblance 
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In La Belle Plaidetuie, it is true, there is no false marquise from 
Brittany, but a real countess whose title and wealth is at stake in a 
lawsuit. In order to dazzle the eyes of the miserly father and win 
his consent to her marriage with his eon, she assumes the title and 
is credited with fictitious estates by her valet. She inquires about 
large sums of money, which she pretends are due her, when she 
knows that the miser' and his friend are overhearing her. The 
father is so attracted by the prospect of such a magnificent mar- 
riage for his son, and for his daughter, whom the brother of the 
supposed countess agrees to take without a dowry, that he gives his 
consent, and signs the contracts, without further investigation. He 
leairns, too late, that the countess is the very adventuress from 
whom he had been trying to save hie son. A favorable decision of 
the lawsuit is announced opportunely, and the odium of the decep- 
tion is lessened by the fact that the so-called countess actually 
obtains her title and estate. 

In riew of the well-established, fact that Moli^re knew and used 
the play of his predecessor, in other scenes, it is clear that, he had 
this episode in his mind when he attributed a similar expedient to 
Frosine’s inventive genius. This will serve to explain, tho not to 
justify, the insertion of this suggested denmement, to which no 
further reference is made. It may have been in the author’s 
thought actually to develop it, as he had done other incidents which 
he found in the previous play, and that he gave up the idea because 
it would have failed to solve the mystery of ValSre’s birth, have 
rendered unnecessary the theft of the casket, and, in other respects, 
have been an inadequate solution of his main plot. In this case, • 
the contemplated ruse would have been left as a piairk of Frosine’s 
■ready imagination and fertility of resources, (which Mesnard and 
Frofessor Levi suggest was its purpose) and, also, to hint, at other 
weaknesses of a miser’s nature. 'We may have our doubts, more- 
over, as to whether the stratagem would have succeeded so well 
with the wily Harpagon as with the more gullible Amidor of La 
Belle Plaideme. In any case, I do not believe that Moli&re would 
have thought of this if it had not been suggested by the plot of the 
other play. 

Several minor points which, to my mind, are the result of BiTnilnr 
suggestions, may be mentioned, as I have not seen them referred to 
elsewhere. 
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Erosine^s plea of her need of money to meet the expenses of a 
lawsuit, \^hich utterly fails to touch the flinty heart of Harpagon, 
lb the same as that successfully employed by the mother of La Belle 
Plaideuse to stimulate the generosity of her daughter’s suitor 
Much of the action of Boisirobert’s comedy takes place in ^^la 
foiie Saint Germain/^ which may have suggested the allusion to the 
fair in L" Avars, tho Professor Levi believes this refers to a different 
fan ^ 

The miser of La Belle Plmdeuse, as does Harpagon, possesses a 
carriage and pair which are not in the best of condition This 
luxuiy does not seem strange in his case, as he is not made out 
quite so stingy as Harpagon, and, moreover, he makes, or thinks he 
makes, a good profit when he is tricked into selling them 

Many little difficulties which arise in the interpretation of 
U Avars can be cleared away if we consider them in connection with 
his sources, and, even if we cannot defend the dramatist for bring- 
ing in extraneous incidents or details, ve can at least see the expla- 
nation foi them 

CAfeiMiu Zdanowioz 

University of Wisconsin 


EEVIEWS 

The German Language Outlines of its Development By Tobias 
Diekhofp Hew York, Oxford University Press, 1914 [Ox- 
ford German Series by American Scholars ] 

In the present work the author gives a sketch of the development 
of the German language for those who have not as yet made a study 
of its older stages The book is divided into two approximately 
equal parts, — ^the first devoted to phonology, word-formation and 
inflections, the second to syntax After a first general chapter on 
language and language study, in which the basic laws of speech- 
change are discussed, and a resume of the Germanic dialects and their 
relationships, which belongs more logically in the second chapter, 
Diekhoff devotes nine pages to the explanation of the organs of 
speech and their uses and another nine pages to a classification of 

Avars, (Heatfh and Co., 1908), note to page 53, 1 3 
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speech sounds Then follow a lengthy analysis of German conso- 
nant development through the sound shifts and a somewhat shorter 
section devoted to vowel changes In the third chapter the author 
turns aside from the traditional airangement, which assigns to word 
formation a place after the inflections, and gives the W oitMdungs- 
lelire its proper position before the inflections The treatment of 
word forma-* :on is quite thorough, covering more than 70 pages 
The discussion of the inflections is prefaced by a discussion of the 
origin of the present German case forms and followed by a recital 
of some of the changes peculiar to NHG Fully thiee-fifths of the 
space devoted to inflections is given to the noun forms, the treat- 
ment of verb forms being exceedingly brief The syntax discussion 
follows time-honored lines, proceding from the sentence as a whole, 
with its problems of word-order, to a consideration of the parts of 
speech Here again the noun has received somewhat dispropoition- 
ate treatment, as Diekhoff permits the analysis of case forms to lead 
him far afield The same may be said of the discussion of the 
pionoun, which covers 65 pages 

It will be seen that in arrangement and procedure Diekhoft fol- 
lows in the mam traditional usages The general natuie of the 
work does not lend itself to originality, to which, indeed, the author 
makes no claim His conclusions rest squaiely upon the investi- 
gations of Wundt 111 his Yolher psych oJoq%e and upon Brugmann and 
Delbiuck in the comparative parts. Kluge, Luick and Wilmanns 
are the pillars upon which the first part rests, Wilmanns, Wunder- 
lich and Blatz give the basis for the second Diekhoff uses his 
sources with discrimination in most cases, with conscientious 
exactness nearly everywhere One wonders, to be sure, to find in 
the bibb graphy no work devoted specifically to phonetics In 
view of his preference for the genetic system, the handbook of 
Sweet might at least have been named Furthermore, the explana- 
tion of the organs of speech would have been greatly aided by even 
one diagram, such as is to be found in Hempl or in Vietor^s Kleine 
PhoneUh The omission of Sardinian and Ehaeto-romanic from the 
Italic group on pp 32 and 34 was probably an oversight On 
careful examination, however, the book shows itself singularly free 
from small rrrcrs and omissions The author’s conscientious 
scholarship Iias been well seconded by editor and proof reader 
Aside from the careful use and arrangement of existing material, 
a book of this kind must meet two demands, and may go so far in 
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meeting them as to justify a claim to originality as valid as that of 
any work of research The hist is lucid statement and illuminating 
illustration^ and the second a careful selection of mateiial, so that 
there shall be no more and no less than the purpose in hand 
demands As a rule Diekhoif meets the first demand fully Each 
section IS developed from the general to the specific with a method 
and consequence which call for piaise^ and the selection of examples 
IS in most cases admirable Diekhofi has not the gift of terse and 
pregnant statement which marks the little historical study of 
Behaghel, but he avoids the diffuseness of others His prehminaiy 
discussions of the laws of language, of woid formation (108 ff ),^ 
of gender (180), of the tenses (274) and the modes (295) are 
models of biief, direct statement and enlightening illustration, and 
I should not know where to look for so clear and piactical a presen- 
tation of such difficult subjects as Verner’s Law (66 ff.) or ablaut 
(88) or the passive voice (268) or the elusive ^^contemplative sub- 
junctive^^ (312) 

On the othei hand, the authoi yields too often to the temptation 
to go fai afield in the discussion of minoi points, and indulges here 
and there in hair-split distinctions and fine-diawn definitions 
which can only confuse the class of students for which the book is 
intended Such are the discussion of the influences modifying 
Verner’s Law (68), or that of the somewhat shadowy ^^quantita- 
tive gradation (89), or of the nature of the umlaut (96 fl ), dis- 
cussions interesting in themselves, but out of place in a work with 
such limitations as this The last-named passage, indeed, with its 
recital of the various theories of the nature of mutation, is one of 
the few passages in the book which lack clearness The tendency 
to hai^-split distinctions finds its way here and there into the syn- 
tax, notably m the section on the psychological subject and predi- 
cate” (^33), wheie the author shows an inclination to wordiness, 
otherwise absent, and in the entire section on word-order (242 ff.) 
The last-named passage, in which Diekhoff gives an interesting 
resume of the historical theories of Braune and others, and an 
analysis of the position of the verb in the normal and inverted order, 
IS one of the most carefully analyzed and interesting parts of the 
book, but it must be condemned as being swollen quite out of 
proportion to its importance in a work like this Similarly, in 


^ Tlxe references are to page numbers 
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place of a discussion of Brugmaiin’s and Haleys theories of mode, 
a simple resume -would have been better adapted to the au thorns 
purpose, while the several pages which are given to the subjunctive 
in indirect discourse (B15 f£.) might well have been cut down by 
half, and a still gi eater saving effected in the passages on the use 
of the adjective inflection m NHG (429 ff.) and the relative con- 
nectives (489) On the other hand, the treatment of the whole 
subject of consecution of tenses (322 ff ) is a model of brevity and 
clearness 

Like anyone else who attempts to give an introduction into Ger- 
man linguistic development without presupposing much or any 
acquaintance with the older stages of the language,^’ Diekhoff gets 
into trouble very early through the necessity for employing illus- 
trations which presuppose a considerable acquaintance, not only 
with the early but with the earliest forms of OHG and even of 
primitive Teutonic As a matter of fact, the student who uses 
Diekhoff’s book without at least such a knowledge of OHG and 
MHG as can be derived from Wnghf s primers or a look into the 
works of Braune and Paul is in about the same position as the 
learner who would try to ascend into the higher realms of physics 
without knowing the simpler processes of calculus, he works with 
only one hand As it is, particularly in the chapter on phonology 
Diekhoff goes to work very carefully, but in the study of the noun 
aufidxes, and indeed, m the whole section on word-formation the 
beginner will very often be puzzled Here clearness would have 
been greatly aided by the addition of a list of the corresponding 
forms in the various stages of the language, thereby relieving the 
vagueness of such statements as (146), ^^in the older periods, when 
vowels m the endings were still distinct, vocalic suffixes, as -ya, -an, 
-pn, were quite common” The author might have hesitated the 
less in doing this since he does insert historical tables for the con- 
sonants (62-65) and the verbs (71), and for the inflectional para- 
digms quite regularly 

A work like this must be judged by the demands of those for 
whom it is intended The difficulties of the student who attempts 
to use any such treatise without knowing his older dialects will be 
considerable Eor this class the usableness of the book would have 
been materially aided by the insertion of a historical sketch contain- 
ing a brief resume of the various periods of development of the 
language, with a recital of such phases as the r&le of the medieval 
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dialects^ clerical influence in the 0H6 period, Notker’s labors, the 
use of prose, the development of the Stadtesprachen, Kanzlei- 
sp'taclien, etc Such a sketch could, without damage to the unity 
and purpose of the work, have enabled the beginner to orient him- 
self somewhat as to that which follows For, though Diekhoff^s 
woik IS not, in the exact sense of the word, a history of the language, 
it must of course constantly refer to historical development, which, 
however much a matter of course to advanced students, is as yet 
unknown country to those who privately or in the university enter 
for the first time upon the intensive study of German linguistic 
structure Furtheimore, except for a reference here and there to 
the dialects, Diekhoff leaves the sppken language quite out of 
account It is a question whether this is not false economy even 
within the limits of a work of this kind, as the UmgangsspracJie 
has a wealth of illustrative material well-nigh indispensable for 
an understanding of the modes and cases 

The work must be judged, however, by what it offers rather than 
by what it omits It is certainly a book for which American Ger- 
manists should be giateful A great deal has been attempted and 
the results are of high value Its careful arrangement and wealth 
of illustrative material will be a boon to teachers who seek some- 
thing comprehensive which is not at the same time superficial 
Within the limits of a single work Diekhoff has given us in practical 
pedagogical form the results of a wide range of German research 
The spirit of exact scholarship which pervades the book is in the 
highest degree refreshing 

Eobert H Fife, Jr 

Wesleyan Umverstty, Middletoioni Conn 


The Freshman and H'ls College By Francis Cummins Look- 
wood Boston, D C Heath & Co Pp vi + 156. 

College Life Its Conditions and ProMems Arranged and edited 
by Maurice Garland Fulton Hew York The Macmillan 
Company Pp xxii + 524 

The College and the Future Edited by Ei chard Rice, Jr. Hew 
York, Charles Scnbner^s Sons. Pp. xxii -f 374 

How to turn the bewildeied freshman as speedily as possible 
into a college man is a problem which the growth of numbers and 
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the vaiiety of the eunicalum make increasingly difflcnlt Unless 
a specific coiiise m orientation is provided, the responsibility falls 
chiefly upon instructors in fieshman English These instiuetors 
realize that in addition to teaching their students how to write 
decently, how to take notes, and how to find books in the college 
library and to lead them intelligently, they must try to teach the 
freshman how' to use the new-found liberty of the college and not 
to misuse or neglect its opportunities For the lattei puipose the 
books on college life are designed to help, serving at the same time 
as wholesome and pertinent reading, as specimens for study and 
analysis, and as sources of ideas for discussion and wilting 

The Freshman and his College has the advantage of being a 
slight \olume of convenient size, a consideiation of importance in 
a book which is to be secondary to one or two others It is devoted 
to matters of study and personal morals, as expounded by collnge 
presidents and teachers, rather than to vexed questions of college 
policy and wider issues of life and culture. The speeches aie prac- 
tical and interesting Some, such as President Hyde's Addtess to 
Fieshmen and President ElioPs A New DefimUon of the CulUvated 
Man, are admirable examples of lucid stiucture which may be ex- 
hibited in outline, and William Jameses chaptei on The Principle 
of Habit is one of several that offer suggestions for themes 

In College Life, Professoi Fulton has provided a much moie 
elaborate work of the same general character The essays and 
speeches are grouped under such topics as The Purpose of the 
College, The Curriculum, General Eeading, Athletics and Eeci ca- 
tion, and The College Man and the World’s Work The authors 
include, beside various college presidents, men of letters, for exam- 
ple Emerson, Thoreau, Euskm, and Stevenson, and the book is 
equipped with an apparatus of introduction, essay topics, and bibli- 
ography The matter is excellent, one may, however, feel that it 
is so abundant as to seem forbidding and so varied that much of it 
must be neglected 

The most marked characteristic of Professor Eice’s book. The 
College and the Future, is a carefully devised plan designed to lead 
the student in a logical progression from one set of problems to the 
next The selections, which are less numerous than those in 
College Life, proceed from essays on learning to write, through 
descriptions of college life at Oxford, to the difficult problem of 
coUege athletics in America, the discussion of intellectual ideals. 
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and general culture, and, finally, the broadest problems of life and 
society If the book is to be used with a text-book of rhetoric — and 
it IS hardly suited to independent use — ^the section on learning to 
write might well be omitted The essay of Professor Eice on that 
subject belongs to the text-book, that of Mr Arnold Bennett may 
be dropped without loss to the freshmen The part of the book 
devoted to athletics, on the other hand, might be expanded by the 
addition of an article not hostile to intercollegiate sport A bibli- 
ography of articles and books adapted to each section is supplied 
in an appendix 

In general, these books are a valuable addition to the equipment 
of teachers of English Composition They should have a place on 
the reading shelf of every freshman class For a few months of 
freshman year, any one of them will be useful in the hands of the 
students for use in elass-work 

John C French 

Johns Hophins Umversity 


The Phonology of the Dmlect of Aurland, Norway By George T. 
Flom, Ph D , Associate Professor of Scandinavian Lan- 
guages and Literature, University of Illinois Urbana, 
1915 University of Illinois Studies in Language and Lit- 
erature, Vol Nos 1 and 2 Pp 92. 

Aurland is a region of the Inner Sogn in West Norway and its 
dialect one of the typically West Noiwegian ones While the dia- 
lects of Sogn have been characterized in a general way with refer- 
ence to their most distinctive features by Larsen and Eoss, com- 
plete descriptions of any of them were hitherto lacking Nor is 
the present work a complete phonology, the important matter of 
the accent being, except for casual references, omitted The author 
has wisely employed the system of phonetic notation proposed by 
J Storm in 1881 and since then in general use for woiks on the 
Norwegian dialects In the characterization of the sounds by com- 
parison with those occurring in other languages the stressed vowels 
of German Hutte and Danish LyTclce (p 14) are erroneously repre- 
sented as identical The Danish sound is essentially an p, and so 
regarded by Danish phoneticians The sounds occurring in the 
dmlect are illustrated by very full lists of words, the author prom- 
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ising a complete Glossaiy iater A selection of these words only, 
with meanings, is given in the Index It may be right to include 
in these lists loan-words in quantity, but the question is at least 
debatable In the reviewer^s opinion they should be iigorously 
excluded, or if their occasional use seem desirable, tliey should in 
all cases be labeled as loan-words and their immediate source 
stated The author himself seems not always to have distinguished 
clearly in his own mind the loan-words, as is apparent in the other- 
wise interesting part entitled '"Etymological Phonology^' (pp 
59 S ). Scattered through these pages, but particularly numerous 
on page 75 are forms supposedly illustrating linguistic changes 
within the dialect which were obviously taken o\er intact from the 
Rihsmaal Others referred to as loan-words from High German, 
Low German, Dutch, etc, are of course from the point of view of 
the dialect not loan-words from those languages, but always or 
nearly always from the Riksmaal The piocess in such cases should 
be accurately represented by Aurland < Bilsrnaal < Danish < Low 
German, etc The reference to the Riksmml as High Norwegian 
(p, 5) IS inappropriate and will, it is to be hoped, establish no 
precedent "High Swedish^’ (p 26) is no better The texts in 
phonetic transcription (pp 82 f ) are of decided interest 

Typographically such a work presents unusual difficulties and 
the list of Corngenda (p 8) could be considerably expanded To 
note only an example or two guUeral (p 76) is unpleasant, L Q 
GeburUtag (same page) is of course *a slip, in the case of the 
phonetic transcription of words such errors may even be perplexing 
or misleading One finds for example on pages 27 and 88 hut% 
but on page 79 for the same word katfl Evidently neither is cor- 
rect, the normal East Norwegian form for this word is hass'l, the 
West Norwegian hath with which laat it is to be presumed the Aur- 
land dialect corresponds The author has in fact throughout used 
the phonetic sign ' employed by Storm before vocalic ( ^ ^ , actually 
syllable-forming) I and incorrectly, though his statement of its 
value (p 17) is correct The three examples there given hafn, 
had^n arid had^l should evidently be expressed hatfn (dissyllabic), 
iudn BJX&. hadl (monosyllabic). Such forms as had^l with a short 
d are by the author’s own correct statement as to the length of the 
accented syllable (p 18) impossible ^ This incorrect use of the ^ 

^The reviewer realizes that the decision whether these words are mono- 
syllabic or dissyllabic is not always an easy one, and the Sogn-dialeets 
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together with the failme to maik the length of vowels leads to an 
identical representation of the phonetically very diSerent words 
ad'l nobility/^ p 85 and elsewhere)^ and ad'l (p 27 and else- 
where), which should be adl [c^all) hTot only the length of the 
vowels, but the position of the accent and its musical quality 
(monosyllabic or dissyllabic type) should m fact have found expres- 
sion in the phonetic transcription 
The minor faults pointed out should not blind one to the value 
of this considerable contribution to Scandinavian, that is Ger- 
manic philology 

A Le Eoy Axdeews 

Co'^nell Umverstty 


D%e Leiden des jungen Werthers von J W Goethe Edited with 
notes and a critical essay by Erott Eeise^ Assistant Pro 
fessor of German in the University of Wisconsin New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1914 [Oxford German Senes by 
American Scholars General Editor, Julius Goebel ] 

Of all the standard works of Goethe, his W either has had to 
wait longest for an annotated edition which would make it easily 
accessible to our college students At last, Professor Peise has 
undertaken this task and we gladly welcome his valuable book, 
which by actual test in two successive classes, has proved to be a 
great help in leading the students to a better understanding and 
deeper appreciation of this first, and in many respects, greatest 
novel of Goethe^s 

seem to stand especially close to the dividing line It is not impossible 
that he has expressed a too positive, confidence in the monosyllable The 
point to be emphasized is that Professor Plom has not left the matter 
convincingly clear, and especially that one is not prepared for the occur- 
rence of a short syllable had- either by previous knowledge of these dialects 
or Flom’s own statements, which would lead one to expect hadl or, if the 
word actually is dissyllabic, hadd’l 

® One IS inclined to be sceptical about the naturalization of this loan-word 
in a dialect of an entirely democratic people In no case should a loan- 
word from the R^ksmaal be included in the vocabulary of a Norwegian 
dialect because a person speaking the dialect has been heard to use it, 
only general and widespread usage by the masses speaking the dialect could 
possibly justify its inclusion as a loan-word* 
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Preceded by Der Wmdfei and Ganymed, the text, which is that 
of the Jubilaumsausgahe, occupies the hist 170 pages, and is 
followed by a brief bibliography, in which the symbol G W for 
Goethe iind AVerthei,” refeiied to on p 264, is missing The 
notes take up pp 173-230, followed by three pages of Chionological 
Tables and, on pp 235-295, by a ^ Critical Essay ’ 

The text, which in the clear print of the Oxford Series is delight- 
iul reading, especially when we compaie it with that in Cotta\=? 
Welthtemhu, formerly the most axailable edition, shows careful 
pioof-readmg I notice only the following slight misprints p 92, 
20 lead susze^ p, 110, 13, Tapfern, 16, zu-_, p 122, 8, dasz^ p 134, 
25 w%dersprechende The reading p 27, 10 die zwei Heiren 
Audran und e%n geicisser N N cannot be classed as a misprint foi 
it appeals in the Juhlaumsausgabe and, in fact, in all editions of 
Wertlier Yet it is quite cleai that it should read die zwei ITenen, 
Avdran und ein gewisser N N , for as theie aie only three ladies, 
AA^erthePs partner, her cousin, and Lotte, theie can only be thiee 
gentlemen to lead them to the ball-room, AA^eithei, N N, and one 
Audran , see also p 28, 20 and p 45, 9 
The notes are done with great care and are yery helpful, paying 
attention to grammatical difficulties — which, peihaps, might have 
been treated more succinctly — and to questions of interpretation 
Professor Peise shows a sympathetic understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the work and so aids the student in getting a true insight 
into the character of the hero I refer for illustration to such notes 
as those to p 6, 27 (Werther a pantheist, the rationalist a deist) , 
to p 8, 4 (AV'erther can only experience by penetrating men, world, 
and universe emotionally) , to p 11, 28 EinschranTcung, together 
with note to p 26, 8, notes to p 96, 8 and p 118, 5 On one 
general point, to be sure, I can not agree with him, viz that 
AVerther is a product of the Sturm und Drang It was Scherer, 
was it not, who first pointed out the remarkable fact that what is 
medieval, national in ASTetzlar, the old ruined castle and the 
Gothic cathedral, do not exist for our hero, nor does Shakespeare 
Can we really imagine a product of Goethe^s 8 tur 7 n und Drang 
in which Gothic art, medieval -rums and Shakespeare are delib- 
erately avoided^ No^ Wertlier, altho it shows certain character- 
istics of that movement, is preeminently a product of the Empfind’- 
samTceit, and we have no reason to change Scherer^s dictum Dei 
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sentimentale Roman hatte ein klassisches Erzeugnis aufzuweiscn , 
Goethes Werther '' 

The last part of the \ohime is taken np by the ^ Critical Essay. ^ 
There is, it seems to me, in our preparation of classical texts a 
dangerous tendency of ovei -editing To give a history of 
Goethe’s de\elopment up to the work which is the editor’s special 
subject is quite legitimate m the ease of a Lebensweih like Faust, 
but I think I am not alone in finding it out of place in an edition 
of e g Ootz Similarly, the long and detailed discussion of 
Goethe’s Leipsic, Frankfort and Strassburg days, in the ^ Critical 
Essa\ ’ seems to me inappropriate for a college edition The sub- 
ject IS veil treated, I admit, but can we expect our students “to 
lead, maik, learn and inwaidly digest” this dissertation^ Consid- 
CTing the natuie, attitude and mental capacity of our students, I 
think a brief discussion of Rousseau’s Nouvelle Heloue, undoubt- 
edly 111 many respects the model for Wertliei, and some remarks on 
the international suocess of this wondeiful novel should have been 
given Wliat will arouse more interest for the “ problematical ” 
heio, to reprint some of the sophomonc epistles of the immature 
Leipsic student to his sister, or to speak, for example, of Napoleon 
as a reader and admirer of the book, or of its spread into France, 
England, the ITnited States^ 

The illustrations, made from souvenir postal cards, add no value 
to the book, with the possible exception of the Goetliebrunnen If 
we are not to have the illustrations of earliest Werther editions or 
perhaps a picture of the young Goethe, or Charlotte Buff or LoUens 
Schattenr%ss, we will do better with an unadorned edition 

Max F 'Blau 

Princeton University 
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Chaucer and Horace 

Eight ^ passages ha\e been pointed out - in which Chaucer appar- 
ently had lines from Horace in mind For fi\e of these, convenient 
second-hand sources ha\e already been suggested 

(1) In The Tale of MeMeus, H 50 (C T B 2752), the sentence, 

And right so as by riebesses ther comen manye goodes, right so by 
poverte come ther manye harmes and yveles, 

points to Horace, ^p'lstle 1 6 37 

et genus et formam regina peeunia donat 

Skeat ^ notes that this line occurs in the Latin version of the story, 
the Liber ConsolaUoms et Consihi of Albertano of Brescia ^ It is 
also quoted — along with the line which follows it in the epistle — by 
John of Salisbury in the Polycraticus 5 17 and m the Metalogicus 

1^5 

(2) Lines 56-58 of The Maunciples Tale {C T H 160-162), 

But god it woot, ther may no man embiace 
As to destreyne a thing, which that nature 
Hath naturelly set in a cieatuie, 

call to mind Horace, Epistle 1 10 24 

Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret 

^^And this,^^ according to Skeat, " is the very passage which Chaucer 
had in view, as it is quoted and commented on in Le Roman de la 
Rose 14221-8.” ® Dr G. L Hamilton pomts out that John of 
Salisbury likewise quotes this line ® in the Polycraticus 3 8 

counting the references to Lollius as a writer on the Trojan Wai 
For Horace's probable connection with Chaucer's Lollius, see K Young in 
Chaucer Society Publications, 2nd ser , no 40', Appendix C, pp 180-195 
-*BeeE P Hammond Chaucer A Bxbliographtcal Manual^ pjt 91,92 
** W W Skeat The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer ^ v, 219 
*See edition by Thor Sundby for Chaucer Society (1873), p 98 
®See Keller and Holder's ed of Horace (Leipzig, 1864), li, p 221 
« Skeat, V, 439 

^ a. L Hamilton The Indebtedness of Chaucer^ s Troxlus and Crmyde to 
Cuido Belle Colonne*8 Htstorm Tro^ana, pp 143 f 
* With the omission of the first word, 

304 
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(3) In lines 251, 252 of the same tale (0 P H 355, 356), 

Thing that is seyd, is seyd, and forth it gooth 
Though him lepente, oi be him leef or looth, 

Chaucer appears to be echoing the thought of Hoi ace Epistle 1 
18 71 

et semel emissuni volat irievocabile veibum 

He may ha\e found the line, as Skeat observes, ® in Le Boman de la 
Rose 16746-8, or m the Lihei Consolatioms et Consihi 

(4) In this tale again, lines 12-14 {C T K 116-118), 

Certes the king of Thebes, Amphioun, 

That with his singing walled that citee, 

Coude never singen half so wel as he, 

remind us of Horace, Ars Poetica 394 f 

dictus et Amphion, Thehanae conditor urbis 
saxa niovere sono testudinis et prece blanda 
dueeie quo vellet 

But the story of Amphion is such a commonplace in medie\al litera- 
ture that there is no special reason for thinking that Chaucer went 
to Horace for it Lonnsbury notes that it is referred to more 
than once by Statius, and that it is given in full by Boccaccio in the 
De Oenealogia Deorum Oenhhum 

(5) Lines 164-166 of the B-version of the Prologue to The 
Legend of Good Women, 

But I ne clepe nat innocence folye, 

Ne fals pitee, for ‘ vertu is the mene/ 

As Etik saith, in swich maner I mene, 

contain, as Professor Lowes has pointed out, the same doctrine as 
IS expressed in Horace Epistle 1 18 9 

virtus est medium vitiorum et utrimque reductum 

Professor Lowes calls attention to the fact that the Latin line is 
paraphrased by John of Salisbury in the Polycraticus 8 13 
For the following three passages, the editors of Chaucer have not 
pointed out, so far as I know, any ready second-hand references 

» Skeat, V, 443 “ See Thor Sundby, op c%t , p 60 

T K Lonnsbury Studies in Chaucer, li, 262 
^®Lib V, cap 30 Por Chaucer’s familiarity with this work, see Louns- 
bury, II, 232 f 

^®See the article on Chaucer^ s in Mod Lang l^^otes, xxv, 87-89. 

“/bid, p 88 

4 
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(1) Lines 2,i fl 111 Book n of Tioihis and Cnseyde, 

Ye knowe eek, tliat in forme of hpeelie is ehaunge 
Witli-inne a thousand yeei, and woides tlio 
That hadden pi\s, now wondei ii>ce and stiaimge 
Us thinketh hem, and yet they spake hem so, etc — 

are apparently borrowed from Horace, Poefica 70-72 
Multa reiiascentui quae lain eecideie, cadeiitqiie 
quae nunc sunt in honoie \ocahula, si \olet usus, 
quern penes aibitiium est et lu^ et noima loquendi 

But since quotations from the Ais Poeiicn were so freqnent in the 
Middle Ages, we need not suppose that Chaucer took the \erseb 
diiectlv from Horace John of Salisbiir's quotes them twice in the 
Meicdogicus,^^ and it is ^ust possible that Chaucer copied them 
ficm him 

( 2 ) Lines 1028-1036 of the second book of Ttoilus and Cnseyde — 
where Chaucer refers to the harper who plays continually on one 
string — lecall the Ai^ Poehca 355-356 

ut cithaioedus 
Kidetui choida qui sempei obeuat eadem 

But, in all probability, the phrase harping on one string” be- 
came pro\ erbial at an early date, and hence this proves nothing as 
to Chaucer’s familiarity with Horace 

(3) Lines lOll-lO-lB of the same book of Tmlus and Cnseyde, 

For if a peyntour wolde peynte a pyk 
With asses feet, and hede it as an ape 
It cordeth nought, so nere it but a lape, 

^ Skeat, II, hi f 

Metalogtcus 116 and 3 3 See J P Migne, Patrologiae Cursvs Com- 
pletus, 2nd senes, vol 199 (Pans, 1855) Line 72 is quoted again m the 
same work 3 4 See Keller and Holder, op , ii, 336 

To my knowledge, there are no other instances of Chancery's borrowing 
fiom the Metalogxcus 
Lounsbury, ii, 261 

Skeat includes this passage from Chaucer in his EiwJy Enghsh P?oi- 
CThs p 70 In The Proverbs, Epigrams and Miscellanies of John Heywood, 
we find such expressions as Ye harp on the string that giveth no melody,’’ 
“harping on that string,” “Harp no moie on that string” (See edition by 
J S Farmer, London, 1906 pp 63, 96, 184) Lounsbury, in commenting 
upon this passage, says (ii, 262) that it is “one of those comparisons that 
aie too inevitable in their nature to warrant the drawing oif inferences 
of any soit ’ I have not been able to find any second-hand source where 
Chaucer might conveniently have found Horace quoted 
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aie certainl} \ery much like the opening lerses of the Ars Poehca 
“AVhile the objects selected for comparison vary, the ideas are 
essentially the sanife In this ease, John of Salisbury again 
nia\ ha\e been Chaiicei^s source, foi Horace^s verses are parti} 
quoted in the Polycraticus 2 18 

disiiiiicta coniungit, ut si liumano capiti cervicem lungat equinam varias 
inducens imdiqiie plumas, ut m\ta poetam turpiter atrum desinat in piscem 
mulier foimosa siipeine“ 

Harriet Seibert 

BiooJJyn, N Y 


SouRcrs OF In Menionam m Teitn’yson'’s Early Poems 

Among the discarded poems of Tennvson’s 1830 volume is a 
group of somewhat irregulai sonnets entitled ^^Love ^ The first 
nineteen lines of the gioup express the central conceptions of In 
Memoiia}n with leraaikable fidelity to its spirit and phraseology 
AAlien we consider that these sonnets weie wiitten moie than three 
yeais before the death of Hallam, the significance of the parallel 
becomes apparent 

Few of the author’s discarded poems have been suppressed as 
effectually as these sonnets Omitted from every authorized edi- 
tion since then first appearance, they aie ignored as completely m 
Bakei^s Concoida^ice of 1911 as m Brightwell’s of 1869 It is true 
that they have recently come into print again (as in Collins’ The 
^Eaily Poems of Alfred Loid Tennyson, and in the appendix to 
Eolfe’s edition of the W optics) , but here it is only an inconspicuous 
appearance in small type and without comment 

As far back as 1879 it was suggested - that it is indis- 

pensable to the right understanding of In Memonam that we 
should see what Tennyson had actually accomplished during the 
life-time of Hallam , ” but as far as I have been able to learn, there 

“"Lounsbury, ii, 262, Skeat, ii, 472 

-^John of Salisbury quotes the 4th line of this passage again in the 
Pohjciaticus 2 15 See Keller and Holder, op c%t , ii, 327, 8 

“-*For Chaucer’s knowledge of the Polyciatieus, see Lounsibury, ii, 362-4; 
Hamilton, pp 143 f , W W Woollcomhe in Chaucer Society Essays, 2nd 
ser , no 10, pp 295 ff (an aigument that Chaucer was not a ibonower from 
John of Salisibury) , J S P Tatloek, The Developjnent and Chronology of 
ChemeePs Wor/r$, p lOO, also see John o.f Salisbuiy m index of Skeat, 
vol \i 

^ The third of the group contains sixteen lines 

* Shepherd’s Tennysomana, 2d ed , 1879, p 26 
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has been, as yet, no systematic study of the subject Certain paial- 
lels have been noted,* chiefly in matters of phraseology, between 
the Poems ly Two Bt others and Jn Memoimm, but these can 
hardly be supposed to have great significance The Two Voices is 
often mentioned as a companion poem to the elegy, but its uncer- 
tain date forbids a fair comparison It was not begun until the 
year of Uallam’s death, and may even be considered little earlier 
than some parts of In Memonam which it most resembles 
In add.tion to these, scattered lines in the volumes of 1830 and 
1833 show resemblances to the later poem in single details The 
immortality of love was a favorite theme of Tennyson’s before he 
had attained his majority, witness the following lines 

Life, anguish, death, immortal love^ 

And it sings a song of undying love® 

The power of love over death is implied m his reference to 

her, who knew that Love can conquer Death ® 

The scientific spirit of inquiry, coupled with a desire to seek a 
higher knowledge fiom love, is already preluded in these lines 

thy love 

Enlighten me Oh teach me yet 
Somewhat before the heavy clod 
Weighs on me, and the busy fret 
Of that sharpheaded worm begins 
In the gross blackness underneath^ 

But far more significant than these fragments is the notable resem- 
blance which the three sonnets beai to I 71 Memotiam The follow- 
ing passage expresses in a condensed form all, or nearly all, of the 
central conceptions of the later poem ® 

I 

Thou, from the first, unborn, undying love, 

Albeit wo gaze not on thy glories near. 

Before the face of God did’st breathe and move, 

Though night and pain and ruin and death reign here 
Thou foldest, like a golden atmosphere, 

The very throne of the eternal God 
Passing through thee the edicts of his fear 
Are mellowed into music, borne abroad 
By the loud winds, though they uprend the sea, 

Even from its central deeps thine empery 


* Mecollections of the Ardh^dti/ Nights^ 1 73, edition of 1830 In this and 
the subsequent citations, all references are to the original editions of 1830 
and 1833 for the early poems, and to the authorized edition of 1911 for 
In Memonam, 

® The Poefe Mmd, I 33. 

• A Dream of Fa%r Women, 1 297 

^ Suppoeed Gonfesstons of a Beeondrate Bem%twe Mmd Not %n Unity with 
Itself^ 1 182fiF ^ 

^hove, 1-19. 
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Is over all thou wilt not brook eclipse. 

Thou goest and returnest to His lips 
Like lightning thou dost ever brood above 
The silence of all hearts, unutterable Love 

II 

To know thee is all wisdom, and old age 
Is but to know thee dimly we behold thee 
Athwart the veils of evil which infold thee 
We beat upon our aching hearts in rage, 

We cry for thee 

The similarities of diction and imagery are much less important 
than those of thought, but the following detailed comparisons may 
be suggestive 

Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 

Whom we, that have not seen thy face ® — 'Of i, 1-2 

Who trusted God was love indeed 
And love Creation’s final law — Cf i, 4 8 
That mind and soul, according well. 

May make one music as before — Cf i, 7-8 
No lapse of moons can canker Love“ — Cf i, It 
in thy wisdom make me wise®^ — Cf n, 1-2 
What hope of answer, or redress’ 

Behind the veil, behind the veil^* — Cf n, 2-3 
To lull with song an aching heart" — Cf li, 4 
An infant crying in the night" — Of n, 5 

It would seem, then, that Tennyson's conception of the divinity 
and immortality of love, its relation to law in life, and its impor- 
portaiice to the individual, wore much the same before Hallam’s 
death as afterwards Already we find him insisting that love must 
be taken as a matter of faith (1 2) and of human experience (11 
13-14) Already we find him expressing his mystical doctrine of 
the nature of love in the terms of contemporary theology, but with 
a different signification 

But there is nothing in the sonnets corresponding to the choral 
songs scattered through In Memoriam, which tell of the poefs 
feeling toward his own art It is especially suggestive to compare 
the early line ^^We beat upon our aching hearts in rage^^ with the 
coi responding line of the later poem, "^^To lull with song an aching 
heart The author had not yet learned how dear to him his art 
would prove When the real sorrow came into his life, he did not 
beat upon his heart in rage, but found relief in song. 

JoHisr Eobbet Moore 

iymver8%ty ef Wisconsin, 

» 

' In Memonam, Prologue, 1-2 “ I'M , Prologue, 44. 

lvi, 18 ivi, 27-28 

’^IM, Prologue, 27-28, xxxyii, 15 

XXTI, 3 “/Jtd, iiv. 18 
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An Apology pop the Lite op Mbs SiOMriA Andrews, 1711 

In his Samuel R^cliaidson (Eng Men of Letteit., 1902) Mi 
Austin Dobson discusses the authorship ol the aboie paioch on 
Richardson's Pamela, but does not decide the qiiestion for ii^ The 
eiidence that he bungs foiiiaid sems to siippoit Miss Thomson's 
conjecture (Samuel Rxclmdson, London, 1900, p 38) that it is 
not improbable that Heiiiy Eielding wioto this pamphlet In a 
recent examination of a copy in the possession ot the Yale Libiaiy, 
I have found further evidence to suppoit such a eoiijectiiie, and 
I am now tempted to state positively that Sltamela js the woik of 
Fielding 

There is in Fielding's prose a peculiantv of ^loid-usage that 
affords a mechanical test for his style, and tliife is his almost invaii- 
able use of hath, doth, ivhilst, dutst, etc , in place of the haf>, does 
etc , which his contemporaries generally used 1 hat c ali eady exam- 
ined the prose of a great number of his fellow wiitei-^i and have 
found only two men who employ hath, doth, etc — ^AVilliam Ma'-on, 
the poet, and Joshua Biogden, Fielding's eleik Coiibequenllv, 
when I find this usage in a work that on othei grounds is posbibh 
Fielding's, I feel that theie is a piesuniption btiongh in fa^ul of 
his having wiitten it Such a test is applicable to Sliamela and 
when it IS applied, it leveals an almost iiuariable use of hath, doth, 
and whilst Theie are several exceptions — in thiee cases ha^ is 
found, but in each instance the text is quoted fiom a contemporary 
These would, consequently, seem to pro\e the iiile, and on the 
basis of this evidence (Mason was too young at the time and 
Brogden too limited in his ability to have written the pamphlet) 
I feel that I have good grounds for a presumption that this paioclv 
IS the work of Fielding 

Further new^ evidence is not lacking Compare these passages 
Shamela, p 55 

^^Viee exposed in nauseous, and odious Colouis" 

Covent-Garden Journal, No 20 

Vice in its proper odious Colours " 

Shamela, p 55 

to the Character of Parson I am soiry it is a 

true one Indeed those who do not know him, will hardly believe 
it so, but what Scandal doth it throw on 'the Order to have one 
bad Member, unless they endeavour to screen and protect him ^ " 
Champion, Mai eh 29, 1740 

I have already fin the issue of Maich 6th J condemned 
the custom of throwmg scandal on a v\hole profession if or the vices 
of some particular meiBbers" . . But there is an enoi dnectly 

opposite to this . I mean that protection ’wdiich some persons 
would draw from their professions .. " (Henley Edition, xv, 261) 
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SJiamela, p 5 

A'S for Honour to the Clergy^ I am sorry to see them so solicitons 
about it, for if worldly Ilonoui be meant, it is what then Prede- 
cessors 111 the pure and primitive Age, ne\er had oi sought Indeed 
the secuie Satisfaction of a good Conscience, the Approbation of 
the Wise and Good, and the extatick Pleasure of contem- 
plating, that their Ways aie acceptable to the Gieat Ci eater of the 
Universe, will always attend those, who leally fle&er\e these Bless- 
ings But foi worldly Honours, they aie often the Purchase ot 
Eoice and Fraud, we sometimes see them in an eminent Degree 
possessed by Men, who are notorious for Luxury, Piide, Ciuelty, 
Treachery ” 

CJiampi07i, March 29, l'i'40 

“But here I would not be undei stood to mean [with refeience 
to honouring the clergy] what we vulgarly call hoiioui and dignity 
in a worldly' sense, such as pomp or piide, oi flatteiy, or anv of 
this kind, to w^hich in deed 'nothing can be so opposite, as will appear 
fiom txaminiiig into the qualities which aie laid down as absolutely 
necessary to form this chaiactei, and indeed must be undei stood 
so, as they aie no other than the copies ot their gieat Mastei s'’ 
(Henley Edition, xv, 264 ) 

Ceitainly theie is a paiatlelisin heie that stiengthens my pre- 
sumption , but in view of all the evidence at liand, the most that I 
can say is that it is very probable that this pamphlet is the woik 
of Fielding 

Gfu tRD E Jexsux 

Vniietsity of Femsyliama 


Notes Ox Gottingen and the Haiziem 

Among the contemporaneous sources of information conceiniiig 
student life at Gottingen during the fiist quartei of the last century 
Do Gottingen Student^ seems hitherto to have escaped notice 
With naive but intense enthusiasm the author pictuies the student 
life of his day, remembering ahvays his role as advisor to the pros- 
pective Fuchs The 'result is a fairly clear picture of the Gottingen 
to which Heine came only se\eii years later and which he describes 
with such vitriolic pen in the Ilafzreise The comparison of the 

^ Ber Gottinger Student odei Bemerkungen, Ratlischlage und Belelirungeu 
uber Gottingen und das Studenten-Leben auf der Georgia Augusta mit aclit 
Kupfeitafeln Gottingen im Vandenlioeck und Ruprechtschen Verlage, 1813 
Allen angehenden Sohnen dei liehren Georgia Augusta vorzugsweise gewid- 
met von einem abgehenden Zogling und beissem Yerebrer der Musen A 
copy of this work came into the hands of the writer as a gift from Dr F 
Hempel of Gottingen, great-giandson of the Hempel therein men'icned as 
Professor of Anatomy (p 23) Copies are in existence at the libiaries of 
Columbia University (Teachers' College) and Harvard University 
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two works IS rendeied doubly interesting by the wide difference in 
point of view between the authors 

In the following I have cited a word or passage fiom the 
Haizreise, appending material from Det Gothnge? Student in illus- 
tration or explanation The figures m paientheses refer to the 
Student — those in brackets indicate page and line in Ulster’s edition 
of Heme, vol 3 

Ludei [15, 7] This disputed name in the IIaizie%se may perhaps 
refer to the Ludei mentioned in the following paragiaph, oi it is 
quite within the range of possibility that Heine had a dog named 
aftei the professor in question Die Universitat besitzt im Ganzen 
jetzt 40 Professor en, nemlieh 34 ordentliche und 6 ausserordent- 
iiche Die theologisehe Eacultat nimmt davon vier , die ]unstische 
sechs, die medicinische neun, und die philosophische ein und 
zwanzig Planck, Staudlin, Waldeck, Hugo, Meister, Crell, 
Blumenbach, Ossiander, Himly, Langenbeck, Eichhorn, Heeren, 
Gauss, Eeuss, Mayer, Schulze, Luder, Hausmann , — diess sind etwa 
die Namen der beruhmtesten und bekanntesten Manner, obgleich 
fast alle ubrigen ihre Posten auch mit Euhm bekleiden” (p 37) 

e%n ungehundenes Exemplar [16, 7] Various descriptions in 
the Student fail to bear out Heine’s implication here and m the 
accompanying paragraph regarding the roughness of student life 
in Gottingen 

Abgesehen von diesen zeitlichen Storungen herrscht gewiss in 
Gottingen ein grosser Fleiss, ein guter Ton, ein gesittetes Betragen 
unter den Studenten, wenigstens im Veigleieh mit vielen anderen 
Universitaten ist alles drey in hohem Grade vorhanden Junge 
Leute, die bloss studiren, urn Studenten zu seyn, gibts in der That 
wenige , 'Sie werden auch nieht geduldet Sogenannte Eenommisten 
kennt man fast nur der Beschreibung nach, oder aiis dera Anblick 
durchreisender oder ankommender ;)unger Leute jener Art von 
anderen Universitaten, denn die^enigen, welche man in Gottingen 
fur Eenommisten halt, spielen anderer Orten nur eine mittelmassige 
Eolie, und konnen sich mit Jenen nicht messen Man klagt viel- 
faltig, dass dei feme Ton der Yorzeit ^etzt nicht mehr unter den 
Studenten zu finden sey, indem die Ankommimge anderer Univer- 
sitaten rohe Sitten mitgebracht batten Ich halte diess einiger- 
massen fur ungegrundet, erstens well die alten Leute so gern von 
schlechteren Zeiten, verdorbenen Sitten u s w reden, und zweytens, 
well das Schleehtere so leicht angenommen wird, dass man in 
Gottingen darin schon weit mehr vorgeruckt seyn musste Dagegen 
seheint mir der gute Ton in Gottingen so f est eingewurzelt zu seyn, 
dass er seibst auf die Ankommimge anderer Universitaten vortheil- 
haft wirkt, denn kaum haben diese die Gottinger Lebensweise 
kennen gelemt, und sie bequemen sich echon nach derselben, legen 
die mitgebraehten Manieren ab und smd nach kurzer Zeit nicht 
von den alteren hiesigen Studirenden zu unterscheiden ” (pp. 

AA„AK \ 
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Pfeifenquaste [16, 11] This would seem to indicate that smok- 
ing pipes on the street was common in Heme’s day It is quite 
possible that the return of students from the war brought a rougher 
tone into student life in general before Heme became a student at 
Gottingen At any rate the Student m his chapter ^^Von den 
Rechten und Pflichten der Studenten” tells again a different story 

Das Eauchen auf der Strasse und dem Wall, die Jagd in den 
StadtreMeren, die Ausubung der medicinisehen und chirurgischen 
Praxis ist den Studenten verboten” (pp 103-4) In some eemi- 
public places however this prohibition seems not to have been en- 
forced ^^Das deutsche Haus Hier pflegt jedoch nur Sonntags 
Abends Gesellschaft zu seyn, vorzuglich Tanzlustige beyderlei 
Geschlechts Der Tanzsaal ist zwar gross und schon, allem er 
pflegt bald durch die Ausdunstungen und den Staub mit einer 
ublen Atmosphare angefullt zu seyn Die Schonen sind aus der 
Classe der Wasehermnen, Dienstmagde und Handwerkstochter 
5 :usammen gesetzt, der Bursch geht deshalb auch, wenn er nicht 
tanzt, mit brennender Pfeife und bedecktem Kopfe auf dem Saale 
herum” (p 123) 

Schafer [18, 18] The Student confirms Vos’s conjecture that 
Schafer was actually the name of the Pedell Wohnung Wer die 
Auswahl ernes Zimmers nicht bis zu seiner personlichen Ueberkunft 
aufschieben will, auch keine studirende Preunde hat, welche 
dieselbe fur ihn treffen konnen, der kann sich an den Logis-Com- 
missair wenden, jetzt ist dress der Ober-Pedell Schafei, ein sehr 
gefalliger prompter Mann, der die Auftrage gewissenhaft besorgt 
Man muss ihm den Preis schreiben, und kann auch sonstige 
Wunsche hmzufugen ” (pp 86-86) 

Gottschalhs Tasclienbuch fur Harzreisende [23, 23-24] This was 
evidently the standard guide-book of the time and is so recognized 
by the Student That the practice, common among students at 
Gottingen, of undertaking tours into the Harz received official 
encouragement, is indicated by the following 

^^Der Harz Wer in Gottingen studirte und nicht etwa aus der 
Nahe des Harzes herstammt, muss sich schamen, wenn er diese 
merkwurdigen norddeutschen Gebirge nicht besucht hat, da er ihnen 
doch so nahe war^ Vorzuglich in den Pfingstferien pflegen sich 
Gesellschaften von Studenten zu vereinigen, oft 12 bis 20 Mann 
stark, und treten mit einem kleinen Tornister, worm etwas reine 
Vasche, mit einer Pfeife, einer Schnabsflasche, in leichter Kleidung 
zu Puss die Reise an Der Herr Professor Hausmann pflegt jeden 
Sommer offentlich eine belehrende Vorlesung fur die Harzreisenden 
zu halten , wer diese nicht horen konnte, muss sich aus Gottschalks 
Verk uber den Harz? belehren Binnen 8 Tagen pflegen die Eeisen- 
•den zwar ermudet, aber an Kenntnissen bereichert, an Kdrper und 
Geist gestarkt, zuruckzukehren. Man bestimmt die Reisekosten 
gewohnlich auf 3 Louisd’or” (pp 130-131) 
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The Gothnger Student was finished in Septembei, 1813, as is 
shown by the date of the iiiti odiiction A month latei the decisne 
battle at Leipzig took place, and the si\ \eais which followed 
marked the rise and siippiession of that oiitbiiist of youthful pa- 
tiiotism which manifested itseli in the formation of the fiist 
Allgemeine Deutsche Bui '^(henschafi The few’’ ^eais which lie 
between the Student and Heine^b Gottingen weie filled with e\ents 
which may Well ha^e changed the whole tenoi of student life — a 
fact which may help to account foi certain disciepancios betw^een 
the two 

P E IVOLBI 

Mmucipdl Umveisity of ALron 


But Me No Buts 

The following additions to Mr A C Potten’s list in the Modem 
Language Notes, xxx, 160;, may be cited 
** Tinkers (quod you), tinke me no tinkes ” 1 Cow mow Co7iditions ] 

“Hang me no hangings’’ [Ilo^estes, 371 ] 

“Founder me no foundeimgs ” [Respuhhea, 30 ] 

‘ Typlion me no Typhous” lEyd, ed Boas, p 173] 

“Force him no forces” [Nashe, ed McKeiiow% iii, p 00 1 
‘ Cucke me no cuckes” [Chapman, An flume) ous Dai/es ] 

“Planet me no planets” [The Rebellion, Hazbtt’s Podsley, xn, p 7')1 
“Parish me no parishes” [Peele, ed D>ce, p 20 ] 

“ Crown me no crowns ” [Ltngiiaj ii, i ] 

“ Cause me no causes ” [Massinger, A Neu Wag i, iii ] 

“ Virgin me no virgins [Ibid , ni, ii ] 

“ End me no ends ” [Ibid , v, i 1 • , 

“Private me no privates” [Th Heywood, The English Travehe) ] 

“Lady me no ladies” [Shadwell, Teague o’ DwiJhj] 

“ Dresse me no dressings ” [Late Lancashire Witches ] 

“ Boot me no boots ” [Tatham, The Rump, i, i ] 

“ Good me no goods ” [Wilson, The Cheats, ii, in ] 

“ Conscience me no conscience ” [Ibid , m, v ] 

“ Flame me no flame ” [Shirley, The Court Secret, i, i ] 

“Grace me no giaces” [Yann^on, Ttoo Mwdeis , in, ii ] 

“ Star me no stars ” [Day, Humoui out of Breath, i, in 1 
“ Signet me no signets ” [Ibid, i\, in ] 

“ Hold me no holds ” [Day, Blind Beggai , ii, n ] 

“ Suspect me no suspects ” [Ibid ] 

"Piav me no praying” [CokaiHi Trappohn Creduto Principe, in, i ] 
“Kind me no kind ” [S Howlands, Gieene^s Ghost, p 29 ] 

“ Alter me no alters ” [Club Laic, v, in ] 

“ Fish me no fishing ” [Phineas Fletcher, Sicehdes, in, iv ] 

“Nyk me not with nay” [Touneley Plays, p 323, 1 571 ] 

“ A1 nykked hym wyth nay” [Gawam and the Green Knight, 1 706 ] 
“No wold thai nick him with no nay” [Amis and Amilomi, 1 2176 ] 

Browning has * 

“nuptial me no nuptials” ' [Cambridge ed, p‘ 956 ] 

' For plat me no platforms'” my references are lacking 
Armour Institute of Technology C. B CoOPER* 
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CHAycFR’fi ftaknes 

In my leeent papei, “The Histoncal Baekgioiuid of Cliancei’s 
Knight” {Tiamact%om of the Connechcut Academy of AiU and 
Sciences 'XX, 161-340), I ventured to suggest (p 167) tliat the 
palnes K T 1^11 might be a euphemism for poek-maiks A 
confirmation of this suggestion, tho fiom documents of a latei 
period, may be observed in the citations of Poch-f reden, Pocl- 
ftecUed, Xew Eng Die (under Poci-) ‘1530 Palsgk 256/1 Poke 
fiekynS, pxcquetevie oi picquottevie de iieiolle 1695 Loud Gaz 
Ko 3134/4 Mary Scarlet, thin visage, siiaith}' compleMon, 
pock frecken 1714 End Ko 5323/4 A spare middle-siz’d Man, 
Pockfreekled and Rudely Complexion” 

Albert S Cook 

Yale Univetsity 


A Dialogue by Boilfau 

I came lecently on the fo]lo\ung entry, under date of Dcbiuaiy, 
1684, and nndei the classification ^"^Miscellanies/" in the Cata- 
logue of Books Punted and Published at London, m Hillary Term 
(1683/84),’’ contained m Aibei’s reprint of The Teim Caialoques, 
(ii, 62) '^The Infernal Observator, or the Quickening Dead In 
a dialogue wiitten lately in Fiench by Mi Boileau, and now mnde 
English Octa\o Sold by B Tooke at the Ship in St Paul’s 
Churchyaid, W DaMS in x\men Corner, and Mi Beaulipu in 
Duke’s Couit, against St Martin’s Church” Whethei this book 
IS extant or not I do not know , I have not been able to trace it 
But can anyone throw any light on the dialogue written lately 
in French by Mr^ Boileau”^ If ^^Mr Boileau’’ is the author of 
the' Arif PoH'ique^'iYiQ dialogue may be one of three things, — a work 
that has not come down to us, or the Fragment eVun Dialogue con- 
tie les Modernes qm font des vers latms. or the Dialogue des 
(the name giien to the pirated editions of the vork known in its 
authoritative form as Les Eeros de Roman) Boileau had com- 
posed both of these prior to 1674, but it does not appear that any- 
one except Brossette had any knowledge of the Fiagment, Boileau 
did not e^en wiite it down, ^ besides, the title of the English tians- 
lation does not correspond with the subject-matter of the Fiagment 
x4.s to the Dialogue des Morts, he composed it in 1664-65, and re- 
cited it to fi lends , but, as far as I know, it has always been accep- 
ted by scholars that its first (unauthoiized) appearance m print 
was in the second yolume of the .collection knpwn as Le Retoiir des 
Pieces Choisies, ou Bigairures Cuneuses, published at Emmerieh 

‘ See GidePs ed of Boileau, m, 235, note 
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in Ehenish Prussia in 1688 ^ Does the entry in The Term Cata- 
logues suggest that there was an earlier pirated edition of this dia- 
logue in Erench, uninown to scholars ^ Or can suflScient emphasis 
be placed on the word “ written” in the phrase “ a dialogue written 
lately in Erench ” to justify the belief that this English translation 
was made fiom the Erench manuscript of someone who heard Boil- 
eau recite the piece and copied it down’’ Our only alternative is 
to believe that there was another Boileau, contemporary with the 
great one (and well enough known to the English public to need 
no distinguishing Christian name), who wrote at almost the same 
time a dialogue of which the subject-matter and title must ha-ve 
been smgularly like those of Despr6aux’s work (in order to justify 
the title of the English translation) It would be rather piquant 
if Boileau’s work had first attained the dignity of type m the 
English language 

A E Beuce Claek 

University College^ Toronto 


BEIEF MENTION 

Chaucer and his Poetry Lectnies delivered in 1914 on the 
Percy Turnbnll Memorial Foundation in the Johns Hopkins TJni- 
versity? hy George Lyman Kittredge (Cambridge, at the Harvard 
University Press, 1915) The Turnbull Lectures on Chmcer and 
Jhts Poetry are more than a notable fait accompli^ they are also an 
omen And it is the significance of Professor Kittredge^s book 
rather than primarily the book itself with which this note is con- 
cerned 

The development of Chaucerian scholarship within the last three 
or four decades has been a peculiarly interesting one For it has 
represented a succession of preoccupations, now with this, now with 
that relatively circumscribed area within the larger confines of a 
wide and varied field The conquest of the kingdom, like the win- 
ning of pre-Chaucerian England itself, has come through the slow 
reduction of shire after shire The emphasis in the earlier days 
was, as it had to be, upon problems of language and text — ^the in- 
dispensable foundation for any further study whatsoever Then 
gradually the stress was shifted to the active quest of sources, and 
that m turn yielded first place to the minute scrutiny of problems 
of chronology To the short-sighted observer (and there has been 
no speech or language where their voice has not been heard) Chau- 
cerian scholarship seemed to be engrossed with piloblems — ^whether 
of language, text, sources, or chronology — fascinating in themselves, 
but alien to the supreme end of literary investigation, the interpre- 

* See Crane's ed. of ilie n^ros 4e Bomcm^ Boston, 1902, p* 37 
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tation and illmnmation of a great writer’s art The objectors have 
been, of course, both light and wrong The ultimate end of Chau- 
cerian investigation 'is the appreciation ” of Chaucer But such 
an appreciation, to be valid oi adequate, must rest upon a synthesis 
of the bewilderingly manifold and complex elements that enter into 
his life and art Towards that synthesis all the seeming absorp- 
tion in problems has been steadily tending — ^sometimes uncon- 
sciously, oftener with full recognition of its goal And of late theie 
have been abundant signs, not that the need for analysis was past, 
but that the time for at least a preliminary synthesis was ripe And 
in the book before us the intensely special and critical scholarship 
of the past decades has justified itself by its result — a vital and 
luminous and comprehensive interpretation of Chaucer and his art 
The significance of the book, then, lies in the fact that such an 
interpretation, alive to its finger-tips, is what it is, not in spite of, 
but by reason of its saturation with the results of all the minute 
and special scholarship that has been lavished upon Chaucer for 
years past None of this shows The foundations are where they 
belong — underground, the builder’s paraphernalia are back in the 
workshop, the scaffolding is gone To the uninitiated reader the 
book IS a series of delightful and illuminating cmseries Yet 
behind a lightness of touch that completely conceals the erudition, 
and a humor as pervasive and a vernacular as racy as Chaucer’s 
own, stretch the so-called and deserts of research There aie para- 
graphs by the dozen that mask successfully a whole battery of 
volumes, and an innocent-seeming sentence urbanely harbours you 
a brace of disseitations The scrannel pipes of research under Mr. 
Kittredge’s fingers discourse most eloquent music And the signal 
distinction of the lectures is precisely their transmutation of the 
results of rigidly technical investigation into the fine fiower of cri- 
tical interpretation The hour had come for such a synthesis, and 
the volume marks, it may be hoped, the initiation of a new stage m 
the progress of Chaucerian scholarship 
The plan and in large measure the treatment of the book are 
determined by the fact that it is a senes of lectures It makes no 
pretense to completeness — although it achieves the effect of com- 
pleteness more nearly than many an exhaustive treatise Professor 
Kittredge assumes four stages of Chaucer’s poetical activity — the 
long recognized French, Italian, and “ English ” periods, and be- 
tween the first and second a Period of Transition From each of 
these four periods a single work is chosen as typical The French 
period IS represented by the Boole of the Duchess^ the Period of 
Transition, by the House of Fame^ the Italian period, by the 
Troilusj and the final period, by the Oanierhury Tales. To the Can- 
te'ilury Tales two lectures aie devoted, to each of the other poems, 
one, and a preliminary lecture — ^a vivid presentment of the modern- 
ness of th^ Middle Ages and the Chaucerianness of Chaucer — deals 
with The Man and his Times/’ Throughout the discussions Mr 
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Kittredge bungs forth out of liis tieasuie things new and old 
Some impoitant coiitiibutions — such as the demonstration of the 
existence ot a Peiiod of Tiaiisition, and the lecogmtion of the 
Mainage Group among the Catiiethin y Talc ,^ — with ^\hleh students 
of Chaucei aie familial in the lectuiePs moie technical writings, 
leappeai heie in a new peispectne And theie aie iiesh contribu- 
tions as well — iiotabl} the illununating coiiceptioii of ^‘the 
Dieainer in the Bool of the Dn^he^^, and the analysis of the char- 
aeteis of TioiluS;, Pandaius, and especially CTessida^ in the Troxlus 
But the highest ^alue of the book, be it said again, is not in this oi 
that specific addition which it makes to the sum of oui information 
about Chaucei It is in its illum’inatioii of the whole field by an 
unsui passed knowledge of the period, tuiiied to account by a critical 
facult} which is heie essentially cieatne What it offers to the 
laigei leading public needs no comment But it is a question 
whether it wull not exeicise an e\en nioie poweiful infiiience thiougli 
its use as an indispensable companion to e\eiv College oi Unner- 
sity course in Chaucer 

j L L 


The A^smnption of the T%ig%n a Play fiom the As -Town 

Cycle Edited by W W Gieg (Oxford, At the Claiendon Press, 1915 
8vo, 75 pages) It is to be noticed at once that this monograph 
IS issued as the fiist number of promised Studies in the Eeligious 
Drama ” The next three numbers of tins senes, “ in pieparation,” 
aie 111 advance entitled “II The Chestei Antichrist Play par- 
allel texts of the Peniarth and Devonshire mss ; III The Doctors 
Play parallel texts from the York, Wakefield, Coventry, and Ches- 
ter Cycles, lY An Essay towards the History of the N-Town 
Cycle” This is an attractive group of timely -Mb^ects, giving 
further indication of fresh impulses in the study of the Cyclic Plays, 
by which former conclusions are being revised and new problems set 
Such contributions as “ The Liturgical Basis of the Towneley Mys- 
teries” {Pul M L A of A , XXIV, 419 f ), by P W Cady, and 
“ The Eelation of the English Corpus Christi Play to the Middle 
English Eeligious Lyric” {Modern Philology, v. If ), by George 
C. Taylor, are sufficiently illustrative of what may be gained by sug- 
gesting new points of view, and by encoui aging a suspension of 
judgment on the final inquiry of how the cycles are related to each 
other As 'shown by h'ls announcement, Mr Greg is investigating 
the “ History of the N-Town Cycle,” for which preliminary studies 
must be undertaken*' He Will, therefore, welcome Mr John K 
Bonneirs admirable observations on “The Source m Art of the 
so-called Prophets Play in the Hegge Collection” {Pul M L A 
of A , XXIX, 3^7 f ),'and he will take minute account of the com- 
prehensive investigation of Miss Esther L Swenson, “ An Inquiry 
into the Composition and Stiuctuie of the Ludus Coveniiiae With 
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a Note on the Home of the Ludus Co\entnae by Hardin Craig’" 
(Minneapolis^ Bulletin of the IJni\ersit> of Minnesota, 1914) In 
tlie first instalment of his Studies/’ which is now published, Mi 
Gieg deals in a new uay with the problem of the forty-first pk}. 
The Assumption of the Virgin The text of the play is reproduced 
fiom the MS as exactly as possible/’ and matteis of mteipre- 
tation"’ aie brought together m a chapter of eiitical notes The 
MS is further represented by two facsimile pages, to show that the 
hand of the Assumption play ditfeis fioni that of the main portion 
of the cycle Turning now to Mr Greg’s Introduction, he is found 
to uige the conviction that the scribe of the inseited play was con- 
temporaiv with the main sciibe, the entiie ms being lubiicated at 
one time and by one peison The dialect is minutely examined on 
the basis of Max Kramei’s disseitation .(1892), wuth the result that 
^^w’hate^er conclusions the phonetic evidence may justify as to the 
c\cle as a w^hole, will be equally valid foi the Assumption play in 
particular ” What is stiikmgly new in Mi Greg’s study relates 
to the metei of the play, which the lubiicator has curiously dis- 
tinguished by the use ot an additional sj^mbol, a small paragraph, 
at the head of lines that do not belong to the.iegulai stanzas, but 
are inseited between them These mteistanzaic lines aie designated 
intercalary, and their oiigin, metrical relation, and oiganic purpose 
gne exercise to Mi Greg’s skill ;in conjecture. The play is thus 
discovered to be marked off by a prosodic feature that is believed 
to be unique Mr G leg’s presentation of the matter will attract 
the eager attention of the prosodist Finally, Mr Greg will be 
thanked for supplying the text of the De Assumptione from the 
Leqenda Aurea 

j w B 


Professoi Malcolm William Wallace, of University College, To- 
ronto, has published The Life of Sir Philip Sidney (Cambridge 
University Press, New York, G P Putnam’s Sons, 1915) which, 
it is safe to say, will take its place as the standard authority on the 
subject The writer has gone to the original sources of informa- 
tion, and he has showm' excellent critical judgment in the manner 'in 
which He has used his materials The merits of the work are on 
the biographical side In this connection, intei alia, the author 
discusses \ery fully and satisfactorily the problem of Astrophel 
and Stella — the sincerity bf Sidney’s passion for Stella, the his- 
tory of their relations to one another, and the bearing of the sonnets 
on the different phases of these relations On the other hand, the 
number of pages devoted to ihe criticism of Sidney’s works from the 
purely literal y point of view is not very great The discovery of 
new biographical materials was hardly to be expected Professor 
Wallace, however, has been able to add some new data to our pre- 
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vious knowledge of Sidney’s life He has unearthed an account- 
book of the poef s school-days at Shrewsbury^ which sheds some light 
on his boyhood He has also shown how at one time the project 
of a marriage between Sidney and a sister of William of Orange was 
seriously entertained In the main, however, he has had to rely 
upon the old sources of information, and accordingly, the general 
outlines of Sidney’s character, which is admirably summed up in 
the Postscript to this volume, remain the same as before The 
image of Sidney — the ‘^world’s wondei,” “that rare more-than- 
man” — as it appeared to his contemporaiies, is now irrecoverable, 
and doubtless would be so, even if the materials for his biography 
were more abundant than they are The present faithful record 
of his career, which was at once so brilliant and so tragic, brings us, 
however, nearer to a comprehension of the man than any previous 
biography 

J D B 


Dr Call A Krause has recently published in book form foui lec- 
tures given at the University of Marbuig in the summei of 1914 
{Uher die Reformmethode in Amenlca With Pieface by Dr Max 
Walter, Director of the Mustei scliule, Frankfuit a M Maibuig, 
Elwert, 1914 67 pp ) The four chapters of the book deal with the 
following topics (I) A brief outline of the American educational 
system Growth and development of the Eefoim Method Defini- 
tion of this method and its application to American conditions 
Mode of procedure and presentation of subject in its initial stages, 
with special emphasis on German phonology (II) Grammai 
Inductive versus deductive teaching of grammatical principles 
The pedagogical advantages of the Reform Method as evidenced and 
demonstrated by practical results. (Ill) Regents’ Examinations 
and Course of Study A brief outline of what is being demanded 
by the Board of Regents in the semester examinations in German, 
and a detailed description of the four-year course m German (IV) 
America’s contribution to the methodological literature of modern 
foreign-language teaching from 1875 to 1913. The book offers 
a concise and skilful exposition of the fundamental principles 
of the Reform Method (better known as the Diiect Method) as 
applied to actual school-room problems Being the outgrowth 
of the author’s own practice in one of the high schools of the 
City of New York, it will not fail to arouse the interest of every 
progiessive teacher of German in our secondary schools, especially 
since Dr Krause is known to be one of the most energetic cham- 
pions of the Direct Method in this country A sequel to the above 
IS Dr. Krause’s “Literature of Modern Language Methodology in 
America for 1914,” MonatsJiefte deutsche Sprache und Pador 
gogth, Vol xvi. No 8 
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SOUECE-MATEEIAL FOE JOFSON’S PLAYS 
Part II 

Eveiy Man vn H%s Humour 

Dedication 

I am none of those, that can suffer the benefits eonf er’d vpon 
my yonth, to perish with my age It is a fraile memorie, that 
remembers bnt present things Seneca, De Ben , i, xii, % Apud 
pancos post rem manet gratia, plnres sunt, apnd qnos non dmtius 
in ammo snnt donata qnam in nsn iii, xvii, 3 gratnm hommem 
semper beneficmm delectat, ingratnm semel C£ the dedication 
of Poetaster A thankefull man owes a conrtesie ener the yn- 
thankefnll, but when he needes it 

Prologue 

Thougli need make many poets, etc 

So Persius, Saturae, Prol 9 , 

Magister artis ingenique largitor 
Tenter 

III, il 

Master Stephen has bought from Brainworm a rapier under the 
impression that it was a Toledo ; but it is not a Toledo. 

Bray No sir, i confesse it, it is none 

Step Poe you confesse it? gentlemen, beare witnesse, he has confest it. 
By gods will, and you had not confest it — 

The jest is not original with Jonson. Was it original with Sir 
Thomas More ^ See Mon LuciibraUones, 1663, 226 
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Ridiculum, in Minaceac 

Thrasonis tixorem bubulcus rusticus 
Absente eo uitiauerat 
Domum reuersus miles ut rem compent, 

Armatus & ferus insilit 
Tandem asseeutus solum in agiis rusticum, 

Heus clamat heus beus furcifer 
Restat bubulcuSj eaxaque in sinum legit 
Ille ense stricto clamitat, 

Tu coniugem meam attigisti earnifex? 

Respondit imperteiritus. 

Feci fateris, inquit*? At ego omnes Deos 
Deasque testoi o scelus, 

In pectus hunc ensem tibi capulo tenus, 

Ni fassus esses, abderem 

III^ 111 

No greater liell, then to be slaue to feare 

Seneca is constantly emphasizing the fact that fear of what ma} 
happen is the greatest of evils See Ep xcviiij 7 Nihil est nec 
misenns nec stnltins quam praetimere 

Every Man out of His Hitmou) 

Dedication 

Yet, I command, it lye not in the way of your more noble, and 
\se-full studies to the publike For so I shall suffer for it But, 
when the gowne and cap is off, and the Lord of liberty raignes, 
then, to take it in your hands, perhaps may make some Bencher, 
tincted with humanity, reade and not repent him ” 

So Martial, x, xix, 12 ff 

Sed ne tempore non tuo disertam 
Pulses ebria lanuam, videto 
Totas dat tetricae dies Minervae, 

Seras tutior ibis ad lucernas 
Haec hora est tua, cum furit Lyaeus, 

Cum r^at rosa, cum madent capilli 
Tunc me vel ngidi legant Catones 

The character of Macilente 

Macilente is the embodiment of envy, not hatred, and accord- 
inglv Jonson, in the Indnetion between i and ii, carefully distin- 
guishes between the two emotions It seems probable that he has 
here in mmd Plutarch’s essay. Of Envy and Hatred (Transl. 1870, 
n 95 ff ) , m which an attempt is made to analyze both feelings 
" Enry and Hatred are passions so like each other that they are 
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often taken for the same He who is m prosperity is equally 

an occasion of grief to the envious and to the malicious man^ 
theiefore we look upon benevolence^ which is a willing our neigh- 
bor's good, as an opposite to both envy and hatred, and fancy these 
two to be the same because they have a contrary purpose to that 
of love Hatred proceeds from an opinion that the person 

we hate is evil, if not generally so, at least in particular to us 
But envy has only one sort of object, the felicity of others 
Whence it becomes infinite, and, like an evil or diseased eye, is 
offended with every thing that is bright On the other hand, 
hatred is always determined by the subject it adheres to . But 
hatred is often just , for there are some men so much to be avoided 
and disliked, that we should judge those worthy to be hated them- 
selves who do not shun and detest them Again, extreme 

badness makes hatied moie vehement and bitter ” 

It will be observed that Macilente’s envious disposition shows 
itself more and more as courtesies are done him Fastidious Brisk 
cairies him to Court, whereupon Macilente betrays to Deliro the 
fact that Busk has no standing there Deliro receives Macilenle 
into his house and furnishes him with fine raiment Thereupon 
Macilente seizes the opportunity to kindle discord between husband 
and wife, and eventually to destroy Deliro’s conceit of his own 
happiness This behavior is agreeable to what Plutarch says, ^b'id , 
99 Yet the first of these renaoves not envy, for men will persist 
in this vice, though they know they are not wronged ; and the two 
latter (the esteem or credit of a person, and the bestowing a favor) 
do exasperate it more . and when they receive a kindness from 
any in prosperity, it is with reluctance, as though they grudged 
them not only the power but the will of conferring it Compare, 
for instance, what Macilente says (ii, iv) when Deliro welcomes 
him to his house ^to sojourne euen for euer^ 

I tlianke you, sir 

And yet the muffled fates (had it pleas’d them) 

Might haue supplied me, from their owne full store. 

Without this word (I thanke you) to a foole 
I see no reason, why that dog (call’d Chaunce) 

Should fawne \pon this felloi\, more then me 
I am a man, and I haue limmes, ffesh, bloud, 

Bones, sinewes, and a soule, as well as he 
My parts are euery way as good as his, 

If I said better’ why, I did not lie 
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At the end of the play, in the -first folio version, Macilente, having 
succeeded in his various plots, says . 

Now IS my soule at peace 
I am as emptie of all enuie now, 

As they of merit to be enuied at 

My humor (like a flame) no longer lasts 

Then it hath stuffe to feed it, and their folly. 

Being now rak’t vp in their repentant ashes, 

Affords no ampler subiect to my spleene 
I am so farre from malicing their states, 

That I begin to pitty ’hem It grieues me 
To thinke they haue a being I could wish 
They might turne wise vpon it, and be sau’d now. 

So heauen were pleas’d ” 

This IS almost a paraphrase of what Plutarch says^ Md , 98 . So, 
on the other side, misfortunes cause envy to cease, but take not 
enmity away, for men will be malicious even toward abject enemies, 
but none envy the distressed However, what was said by one of 
our Sophists, that the envious are tenderly inclinable to pity, is 
true, and in this appears a great unlikeness of these passions, that 
hatred leaves neither the happy nor the miserable, but envy be- 
comes languid when its object has either prosperity or adversity 
in excess” 

It will be observed that in the second version of the play, pre- 
sented at Court, Macilente is cured of his envy, not as just de- 
scribed, but by the sight of the Queen 

Neuer till now did obiect greet mme eyes 
With any light content but in her graces, 

All my malicious powers haue lost their stings 
Enuie IS fled my soule, at sight of her, 

And she hath chac’d all black thoughts from my bosome. 

Like as the sunne doth darkenesse from the world 

The thought here is not exactly the same as in the following quo- 
tation from Plutarch, p 98, hut it is very similar and the simile 
in the last line makes Jonson's source for -the idea quite certain 
Yet envy often gives place to the splendor of a matchless pros- 
perity Eor it is not l±ely that any envied Alexander or Cyrus, 
■when they arrived at the height of their conquests and became lords 
of all But as the sun, where he passes highest and sends down 
his beams most directiy, has none or very little shadow, so they 
who are exalted to the meridian of fortune, shining aloof over the 
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head of envy, have scarce any thing of their brightness eclipsed, 
while envy retires, being driven away by the brightness overspread- 
ing it 

While we are on the subject of envy, it may be worth remarkmg 
that this emotion has in the last few generations ceased to occupy 
the important literary position that it formerly held If we may 
judge by the frequency with which it is spoken of and the amount 
of space that as devoted to an analysis and a description of it and 
its various forms in the older literatures, whether of the Elizabethan 
or the classical period, whether in the literature of England or in 
that of the continent, envy was considered to be one of the major 
passions of mankind, quite comparable in importance and interest 
with hate or love or ambition Curiously enough, modern writers 
do not have a great deal to say about it As a spring of human 
action, it has been degraded to a very low position To some extent 
this degradation is due to our modern desire to cast off the shackles 
of literary tradition Yet I suspect that there is more in the phe- 
nomenon than this There has been a real change in human 
nature That human nature does change can hardly be denied 
by anyone who considers the question and tries candidly to think 
it through For better or worse, we simply are not what our an- 
cestors were In respect to envy, there is no doubt that it does not 
play the part in our lives that it formerly did, and one cause of 
the difference (the causes are probably numerous and complex) 
may be readily pointed out Social life used to be organized on 
a monarchical basis Yot only was there the court of the king, 
but each nobleman had his own in miniature The usual way of 
attaining social importance was to attach yourself to one of the 
larger or smaller circles centering about those whose importance 
was hereditary In that circle you rose perhaps by the caprice of 
your patron, perhaps by your own merit, perhaps by your skill in 
depressing others, perhaps by flattery, perhaps by fortune The 
opportunities were few, the aspirants many It is in kings’ courts/’ 
says Lucian (Fowler’s translation, jv, 5), ^^that these creatures are 
mostly found, they thrive in the atmosphere of dominion and 
power, where envy is rife, suspicions innumerable, and the oppor- 
tunities for flattery and back-bitmg endless Where hopes are 
higher, there envy is more intense, hatred more reckless, and jeal- 
ousy more unscrupulous. They all keep close watch upon one 
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another, spying like duellists for a weak spot E^ery one would 
be first, and to that end shoves and elbows his neighbour aside, 
and does his best to pull back or trip the man in front of him One 
whose equipment is limited to goodness is very soon throwm down, 
dragged about, and finally thrust forth wuth ignominy, while he 
who is prepared to flatter, and can make ser\ility plausible, is high 
in credit, gets first to his end, and triumphs 
The complexity of modern civilization and the corresponding 
complexity of modern human nature (I am not using these words 
without a full sense of responsibility) as conditions bearing not 
alone upon characterization in fiction, but also upon the choice of 
motives on the pait of the wntei and upon the relative importance 
which these various motives possess, afford a problem of the highest 
interest, and one not yet touched by systematic investigation 
Tragedy is interested therein as well as comedy 

Speech to Queen Elizabeth at end of play 

0 heauen, that shee (whose presence hath effected 
This change in me) may suffer most late change 
In her admir’d and happie gouernement 

This use of ^ late ^ is distinctly a Latinism , the word is employed 
precisely as ^ serus ^ is in a passage like the following from Seneca, 
Ad Pol de Consol , xii, 5 sera et nepotibus demum nostris dies 
nota sit, qua ilium gens sua coelo adserat. So in Horace, Gann , 
1 , 11 , 45 serus in caelum xedeas One can only be puzzled by the 
strange use to which this passage has been put by van Dam and 
Stoffel {Anglm, xxvi, 386-7) m their argument that Jonson was 
not responsible for the second ending m the Folio version of the 
play Aside from the facts that such Latinisms were more or less 
characteristic of Jonson’s style and that the lines are evidently a 
reminiscence of such Latin expressions as those quoted above, the 
passage is perfectly clear in itself Macilente is not hoping that 
a change might come over the Queen^s admired and happy gov- 
ernmenV" but is hoping that the change (when it takes place, as 
he knows it must) will occur as late as possible He is praying 
for Elizabeth’s long life The meaning that van Dam and Stoffel 
attach to his words is, as they very properly point out, absurd to 
a degree/’ ^But it is their meaning, not the author’s* 
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New Inn 

To tlie Eeader 

What did they come for, then? thou willt ask me I will as punctually 
answer To see, and to he seen 

Ovid, A^s Amatona, j, 99 

Spectatum veniunt, veniunt, spectentur et ipsae 

Poetaster 

V, m, 149-51 

Gaes We know it, our deare Virgil, and esteeme it 
A most dishonest practice, in that man. 

Will seeme too wittie in anothers worke 

Maitial, preface to Lib i Absit a loeorum nostrorum simplicitate 
malignus interpres nee epigiammata mea scribat improbe facit 
qui in alieno libro ingeniosns est This passage Jonson had also 
in mind in his letter to Salisbuiy, 1605 

Last line of song at end of play 

And apes are apes, though cloth’d iv scarlet 

Erasmus, Praise of Folly, transl repr 1900, p 29 tiite 

proverb. That an ape will be an ape, though clad in purple ; in 
Adagm, ed 1649, pp 151, 192, 491, he gives various Latin and 
Greek instances of the use of the proverb 

Apol Dial 129-32 

and those so sparingly. 

As all the rest might haue sate still, vnquestion’d, 

Had they but had the wit, or conscience, 

To thinke well of themselues 

Martial, as above * Spero me secutum in libellis meis tale tempera- 
mentum, ut de illis quen non possit quisquis de se bene senseiit 

Apol Dml 213-5 

Where, if I prone the pleasure but of one, 

So he ludicious be, He shall b’alone 
A Theatre vnto me 

It may very well be that, as Gifford says, Jonson has a passage of 
Cicero in mind, but it is interesting to observe that another clas- 
sical author, whom Jonson apparently knew as well as he did 
Cicero, has developed this idea at ipuch greater length. Lucianos 
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Eaimomdcs is built tip entirely on this thought, except that he 
uses the simile of a jury rather than that of a theatre of spectators 
Some borrowings from Seneca in this dialogue are noted in the 
article on Cynilims Revels referred to below 

Sejanus 

Chapman^s In Sejanum, 97 £E 

Performing such a liuely Euidence 
in thy Narrations, that thy Hearers still 
Thou turnest to thy Spectators, and the sense 
That thy Spectators haue of good or ill, 

Thou inject’st joyntly to thy Readers soules 

Plutarch, Whether the Athemans weie moie WaAl%lce or Learned 
(Translation, 1870, v, 402) . Therefore Thucydides always 
drives at this perspicuity, to make the hearer (as it were) a spec- 
tator, and to inculcate the same passions and perturbations of mind 
into his readers as they were in who beheld the causes of those 
effects^’ My note on the meaning of Chapman’s lines must be 
accordingly modified 

Chapman, 123 3 

so odorous Flowers 

hemg held too neere the Sensor of our Sense, 

Render not pure, nor so sincere their powers, 

As being held a little distance thence. 

Because much troubled Earthy parts improve them 
Which mixed with the odors we exhall. 

Do vitiate what we dyawe in But remoove them 
A little space, the Earthy parts do fall, 

And what is pure, and hote by his tenuitye, 

IS to our powers of Savor purely borne 

Chapman would seem to be thinking of Plutarch, Sympos^aos, 
Transl 1870, in, 223 ^^Thus a rose smells most fragrant at a 
distance ; but if you bring it near the nose, it is not so pure and 
delightful, and the reason is this, — ^many earthy disturbing par- 
ticles are earned with the smell, and spoil the fragrancy "when near, 
but in a longer passage those are lost, and the pure brisk odor, by 
reason of its subtility, reaches and acts upon the sense ” 

Straehey’s Upon Se^anns. 

If men will shun swolne Fortunes ruinous blastes. 

Let them use Tmnperance Nothing violent lastes 
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Seneca, Troades, 258 flE 

violenta nemo imperia contmuit diu, 
moderata durant, quoque Fortuna altius 
evexit ac levavit humanas opes, 
hoc se magis supprimere felicem deeet 
variosque casus tremere metuentem deos 
nimmm faventes 

I, 1, 90. 

God-like Cato The phrase, as noted in my edition, is no donht 
from Horace, but it is still interesting to compare Jonson^s note 
on his use of the epithet ^god-like^ in Part of the Kvng's Enter- 
tainment An attribute giuen to great persons, fitly aboue other, 
humanity, and in frequent vse with all the gieeke Poets, especially 
Homer Iliad a — Sw ^ And in the same booke — mC avri- 

Oejov IJoX‘u<^i7/jLOi/ 

I, 11, 177-8 

Of all Wilde beasts, preserue me from a tyranne, 

And of all tame, a flatterer 

Plutarch, Banquet of the Seven Wvse Men, Transl 1870, ii, 5. 

Another time, in a dispute that happened m your company about 
the nature of beasts, you [Thales] affirmed that of wild beasts, a 
king, of tame, a flatterer was the worst" But in How to Know 
a Flatterer from a Fnend, n, 128, this saying is attributed by 
Plutarch to Bias 


III, 1, 87 


And may they know no riuals, but themselues 


In addition to my note on the line, cf Seneca, Here. Fur , 83-4: 

quseris Alcidse parem’ 
nemo est nisi ipse bella lam secum gerat 


III, 1, 267-9. 

0 love, let it become me 

To boast my deedes, when he, whom they concerne. 

Shall thus forget them 

Plutarch, How a Man may praise Himself without iemg envied^ 
Transl 1870, ir, 309 • ^^But self-praise is not liable to disgrace or 
blame when it is delicately handled by way of apology to remove a 
calumny or accusation Thus Pericles But ye are angry at me, 
a man inferior to none, whether it be in the understanding or 
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interpieting of necessary things, a man who am a lover of mj 
country, and abo\e the meannesses of bribes For, in speaking 
with this gallantry of himself, he was not only free fiom arrogance, 
vanity, and ambition, but he demonstrated the greatness and spirit 
of that virtue which could not be dejected itself, and e\en humbled 
and tamed the haughtiness of envy^^ It is perhaps questionable 
whethei Silius handled his self-praise very delicately, but as Afei 
later remarks this was a common custom of his blood 

III, 1, 326 If 

All that can happen in humanitie 
I’am fortified against, 

And can looke downe vpon they are beneath me 

Cicero, Tusc D%sp , v, 1 Virtus omnia, quae cadeie m 
hominem possunt, subter se habet eaque despiciens, casus contemn] t 
humanos 

III, 111, 38 

Who nourisheth a lyon, must obey him 

For the sentiment, see Aristophanes, Fiogs, where the idea is 
applied to Alcibiades by Aeschylus ' One must not rear a lion^s 
whelp within the city above all not rear a lion in the city, but 
if one rear it, one must submit to its ways^^ (Arist Bohn Lib , ii, 
609) The translator refers also to passages in Euripides, Tuoades, 
718, JSeracleidae, 1005, Cornford, Thucydides Mythistoricus, 193, 
compares ^the famous simile in the third chorus of the Aga- 
memnon " 

Barnaby Eich, FauUes, 1606, 41 verso, says that Aristophanes 
devised a tragedie, raysing Pericles from hell,^^ in which he ut- 
tered this sentiment eoncernmg the lion It would seem that the 
good Barnaby did not get his information at first hand 

IV, ill, 73-4* 

A good man should, and must 
Sit rather downe with losse, then rise vniust 

To my note on this passage add that ^ to do is worse than to suffer 
evil^ is one of the, ^^two famous paradoxes of Socrates (Jowett, 
3rd ed„ ii, 270), qf, Gorgms, ibM , 356 ff, and see Plutarch, Hoiv 
a Y oung Mgn ought to hear Poems^, Transl 1870, ii, 92 Aristotle 
takes the same position, Ethics, v, 15, 
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V, 1, 3 

I did not hue, till now , this my first howei 

Statius, 8ylvae, iv, ii, li-3 

steriles tiansmisimus annos 
Hjbc seui mihi prima dies, haec limina vitse 

And it IS probable that in the first two lines of the scene. 

Swell, swell, my loyes and faint not to declare 
Your selues, as ample, as your causes are, 

Jonson has in mind what Statins had said in the lines immediately 
preceding those quoted, to the effect that he cannot find words to 
express the 307 caused him by being admitted to dine with Domitian 
Jonson refers to part of the passage from Statius in Part of the 
King's JSnteitainment, which it will be noticed was produced about 
the same time with Sejanm 

V, 1 , 

vnlesse 

The gods, by mixing in the cause, would blesse 
Our fortune wuth their conquest That were worth 
Sejanus strife, durst fates but bring it forth 

See Capaneus in Statius, Theh , s, 899 ff 

‘Nullane pro trepidis,’ clamabat, ‘niimina Thebis 
Statia’ ubi infandae segnes telluris alumni, 

Bacchus et Alcides’ pudet instigare minores 
Tu potius venias (quis enim concurrere nobis 
Dignior ’ ^ etc 


Volpone 

III, 1 , 11 ff 

almost 

All the wise world is little else, in nature, 

But Parasites, or Sub-parasites And, yet, 

I meane not those, that haue your bare towne-arte, 

To know, who’s fit to feede ’hem, haue no house, 

No family, no care, and therefore mould 
Tales for mens eares, to bait that sense, or get 
Kitchin-inuention, and some stale receipts 
To please the belly, and the groine, nor those, 

With their court-dog-tricks, that can fawne, and fleere. 
Make their reuennue out of legs, and faces, 
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Eccho my-Lord, and lick away a moath 
But your fine, elegant rascall, that can rise 
Present to any humour, all occasion, 

And change a visor, swifter, then a thought 

I rather suspect that Mosca was here recalling Plutarch, Eow 
to tell a Flatten ftom a Fnend, Translation of 1870, ii, 103-4 
If you would learn the character of a true subtle flatterer, who 
nicks his point secundum mtem, you must not, with the vulgar, 
mistake those sordid smell-feasts and poor tiencher-slaves for your 
men, who begin to prate as soon as they have washed their hands 
ill order to dinner, as one says of them, and ere they are well 
warmed with a good cut of the first dish and a glass of wine, betray 
the narrow soul that acts them by the nauseous and fulsome buf- 
foonery they vent at table Nor must we, again, confine our 

notions of flatterers to those sharping fellows who ply about rich 
men^s tables, whom neither fire nor sword nor porter can keep 
from supper, nor yet to such as were those female parasites of 
Cyprus, who going into Syria were nick-named Steps, because they 
cringed so to the great ladies of that country that they mounted 
their chariots on their backs [But] He who neither professes 

nor seems to flatter, who never haunts your kitchen, is never ob- 
served to watch the dial that he may nick your supper-time , who 
won't drink to excess, but will keep his brains about him," etc 
And p 107 “ But the flatterer , leads not a life properly 

his own, but forms and moulds it according to the various humors 
and caprices of those he designs to bubble, is never one and the 
same man, but a mere dapple or trimmer, who changes shapes with 
his company, like water that always turns and winds itself into 
the figure of the channel through which it flows " And Plutarch 
then goes on to develop this theme at length, still keeping in mind 
the more skilful type of flatterer That one or two expressions in 
this speech of Mosca came from Theophrastus is noted by Gifford 
and by Baldwm (Mod Lang. Notes, xvi, 193) I think Holt's 
belief (Mod Lung Notes, xx, 164 ff. Notes on Ben Jonson's Voh 
pone) that the character of Mosca is due to English dramatic tradi- 
tion might be somewhat modified by examining what Plutarch has 
to say on the parasite in this essay. For, as Plutarch describes him, 
the more skilful parasite has just that rare genius for knavery " 
upon which Holt lays stress He complies with his patron in just 
Mosca's fashion, and displays Just the same willingness to feed his 
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lusts and forward his designs Elsewhere, as I point out in the 
article on Underwoods mentioned below/ Jonson borrows from, tins 
same essay of Plutarch^s, a fact which strengthens the suggestion 
that he had it m mind in the character of Mosca 

IV, 1 

Sir Politicos pro;ject for the restraint of tinder-boxes in order to 
safeguard the arsenal would seem to be suggested by Aristophanes, 
Acharnmns the informer brings to light a plot to bum the arsenal 
with the wick of a lamp which might be fixed on the back of a 
cockroach, which might float with it into the arsenal, with a north- 
east wind (cf Prere^s translation) I have not seen Bang’s article 
on the sources of Volpone in the Melanges Godefroid Kurth^ Li6ge, 
1908 The edition of Volpone m the Yale series by L H Holt 
has not yet been printed, but I take it that the editor’s chief con- 
tributions to the study of sources are in the article above referred 
to The edition by Wilkins, mentioned in Camb H%si of Engl 
Lit , VI, 417, I have not been able to trace 

IV, V In Voltore^s speech at the trial occurs the line, 

Mischiefe doth euer end, where it begins 

Whalley very properly conjectured ^ never’ for ^ever,’ and Giflord 
adopted the conjecture If Whalley’s emendation needs support, 
the following passage in Valerius Maximus, ix, i, 2, affords it 
Deque enim ullum vitium finitur ibi, ubi oritur 

William Diitsmobe Beiggs 

Stanford Umversity 


^ Perhaps it should be said that the article here printed is supplemented 
by articles on the EpigrantSs Forest, and Underwoods already accepted by 
Modern Philology and Classical Philology, and by one on Gynthia^s Jtevels 
m the Flugel Memorial Volume, 



IWICE 1727 SONNETS ON THE EXECUTION OE 
DOMENICO ALTHAN 

The following sonnets are siir\ivois of a class of literature, the 
general aspects of which, m relation to the history of Venice, have 
been desciibed by Professor Medin ^ But there are still one or two 
basic facts to recall in connection with them As far as my obser- 
vation goes, the population of Venice is divided into two parts 
there are those who gossip in prose and there are those who gossip 
in verse I have an impression also that the second class far 
outnumbers the first But that is only an impression I am certain 
only that in Venice — ^where everyone in his innermost life of 
emotion and ideals still lives under the old Eepublic — ^the spirit 
of Pasquino is still as vigorously alive as of yore And to this day, 
if you get up early in the morning, you will see samples of this 
same literature pasted on all the conspicuous walls and colonnades 
of Venice It is the Venetian way of apprehending things The 
versified witticism is for Venetians a form of dialectics by which 
they spiritually annul the contradiction between their ideals, which 
are of the remote past, and current events, which are, alas, only too 
evenly abreast of the times The vast pait of this literature perishes 
of course It is usually malicious It is often obscene Street- 
cleaners and policemen are specially commissioned to destroy it 
It has to reckon also with the friends of the people it so commonly 
assails However, the wittier specimens are sometimes copied and 
passed around in manuscript If the victim of a satire is specially 
unpopular, his caricatures last a long time President Wilson, last 
summer, was usually good for a two-day exposure The brighter 
things against Giolitti promise actually to outlive the war If Checo 
Bepo gets off rather easily it is for another reason The nightly 
crop of satire on Austrian matters is so large that all available 
and desirable wall space is covered at once And the wit of Tuesday 
IS arrogantly pasted over the wit of Monday, and so on 
Some fragments of such verse on the execution of Count Domen- 
ico Althan, Nov. 5, 1727, were published by Molmeiiti in his essay 
entitled TJwx condanna cap'itale.^ In adding to this collection, I 

^La stona d% Venessia nella poesia, Milano, Hoepli, 1904 
*P G Molmenti, Vecchte stone, Venezia, Ongania, 1882, pp 137-146 
To tins theme Molmenti returns in I hcmdiH della Hepuhhhca Teneta, 
334 
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hope to ease the Senator’s mind on one point He was somewhat 
concerned because his Verses had here and there a foot too many 
Mine on the contrary have here and there a foot too few Taking 
the series as a whole, we may lest assured that the general average 
of Pasqumo’s style will not be lowered As for Domenico Althan, 
ve may recall that his cliief title to fame is that he went to the 
scaffold with a sense of humor He was duly shrnen by his con- 
fessor for the murder of a successful rival in love He then felt 
that his accounts weie square with God, and spent his few remain- 
ing hours evening things up with his enemies in the world When 
brought to the block, he adopted tactics of obstructionism, attempt- 
ing to gam an indefinite respite by a speech indefinitely long The 
public was much exercised by a strenuous campaign for a pardon 
conducted by his relatives, and by a squabble for his clothes be- 
tween his executionei and'thd attending monks Venetian gossip 
was vociferous on the merits and dements of these latter questions 
On both of them the Council of Ten had the final say Where 
did Althan go when he died? Oui sonnets thiow more heat than 
light on this problem 

These poems, as they appear in the Cicogna Codex 1197 (Museo 
Correr, Venice), cc 201-202, comprise three sonnets not given by 
Molmenti The sonnet beginning Popolo addio seems to have 
initiated the polemic, provoking two replies in similar rhyme 
scheme Since Molmenti’s text for this poem is somewhat imper- 
fect I venture to reproduce the new foim of it here, along with the 
second sonnet printed by Molmenti, which constitutes a parallel 
with our first reply 

Bopra la morte del cmte Althan, 1121 

Popolo, addio’ Nel gran punto di morte, 

Quando Talma ^ per render conto a Dio 
Di quanto oprd, senza pensier di moite 
Disse scherzando Althan “Popolo, addio” 

Che confidenza 6 questa con la morte’ 

0 pur qual prosonzion folle con Dio, 

Mental su’l patibolq la morte 
E baldanzoso dir “ Popolo, addio » ” 

Firenze, Bemporad, 1898, pp 210-215, 'but by a misprint the events are here 
referred to the year 1726 ^See also Tassini, Alcune delle ptit clamorose 
condanne capitah eseguvte w Venezi^a sotto la EeputhUca^ Venezia, Fontana, 
1892, p 286 
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Innocenza di vita pna di morte, 

Coscienza netta e gran timor di Dio, 

Potria sperar misericordia in morte 
Ma render oltraggiato m vita un Dio, 

II prossimo ridur sin alia morte ' 

Miserere e non pud “ Popolo, addio * ” 

Credete al pensier mio 
€on questa contnzion dfAltlian interno, 

Nel dir ‘‘ Popolo addio piomb6 alP Inferno 

Risposta al Contrascritto 

{Memento me% dum veneris in regnum tuum! Luc xxiii Duo ladiones 
qui crucifixi erant cum eo improperahant ei Matt xxvii ) 

Non fia stupor eli’Altlian giunto alia morte, 

Tempo die Palma renda conto a Dio, 

Dica, quasi scherzando con la morte. 

Con intrepido cor • “ Popolo, addio ” 

Confidenza non & sprezzar la morte, 

Nd folle prosonzion sperar in Dio 
Anzi, chS su’l patibolo la morte 
Pena 6 delPalma per mental si a Dio 
Due ladri in croce bestemiavan Dio, 

Ambedue condannati eran a morte 
Con un memento tmo sen vola a Dio — 

Sentimenti d’Althan “ Popolo, addio ” 

** Popolo,” volea dir, "il corpo d morte, 

L’alma contnto cuor la rende a Dio ” 

In Risposta al detto Bonnetto 

Dunque perclid nel gran punto di morte 
Disse gid Iieto Altan "Popolo addio’” 

Formi sentenza di sua eterna morte, 

Quando il giudizio sol s’aspetta a Dio’ 

Non prese il Conte a scherzo, no, la morte’ 

Anzi invitto s’ofiPri vittim^ a Dio 
Per lavar le sue colpe e m braccio a morte 
Corse, fastoso h ver, ma unito a Dio 
Dunque un’Alma che pecca, alPhor che m morte 
Grida pietd, non la concede Iddio’ 

E dee perir d’lmpenitente morte? 

Peced PAltan opntro ll voler di Dio’ 

Il prossimo ridusse aneor a morte’ 

Non ha pereid misericordia Iddio’ 

Non SI conface al tuo peusier il mio 
L’Altan contritto fu da un duol interno, 

Nfe per dir, "Mondo addio” piombd allTnferno 
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Mentre fu decapitato il conte Althan a Venessia nel 'uene'tdi 
Novemhre 11 2^ , 

Tiema al punto di morte un Ilarione 
Che settant’ anni* in penitenza e pianto 
Avea servito a Dio Di Cristo a canto 
Muore, invitato al eielo, il bnon ladrone 
Althan visse nna vita da fellone 
E va alia morte come fosse un santo 
Ah’ che il morir con quel superbo vanto 
Dhnnocente punito 6 piosonzione’ 

Doppo aver accusata la sua sorte 
Con temerario ardir, “ Popolo,” disse 
“ Addio ’ Son innocente e vado a morte ’ ” 

Ah ’ s’altri del? Althan in versi scrisse 
Ch’ Althan mort da grand’ eroe, da forte, 

Altri scriva ch’Althan moil qual visse’ 

Risposta 

Gian prosunzion, gian mente fina, 

Voler interpretai di Dio i secreti’ 

Mateiia de pih occulti gabinetti 

B pension ghe xe che Tindovina 

Chi al cielo, chi alFinferno Althan destina, 

Tolendo al suo niorir gli ultimi detti 
Vergognatevi ’ 0 U, a voi no aspetti 

Voler inter pretar mente divina’ 

Vi prego a condannai il corettore, 

Sapendo aver ragion’ Parlo per questo 
Accid VI rawediate dell’errore 

Meglio fareste, lo ben ve lo protesto, 

D’lnterceder per lui verso il fattore, 

E non curarsi di saper il resto 


Columbia University 


Akthur Livingstoist. 
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In his Deutscher Michelj^ Grimmelshanseii makes some mteiest- 
ing remaiks as to the relative value of various Geiman dialects, and 
after some deliberation, concedes the honor of having the best to 
the city of Mainz ^"Den Euhni dieser Ehi (das beste und zierlichste 
teutseh zu reden) hat von langen Zeiten her zwar die Stadt Mayntz 
gehabt, welches leh ihi als meinei lieben Landsmannm von Hertzen 
gern gonnen moehte 

This observation of Giinimelshausen’s, that the dialect of Mainz 
resembles in many important details that of Gelnhausen, his birth- 
place, has, as Kogel ^ states, been confiimed by modern investiga- 
tion Furthermore, his outspoken preference for the dialect of 
Mainz would naturally presuppose an intimate knowledge of some 
of the other dialects This knowledge he must have acquired while 
travelling about from one part of the country to the other as soldier 
and freebooter We know, i , if we accept his Simphcmimus 
as an authentic account of his own adventures, that he spent a 
considerable time at Soest,® and during his stay had access to books 
and enjoyed intercourse with influential people of this region (Of 
8%mplic%ssi)nus, book ill, ch xviii) In like manner, he became 
acquainted with the Swabian dialect 

Granted then, that Grnmnelshausen was interested in the pro- 
vincial speech ^ of the localities he visited, it remains for us to find 
out with what accuracy he observed and recorded the Bauerndmlehte 
by means of which he tried to give his anecdotes a touch of local- 
color 

In the second chapter of the first book of 8vmphas§%mu$,^ Elnan, 
the fosterfather of Simplicius, addresses the latter in the following 
words : 

Bub bisz flissig, losz di Schoff nit ze wit vunnananger laSen, un 
spill wacker uff der Sackpfiffa, dasz der Wolff nit kom, und Schada 

^ QnmmeUha'usens S%mpUidss%in'us, hrsg von A v Keller, ( Stuttg Litt 
Yerein, Bd 65) Vol n, p 1112 

® Neudruche deutscher Litteratuncerke des XVI u XVIl Jhs No 19-25, 
Halle, 1902, p xx 

® Of Beclitold, Gr^mmelshc^men u, seme Ze%t, pp 11-16 

* Of Scholte, P<ml u Bmunes Beitrage XL, 296 

* No 19-25, p 11 
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dau, dan he ysz a solcher veyrbomigter Schelm nnd Dieb, der 
Menscha nnd Vieha fnsst, nn wan dan awer farlassi] bisst, so will 
eich dir da Bnckel aranma^^ To this Simplicius replies in the 
same idiom ^^Knano^ sag mir aa, wey der Wolff seyhet ^ Eich hnnii 
noch kan Wolff gesien” ^^Ah dan grober Eselkopp, dan bleiwest 
schnn sn a grnsser Dolpel, nn waist noch neit^ was der Wolff fur a 
veyrf enssiger Schelm isz 

Eiom Simplicissimns’ oi^n words, we know that Knan was a 
native of the Spessart, and may accordingly assnme that the dialect 
which he speaks in the quoted passage is the dialect of this legion, 
piobably of Gelnhansen 

We may consider at this point the other passage illustrating this 
same dialect, namely the words of the Alte Mender, Simplex^s 
fostermother, in the Dntte ConUnuaiio ^ 

Hast dos anfs Peeld ganga nnd dos Han anfgloden du Lnfft ^ 
ist dos nit a Grenl, dasz ma dirs Sanffn so gor nit o gwena kon ^ 
ich nnds Orschala meissen dranssen in der Hitz scheir Durst sterben, 
und du sanffst dan as wei a Berstenbmder, dasz ders dieser a ^ener 
ausseng IJnd dn, Simpel, kunst a wnl dei Zeit besser oliwenden, 
wennd a weil da ham sast a machest on deim Colender, asz das da 
dan sitzst nnd gleist wei a Kachelufen Zeig immei widder in 
Kreig, wenn da mem Alten su verfeiren willt ^ Isz er do a weila 
nit a su gewest, nur dei Zeit, dosz dn don bist geits a su liederli 
her Fort^ paekt ich ransser^^’ Page 335, line 4: ^^A sanff a 
well a Wasser, du Prolhans 


Comparing these passages with the examples of the vulgar dialect 
of Mainz and the vicinity as found in Firmenich-Eichartz,^ we note 
the following points of agreement 


u 

a {aa) 
10 
nn 

%$ 

liun 

a 

asz or as 


0 iox Literary High German a in dos, dosz, kon, losz, schoff, 

0 in vun, sn, schnn, grnsser 
ei m ham, kan. 
h in bleiwest, Lewelang, awer 
nd m wnnnei. 


u 

C£ 


« 


ec 

cc 


<c 

<c 

C( 


(C 


isi 

liabe or haben 

etn 

aJs 


^Deutsche NaUonalhtteratw , lirsg v Kursehner, xxxiv, 034 
^ (jfermamens 'Vollcersi'iinmeny Sammlung der deutschen Mundarten in 
Dichtungen, Bageny Marohen, VolksUedem usio, Berlin, 1843-54, n, 51 
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Infinitives and past participles of strong verbs without n, amuma 
wera, gmga 

Of moie importance than these details, which are also found in 
other dialects, are the forms eich and meich for %clh and micli 
These foims are peenliai to this region, as is also the foim aa or a 
for the diphthong au (Of MLN, xxxi, 77) Au first becomes an 
X e, long a then shoitened to a Cf lafen for laufen Pirme- 
nich-Eichartz, page 54 eicJi globs, glawe (page 56) by the side 
of laafe, geglaabt, xberliaapt 

The pronoun he for er is occasionally found m the vicinity of 
the Vogelsbeig (Cf Pirmenich-Eichartz, ii, 107, ^ Fulda nnd die 
TJmgegend’) Likewise is the impeiati\e b%ss for sex fiequently met 
with, tho In nowise limited to this region (Cf Kehrein, Gxam- 
matxk der deuischen Sprache, i Teil, § 385 ) 

The Swabiaii Dialect — ^After his escape from the Miimmelsee 
(book V, ch 17), Simplicis&imus unexpectedly comes upon a group 
of men in a neaiby forest, sitting aionnd a fite, and addresses them 
before they are aware of his presence As soon as one of their 
number sufficiently recovers from his sudden fright, ho cries out 
^^Wear iseht dan dei Hair^^^ ^^Da horete ich,^^ remaiks Simplex, 
dass es eine Schwabische Nation seyn muste 
In the eighth chapter of the same book, Grimmelshausen lets a 
peasant in the Saurbrunn speak in a similar dialect Upon being 
asked whence he obtained the goat he is leading along, the peasant 
replies “ Gnadiger Hearr, eich darfs ouch ■werli neit san ’’ Three 
times in the course of the conversation does the peasant address 
Simplex with the words Ja Hearr , and once he uses the form 
saxt for the third person singular of sagen 
The diphthong ea in Hearr, Wearr is markedly Swabian ® (Of 
Eirmenich-Bichartz, ii, 434-50) Swabian is also scht for st as in 
^cht ==^ xst ® Adverbs in -U{le) for 4%ch are the rule The third 
person singular sa%t is common (Cf Eirmenich-Richartz, ii, 438 ) 
Low German, — ^The soldiers that drove the fosterparents out of 
their home in the Spessart speak a Low German dialect , Jung, 

Q^schiohte der schwaUsohen Mundmt, Strassburg 1890, 

p 58, 

* Ibid § 153, c, Asm 2, and Amexger f d Alt , xxiv, 268 
"Ibid, §108, b. 
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kom herofer^ oder skall my de Tiifel halen^ ick schiete dik^ dat di 
de Damff thorn Hals ut gaht 

The mad ensign in thirteenth chapter of the second book replies 
to Simplicissimns in the following words Wat wolts met deesem 
Kerl sin, hey hett den Tnfel in liiff, hey ist beseeten, de Tufel de 
kuhret nt jehnie 

The moor in the trough (book iii, chap 8) implores Simplex to 
spare his life Min leve Heer, ick bidde ju doer Gott, schmkt mi 
min Levend ^ 

The simple-minded inhabitants, whenever they see the Jagei von 
Soesi riding thru the town, remark (chap 12) “ Min God, wat 

vor en prave Keil is mi dat’ 

The people m the vicinity of Soest call Simplicissimus dat 
Jajerken^^ (book ii, chap 29) 

The principal eriteiia here are naturally the unshifted t m 
sclmie^ dat, wat, thorn, iit, leseeten, the personal pronouns %clc, d%h, 
ju, jehme, mi, dij the diminutive -Jcen, and the third person sin- 
gular IS A narrow localization of the dialect represented is im- 
possible because of insufficient text But there is nothing in the 
last three passages quoted that would prevent our accepting the 
author’s own localization m Soest In the first passage, the form 
shall would seem to point to the region northeast of Soest Of. 
Laseh,^^ §443, who lemaiks that the forms with c(h) and ch are 
principally Eastfalian^^ But the numerous exceptions to this 
statement preclude any absolute fixation of place- The same might 
almost be said of the double accusative-forms dik and mi (Tumpel, 
§ 17), and the form Tiett (Tumpel, § 23, p 108) for the more usual 
heft, hefft, hevet Eor the form jehme (for ohme or ehme?), cf. 
Lasch, § 175, and Tumpel, § 19, page 95 Note the form doer for 
High German durch (Cf Eirmenlch-Eichartz i, 290, Lasch, 
§ 156 ) Oaht (gat) is according to Lasch, § 448, 2 common only m 
western Westfalia Cf Eirmenich-Eichartz, i, 3^6 for the forms 
hey, met, halen Kuhret in the sense of speak is a good Low Ger- 
man word (Cf Pirmenich-Eichartz i, 298 ) The forms Tufel, 
Damff, and Qott are evidently High German, Low German would 
be Duvel, Damp, and Qod 

^In the editions A, D, G, R, the others, have mm 
“ Mtftelmederdeutsche O-rammaUh von Agathe Lasch, Halle 1014 
^ Ntederdeutsohe Btud%en von H Tumpel, Bielefeld u Leipzig 1898, 
p 110 
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In the twenty-third chapter of the thud book of Simplicissimns, 
we again meet with a few lines in a Low German idiom Some- 
where ^ im Bergischen Land/ probably in the vicinity of Gladbach 
northeast of Cologne, Grimmelshausen places the scene of action 
A swineherd brings upon himself the wrath of his father, when 
he IS heard swearing at the swine, “ dass sie der Donner nnd Hagel 
erschlagen nnd de Tufel dartho halen sJcolde Der Bauer horete 
seinem Sohn zn, lieff derowegen mlt semem Brugel aus dem Hans 
nnd schrie Halt, dn hnndert tausend usw Schelm, ich sail d% leliren 
swererij de Hagel schla d% dan, dat d% der Tufel mi Liff fah, 

Du lose Bof, ich sail d% leeren fioeken, de Tufel hal d% dan, %ch sail 
di im A7se lecken, %ck sail d% leeien dme Mom Irulien^^ 

We note here aga;in the k in skolde as above m skall, bnt also 
the more nsnal Westfalian foim sail for the first person present 
indicative The loss of the spirant in schla is common in Low 
German Cf Lasch, § 351 The fusion of preposition -f aiticle 
%n-\- dat ^ %ni is regular Cf Tumpel, page 125 , Eirmenich-Eich- 
artz I, 346 The loss of inteivocalic d as in Mour for Moder, older 
Modor, ^Mutter/ is already observed in old texts Cf Lasch, 
§ 326 , Eirmen'ich-Eichartz i, 445 
This brief study, I hope, has revealed another side of Grimmels- 
hansen^s linguistic skill The accuracy of his observation is aston- 
ishmg Earely in the earlier German literature do we find such 
attention paid to the provincial speech of various parts of Germany 
This fact proves as clearly and conclusively as does Grimmels- 
hansen’s intimate knowledge of the localities and local conditions 
and customs he describes (Bechtold, pp 11-16), that he was in each 
case an eye-witness, and not merely gleaned his knowledge from 
books and hearsay 

Bnv^AED H Sehet 

Delaware College 


**Some of tlie better kaown attempts to introduce tbe vulgar dialect 
prior to Grimmelshausen are (1) Wierstraats Chromk von Neuss, hrsg. 
V Groote (1885), cl Braune, Be%trage i, 18-20, (2) the comedies of 
Heinrich Julius v Braunschweig (cf Goedeke, Crmd/nsB u, 519-521) 
(3) a poem consisting of 91 strophes, Btynehyn vm der Krone, published 
by Birlinger aud Crecelius in the Mattel- u mederdeutsche D%alehtprohen, 
{AUd&ateehe Keu^ahrshlatter fiir 1SH4) Wiesbaden 1874 
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Students of Balzac aie cognizant of the fact that even in his best 
work the great French realist shows his indebtedness to many 
novelists who preceded him Fagnet sees in him nn Eugene Sue, 
un Soulie et un mauvais eleve de Ballanche ^ Brunetiere recognizes 
Ducray-Duminil, Pigault-Lebrun and others as piedecessors Louis 
Morel in a critique of a new work, Balzac, by Hans Heiss, Heidel- 
berg, enumerates a large number of authors whose influence on 
Balzac is apparent, noting especially Byron M Morel criticises 
the study for failure to treat adequately the novels of Balzac pub- 
lished before the Oomedu humaine, from 1822-1825, “necessaires 
a rmtelligence de la Gormd%e liumame et dans lesquels on 
trouve les tendances et les precedes qui rattachent Balzac au roinan- 
tisme^^- Andre Le Breton dwells at length on the influence 
of Anne Eadcliffe, Lewis and Maturin, particularly in the early 
works,® and notes also the more superficial effects of Eousseau, Mme. 
Cottin, Mme de Stael, Nodier, Shakespeare and Byron ^ 

One literary creditor of Balzac seems to have escaped the notice 
of investigators I refer to Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, whose Paul 
et Yvrgm%6 Balzac quite consciously imitated in his early novel le 
7%ca%re des Ardennes, 1822 M Ije Breton who has given the 
closest attention to the origins of Balzac, makes no mention of 
Saint-Pierre Perhaps it is because he passed over the V^ca^re des 
Ardennes more completely even than his words indicate. He dis- 
misses it as an ^^oeuvre imit4e du Moine de Lewis et du m§me type 
que les prec6dentes, mais informs, mais %ll%siile, et si scandaleuse que 
le gouvernement en fit arr^ter la vente et detruire les exemplaires 
qui restaient en magasin ® In those oeuvres de jeunesse ” which 
M Le Breton has cited, there is nothing which is at once so clear 
and so extensive an imitation as the section from the V%ca%re des 
Ardennes 

Paul et V%rgm%e appears to have long been a favorite with Balzac. 
In the Cure de Village, 1839, he terms it Tun des plus touchants 

^ Emile Eaguet, Bal&aOi 1913, p 129 

^JSemgs ArcMu, 133, p 196. 

® Andr€ X^e Breton, Balzac VEomme 4i r(Euvref Chap 2 (Pans, 1905) 
p 62 UUd, p 68 
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livres de la langue frangaise In the y%ca%i e des A 9 dennes, how- 
ever^ he does moie^ he incorporates the entire romance, with a few 
changes in names, places and details into his own novel He uses 
it as an account of the eaily life of his hcio Joseph, who presents 
it in joninal foim 

The life of Joseph and Melanie on the island of Martinique 
differs only in details from that of Paul and Virginia on the He 
de Prance Joseph and Melanie are nine and five years old respec- 
tively, when they are first brought together, and their companion- 
ship on the island lasts seven years Paul and Virginia were fifteen 
years old at the time of their separation In each story, the interest 
lies in following the simple daily life of two children, isolated from 
society in a tropical garden-spot Their mothers in the one case 
and their foster-mother in the other, with a few negro slaves, aie 
almost the only other eharaeteis to appeal The settings are prac- 
tically the same, tiopical and primitive, with a wealth of exotic 
fiowers, fruits and animals 

The difference in the length of tlie two stones is considerable 
Paul et Virgime is a novel of about 150 pages, whereas the episode 
in the V%ca%re des Ardennes covers some 22 pages, leaving in the 
former much more room for detail Balzac^s story is given in 
journal form, which again causes slight differences 

The virtual identity of characters, circumstances and setting 
which is evident at first glance, is of no greater significance, how- 
ever, than the minor resemblances which appear upon closer scru- 
tiny Of these the following are the most striking * 

Paul et Yirg%me, page 57,® Quand on en rencontrait un quelque 
part, on eiait sur que Fautre n’etait pas loin^^ Vicaire des Ar- 
denneSj page 91, Ou Fon apercevait M41anie, on etait sur de me 
trouver, car nous n’allions jamais Fun sans Fautre,” P F , p 
57, Toute leur etude etait de se complavre et de s^entPaider F. 
des A , p 91, Tin quart d^heure d’absence devenait un supplies 
pour tons deux, et notre plus chere etude fut de nous comploAre Fun 
k Fautre 

P, etY 57, Si dans ces courses, une lelle fleur, un Ion frmt 
ou un nid d'omau se prfeentaient k lui, eussent-ils 6te au haut d^un 

^Oeuvres completes de Jaeqms Benrv Bemardm de SmriPPieire, Vol 6 

^ H. 'de Balzac, CEuvres de Jf>,ew^ess6, Le yiGa%re des Ardennes, Calmann- 
I4vy, Pans, 1878 
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arbre, il l^escalad^it pour les apportei a sa soeur 7 des A , pp 
90-91, Je Femmenais dans mes couises, que 30 propoitionnais a 
ses forces naissantes, et chaque belle flem que ^e lencontrais lui 
etait oSerte comme ^ouet, chaque beau pint, chaque md d’oisem 
airivait dans ses belles mams avant qu’elle eut le temps de le 
desirei 

F F j p 100, Quand je t’eus prise siir mon dos, il me sem- 
blait que ^'’avais des ailes comme un oiseau p 102, Et avec 
son petit mouchoir blanc, elle lui essuyavt le pout et les joues, et 
elle lui donnait plusieurs baisers^^ F des A , p 91, "'A mon dos, 
36 portais ma soeui 3usqu'a la maison, cette 3olie fille me passait 
ses bras autour du cou, et mon eoeur palpitait de 3016 lorsque 
36 sentais la douce mam de Melanie qui essuyait la snew de mon 
p ont 

P et V jip 143, La solitude ramene en partie Tliomme an bon- 
lieur natuiel, en eloignant de lui le malheur social ’’ words 
fiom a long disquisition on the advantages of solitude F des A , 
p 86, Bile a dit, que les hommes naissent bons, et qu’en les 
preservant de la civilisation on leur donne, par cette seule et simple 
precaution, la plus belle dducation possible ” 

^^N^gres mairons,^^ runaway slaves in hiding, are frequently 
mentioned in both narratives P ei F, p 64, ^^IJne negresse 
rmronne se presenta^^ and follows the episode of the ^^noirs 
marons ” who carry the children home on thqir shoulders F des 
A ^ p 87, trahir un negre marron qui venait se refugier dans les 
montagnes ” p 88 “ Souvent 30 parvenais dans Tantre du 
negre marron 

P eif F, p 67, ^^Lhd4e lui vint de mettre le feu au pied de ce 
palmiste ” 7 des A 96, AussitOt, sept a huit negres mettent 
le feu au pied d^une trentame d’arbres, qui ne tardent pas a tomber 

P et 7 ,'p 59, Une nourriture same et abondante developpmt 
rapidement les corps de ces deux 3eunes gens, et une Education douce 
peignait dans leur physionomie la purete et le contentement de leur 
ame 7irginie n'avait que douze anSj d63a sa taille etait plus qu’d 
demi formee^ de grands cheveux blonds ombratgeaient sa t§te, ses 
yeux bleus et ses levres de corail brillaient du plus tendre 4clat sur 
la fraicheur de son visage F des A 94, Nos corps n^4tant pas 
d4form6s par les habillements ridicules qu^exige le se30ur des villes, 
se developperent rapidement, et les belles proportions que la nature, 
livree a elle-m&ne, enfante sans efforts, nous donn^rent les vains 
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avantages de la beaute Mclame atteigmt douze ans Sa johe 
(mile etmt piesque foimeej elle se regardait de;ja dans Tean elaire 
des fontaines pour arranger les milliers de boucles que f ormaient ses 
ieaux cheveux blonds Ses yeuou bleus souriaient toujours, et poui- 
tant exprimaient la melaneolie ” 

P et V 99, II avait point de 30U1 quails ne se communi- 
quassent quelques secours on quelqnes lumieres V des A ^ p 91, 
^^Nous lisions ensemble ee quTl a emit sur la vonte des eieux, ce 
qu^il a trace sur les sables de la mer,^^ etc Here the actual relation 
IS not so apparent in the words The idea of their giowth, un- 
affected by any evil, in the most natural and primitive way, howevei, 
IS emphasized in the two stones In each case they are compaied 
to Adam and Eve, P, et V 99, V des A 102 

The change from childish love to the deepei passion of adolescence 
IS treated in exactly the same way Both Melanie and Virgmie are 
swayed by an awakening shyness, and each avoids her companion 
P et V , p 102, Cependant, depuis quelque temps, Virgmie se 
sentait agit^e d’uii mal inconnu On la voyait tout-a-coup 

gaie sans joie, et tnste sans chagrin quelquefois un 
rouge v%f colormt ses pues piles, et ses yeux n'o^axent plus s*atiete} 
sur les siens "" V, des A 102, Quelque temps aprfes cet e\ene- 
ment, ma soeur, qui croissait en gilce et en beauts, et dont Fesprit 
4tait au moms a la hauteur des perfections du corps, devmt aussi 
riveuse, et son charmant visage se couvrait parfois d'une rougeur 
subite . . (she says, p 103) ^e u'ose plus te regat dex qu'en seaet, 
c^est-a-dire lorsque tu ne me vois point 

I have omitted a number of resemblances which are less clear 
than those mentioned, or more obviously unrelated There seem 
to be no specific borrowings from the descriptions of natural scen- 
ery, altho they are of the same general character Very special 
and frequent emphasis on the innocence and simplicity of the 
children is to be noted in both stones A last mark of resemblance 
between them is the tragic end of the romance. 

Giokge S. Babotm. 

Umversity of Minnesota 
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The English Essay and Essayists By Hugh Walker^ M A, 
LL D London and Toronto, J M Dent & Sons, New York, 
E P Dutton & Co , 1915 

Professoi Hugh WalkePs The English Essay and Essayists is 
the pioneer attempt to present a complete surTey of a literary type 
that has been most widely cultivated in England during the last 
three centuries Within the twelve chapters ranging from ^^Antici- 
pations of the Essay to Some Essayists of Yesterday/^ Pro- 
fessor Walker considers the writings of all British essayists not 
now living whom he deems of any consequence As was to be 
expected in a first edition of such a survey, a number of writers 
have been omitted who unquestionably should have leceived con- 
sideration ^ The inclusion, however, of a very con&ideiable number 
of writings that cannot be classed as essays, if the term essay is to 
have any proper signification, indicates an inability to hold to some 
leasonably consistent definition of the genre A rigid definition 
may be impracticable, but the writer who selects for study the 
essay as a type must, in his treatment at least, distinguish it amid 
all the \arieties of miscellaneous prose This Professor Walker 
has not done with any degree of consistency, apparently he feels 
free to treat as an essay any prose composition that interests him, 
provided that it is not a full and closely articulated treatise, 
whether or not custom has assigned to it the name of essay 

The consequence of this attitude appears most strikingly in the 
chapter on Miscellaneous Essayists of the Seventeenth Century,^^ 
in which are considered the essays of Eelltham, Cowley, Temple, 
and Halifax together with such incongruous writings as Sir 
Thomas Browne^s Vulgar Eriors, the Epistolae IIo-Ehanae, Mil- 
ton^s Areopagitica, and all Dryden^s critical prose To regard the 
Areopagvtica and the various chapters of Vulgar Errors as essays is 
to Ignore both form and writer’s intent Similarly, to consider the 
Epistolae TIo-Ehanae as a collection of essays is to confuse two dis- 

^ A review in The NaUoyi for July 22, 1915, notes a number of tlie more 
important omissions, a number which might be enlarged by almost any 
serious student of the essay 

34 ^ 
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tinct genres and to misinterpret liteiaiy history - Diyclen^s exam- 
ple m the cultivation of a natural^ easy style was of undoubted con- 
sequence in the dG^elopment of English piose^ inclusive of the 
essay, and vai rants consideration of Dryden’s writings But if 
all his “ discouises, apologies, defenses, pi ef aces, dedications, and 
postseiipts” aae to be legarded as essays, then the histoiian of the 
genie must take account of the unnumbeied myiiads of prefaces, 
inti eductions, dedications, and so forth that appeared before Diy- 
den^S day and ha^e appeared since In consequence partly of this 
failure to distinguish the essay from other forms of prose, partly 
of a failure to trace accurately genetic relations, the whole work 
does not present an ordered account of the development of the 
essay as a distinct type oi of the diKeient varieties within the type 
Apparently Professor Walker’s own intenest is very largely in 
the individual essa}ists Occasionally he makes a careful analysis 
of style and of content, such as the analysis of Bacon’s later essays 
and of the seventeenth-century character , occasionally he is chiefly 
concerned with the personality of the essayists, as in the case of 
Steele and Addison, of Goldsmith, and of Hazlitt, but most fre- 
quently he presents only a somewhat impressionistic appreciation 
of a writer or of his woik In the case of the writers whom he 
regards as the most significant or the most attractive, his comment 
or analysis is accompanied by extensive excerpts, which as a rule 
are happily illustrative of the best, though not always the most 
characteristic, work of the essayists ® 

As in this volume Professor Walker does not greatly concern 
himself with the methods and the results of research, he presents 
very little new material He does, however, at times emphasize 
qualities that hitherto have not been brought into such high relief 
He insists, for example, that Goldsmith was most remarkable as a 
powerful and original thinker and that Lamb’s greatest quality 


® On these letters and their relation to contemporary epistolography, see 
Georg Jurgens, "Die Epistolae Ho-Elianae,” in Marhurger Btudxen siur 
englmhen Phxlologxe, i, Marburg, 1901 This study does not, however, 
attempt to treat fully the interest in letter-writing in England during the 
latter half of the seventeenth and the early part of the eighteenth century 
®In order to illustrate Dr Johnson’s critical papers in the Ramhler it 
IS absurd, however, to quote a passage not from the Rambler but from the 
preface to Shakespeare 
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was his wisdom, and he deiiyes Hazlitt the essayist directly fiom 
Hazlitt the metaphysician and painter 

The greatest weakness of the volume as a historical study is its 
fai fiom satisfactory tieatinent of origins and literaiy relations 
This weakness is especially apparent in the accounts of the essay 
at the most ciitical peiiods — ^those of the beginnings of the genie 
m England, of the dei elopment of the periodical essay, and of the 
tiansfoimat]on of the type m the eaily yeais of the nineteenth 
century 

Chapter I credits Bacon with introducing the essay into Eng- 
land, the name and the thing alike,^^ through the publication of 
his ten biief JEssaijes in 1597 It also considers ^^anticipations of 
the essay ” in England anteiior to the woik of Bacon, and attempts 
to trace the beginnings of the t}pe along ^‘^the line which leads, to 
the character-wilting of the se\enteenth century, the line of crit- 
icism, and the line of polemics ’Noi one of these lines led even 
in the diicetioi of hacon’s essays, and onl^ that leading to the 
wilting of chaiacters was of any consequence in the early history 
of the essay And the Essayes of 1597 introduced not the thing but 
meiely the name, they wore essays only in the strictly Baconian 
sense of dispeised meditations/’ and writings of the same charac- 
tei had been cuirent in England previously 

M. Pioiie A^illey has shown that the essay as it was cultivated 
by Montaigne was an outgiowth of the humanistic efforts to make 
accessible the knowdedgo and ideas of antiquity, particularly such 
as concerned moral ideas and questions of conduct This interest 
produced a long line of collections of sentences ” or moral maxims, 
apothegms or “ sentences ” put into the mouths of historical per- 
sonages, and illustiative examples” culled from the historians 
and the moralists At first, material of these kinds was merely 
grouped for convenience under general headings , later, sentences ” 
and examples ” were united with comment and application in a 
form more nearly appi caching literature This latter type of com- 
position was called in France the legon morale AYhen Montaigne 
began to write, he followed closely the established mode, tlie first 
of his Essais differed in no essential from the Ugons moiales The 
peisonal, self-ievelatoiy essays .were a gradual evolution, resulting 

^ L^8 sources et VSDolut%on des Essa^^s dc Montdtyne 2 vols Hachette 
et Cie , Pans, 1908 See particularly vol n, chap i 
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in part from Montaigne^’s situation and temperament^ m part from 
Ins interest in Plntareh^s Moiaha 
Bacon's Essayes of 1597 ® belonged to the general type of com- 
pilations of sentences ^ Like these compilations, they weic 

® A large proportion of these Essay es may well have been wiitten some 
time before they were published In De Augments ScienUarumt Bk vi, 
chap 111 (see also The Advancement of Learning, Bk ii, section 18) Bacon 
inserts groups of “ sentences” w^hich he declares he had collected in his 
youth “ Sentences ” of exactly the same kind very largely made up most 
of the essays of 1597, and a number of the ‘‘sentences” contained in De 
Augmentis are imbedded in the essays of 1612 and 1625 Indeed, more than 
one of the later essays is but little else than the amplification of the ideas 
expressed in these youthful “sentences” 

® On the subject of “ sentences ” in Europe generally and in France par- 
ticularly, see Villey as above, vol n, pp 8 ff Evidence is abundant as to 
the popularity of the same kind of composition in England The most 
cursory examination of the Hand Lists of English Printers Io01—15o6 (4 
parts. The Bibliographical Society, London, 1895-1913) and the Stationers’ 
Register will show in the sixteenth century a very large number of printings 
of such works as the Distichs of Gato and the Adagia of Erasmus, the 
latter either complete or in selections, particularly in Tavernei*s English 
translation The second volume of the Stationeis’ Register has the follow- 
ing entries of other similar compilations Feb 25, 1577 — the flowers of 
Epigrammes collectyd by Tymothie Kendall, April 26, 1578 — ^the Rudi- 
mentes of Reason gathered out of the preceptes of the iloi thie and learned 
philosopher periandee by jhon Phillips, Jan 5, 1579 — Apophthegmatum 
eoo optimis ntrmsque lingum soriptorihus pei Oonradum Lyoosthbnem 
Ruleaquensem oollectorem loci communes denuo aucti et recogniti Cum 
Parahohs sive similitudmibus ohm eon gravissimis auctorihus Colleotis nunc 
vero per C Lyoosthbnem in locos communes digestis, June 7, 1580 — ^the 
nosegme of morall philosophic. Translated by Thomas Crewe, Oct 17, 
1580 — ^A booke of notes and common places with then expositions collected 
and gathered out of the woorhes of diverse singular writers and "brought 
alphabetically into order by John Marbecke, Feb 13, 1581 — A Brief 
Collection of all the Notable and Materiall thmges Conteyned in the his- 
torye of GtUicciaedin, being vene necessarie for parliament Councell, 
Treatises and hTegociacons, Jan 15, 1582 — Le Jardm de vertu et bonnes 
mews par J B gent, Nov 28, 1583- — the welsprmge of icyttie and philo- 
sophical Sentences, Nov 15, 1589 — ^Justi Lipsi politicorum Libri Sex, 
May 29, 1590 — JusTi Lipsu Centuria seeunda; July 10, 1590 — The sixe 
bookes of Politiques wryiten by Justus Lipsius, to be prynted m Englishe 
accordinge to the French Copye, Dec 6, 1591 — parte prima Delle brevi 
Dimonstrationi et precetti vtilissimi De Diversi propositi morali politici 
et Iconomici Da Petruccio Ubaidini, Nov, 18, 1594 — ^Hugonis Flatti 
Manuals sententias aliquot divinas et morales complectens partim e sacris 
patnbus partim e patnarcha philosophi, etc 
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nieiely juxtaposed maxims or aphoiisms collected under general 
headings, without organized composition, concrete illustration, or 
the slightest personal element They differed from most of the 
collections in vogue chiefly in that they did not purport to be 
drawn from the writings of the ancients, and that they were con- 
ceined not so much with general moral subjects as with matters of 
practical policy Accordingly, the B^sayes of 1597 constituted no 
literary genre new to England, and neither their general con- 
ception nor their “ form was taken from Montaigne ; to Mon- 
taigne they were indebted merely for the name 

The treatment of Bacon^s later essays is 'also unsatisfactory in 
seveial respects It presents no definite information as to the 
gieatly increased number of essays in the editions of 1612 and 
1625- It implies that the essays of 1612 as a body, like those of 
1625, weie more ordeied, more fully developed, more adorned, 
whereas a number of the essays first published in 1612 differed in 
no essential particular from those of 1597, and even certain essays 
that first appeared in 1625 differed from those of 1597 chiefly in 
being more coherent And it ascribes such changes as appeared in 
the foim of the later essays solely to Bacon^s individually changed 
conception of the charactei of the essay, a change resulting from 
the popularity of his earlier writings and his sense of responsi- 
bilitj' for having naturalized in England a new species of litera- 
ture ” In The Advancement of Learning (1605) and De Augmentis 
Scientiamm (1623),^ Bacon makes it clear that he was familiar 
with both the more amplified method of composition and the 
aphoristic method, and that as late as 1623 he had fully as much 
regard for the latter method as for the former But it is par- 
ticularly in the essays of 1625 that Bacon^s work comes more 
closely to resemble Montaigne’s, it is in these later essays if any- 
where that Montaigne’s influence is apparent^ Some part, too, 


^ See Advancement of Learning, Bk ii, section xvii, and De Augmentis, 
Bk 'VI, chap n 

®My colleague, Professor Crane, has in preparation a paper on the 
development of Bacon as essayist, and it has been through him that my 
attention has been called to some of the particulars noted above Thus 
far the one really notable study of the sources and the literary influences 
upon Bacon^s essays and the changes apparent in the style of the essays 
themselves is M Pierre Villey’s “ Montaigne a-t-il eu quelque influence sur 
Prancois Bacon’ m the Revue de la Renaissance, xn (1911), 121-158 
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m the naturalization of the essay in England must be allowed to 
Elono^s tianslation of Montaigne, of which the fiist punting ap- 
peared m 1603, and to the Essays of Sii William Cornwallis, very 
popular in their day, which first appeared in 1600 and 1601 and 
acknowledged their great indebtedness to those of Montaigne ® 

In the account of the Queen Anne essayists, Piofessor Walker 
veiy properly emphasizes the importance of Steele Indeed, he 
declares that the periodical essay was born of Steele’s brain, and 
he apparently regards Steele^s lush blood as the most important 
single influence upon the character of the type Some of the more 
important literary influences he notes — ^the Mg'! cure Scandals, the 
Athenian Gazette, Cowley^s Essays, the Epistolae Ho-Elmnae, 
otheis equally significant, however, he leaves entirely out of account 
For example, though in an earlier chapter he had presented an 
admirable account of the seventeenth-century character-writings, he 
nowheie hints at the very considerable influence of this foiin of 
composition upon the Tatlet and the Spectator and their succes- 
sors Nor does he mention La Bruyere’s Caiacthes, despite the 
fact that Steele himself in the ninth number of the Tatlei followed 
a declaration of intention to imitate La Bruy^re by a character in 
his manner In both the Tatler and the Spectator a \eiy large 
proportion of the papeis that tre^t social lelations aie patterned 
directly upon the work of La Bruyere, the imitation extending to 
the preference of Greek and Latin above English names for the 

185-203, and xni (1912), 21-46, 6182 The single unfavorable criticism 
to be passed upon this study is that it assumes a too consistent direction 
of change in the character of Bacon’s essays in the different editions 
® Professor Walker’s ^\hole treatment of the influence of Montaigne upon 
the essay in England is most inadequate Not only does he fail to note 
the three reprintmgs of Florio’s translation between 1603 and 1632, and 
the same number of printings of Cotton’s translation between 1685 and 
1700, but he merely alludes indirectly to the influence of Montaigne upon 
Cowley, he does not in any way connect Montaigne with Sir William 
Temple, and he wholly ignores the very vital influence of Montaigne upon 
the greater essayists of the early nineteenth century 

See E 0 Baldwin, “ The Relation of the Seventeenth Century Char- 
acter to the Periodical Essay,” in Publications of , the Modern Language 
Association, xix (N S xii), 75-114 The indebtedness of the periodical 
essayists to the character-writers is considerably greater than Professor 
Baldwin makes to appear, as his article is concerned with an attempt to 
connect the cjiaracter and the realistic novel fully, as much as to show 
the relationship of the character and the periodical essay 
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illustrative cliaiacters Moieover this account leaves entiiely out 
of consideration numerous other inrfuences that had no small share 
in determining both the manner and the matter of the periodical 
essay Such, foi example, are the mode of publication, the necessity 
of adapting the character of the essay to a circle of readeis veiy 
diffeient in their wide variety of tastes from the much smaller 
group of essay leaders in the preceding centuiy, the coffee-house 
club life, of which both the Tatlet and the Spectator piofessed to 
be the peculiar organs, and the vigorous reaction against social 
license, which afected the character of the papers in the Tatlei 
and the Spectator fully as much as it was strengthened by these 
writings Finally, though Professor Walker treats the periodical 
essay as a distinct species, he has not attempted to make cleai its 
distinctive characteristics, except in scattered implications he pre- 
sents very little information concernang either the subjects of the 
essays or the form and mannei of presentation Indeed, the gieat 
weakness of the section is the absence of definite information of 
all kinds 

This lack of analysis, this failuie to make clear e\en to himself 
the peculiar chaiactenstics — apart from publication as sepaiate 
numbers of periodicals — that mark the essays of the Tatler and 
Spectator type handicaps Professor Walker greatly in his account 
of the development of a different tj^e of essay m the early years of 
the nineteenth centuiy It is probably responsible, at least in part, 
for a failure to observe the remarkable persistence of the eailier 
type The merely incidental statement that Drake, whose reseaiches 
extended only to 1809, noted fifty or more papers after the Observer 
(1785-1790) does not bring out the strength of the Spectatorean 
tradition Essays directly in the manner of Addison or Johnson 
or Goldsmith, with all the machinery of their eighteenth-century 
models, continued to appear an considerable numbers until about 
the twenties, when the more individual, less socialized, less artifi- 

Professor E C Baldwin’s ‘‘La Bruy^res Influence upon Addison” in 
PuUioaUom of the Modem Language Aesooxahont xix (N S xii), 479-495, 
considers only the possible influence of La Bruyfere upon the style of 
Addison and upon the individualized portraits of the members of the 
Spectator Club 

^On the last two points Harold Eouth has written admirably in the 
chapter on Steele and Addison in the Cambridge Sxstory of EngUsh Literor 
ture, vol IX, chap li 

3 
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cial ^Mitings of Lamb and Hunt and Hazlitt displaced them in 
fa\oi Nor i\as this eighteeiith-ceiitiiry tiadition earned on solely 
by amateurs and the lesser diiulges Piofessor Walker calls atten- 
tion to some of the eiidences of Leigh Hunt's relationship to the 
Queen Anne essayists — ^liis kinship to them in spiiit, his Round 
Table established in imitation of the Tatlet , and, by implication, 
his occasional similarity of subject He might have noted fuither 
that Hunt’s earliest essays weie a confessed imitation of those in 
the Connoisseur (1754-1756), that such publications of Ins as the 
Indicator and the Companion weie essentially modernized S-pec- 
tatois, and that his characters derive directly from the cieations 
of Addison and Steele and from the seventeenth-century chaiacters 
The influence of the chaiactei-writeis and of the eighteenth-centuiy 
essayists upon Lamb, obMous as it is, Professoi Walker has not 
noted at all Lamb’s first essay, ‘^The Londonei,” is patently 
renimiscent of the Spectator, as are a number of his papeis in the 
Reflectoi (1811-1812) , for example, ^^Hospita on Imniodeiate In- 
dulgence,” Hissing at the Theatres,” and ‘^A Bacheloi's Com- 
plaint of the Behavioi of Mamed People” The influence of the 
eighteenth century extends even to the Elia essays, the s’lmilaiity 
to Steele, for example, being manifest in The Wedding,” and 
Lamb himself condemning the Vision of Iloins ” as lesembling 
the most labored papers m the Spectator Very close imitations 
of the characters appeared in The Good Clerk ” published in the 
Reflector and in the first section of Pool Relations ” in the Last 
Essays of Elm 

Professor Walker ascribes the decay of the eighteenth-century 
essay to the diyersion of intellects of the first order from this kind 
of writing to other forms of expression — the novel and a new type 
of essay Whether the use of the novel brought about the decline 
of the essay is at least pioblematie, as in the eighteenth century 
Pielding and Goldsmith were as distinguished in both kinds of 
writing as were Thackeray and Stevenson in the nineteenth Nor 
IS it quite reasonable to ascribe the decay of the periodical essay 
to the rise of a different type, for the former had been moiibund 
for decades before the appearance of the latter Moreover, some of 
the writers — such as Lamb — ^most influential in the establishment 
of the newer type had cultivated the older The decay of the 
periodical essay was due to its bemg so fixed and conventionalized 
a literary genre that it offered only the narrowest opportunity for 
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oiiginality and the expiession of individuality The essays of the 
TatJer and Spectato? had largely exhausted the possibilities of the 
foini both in matter and in manner of presentation;, accordingly 
until the type was radically changed, except for such slight modifi- 
cations in diction, emphasis, oi point of view as those introduced 
by Johnson and Goldsmith, nothing remained but direct imitation. 
It was this condition that lepelled genius and produced the decay 
of the periodical essay 

xlpparently Professor Walkei considers the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine ill some way responsible for the tiansformation of the essay, 
though he does not make clear ;|ust how it effected the change As 
a matter of fact, the Gentleman's and magazines patterned aftei 
it, such as the Ewopean, tended much more to preserve the old 
than to encourage the new , and it was in newspapers and in these 
magazines that the eighteenth-century variety of essay survived 
longest The tiansformation of the essay is to be attributed very 
largely to a new kind of magazine — such as Blackwood'Sj the Lon- 
don, and the revivified New Monthly — ^which differed from the 
Gentleman's as much in composition as in vigor 

In certain other considerable particulars the treatment of the 
early nineteenth-century essayists, especially Kazlitt, is confusing 
01 defective Simply because Hazlitt collaborated with Leigh Hunt 
in the Round Table, he is tieated with Hunt as illustrating the 
transition from the manner of the eighteenth century, though Pro- 
fessor Walker enters a disclaimer agamst considering them of the 
same school Moreover despite the facts that Hazhtt did not 
attain his characteristic manner until after the establishment of 
the modern magazine and that his most productive period was con- 
temporaneous with that of Lamb, he is disposed of in Chapter vii, 
before the new reviews are mentioned in Chapter viii and the new 
magazines in Chapter ix Furthei, though neither Hazlitt nor 
Hunt began to write until aftei the opening of the nineteenth 
century, the survey of the work of both is followed by accounts of 
Paine and of Godwin, both of them eighteenth-century essayists, 
and the former dead years before Hazlitt had written a single essay 

^®Lamb miglit piopeily liave been tieated with Hunt as a transitional 
essayist, and the mechanical connection between the two through Lamb’s 
connection with the Reflector and his contributions to the Indicator is as 
close as«that between Hazhtt and Hunt 
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The result is a wholly distoited peispective of Hazlitt, who, of all 
the group that set the pattern of the new essay, was the most 
modern, owed least to the older models, and had the greatest influ- 
ence upon later writers Finally, any presentation of Hazlitt as 
essayist that leaves wholly out of account his lelationship to Mon- 
taigne and to Eousseau is at least inadequate 

It must he apparent that to the student of literary histoiy who 
wishes accurate information upon the development of the essay as 
a type. Professor Walker^s woik can be of little service But the 
reader who is concerned only with the single essayists and is little 
interested m origins and relations will find the volume veiy attrac- 
tive The appreciations of the individual essayists aie evidently 
derived from Professor Walker^s own inteiested though not alwa}s 
analytical reading of the essays themselves, and they have, accord- 
ingly, the merit of freshness and originality The style is delight- 
fully readable, and theie is throughout a pleasing absence of any ei 
cathedra manner The reader of essays will find in the volume 
much to revive the charm of what he has enjoyed, and he will be 
tempted to follow Professor Walker^s example and browse widely 
in one of the most interesting fields of English literature 

^Y. F Buyan 

Northioestern XJmversity 


Mixed Preterites in German By 0 P. Eein, Ph D , Assistant 
Professor in the University of North Carolina Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1915 [Hesperia* Schriften zur 
germanischen Philologie, no 5 ] 

The lengthened forms of the strong preterites in German like 
sahe, schufe for $ah, schuf, though familiar to every reader of older 
German literature, have until recently received scant attention 
from the grammarians, and only off-hand explanations of their 
origm, based on insufBcient evidence, have been given Professor 
Eein, in a recent volume of Oollitz^ valuable ser'ies Hesperia, pre- 
sents the results of a scholarly and practically exhaustive study of 
these forms, and tries to account for their origin so far as the evi- 
dence will permit 

Leaving out of account the form antfunda of Heliand 201T, 
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vvhieh aiosG iincler peculiar circumstances^ the oldest examples of 
btrong preterites m -e are found in a fragment of a creed of the 
eleventh centnirj das ei geboren wart und gefangen wart, unt daz 
et Mstaiie daz er . %e Inmile fuore The occurrences np 
to the fourteenth century the authoi classifies as exceptional 
instances ” , but he has unearthed a considerable number of them, 
so many, in fact, that it seems strange that they have been so 
little noticed It is true that there might be a difference of 
opinion as to the admissibility of some of the cases listed It is, 
for instance, not clear why several occufriences of zogete are 
included, as M H G zogen, 0 H 6 zogon must be regarded as a 
weak verb, quite distinct from ziehen One of the difficulties with 
which the author naturally had to contend, was that of distinguish- 
ing between indicative and sub]unctue This, of course, is not 
always possible, but as the eoii 3 unction e was in M H G geneially 
used with the subjunctive, it would seem to have been safer to 
legard strong preterites in -e after e as subjunctives, unless the 
root-vowel clearly showed them to be indicatives But there is 
included in the list from the Speculum Bccles%ae e aber von $%nen 
mngwn schiede, so getfoste er also Parzival 101 14 3 

ahzehcniu maner duichstochen sach 
und uiit Bwerten zerhouwen, 
e er scliiede von der frouwen, 

and similar cases Most of the cases cited, however, are incon- 
testably strong preterite indicative forms in -e, and they become 
more and more numerous in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuiries, 
from which the author has carefully examined a vast mass of lit- 
erature During the sixteenth century the usage is common in 
all parts of Germany, but its height is reached in the seventeenth 
century Stems ending in old -h show the greatest tendency to take 
the epenthetical -e, e g sake, flohe, gescliahe, and the grammarian 
Schottel appaiently uses the -e only with such stems. But many 
other stems have the lengthened forms with more or less frequency, 
such as Jcame, naJime, tnebe, gate, schnebe, hube, hefe, verlore, 
fuhre, fiele, zoge, floge, gienge, ware, etc During the eighteenth 
century the lengthened forms become less frequent, and toward the 
end of the century they disappear rapidly, Goethe uses them only 
in his early writings After 1800 few such forms are found, and 
these are used chiefly by writers affecting an archaic style The 
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two forms winch survive longest are sahe and wujde The foimer 
was still gi\en in the mueh-respected dictionary of Adelmig (17U 
and 1793) and even in Campe’s dictionary (1810) as the oiih 
form of the preterite of sehen, but it has since gone out of use, 
wurde, on the other hand, has suivived and has largely dinen out 
ward, though in consequence of a slight semantic difference which 
has sprung up between the two forms, they will probably continue 
side by side in higher diction 

In explanation of the origin of the lengthened forms several 
distinct influences have been suggested (1) That of the weak 
verbs salie=lolte This has been accepted by several giammai- 
lans as a sufficient explanation, and the imperatives of strong ^eibs 
m -e on the model of those of weak verbs have been cited as an 
analogous case siehe^lohe The strong \erbs in have been 
mentioned as those from which this influence might more espe- 
cially have proceeded* borste, schalte=lobie On the basis of this 
explanation these forms may be called mixed preterites (2) The 
influence of the subjunctive This could not have been strong m 
any ease, as the subjunctive is used so much less than the indica- 
tive (3) The influence of the present tense sahe — sehe This 
would at most apply to the fiist person, not to the third, but as 
far as Professor Eem^s lists show, theie is no evidence that the 
epenthetical -e was found fiLrst and more often in the first peison, 
rather the contrary In general, the present tense of strong verbs 
seems to have reacted little upon the preterite, for instance, 
forms like gdbt for gab on the analogy of gilt are extremely rare 
(4) In the verbs ending in a media, the desire to prevent the 
change to the tenuis if the media became final wai de for wai t As 
purpose IS known to play a minimal pait in the creation of lin- 
guistic forms, all that could possibly be claimed on this score is 
that of two existing forms warde and wart the former was pie- 
ferred because it agreed with the present tense in the matter of 
the d But it would not explain the genesis of warde, nor throw 
any light on the numerous Tcame, verlore, etc Besides, German 
is full of sound-interchanges like d i, b p, etc , though the com 
mon orthography conceals them in many cases (5) The influence 
of doublet forms in dialects which generally drop final ~e The 
existence of pairs of interchangeable forms like wolt wolte would 
easily produce uncertainty in regard to the use of flnal -e, and 
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might lesult in its appeal anee in places where it formerly did not 
oeenr This is theoretically a plausible explanation, as many simi- 
lai things have occuried, we need only think of the frequent 
assimilation of -nd- into -nn-, which resulted in the doublet forms 
of the present participle gebende gehennSj which, reacting on the 
infinitive ze gebenne, produced the form ze gebende 

Bearing in mind how often a linguistic phenomenon is due to a 
combination of circumstances rather than to any one cause, Pro- 
fessoi Eein wisely accepts no one of these explanations to the exclu- 
sion of the others It would be strange indeed 'if the same cir- 
cumstances which caused the earliest sporadic appearances of the 
epenthetical -e in the eleventh century, were also responsible for 
its rapid spread in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in spite 
of the great changes that had taken place in the language in the 
intei veiling centuries In the oldest period, as soon as the vowels 
of the veibal endings had all been leduced to e, the first and thud 
Singular of the strong preterites, having no endings at all, must 
have appeared as abnormal forms, and a tendency to noiinalize 
them by giving them an -e in accordance with other foims of similar 
function must have made itself felt The application of the prin- 
ciple was held in check, however, by the natural conservatism of 
the language, especially potent in the strong verbs owing to the 
frequent occurrence of many of them Later, owing to the con- 
fusion caused by the divergence of the literary language from the 
native speech of many writers, especially in the South, the use of 
the -e greatly increased, until the standard language had become 
sufficiently normalized and had become sufficiently familiar in all 
parts of the country, when the forms with -e gradually vanished, 
with the exception of wurde, which has become definitely estab- 
lished Professor Eeln clearly and interestingly sets, forth the 
details of these processes 

Only the mixed preterites of the type of sake are discussed, no 
mention is made of two other interesting types In late M H G 
there are occasionally found forms of the second singular pieterite 
of weak verbs, showing the usual -t, but the root-vowel and the end- 
ing of a strong verb , 'instead of the common du brdhtest we find du 
bmhte on the model of dn wcere, e g , 

du were mir unbekant 

sit du die wxlden wurme brehte her lu dis lant 

Wolfdietnch 702 , 
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On the other hand in Modern Alemannian and Bavarian pieterite 
subjunctives of strong verbs in -t aie of fiequent occurrence Gott- 
helf uses ich lamt, nalimt, ruft, etc ^ Eoseggei writes loans m 
hoani tueiia gahad = loeims nm leine tveiber gate 

HOG VON JacxEManx 

Emtmd Vnive'tsity 


Essai sui V evolution des doctnnes de M Qeoiges Soiel, par Ere- 
DEEio D Cheydleur (These pi^sentee pour le doctorat ) 
TJniyersite de Grenoble^ 1914 

In the mouvement des %dees in France during the two pregnant 
decades preceding the war, Sorel was a salient and symptomatic, if 
not exactly a typical, figuie, and, to those who do not deem it an 
impropriety that the histoiian of literature should deviate into the 
contemporaneous, a study of the intei actions between so individual 
a mind and the intellectual forces at woik during the period must 
seem an undertaking promising not a little of interest and illumina- 
tion This promise Mr Cheydleur’s volume fulfills not quite so 
generously as could be wished It offers a series of faithful preas 
of certain writings of Sorel, chronologically ai ranged, and suitably 
grouped into periods The account given of the mam outlines 
of SoreFs intellectual development is clear enough. But there is 
little analysis and cross-examination of the author’s thought, and 
no suflScient collation of the scattered materials mto a single con- 
nected exposition. Nowhere, for example, will the reader clearly 
or comprehensively gather what the elements in Bergson’s philoso- 
phy were which Sorel made his own, and into what specific ideas of 
Sorel’s they were transformed Nor does the study quite cover the 
ground, even in its own way. After the Reflexions sur la violence, 
perhaps the most characteristic and noteworthy of Sorel’s writings 
IS Les illusions du progreSj for those who are chiefly interested in 
literary history it is the most signiflcant of all Of the contents 
of this volume Mr. Cheydleur gives no account. In spite of these 
limitations, however, his work is by no means without value for 
the student of the author or of the period 
In its actuating ideas Sorel’s thought is one phase of that con- 
temporary neo-romanticism which dislikes to acknowledge its an- 
cestry. Fundamental in hnn are half a dozen of the ^ notes ’ of the 
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Eomantic a taste for ' the infinite " as such — all that is best in 
the modern mind/" he wiites, comes from this torment of the in- 
finite "" anti-intellectnalism, a deep distrust of ^ conceptual thought " 
and a faith in the obscurer faculties of the soul, in the subconscious, 
the unanalyzable, and the intuitive, consequent contempt for the 
eighteenth-century Enlightenment and all its works, apotheosis of 
the idea of ^ creative " activity and genuine becoming , glorification 
of art, conceived as free creation and self-expression , and an mdef a- 
tigable zeal in beiatmg the how geois^ the philistine, the average ^ re- 
spectable" citizen All this, of course, is familiar enough What 
makes Sorel very curious and interesting is that in him, in his syn- 
dicalist period, we behold the Eomantieist turned radical social re- 
former, that he derived from these Eomantic ideas — immensely 
adaptable as history had alread} showm them to be — a new theory 
of revolutionary agitation and a new scheme for the reconstruction 
of society The cardinal pimciples of this social philosophy are 
three (a) The salvation of mankind cannot come through the 
howgeois %ntellectuels, vulgarized and commercialized as they are, 
and with a superstitious faith in ^ science " and m political machin- 
ery It IS to the workers, the makers, that we must look for the 
birth of a virtue which the middle-class Intellectuals are incapable 
of understanding, a virtue which has the power to save civilization 
as Eenan hoped it would be saved — ^but by the total elimination of 
the class to which Eenan belonged."" It must, therefore, be the 
paramount immediate concern of syndicalism to keep the working- 
class uncorrupted by bourgeois ideals and ambitions Hence the 
necessity for violence,"" chiefly in the form of frequent strikes, 
designed for the sole purpose of preventing any fusion or rapproche^ 
ment of the two classes (b) The end to be aimed at by the syndi- 
calist revolution is the establishment of an order dominated, not by 
the ideal of justice in the distribution of material goods, but by the 
ideal of production "" — of production in the spirit of the artist 
or the inventor, who is concerned, not for reward or even for praise, 
but for the perfection of his work This joy of dismterested crea- 
tion must be made the daily possession of every worker, by means of 
an industrial organization adapted to that end The essentials of 
the syndicalist millennium had, in fact, before Sorel, been exactly 
pictured in verse (doubtless a more appropriate medium) by so ex- 
cellent a Tory Eomantieist as Eipling, it is to be a time 
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When no one shall work for money and no one shall work for fame, 

But all for the joy of woiking, 

and each zn his separate atehet shall make things as he sees that 
they ought to be made (e) The syndicalist agitation must bo 
given nobility ” and indestructible \itality by means of a m3 th/' 
— % e , by being inspired by the vision of a single crowning act of 
heroic militancy, in which all may conceive themselves as paitici- 
patmg, an act which is indivisible/^ like the Beigsonian intuition, 
and the anticipation of which evokes in the working-class mind all 
its most ardent memories It is the myth of the general stiike 
which thus functions in syndicalism Just because such a 1113^11 is 
not a mere calculation of the intellect, it is no part of the syndi- 
calist’s affair to inquire whether a general strike is a really practi- 
cable enterpiise — to apply a cold conceptual analysis to his vision 
These principles are accompanied in Soiel by a trait of decidedly 
less Eomantie affinities — an austere and almost ngoristic moial 
tone and an especial concern for the puiification of sexual moral- 
ity There is much in him besides his bad temper that lecalls an 
older preacher of the Gospel of AVork, whose teaching also was much 
more than half a variation upon Eomantie themes — Carlyle 
Most of all a typical Eomanticist is Sorel in the final outcome 
(to date, at all events) of his intellectual history Eeaders of 
Brandes’s Romantic School in Germany will remember the page m 
which he calls the roll of nearly all the conspicuous members of that 
school, and records the final lapse of each into conservatism, and 
usually into the bosom of Mother Church Traditionalism seems 
the end to which the Eomantie anti-mtellectualism all but inevi- 
tably brings a man, as he grows old , the shadowy recollections of 
his early pieties prove to be the variety of the sub-conscious ” and 
unrationalized which triumphs over all others at the last And it 
is as a “retour au traditionalisme ” that Mr Cheydleur eharactei- 
izes Sorel’s latest phase In his attitude towards Catholic Chris- 
tianity that return was manifestly m process even while he was 
the semi-official philosopher of revolutionary syndicalism, in Les 
illusions du progrh, first published in Le Mouvement Sociaksie in 
1906 , he already hoped for a revival of Catholicism sous raction 
d’hommes formes a la vie spirituelle dans les instituts monastiques ” 
In consequence of this common religious sympathy, and of a com- 
mon antipathy to all that is lourgeois and ^republican,’ Sorel has 
of late, Mr. Cheydleur tells us, found himself swept in some degree 
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into cooperation with that influential loyalist and nationalist move- 
ment represented hy such writers as Charles Maurras, Leon Bau- 
dot, Jules Lemaitre, and Paul Bourget Soiel’s latest writings, 
being chiefly journalistic, are much less accessible than those of his 
earlier periods , and it is to be regretted that Mr Cheydleur has not 
given us more full and precise details of this concluding phase of 
that “ evolution of doctrines ” which his book traces 


Johns EopLins Umveisity 


A 0 Lovejoy. 


Seventeenth Gentmy French Readvngs, edited with notes by Al- 
bert ScHiNZ and Helen Maxwell King New York Henry 
Holt and Co , 1915 12mo , xiv 382 pp 

Professor Schinz and Miss King ha\e stated in the Preface the 
object of their book ^^This book aims at piovidmg, for the study 
of the French literature of the seventeenth century^ a gi eater vari- 
ety of texts than are now easily accessible The method followed 
may be summarized as follows (1) To include fewer authors, and 
allow more material under each name, rather than to include all 
the notable authors of the period, (2) To omit Conieille Racine 
and Moliere, (3) To include all authors of great importance of 
whom there exist no easily accessible editions, (4) In selecting 
texts, to emphasize strongly that these are not our selections , . . 
they are simply those sanctioned by a sort of tacit vote cast by the 
intellectual elite of past generations (5) To give “few notes — 
historical mainly — and with such preliminary comments only as are 
necessary to direct the students thoughts along the proper lines 
(6) In arranging material, to disregard the chronological order, 
and to adopt the following arbitrary one H^Icole de Malherbe et 
les epigones du XVI® si^ele ” , Ch 1, L’H5tel de Rambouillet , Ch, 
2, H Academic Frangaise , Gh 3, Boileau , Ch 4, Querelle des An- 
ciens et des Model lies, Ch 5, La Fontaine , Ch 6, Descartes , Ch 7, 
Pascal, Ch 8, Bossuet; Ch 9, Fenelon, Ch 10, Les Moralistes, 
Ch 11, Trois Femmes fieri vains, (7) “To give only complete pas- 
sages, but in some cases we have deemed it necessary to forego our 
own rule 

There can be no question of the editors’ statement “ That [the 
seventeenth] century is indisputably the fundamental age of French 
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liteiature Consequently their aim to provide greater variety 
of texts than are now easily accessible is praiseworthy There is 
room for another collection alongside of Warren^s text-book, from 
which the present work differs in two respects in giving many 
more authors, and in including veise as \vell as prose In deter- 
mining how well the editors have carried out their task, we may 
consider in order the points of their pieface 

(1) The editors^ decision ^^to include fewer authors, and allow 
more under each name,^^ is too obviously wise to lequire any argu- 
ment One may ask, however, if it would not have been desirable 
to extend this piinciple by excluding a few of the writers now 
included, e g , Mme de Maintenon and some of the extremely mmor 
authors of Ch 1 (2) Equally wise was the decision to omit the 

dramatists — ^these texts are already abundantly provided and do 
not easily lend themselves to abridgment (3) The editors may 
fairly claim to have ^^mcluded all authors of great [italics mine] 
importance of whom there exist no easily accessible editions But 
some of those omitted are at least as important as some of those 
included The most noteworthy omissions are in the fields of 
memoirs and the novel Even if Eetz required too much 
historical knowledge of the times to be made enjoy able,^^ Saint- 
Simon (not even mentioned) should by all means have been repre- 
sented, for few authors of the peiiod are more interesting to the 
student The intelligent and witty Saint-fivremond, also ignored, 
ought certamly to be included under some heading — Parentheti- 
cally, the important liiertin current of thought, of which Saint- 
fivremond is one representative, is entirely neglected save in per- 
haps two lines from Th6ophile de Viau — ^The novel is represented 
only by passages from the rather pallid Prvncesse de GUves and the 
tiresome TeUmaque Selections from the Astree or Cyrus might 
well have supplemented the scanty representation of the pastoral 
contained in the verse selections If space allowed, passages from 
Le page d^sgram or Le roman "bourgeois would have proved inter- 
esting — ^But the editor of every such collection has to steer between 
the Scylla of neglecting some authors and the Oharybdis of pro- 
ducing a scrappy boojk On the whole, our editors are to be 
congratulated on their choice of authors, and especially on the 
inclusion of certain minor writers, such as E4gnier, Th6ophile, 
Vaugelas and Perrault, really essential if one would comprehend the 
development of the literature of the century (4) While the editor 
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— and the leMewei — of an anthology must of couise be largely 
guided in the choice of texts by the consensus of critical opinion of 
the past, it does not necessarily follow that one should abdicate all 
light to critical ;judgment himself At the iisk of running counter 
to Boileau and the intellectual elite of past generations,^^ the 
reviewer will point out some instances in which it seems to him that 
the selections might have been better Some regrettable omissions 
have been already noted On the other hand, Mme de Maintenon, 
some of the precieiix (abundantly repiesented in Crane^s SocieU 
pangaise au XVIP siecle), part of La Fontaine easily accessible” 
in several American editions), and Boileau’s Passage du PJnn might 
well go by the board So too some of TeUmaque, if its place were 
taken by parts of the inteiesting Lettje d VAcademie In the ap- 
portionment of space, always a delicate point, theie aie some obser- 
vations to make The H6tel de Eambouillet and the precievx are 
given ovei one-eighth of the text Boileau has 34 pages, more than 
La Rochefoucauld and La Briiyeie combined Pascal has fewer 
pages than Descartes, though his liteiaiy value is far greatei Per- 
rault has more than twice as many pages as La Rochefoucauld, who 
IS probably the least adequately represented of the really impoitant 
authors He is allowed but 9 pages, and more than one-thrrd of 
these are the relatively unimportant Portrait of himself Even 
Mme de Maintenon is given much more space than he^ It is 
difficult to see what principle guided the editors m this important 
point (5) The paucity of notes and critical interpretation, while 
avowedly intentional, strikes the present reviewer as the most 
serious defect of the book The notes are too scanty, and not a 
few are inaccurate Moreover, they are unwisely put m French. 
Why the notes, meant to help the student, should be m French, 
while the Preface, meant to help teachers, should be in English, is 
indeed a puzzle Among the inaccuracies in the notes are the 
following P 25, n 1 , Mme de Rambouillet was only half Itah- 
enne ” Pp 44 and 98 , the editors accept Somaize without 
question, cf J Warshaw, ^^The Identity of Somaize,” m M. L N , 
Feb and Maich, 1914 P 47, fine punt, 1. 11 , the date 1909 ” 
in connection with V Cousin is misleading P. 67, fine print, the 
'' sonnet de Benserade ” is a sonnet by courtesy only P. 71, n, 3 ; 

61ecteurs ” were not “ dignitaires diplomatiques ” P. 82, n. 2 ; 
Barbm^s shop was not “ en face du Palais de Justice,” but in it. 
P 99, n 2 , Quinault, auteur de dix-sept tragedies, attaqu4es vio- 
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lemnient par le ciitique Zoile'’’ What is meant by tins note must 
be left to the imagination of the reader P 133^ n 1 , According 
to Laronsse, barracks in Fiance date from the 16th centuiy, and 
their use became general under Loins XIV P. 14:2^ n The 
explanation of the expression il ferait qne sage is not II ferait 
ce qiii serait sage'^ but rathei ‘^'^11 ferait ee que ferait nn sage^^ 
Cf Tobler, Verimsclite Beitmge, i, pp 11-12 P 238, fine print, 
1 2; Charles I was not condamne a mort par Cromwell/^ nor {%b , 
1 9) was Heniiette d^Angleierie extr^nienient belle P 314, n 
2, La Biiiyere passed only the last twelve years of his life, not ^^la 
pins grande paitie,^’ at Chantilly P 319, n 1, The ^^honnete 
homme ” of the seventeenth century can not be well defined in a 
few words, but “honnete” commonly connoted moral qualities or 
social polish rather than culture intellectuelle ” P 320, n 1 ; 
It IS not accurate to say that Henri IV devint roi de France en 
renongant au protestantisme P 326, n 1, The note entirely 
misses the point of La Bruyere’s epigram, winch is directed rather 
against adults than against childien P 328, n 1, The last part 
of the note is worse than useless Think of citing La tulip e 
noire as litterature in connection with La Biuy&ie^ P 370, 
n 2 , This should have been given under n 2 on p 365 P 92, 
1 15 , It should be explained that Tholus (Dutch Toll-Huys,^^ 
i e , “ toll-house magnified by contemporary adulators of Louis 
XIV into a fortress, was really only a slightly fortified custom- 
house P 274, n 2 , The student should be told who M de Con- 
dom was — ^Notes on the numerous terms of mythology — ^Atropos, 
Acheron, etc — ought not to be necessary, but unfortunately are 
today 

With the abo\e exceptions, the notes are in general satisfactory 
The notes on the language should be far more numerous, the more 
so as the book, \ery properly, has no vocabulary The editors would 
have done well to bear in mind what M Lanson has said of seven- 
teenth century French les mots qu’on entend du premier coup, 
qui sont familiars a premiere vue, out eu souvent des sens et des 
einplois qui different de leiirs sens et de leuis emplois actuels par 
des nuances fines et presque imperceptibles {Gonseils sni Vait 
d'ecn?e, p 245) These nuances constitute many pitfalls for the 
student and e^en for the teacher, obsolete w’^ords also cause trouble ^ 

^ Among the places where the student will find no help in the notes, are 
the following P 12, 1 9, pour ce que P 14, 1 21, impiteux P 16, 1 10, 
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In the mattei of lit ei ary ciiticism^ the editors throw almost the 
entile burden upon the teacher They give no bibliography, they 
even advnse (p iv, n 1) against the use of French histones of 
liter atuie This book will be used by college students in then 
second or third jeai, when they should be matin e enough to begin 
to utilize the excellent Fiench manuals Histones of French 
liteiatuie in English, especially Wright’s H%stoiy of French 
Lite) at me, might also have well been mentioned The editors 
profess to give only ^^such preliminary comments as aie necessary 
to diiect the student’s thoughts along the propei lines ” (P. iv) 
Even here they are not consistent Generally there is not a word 
of comment Sometimes — for instance, on Pascal — there is critical 
comment that is good as far as it goes But the prefatory note on 
the Pen&ees does not even mention the piophecies or the fall of man, 
the two cornel -stones of the w^ork Space that might be devoted 
to criticism is given up to unimportant gossip or portraits,” as 
for Mme de La Fayette and Mine de Sevigne The critical appa- 
latus IS as a whole haphazard and jejune The book would have 
been far more valuable if a pithy critique weie prefixed to the 
selections from each authoi, and a brief bibliography appended 
(6) In arianging their material, the editors have disregarded the 
simplest and most natuial order, the ehionological (which they 
say “means chaos”) It is open to question whethei the plan 

I essentiments P 46, 1 10, alcoves P 62, 1 23, vingt-six fois (modern 
tiente-six ”) P 64, 1 24, partement P 153, 1 11, aussi (non plus) 

P 154, 1 1, her P 193, 1 20, prudence (sagesse) P 211, 1 7, s’en tirer 
(s’en arraclier) P 217, 1 21, morale positive (Cf th^ologie positive) 

P 225, 1 21, chats founds P 225, 1 27, authentique (imposante, solen- 
nelle) P 235, 1 25, com^die P 244, 1 16, Madame P 314, 1 18, coqums 
(mendiants) P 319, 1 9, imagination (fantaisie) P 324, 1 20, pr^venu 
P 360, 1 16, mMiocrit^ P 360, 1 23, rendne (convaincue) P 371, 1 12, 
petite (faible) P 371, 1 22, Sagesse In a few cases, the explanations 
aie not conect P 27, n 2, plancher is not restricted entirely to the 
meaning door today, cf ‘‘ santer au plancher” P 77, n 1, Si = ^'poui- 
tant,” not ainsi ” P 88, n 2, Fiction does not = “ imagination ” P 143, 

II 1, hoquet = "‘choc,” not ‘obstacle” In a good many cases, necessaiy 
notes on constructions oi foims are missing P 19, 1 3, dessus (prep ) 
P 19, 1 17, ent aa vie expiree P 25, 1 14, devant (avant) P 25, 1 16, 
une fois autant de (deux fois plus de) P 27, 1 9, Luxembourg (le L ) 
P 43, 1 17, devant que (avant que) P 96, 1 1, 5, vous a qui P 171, 
1 17, s’^taient pu glisser P 233, 1 25, Ote de bhlme P 310, 1 6, moms 
(le moms) P 313, 1 24, vale (vaille) P 318, 1 4, soi (lui) 
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followed IS any less chaotic The Ee voltes contie Malherbe 

piecede the “ Disciples de Malherbe The selections from Boilean 
aie given under two headings The Queielle des anciens et des 
modernes/' an afPan of the end of the century, is put in an eaily 
chapter Descaites, who for every reason should be in one of tlie 
first chapters, is found only in Ch vi^ after La Fontaine, who is 
distinctly an author of the second half of the century For no 
conceivable leason. La Bruyere piecedes La Eochefoiicauld, and 
Fenelon both of them (7) The editors^ principle of giving only 
complete passages, but of foregoing this rule when necessary, is 
undoubtedly the method most likely to avoid scrappiness on the 
one hand and tedium on the other Opinions will differ as to what 
should be omitted Thus, m Malherbe^s Consolation a M du 
Pener, the omission of some of the lines full of mythological 
allusions seems to the present reviewer good judgment, the omission 
of the stanza beginning Non quhl ne me soit grief, bad judgment 
More of Eegnier’s admirable Satite IX would have been welcome 
Boileau’s Art poehgue is cut too much, some of the most important 
passages being omitted, e g Chant in, 11 1-8, 93-102, 359-3'}'2, 
391-428 Descartes’ Discours is in general well abridged, but at 
least two veiy important passages aie omitted, one in the II® Partie, 
beginning “ pour toutes les opinions que j’avais regues,” one in the 
III® Partie, beginning ^^notre volonte ne se portant ” Some of the 
finest of Pascal’s Pensees are not given, e. g end of Art i, 1 , Art iv, 
7 , Alt VI, 50 , Art vii, 9 ; the last part of Art ix, 1 , Art. xxii, 3 , 
il , 58 , Art XXV, 17 l%s In the case of anything so logically 
planned as Bossuet’s funeial orations, it would probably have been 
preferable to give one oration entire rather than parts of two 
All things considered, however, the editors have handled well this 
difiBcult and delicate task of excision 
The book seems to have comparatively few misprints ^ 

®The following are the only important ones noted P 9, 1 9, comma 
missing at end P 44, 1 13, gm^ read que P 82, 1 20 either the comma 
after tou^ours or all three commas were better omitted Cf note in Brune- 
tiere’s edition, Hachette The editors nowhere state what texts they 
follow P 258, fine print, 1 7 , PhiUppe V, read PMUppe lY P 259, fine 
print, 1 XI, PhxUppe P7, read PMUppe IV P 284, fbe print, 1. 10, see 
fasteSi read son fcLSte P 315, 1 20, amno'bU^ read cmohU or ennohU (La 
Bruyere wrote annohh, but as the editors have wisely modernized the spell- 
mg elsewhere, annohU should be changed). P 334, 1 1; fnssds^ read frisks 
P 356, title and fine print, 1 1, Demoiselle; read Mademoiselle 
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Erom the comments above, it is evident that the book under 
review falls short of peifection in some impoitant points It is 
to be regretted that Professor Schinz has not thought it worth 
while to devote the undoubted resomces of his scholarship to pro- 
ducing a book that should be thoroughly good, instead of merely 
good But whatever its sins of omission, the ^^Seventeenth Cen- 
tury French Eeadmgs^^ makes available foi class use a lot of 
excellent material It deserves to be widely introduced in colleges 
and doubtless will be 

George IST Henning 

George Washington Vmveisity 
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A Sentence From an English jSTotebook oe Voltaire’s 

In the English Review^ February, 1914, theie appeared under the 
title, An English Notebook of Voltaire,” several pages of hitherto 
unpublished notes which Voltaire evidently jotted down, in part 
at least, during the early months of his stay m England, in 17^6 ^ 
These notes were discovered in Petrogiad and published by Fernand 
Caussy, a scholar well known for his interest in Voltaire, although 
without his name and with almost no comment They contain 
matoiial which is of interest in various connections The English 
IS curious but for the most part intelligible 

One entry, in paiticular, is significant m that it seems to touch 
upon a point m Voltaire’s biography of which almost nothing is 
known and which has been considerably discussed The sentence 
in question reads Thirty and one of july one thousand seven 
hundred twenty and six, I saw floating islands nyer( near) Saint 
Om ” ^ There can be little doubt that Saint Om • is Saint 
Omer, a town in northern France, the capital of the department of 
Pas-de-Calais, noithwest of Lille and on the road to Calais The 
town lies on the river Aa From that point on, the river is canal- 
ized Haut Pont, an outlying distiict of Saint Omer, is inhabited 
by people of Flemish oiigin who preserve the Flemish language 
and curious old customs The gxound cultivated by these people 

^JEJnglish Revtew, 1914, pp 313 ff 
UUd, p 316 
4 
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IS reclaimed marshland and the leg7 es (i e the square blocks of 
land) communicate with each other only by boats floated on the 
ditches and canals that divide them ® This fact would account 
for the allusion to floating islands Granting that Voltaire was 
in Saint Omer July 31, 1726, we have here an interesting contri- 
bution to our very scant knowledge regarding a secret trip he 
made to Pans during the first summer of his stay in England 
In a letter to his friend Thienot, dated August 12 and early in- 
cluded in the correspondence of Voltaire, he refers to this journey* 
Je vous avouerai done, mon cher Thi^riot, que j^ai fait un petit 
voyage a Pans, depuis pen Puisque je ne vous y ai point vu, 
vous jugerez aisement que je n’ai vu personne Je ne cherchais 
qu^un seul homme, que Tinstinct de sa poltionnerie a cache de 
moi, comme shl avait devin6 que je fusse a sa piste Enfin la 
crainte d^§tre d^couvert m^a fait partir plus precipitamment que 
je n’4tais venu ^ 

It will be remembered that Voltaire had been imprisoned in 
the Bastille m April, 1726, to prevent his meeting a nobleman 
with whom he had quarreled, that he had been released May 3, 
on condition that he should remain at least fifty leagues distant 
from Pans, and that he had chosen England as the place of his 
exile The brief trip to Pans of which he speaks would therefore 
of necessity be a secret one It is probable that, in undertaking it, 
he hoped to meet his enemy and avenge his honor, it is possible, 
too, that he wished to look after certain financial interests in Pans ® 
Beyond the information contained in the letter quoted — open 
to question because of Voltaire^s well known disregard for accuracy 
and his natural desire to appear to have made every effort to 
avenge his honor — ^nothing definite was known regarding this 
incident until the publication in 1892 and again in 1905 of several 
pages of an important English letter of Voltaire’s which has finally 
been dated October 15, o. s , 1726 ® In this letter, evidently ad- 
dressed to Thi4riot, occurs the sentence. ^^I (went) came again 
into England m the latter end of July very much dissatisfied with 
my secret voiage into France both unsuccesful and expensive,”^ 
Commenting on this letter, and on this sentence in particular, 

® Emyclopedm Britanmca, 1911, 8t Omer 
^Foulet, Oorrespcndance de Voltatrey 1913, pp 43-44 
^ Ihtd , p 44, m 1 « lUd , pp xxxv-xliv and p 53 

UUd., pp. 54-65 
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Lansoii said met hois de doute le voyage secret qne fit 

Voltaire en Fiance an milieu de 1726, et conflrme la lettre du 
12 aont 1726 ® In the Bevue dfhistoire htteraire, 1908, Foulet 
pointed out that a careful examination of the letter of August 12, 
usually considered by editors of Voltaire’s correspondence to have 
been sent from England, shows that it was in all probability written 
in Calais Seeking to reconcile Voltaire’s statement that he came 
again into England in the latter end of July’^ with the fact that 
this letter, dated August 12, was undoubtedly written in France, 
Foulet said II est piobable que, dans sa lettre anglaise a Thi6not, 
Voltaiie, comme cela lui arrive de temps en temps, date d’apr^s le 
calendrier anglais dans le nouveau style le 31 ;)uillet (a s ) nous 
mettrait au 11 aofit . Ecnvant deux mois apres, Voltaire a pu 
se tromper de deux ou trois 30 urs sur la date de son retoui en 
Angleterre ” ® 

The entry in Voltaire’s notebook, quoted above, accords with 
these conclusions It appears that July 31 Voltaire was in Saint 
Omei on his way to Calais and that the following day, August 1, 
0 s , August 12, n. s , he wrote from Calais the letter to Thi4riot 
from which we have quoted, in the course of which he was still 
debating as to whether he should again make the journey to London 
Very soon after, he decided to do so and left Prance about the 13th 
or 14th of August, n s , the 2nd or 3rd, o s , according to Foulet’s 
conjectures Writing to Thieriot some two months later, October 
26, n s, October 15, o s, it is natural that Voltaire, never re- 
gardful of accuracy, should have made a mistake of a day or two, 
stating that he had returned to England at the end of July instead 
of at the beginning of August. Here he was using, as in the entry 
in his notebook, the old style of reckoning 
It IS, perhaps, worth while to quote the sentence in the note- 
book which immediately follows the one we have discussed In 
June of the present yar, Mylord Due was turn’d out, force dead, 
in July.” The reference is to the Duke of Bourbon, Prime Min- 
ister of Louis XV since 1723, and suggests also, placed as it is, 
recent contact with affairs m Pans 

Vassar College FlORElsrOE DONNELL WHITE. 

^ Bevue d%%8totre hiUrmre^ 1905, p 719 
UUd> 1908, p 123 

Toulet, Oorve$pond(]i/n>ce de 'VoltuiTOf p 46, n 2. ^ 

^EngUsh Beview^ 1914, p. 315 
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Spenser^ Sidney, and the Areopagus 

Dr Percy W, Long^s article in Anglia (xxsviii, 173 f ) on 

Spenser and Sidney seems to be a case of excessive zeal in the 
uprooting of literary heresies It may be well enough to push honit 
the attack on the Areopagus made by Dr Maynadiei ^ a few vear«i 
ago, but to assert loundly that “Spensei’s acquaintance with Sid- 
ney, so far as evidence establishes it, never passed greatly beyond 
Johnson’s early oveitures to Chesterfield/’ would appear to be going 
a bit too far Evidence as to the existence of the Aieopagus is, of 
course, lamentably weak Setting aside Spenser’s remark to Har- 
vey that Sidney and Dyer had proclaimed in their apenoTrdyo) 
a geiierall sui ceasing and silence of balde Eymers,” we have no 
mention of such a club until quite lecent times Dr Maynadier 
finds the first hint of it in Child’s Memoir of Spenser” (1855) , 
but Child’s words scarcely suggest a definitely oiganized club Eox 
Bourne’s Memoir of Sii Plnhp Sidney, which appeared in 1862, 
seems to have been chiefly lesponsible for the use of the Areopagus 
legend Fox Bourne specifically mentions the Areopagus, and calK 
it sort of club,” of which Sidnev appears to have been 
president” (p 237) Dpon this account of the Areopagus, appar- 
ently, are based all subsequent accounts. Considering that all our 
knowledge of the so-called Areopagus rests finally upon a remark 
which Spenser more than probably meant to be taken as a jest, wo 
had better, perhaps, as Dr Long suggests, stop talking about the 
Areopagus as an histone fact 

To give up the Areopagus, however, is by no means to admit 
that Spenser and Sidney were probably nothing more than mere 
acquaintances with few or no literary aims m common The evi- 
dence is quite clear that both Spenser and Sidney were at one time 
taken with the idea of reforming English verse, and, from what 
Spenser says, apparently had in mind concerted action looking 
toward a propagandist movement in favor of it Spenser is, doubt- 
less, jesting when he tells Hari^ey that Sidney and Dyer have pro- 
claimed a general silencing of balde Eymers”, but his anxiety as 
to the necessity of the reformers coming to an agreement on the 
rules they should follow in their experiments shows that, for the 


^ Cf Mod Lang Mev , rv, 293. 
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time being, he took the matter quite seriously I would hartily 
wish/^ he writes to Haivey, you would either send me the Eules 
and Precepts of Arte, winch you observe in Quantities, or else fol- 
lows mine, that M Philip Sidney gave me, being the veiy same 
which M Drant devised, but enlarged with M Sidneys own judge- 
ment, and augmented with mv Observations, that we might aecorde 
and agree in one leasts we overthrows one an other, and be over- 
tin own of the lest^^ Whether the lefoimeis had any meetings for 
the discussion of the question, is not now known We have Gior- 
dano Biuno^s testimony, however, to the fact that Sidney, Dyer, 
and others met in 15<S4 in the house of Sir Eulke Greville ^^to dis- 
cuss moral, metaphysical, mathematical, and natural specula- 
tions ^ Eai liei meetings to discuss the absorbing topic of 
^^refoimed^’ English verse aie, theiefore, probable enough 

As to the degree of friendship subsisting between Spenser and 
Sidney, we must, I think, unless we seiiously impugn Spenser^s 
reputation for truthfulness, accept it as a fact that the two men 
were on fairly intimate terms with each other before Spenser went 
to Ireland What other meaning can we attach to Spenser^s 
remaik to Harvey that Sidney (and Dyer) had him in some use 
of familiarity ^ The fact that Spenser in 1679 dedicated his 
SliephearcVs Oalendai to Sidney, rather than to Leicester, in whose 
service he then was, lends color to the belief that a friendship had 
already sprung up between the two men Dr Long’s suggestion 
that this dedication may have been a mere venture on Spenser’s 
part, a thrusting of himself on Sidney’s attention without his per- 
mission, may be met in Spenser’s own words In one of his letters 
to Hai vey he writes ISTewe Bookes I heare of none, but only one, 
that writing a certaine Booke, called The Schoole of Abuse, and 
dedicating it to Maister Sidney, was for his labor scorned if at 
leaste it be in the goodnesse of that nature to scorne Such folhe 
is vt, not to regarde afaelmnde the %nchnahon and qnahke of him 
to whome we dedicate oure Bookes Are we to suppose that Spen- 
ser himself would be likely to do what, almost in the same breath, 
he ridicules Gosson for doing ^ Dr. Long’s contention that nowhere 
outside of the Harvey letters does Spenser definitely imply that he 
held converse with Sidney can scarcely be granted The dedicatory 
preface to The Buines of Time, which was addressed to Sidney’s 

* Fox Bourne, Bw PhiUp Sidney, N Y , 1901, p 292 
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sister, very clearly implies such converse He takes occasion, in 
reply to some friends who had upbraided him for allowing Sidney'^ 
name ^^to sleep in silence and f orgetfulnesse (Sidney had then 
been dead some fom or five years), to emphasize his entire love 
and humble affection unto that most brave knight/^ — ^the seeds of 
which affection, he says, taking roote, began in his life time some 
what to bud forth, and to shew themselves to him, as then in the 
weakenes of their first spring, and would in their riper strength 
(had it pleased high God till then to drawe out his daies) have 
spired forth fruit of more perfection ” In the envoy, again, he 
reasserts his love for his friend 

Immortall spinte of Philisides, 

Which now art made the heavens ornament, 

That whilome wast the worldes clnefst riches, 

Give leave to him that lov’de thee to lament 
His losse 

Is it likely that Spenser would have expressed himself thus had 
his affection for Sidney not been real ^ And, granting that it was 
real, is there any likelihood that it would ever have come into being 
if Spenser had never had any opportunity for familiar converse 
with Sidney^ The fact that Spenser waited some four oi five yeais 
after Sidney^s death before publishing any poetical lament for him 
proves nothing as to the character of his affection. It may be that 
he had good and sufficient reasons for not publishmg before he did 
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Bd-wakd Eulton. 


Notes ok the Akglo-Saxok Andreas 

125-8. From the clumsiness of these lines as they stand in the 
manuscript several editors have found refuge in a parenthesis The 
general sense of the passage is clear enough. The syntax would be 
simplified and the punctuation made somewhat more obvious by 
transposing lines 127, 128 ; 

DugutS samnade, 
hletSne liildfrecan ligapum pruagon, 
l)olgenmdde, under bordlirSotSau, 
gUSsearo gullqn, garas hrysedon 
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For the intransitive use of Tirysedon, cf Layamon 15946, Ipe eoi'^e 
cjon to 'lusien ~\>e eotpe gan to cwakie of the latei text, 18868 
heomes scullen rusierij, and 26917 riseden lumen 

301 Nsebbe ic f^ted gold ne feobgestreon, 
welan ne wiste ne wira gespann, 
landes ne locenra beaga 

For the dependence of the genitives landes ne locenra leaga on an 
implied noun cf Judith 158, 330 

]?aet eow is wuldorblffid 
torhtlic toweard and tir gifetSe 
Ipdra Ice’O’^a ^ ]?e ge lange drugon , 

wffigon and l^ddon 

to tS^re beorlitan byrig Bethuliam 
helmas and bupseax, hare byrnan, 
giitSseeorp gumena golde gefrsetewod, 
mcerra mddma ]?onne mon ©nig 
asecgan maege 

Although Shipley {The Genitive Case in Anglo-Sa%on, p. 48) has 
noted and translated the passage m AndreaSj he has not, so far as i 
can discover, made any comment on the two passages m Judith 
807-9 These lines recent editors print without punctuation It 
seems better, however, to pnt a comma after eadwelan, a verb of 
motion being supplied with het Other examples are cited m Bos- 
worth-Toller Then sScan is parallel with the verb supplied Eoof s 
translation shows the construction, ^bade them forthwith return 
to blessedness, to seek a second time,’ etc 

846 Wulker’s facsimile shows the reading of the manuscript to 
be pdm, the mark over a in pd being short and almost horizontal, 
quite unlike the longer slanting mark sometimes used to denote 
length Perhaps the scribe made the wrong kind of mark The 
reading pd seems preferable 

1124-5 In these and the following lines Krapp finds a striking 
grotesqueness an army is called together with all the accompani- 
ments of battle for the purpose of devouring their single victim.^’ 
Is ^army’ quite the word here^ Is not this interpretation too for- 
mal ? Although here samnodan may be a technical military expres- 
sion and although military phraseology, suggestions of warfare and 

* Imelmann, Beillatt, xix, 7, translates, ^ Euch ist ruhm verliehen ftir die 
leiden, die ihr lange ertragen.’ 
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battle^ may abound throughout the poem (see Krapp's sumniaiy 
and lefeienees, p lii), I prefei a simjEer interpretation ^ihich 
largely does avt ay with the grotesqueness 

Now lieie and folc are moie or less intei changeable In Mai don 
22 and 45 folc means army % in the Pans Psalter Ixxvni, 10, las 
ape cive'6an 55/ c ^eoda Im^ene liengeas tianslatcs nequando duant 
%n gentihvs, in Andieas 652 and Menolognnn 5 side liengeas^ folc 
unmeeiej and in A7id}eas 1198 ]>issum lienge refers to folc of 1196 
In 1123 therefoie he7'e—folc, with the connotation (common of 
couise fioni the use of hete in the Gluomclc) of horde oi labble 
bent on desti notion and slaughter If then we tianslate, ^ the hea- 
then piiests gathered togethei a mob of citizens/ and remember that 
a mob is likely to shout, to be armed, and to demand a \ictim, we 
may find no incongruity in the passage 
It IS possible, though perhaps far-fetched, that fo7 lienge in 1 
1127 means not ^ befoie the crowd oi host,’ as the phiase is usually 
taken, but ^ before the temple or altar ’ (dat sg of heaih), the tem- 
ple being not specifically mentioned but implied in lengioeaidas 
1124 

1358-9 Eoot tianslates, ^haie woids ready devised against that 
wicked wretch ’ , Hall, ^ make ready now with wcll-choscn words for 
the wicked impostor ’ But ^ words ^ here is too colorless. Though 
a speech follows, liahhad woid geam means more than ^be prepared 
to say something’, it rather implies take ^special precautions’ 
against the superior power implied in aglctca, which Krapp here 
defines as ^ magician ’ We may, then, translate, ^ have a spell or 
charm ready against the< wizard ’ 

Something of the same idea may be present m wordum 1053 
1460 I suggest that creefta gehygd, ^ thought of crafts,’ means 
crafty thoughts ’ The phase resembles wuldres Igreat, 870, ^ throng 
of glory ’ = ^ glorious throng,’ and Hamlet’s ^thieves of mercy’ 
— ^ meiciful thieves ’ (iv, 6, 19), The reference seems to be to the 
craft implied in ceglmca 1359. 

1605-6. Gumoystum must be dat pi of gumeyst, a noun, yet 
the sense seems to require an adjective ^ there is now great need 
that we earnestly listen to (heed) the excellent man ’ Accordingly 
I propose to read gumeystgum, dat. pL of gumeysUg. In the 
same way Krapp, following his note in Modern PMology, ii, 404, 
changes synne 109 to synmge, explaining that " The MS. has regu- 
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laily the unsyncopated forms of this woid, the foim synne peihaps 
looks back to a time when the syncopated forms were still written 
The lemark may be applied to gurney stum as a syncopated form of 
gumcystgwii or gumeyshgum 

B S Mootoe 

CoiQiell Umve'isity 


The Authorship op Goihoduc 

Dangerous as it is to decide matters of literary authorship on 
internal evidence, it may at times be tiied, especially if the period 
be one wheie liteiar}^ language, not being the possession of the many, 
was moie likely to bcai the imprmt of the few 

The argument of those critics who lefuse to admit the pint 
authoiship of hToiton and Sackville is weak enough, in fact it is 
haidly more than a negation against eontompoiaiy evidence unim- 
peached at the time Basing their claim, ^ust as Warton did, on 
‘'the loiee of internal evidence, none of his followeis could fairly 
challenge the methods by which E Ivoch, Miss Toulmiii Smith, 
and Ml H A Watt have tried (the men with moie zeal than the 
woman) to support the printer’s assertion (see Qorboduc, oi 
Fen ex and Ponex, by H A Watt, Madison, Wisconsin, 1910, 
Chapter v and bibliography) 

It may be that a minuter examination than has thus far been 
made would bring to light more mternal evidence in favoi of a, 
if not of the pint authorship 

Whilst re-reading the play a short time ago, some peculiarities 
struck me, which at first had entirely escaped my attention. The 
chief one is certain tnpart%Uon in the sense and in the sound of 
a number of lines It is surprising that, so far as I know, attention 
should not yet have been called to this point In a drama which 
Sidney praised for clyming to the height of Seneca his stile ” it 
would seem natural to look for traces of the well-known rhetorical 
trikolon,^ I shall only quote the most convincing lines (The 
quotations are from J W Cunliffe’s Early English Classical 
Tragedies, Oxfoid, 1912) 

I, 1 Murders, / mischief e, / or ciuill sword at length (62) 

I, 2 To me / and myne, / and to your natiue lande (28) 

For you, / for yours, / and for our natiue lande (40) 
Whose honours, / goods / and lyues are all auowed 
To seme, / to ayde, / and to defends your grace (44-45) 
For kinges, / for kingdomes, / and for common weales (48) 
And thinke it good for me, / for them, / for you (70) 


Cf ITorden, Die mUhe Kunstprosa, i, 289 & ) 
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Their rule, / their virtues, / and their noble deedes (96) 
Your eye, / your counsell, / and the grave regarde (110) 

I thinke not good foi you, / for them, / for us (160) 

Ne kinde, / ne reason, / ne good ordre beares (204) 

This fire shall waste their lone, / their hues, / their land 
(295) 

II, 1 In flowing wealth, / in honour / and in force (42) 

Is armed with force / with wealth, / and kingly state ( 63 ) 
Their landes, / their hues / and honours in your cause (113) 
Amid your frendes, / your vassalles / and yo-ur strength (136) 
Your fathers death, / your brothers / and your owne (166) 
The prince, / the people, / the diuided land (213) 

II, 2 Of horse, / of armour, / and of weapon there (7) 

III, 1 This flame will wast your sonnes, / your land, / & you ( 41 ) 

The reuerence of your honour, / age, / and state (46) 

While yet your lyfe, / your wisdo-me, / and your power (115) 
Chorus III The dead black streames of mourning, / plaints / & woe (21) 

Examining the last two acts, in all fairness I can find only two, 
or maybe three, lines as distinctly tripartite as those quoted above 

Ruthelesse, / vnkinde, / monster of natures worke (IV, 1, 71) 

To mine of the realme, / them selues / and all (IV, 2, 63) 

These ciuil warres, / these murders / & these wrongs (V, 2, 275) 


This gives three lines against twenty-two, although the last two 
acts are longer than the average 

Again internal evidence would seem to show a difference between 
the first three and the last two acts Again the test would fail 
to reveal in the last part peculiarities not found in the other pub- 
lished work of their assumed author, there being no strikingly 
tripartite lines in Sackville’s contributions to the Ihrrour for Mor 
gistrates. 

J os E- Gillet 

Umversity of llhnots 


CouLiNs AND Thomson — ^A Sxjggestioit 

In view of the friendship between CoUms and Thomson, the fol- 
lowing passages, by way of comparison, are interesting and sug- 
gestive. The first, from the Popular Super&htions, relates to a 
luckless swam who was led to his death " in the dank, dark fen 
by Will-O^-The-Wisp (Stanza viii, 121-125) : 

For bim, in vam, bis anxious wife shall wait, 

Or wander forth to meet him on his way, 

For him, on vain, at to-fall of the day, 

His babes shall linger at th’ enclosing gate 
Ah, ne’er shall he return 

The second, from Winter, relates to a swam disastered who meets 
his death m a snowstorm (311-317) : 

In vain for him the ojOScious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm , 
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In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire, 

With tears of aitless innocence Alas’ 

Nor wife nor children moie shall he behold, 

Nor friends, nor sacred home 

And some of the details in connection with the death of the swains 
have, apparently, more than an accidental similarity 

Umve'tsity of Montana QeOKGE R CoffmAN 


BRIBE MENTIOlSr 

Common Conditions, edited by Tucker Brooke, from the copy m 
the Library of the Elizabethan Club of Yale University, compared 
with the Chatsworth copy now owned by Henry E Huntington, 
Esq (Elizabethan Club Reprints, No 1, Nlew Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1915) An unusual degree of interest will be evoked 
by this edition of a play that has hitherto been known only accord- 
ing to a copy that lacked both the beginning and the end It can 
now be seen how much has been wanting, and the critics that have 
exercised then ingenuity in conjecturing how the play ended will 
not all have the satisfaction of a verified guess But these students 
of the play have something in theix favor left in the ciyptic and 
inconclusive character of the conclusion of the play, for even the 
complete text does not indisputably settle the question whether the 
ending is happy or unhappy Nor does the recovered prolog re- 
solve the ambiguity. The characteristic eloquence of the title-page 
IS more to the point, for it declares the play to be drawne out of 
the most famous histone of Oaliarlus Duke of Aradia/' and Mr 
Brooke surmises (p xiv) that perhaps ^Hhe play’s termination 
was condoned in the eyes of a contemporary audience by the fami- 
liarity of its avowed source” However that may be, the once 

most famous histone ” is now most completely unknown, not a 
trace of it having yet been identified. 

The play was licensed to be printed in 1576, and only two copies 
(^^of two quite separate editions”), so far as is known, have 

struggled through the centuries ” to the present day- The play 
has been subjected to inaccuracies of name and date in its career 
thru the play-lists. The two surviving copies differ widely in their 
history. One has remained complete, but inaccessible, the other 
has lost by the way-side nearly thirty per cent, of its original 
contents,” but in its incompleteness has for some time been ^ known 
and read ’ By a curious turn of Fortune’s wheel, as surprising as 
a turn in the play, both copies have found their home in America. 
The incomplete copy has been known since the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, when Malone made a transcript of it (Bodl. 
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Lib HS Malone 32) After having passed thiii several sales 
(ITSTj 1800, 1812), it was pm chased in 1834 by the Duke of 
Devonshiie and lemained at Chatsworth House until 1914, when 
it came into the possession of H E Huntington, Esq, of Few 
York Students of the diama weie for the first time supplied with 
a reprint of this text m 1898, by Brandi {QuelUn und Foischungen 
Lxxx), and it is also reprinted in Earmer^s Five Anonymous Plays 
(1908) Mr Brooke observes that Farmer’s notes contain an 
allusion to the complete Mostyn copy ” This latter quarto of the 
complete text ivas bi ought to Mostyn Hall in Foith Wales about 
1690, as is con^ectuied At the Mostyn sale m 1907 it passed to 
Quaritch, and then fiom him to the Elizabethan Club of Yale Uni- 
versity Mr Biooke finds that this text has the added advantage 
of being the older, as is shown by the textual differences between 
the two 

Mr Brooke has not made the reprinting of his unique quarto an 
easy task. He has not been content to rely solely on the pimtei’s 
ait, altho the beautiful new quarto (with text in black-lettei ) will 
win foi him an appropriate shaie of appreciative thanks, but the 
lesults of his editorial acumen and scholarly industry will overtop 
the gratitude of the mere book-lover His edition is stnctly cii- 
tical The readings of the incomplete quarto aie carefully exhi- 
bited, and explanatoiy and illustrative matter of considerable 
variety is brought together in twenty-four pages of notes Then 
follow brief but impoitant appendices on the authorship of the 
play, on ms notes found in the Yale copy, and on the incomplete 
quarto and Brandi’s reprint With these parts is to be mentioned 
the Introduction, supplying the history of the quartos, a discussion 
of the play’s ending, and an analysis of the rdle of Common Con- 
ditions, the Vice, ^^the pivot upon which the whole action of the 
piece turns ” The student of the old plays will turn with special 
eagerness to the appendix on the authorship of this piece, — a sub- 
ject that is involved in uncertainties of a baffling character Mr 
Brooke traverses the investigations and judgments of scholars, but 
arrives at no definite conclusion in the matter. At most he holds 
that Common Conditions would properly be placed at a middle 
point between Gambises and Glyomon and Glamydes (in this order), 
if a fundamental relation between the three plays ” is to be as- 
sumed This relationship does not, however, necessarily imply 
common authorship, but if Glyomon and Glamydes be accepted 
as the work of the author of Gambises^ then Thomas Preston would 
have rather the best claim ” to the intermediate play In what 
way these plays may be interrelated awaits closer study (cf the 
reserved and discrimmating judgment of Mr Brooke in his Tudor 
Diama 236 if, where Gambises is declared to be ^^of another 
style ”) In vocabulary, for example, there is enough to establish 
an affinity but more that favors a difference in authorship The 
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striking mannerism in the use of the personal pronoun as a verse- 
tag, a stop-gap, a clieville is, indeed, found in the three plays, but 
with a difference (in Cambises it is very rare, only two examples 
aie at hand, 11 699, 928, and peihaps 389) The ungiammatieal 
foiin IS spaiingly used in Clyomon ('' I mean by Juliana she,'' i, 
22 was stoln by eatiff he," in, 89 , ^^by serving Venus she," vi, 7, 
‘^Although that with Clamydes he," xi, 47, and only a \eiy few 
more instances) , it is, of course, altogether wanting in Oambises, 
whereas in Common Conditions it is surprisingly frequent 

j. w. B. 

The new edition of the Vita di Benvenuto Cellini, edited by 
Adolfo Padovan {Milano Hoepli, 1915), represents the excellent 
text of the ciitical edition by Orazio Bacci {Florence, 1901), very 
slightly and reasonably modernized, and is equipped with an intro- 
duction, notes and several illustrations The intioduction of 29 
pages gi\es a rapid but useful survey of the events and manners 
of 16th centuiy Italy one gathers a vivid impiession of the gaiety 
and corruption of the times, and also the impiession that ideas 
weie rare, and that Benvenuto, in his objective attitude toward life, 
in his total lack of leflection, is typical of his contemporaiies, but 
nothing IS said about him or hiS work The notes, which are partly 
taken fiom previous editions, aie scanty Most of them contain 
indispensable historical information Those which interpiet ob- 
scuie passages and words are not always happy gelosia is ex- 
plained on p 7 as amore " and on p 375 as timore," but m both 
places it seems to mean ^ anxiety/ Some are misleading ogm cosa 
IS interpreted (p 167) by compiutamente," as if it were an ad- 
^erbial expiession, whereas it is opposed to the nulla before it in 
the same sentence Similarly misleading are p 371, n 1 ; and p 
324, n 2 On p 275 ^^pero . lo non corsi la detta eaialla” 
is mteipieted in accordance with the Ciusca non caialcai " The 
context shows that Benvenuto did ride the mare non cot si means 
I did not oven ide/ Doubtful interpretations are pp 342, n 2 , 
381, n 1 , 418, n 1. Few as the notes are, some seem superfluous, 
2 iS e g , that which explains that mnanzi (p 149) means puma " 
Opinions will differ as to whether this work needed to be expurgated 
for the sake of the young The passages omitted are not many 
and are mostly short, but in one case over three of Bacci's finely 
printed royal octavo pages are missing The omission on p 376 
leaves the story incomprehensible, and the omission of sinsrle words 
here and there seems all too nice ISTo school-boy is expected to 
read through this work, and the youth of the hceo will not be bene- 
fitted by avoiding an ugly epithet on p 376 only to meet a still 
uglier one which has been allowed to remain on p 392. Benve- 
nuto's witty reply to Bandinello, which threw the whole court into 
convulsions of laughter, has been sacrificed. The gaps left by the 
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scissors have, in every ease but one, been ingeniously patched up so 
that no sign of them is left a furtive procedure Expurgation of 
a worthy text is always regrettable at least, and this should be said 
without terror of the epithet saccentuzzo with which Professoi 
Scherillo threatens potential ciitics of the expurgated Orlando 
Fwioso, another book belonging to this B%bhoUca Olass%ca Hoeph- 


Altho dated 1913, the fourth part of Vol iv of the third edition 
of Goedehes Grundr'iss zur Oeschichte der deutschen DicMung 
(Dresden, L Bhlermann) has only recently come to hand The 
three volumes of Goethe-bibliography — designated as parts, m order 
to conform to the numbering of the second edition — are thus 
brought to conclusion An approximate idea of the broader scope 
of the new edition, limited, for the present, to Vol iv, may be 
gained by comparing its 1900 pages devoted to Goethe with the 
340 pages of the second edition, the corresponding volume of which 
appeared in 1891. The greatest and most welcome increase is in 
the index, which takes up 210 pages of three columns, while the 
older edition has less than seven One is now enabled instantly 
to refer even to small and comparatively unimportant articles, 
either by subject-matter or under the name of the writer, and every 
production of Goethe, down to the smallest poem, seems also to 
have been included The value of the book is thus greatly en- 
hanced, particularly to the unimtiated, who had often to scrutinize 
entire pages in the former edition to find the subject of his quest 
Too much praise can not be accorded Dr Kipka, the compiler of 
these Goethe-volumes, for his patient and pamstaking work in this 
matter It would be ungenerous to cite minor errors of omission 
or of commission, particularly as it is impossible for the editor of 
such a work to verify all the statements and references of his prede- 
cessors and authorities. One error, however, deserves mention, as 
its course of transmission can be demonstrated The title of the 
small octavo edition of the Ausgale letzter Hand is given as 
containing the words TJnUr , . Primlegien Taschenausgabe 
Stuttgart . , 1827 /SO. Now, while scholars do refer to this 

edition as Taschenausgabe, to difEerentiate it from the simultaneous 
edition in large octavo, I have never been able to discover a single 
copy with this inscription, nor have I ever seen such a copy listed in 
any antiquarian catalog It is simply an error introduced by 
Hirzel in his Y erzeichmss^ and thence copied by the older edition 
of Goedeke, as well as by v. Loeper in Vols i and ii of the Weimar 
edition. It was also taken over by Litzmann into YoL x, followed, 
however, by the qualifying clause , Es gibt auch Exemplare dieses 
Formats, bei denen die Bezeichnung Taschenausgabe auf dem Titel 
fehlt.’^ I venture the assertion that it is lacking in all copies. 


w. K. 
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The new edition of Sir Sidney Lee^s Life of ^Y^ll^am Shakespeare 
(The Macmillan Co , 1916) is, as stated on the title-page, re-writ- 
ten and enlarged” Indeed, if we make allowance for the fuller 
content of the individual page, the present volume is almost twice as 
large as the work m its previous form The first requirement, of 
course, in such a revision is that the writer should take due account 
of the progiess of investigation relating to Jus subject This re- 
quirement Sir Sidney Lee has met in a very satisfactory manner. 
He has incorporated into his work the essential fruits of recent 
researches into the history of the Elizabethan stage, the biography 
of the poet, and the sources of his writings, and his book has accord- 
ingly a stronger claim than ever to be legarded as the standard 
authority on its subject Natuially, the expansion has been greatest 
in the portion of the work which deals with the Elizabethan theatres 
and theatrical companies The last ten or fifteen years, as everyone 
knows, have witnessed an extraordinary actnity m these matters 
It IS sufficient to cite the names of Wallace, Feuillerat, Chambers, 
and Murray, and in legard to the structure of the theatres and 
technical stage conditions Eeynolds, Lawrence, and Albright The 
author has availed himself fully of the publications of these and 
of other scholars and thereby enhanced very materially the value 
of this division of his work The discussion of the poems also shows 
improvements New and telling parallels to the conceits m the 
Sonnets are adduced, and the writer has still further strengthened 
his contention that these poems are without autobiographical signi- 
ficance Moreover, he recognizes m them now the influence of 
Eenaissance Platonism, to which George Wyndham and J. S Har- 
rison had directed attention. Other instructive features of Lee’s 
chapter on the conceits in the Sonnets are in his discussion of Shake- 
speare’s debt to Ovid in these poems and of the influence of classical 
conceptions of friendship on the relation of poet to patron in the 
sixteenth century There are many other additions, both m mat- 
ters of detail and in questions of larger importance, which it is im- 
possible to recount here Suffice it to say that, taking it as a whole, 
the work has been brought thoroughly up to date In some points, 
of course, the author’s views will not always meet with the approval 
of workers in this field For instance, he is too unqualified in his 
derivation of the Elizabethan drama from the drama of the ancients^ 
he speaks too dogmatically concerning the sources of the quarto 
texts. Few will agree with him in assigning so mature a play as 
The Merchant of Venice to 1594. There are also omissions m his 
discussion of the sources of Winter^s Tale But these corrigenda 
and others of a similar kind are minor flaws in a work of high 
authority 
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Bliss Perry, Thomas Ca)hjle How io Tcnow him (New York, The 
BobbS“Merrill Co, 1915) Within small compass Piofessoi Peiiy 
includes a graceful sketch of Carlyle’s life, an account of his literal y, 
philosophic, and social theories, and of his method of work, and 
a series of fairly adequate extracts from his A\oiks, illurainated by 
occasional criticism and comment Within its field — that of pie- 
senting a popular yet accurate estimate of Carlyle’s woik — it suc- 
ceeds admirably Much had to be passed over in so brief a study , 
howe\er, one omission is serious the German background of Car- 
lyle’s work The treatment of Saiior is superficial and conve}S 
little idea of the significance of the book Moreover one positue 
error, seemingly slight, is yet misleading as to the entiie construc- 
tion of Saitor Mr Perry says (p 90) ^^Thc Professoi’s book 
IS m three parts The first and third are devoted to various 
aspects of clothes-philosophy, but the second professes to be an 
auto-biography of Teufelsdroekh himself ” But in fact Die Kleidet , 
ihr Wei den und Wirlcen is in two parts, the histoncal-desciiptivc ” 
and the philosophical-speculative,” dealt with respectively in books 
I and III of Sarioi Book ii is founded, not on Die Ele'ider, but on 
the paper bags of autobiographical notes communicated to the 
editor % Heuschrecke A second eiror is noteworthy since it post- 
dates by seven yeais the definite enunciation of the doctrine of 
Hero-woiship On p 171 Mr Perry writes ‘^^The theoiy con- 
ceimng the Strong Person, plainly hinted m Chaitmn, became 
the theme of Carlyle’s next book ” The inference is that the theory 
first appears in Chartism (1839) Yet it is much more than 
hinted” in Sartor, and in the essay on Goethe's Woiks (1832) 
there is an important passage, purporting to come from the pen 
of Teufelsdroekh, on The Greatness of Great Men,” in which the 
theory is in essentials present see 


In his French Composition (B H Sanborn & Co , Boston, 1915), 
Mr L, Raymond Talbot continues the effort begun in his reader, 
Le Frangais et sa patrie, to direct the student’s attention to Piench 
mannei s and customs The text-book is a well-developed series of 
thirty exercises taking up in order the principles of grammar, but 
using as material such interesting sub 3 ects as a walk in Pans, the 
Postal S^^stem, the Carnival, the Markets, Brittany and Norman- 
dy Each lesson consists of twenty or more detached sentences, 
and two passages of connected prose, followed by the neceswsary 
notes. A vocabulary completes the book The texts aie well com- 
posed, both from the point of view of illustrating the giammatical 
topics indicated for study, and from that of acquainting the stu- 
dent with the special terms and phrases appropriate to the parti- 
cular subject of the lesson The vocabulary is fairly complete and 
the translations are correct, tho one might wish for a greater 
number of alternative terms The book should prove useful 

M P B 
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ON THE MEANING OF ^ ROMANTIC^ IN EARLY 
GERMAN ROMANTICISM 

Paet I 

It IS geneially agieed that the word " lomantic^ — ^which still 
uber die gauze Welt geht und so viel Stieit xind Spaltxmgen 
\^iursacht ^ — was launched upon its tempestuous caieei through 
nineteenth century criticism and philosophy by Friedrich Schlegel 
It was in the second number of the Athenceum (1798) that ho 
first proclaimed the supremacy of die romantische Poesie/^ and 
thus converted the adjective — already a Modewod in some of its 
older uses^ — into the designation of an aesthetic ideal and the 
catchword of a philosophical movement But why was ^roman- 
tisch ^ the word chosen by the new school as the shibboleth of 
their sect^ The question is of primary consequence foi the general 
history of Romanticism To understand the central ideas, the 
puipose and tlie piogram of the first of the many who have been 
called Romanticists, it is obviously needful to understand what 

^ Goethe to Eckeimaun, Maich 21, 1830 Goethe^s own claim to have, 
with Schiller, originated this use of the word, or the idea which it ex 
pressed, will be touched upon below 

Though instances of the use of the word in the seventeenth ccntuiy 
can be cited, it came into fashion only after the middle of the eighteenth, 
chiefly, at least in its application to landscape, in consequence of the 
vogue of the translations of Thomson’s Seasons An interesting contri- 
bution to the earlier history of the word in Germany has been made by 
J. A Walz, “ Zum Sprachgebrauch des 18. Jahrhunderts,” in 4 

Wortforschung, xn (1910), 194 Upon the pre-Schlegehan vicissitudes of 
^romantisch’ I hope to offer some notes on another occasion 

"^385 ' 
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there was in the meaning of this notorioiish mnltivocal word that 
made it seem to them the most fitting to insciibe upon then banners 

The answer to this question which foi nearly half a century has 
been the usual one was apparently first propounded by Haym The 
key to the t\\o Schlegels^ use of the expression Haym sought in a 
coi relation of the celebrated Fragment in which die roniantische 
Poesie” IS dithyrambieally defined, with Priedrich^s essay on 
helm Meistei in the same numbei of the Athenceum The pio- 
gram of the sesthetic revolution which the young enthusiasts pro- 
posed to carry out was, Haym declares, inspired and shaped chiefly 
by their adiniiation for the models lately set by Goethe, and for 
Priediieh, Goethe’s masterpiece was Wilhelm Meisters Lehr^ahe 
His first acquaintance with this novel was to him the revelation of a 
new poetic gem e, comprehending and transcending all others Con- 
sequently Schlegel, 

^^immer bereit zu neuen Konstruktionen und neuen Eormeln, 
techopft aus dem Wilhelm Meister die Lehre, dass der echte Roman 
em non plus ultra, eine Summe alles Poetischen sei, und er be- 
zeichnet folgerecht dieses poetische Ideal mit dem Namen der 
^ romantisehen ’ Dichtung,” ^ 

Aceoidmg to this explanation, theiefore, ^romantisch’ was to 
Schlegel equivalent in meaning to romanartig % it at the same time 
involved a special reference to Goethe’s novel as the archetype of 
all Romanes the adoption of it as the designation of the ^ poetisches 
Maximum ’ implied the thesis of the superiority of the Roman over 
all other genres; and it was from the characteristics of Meister that 
the general notion of ^ the Romantic/ at least as an sesthetic cate- 
gory, was derived ® 

This account of the matter has smce 1870 been repeated by many 
writers, and appears still to be one of the common-places of the 
manuals of German literature, of the encyclopaedias, and even of 
monographs on Romanticism Thus Thomas writes By a jnggle 
of words Romanpoesie became romantische Poesie, and Schlegel 
proceeded to define ^lomantic’ as an ideal of perfection, having 

116 in Minor's numbering Fr Schlegel herein referred 

to as Jugendsohrtften 

*HayTn» Die rommtische Schule, 1870, p 251 

®Thc other principal source of Eomantieism Haym found m Fichte's 
philosophy; the movement he describes as essentially a combination of 
0oetht<mwmm and Ftchtiamsmm 
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first abstiacted it from the nnromantic Wilhelm Meister'"^ Simi- 
larly Poiterfield in Ins German Ramanhcism (1914, p 44) Er, 
Schlegel went to Jena in 1796, where he worked out the theory 
of Romanticism from Goethe^s ^ Wilhelm Meister ’ Other recent 
wi iters who apparently adopt Haym^s view of the importance, in 
the genesis of Romanticism, of the conception Roman and of the 
model presented in Me'istei are Kircher,^ Scholl,® and Schiele® 
Marie Joachimi summarily rejects Haym’s explanation of ‘roman- 
tic,^ but does not offer any examination of his arguments nor any 
inductive study of Fr. SchlegeFs use of the term WalzeFs admir- 
able Deutsche Romantik (1908) does not discuss the question 
directly, though it would seem to be inf ei able from the general 
account of the origins of the Romantic ideas given in this volume 
and in the earlier intioduction to Goethe und die Romantih,^^ that 
Walzel does not accept Haym’s theoiy The question of the origin 
and original sense of the term is likewise left undiscnssed in 
Enders's recent woik on Friedrich Schlegel (1913). It is perti- 
nent to the theme of this paper to note also that the authors of at 
least two recent treatises on Romanticism expressly deny the suppo- 
sition, pievalent before the publication of Haym^s monumental 
work, that Fr SchlegeFs use of ‘ romantisch ^ is to be understood 
in the light of the antithesis ‘ classical-romantic ^ Thus Kircher 

“ Es ist der giosse Irrtum, die Antithese des Klassischen und Ro- 
mantischen in den Mittelpunkt der Schlegelschen Theorie zu 
stellen Nie und nirgends ist sie von Fr Schlegel ausgesprochen 
worden 

It IS the purpose of the present study to attempt an Auseinander^ 
setzung with the still prevalent account of the source and ongmal 
meaning of the term ‘romantic^ (in its use in the FruhromaW 
tih) and of the sources and content of the aesthetic and philoso- 
phical ideas for which the word stood Incidentally, the tenability 
of the last-quoted negations will, I trust, have a good deal of light 

• German Literature ( 1909 ) , 332. 

Phil, der Romantih (1906), 163 

Schlegel and Goethe” in PMLA, xxi (1906), 128-132 

* Bdhleiermacher^s Monologen (1914), xxvii. 

Die Weltanschauung der Romamtik (1906), 118 

" Schuddekopf-Walzel m Schnften der Goethe-GeseUschaft, 13 ( 1998 ) 

“ Phil der Romantik, 152 Ricarda Huch has expressed a similar view 
{Blutezeit der Romantik, 6th ed, 52). 
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thrown upon it What is, foi the purpose m hand, necessaiy fiist 
of all IS a consideration of the two writings of SchlegeFs upon whicli 
Haym chiefly based his interpietation 

The Meister-Aufsatz, by itself, has nothing whatever to sa^, ex- 
pressly or by any clear implication,^^ concerning the meaning of the 
term romantische Poesie,” True it is that Schlegel therein speaks 
of Goethe’s novel with ardent enthusiasm, that he finds in it manv 
of the traits elsewhere enumerated among the characteristics of 
^ romantic ’ poetry, that he sees in it the dawn of a new day in 
German, and even in European, liteiature All this, however, falls 
far short of a proof of the equation* ^^romantische Poesie”=: 

Eomanpoesie ” = writings possessed of the qualities of Wdhelvi 
Meister But it can not be denied that Fragment 116 — ^the one 
beginning die romantische Poesie ist eine progressive Universal- 
poesie” — ^reads as if it meant by ^^romantische Poesie” simply 

der Eoman ” as a genre Poi it speaks of the type of poetry 
which it defines, as a Form ” or Dichtait,” distinct from othei 
recognized genres In the following sentence, in paitxculai, the 
identification of die romantische Poesie ” with the novel seems 
almost explicit . Es giebt kerne Form, die so dazu gemacht ware, 
den Geist des Autors vollstandig auszudrucken so dass manche 
Kunstler, die nur auch einen Eoman schreiben woUten, von unge- 
fahr sich selbst dargestellt haben” There are also in other Frag- 
ments some indications of a disposition to assign an especially 
typical significance to the Roman in general, as a characteristically 
modern and a peculiarly adequate vehicle of self-expression , e g , 
Lyc-Fgm Y8: 

^^Mancher der vortrefflichsteu Eomane ist em Compendium, eine 
Encyclopadie des ganzen geistigen Lebens eines genialisehen Iiidi- 
viduums, Werke die das smd, selbst in ganz andrer Form, wie der 
Nathan, bekommen dadurch einen Anstrich vom Eoman ” 

And in Atli -Fgm 146, Friedrich Schlegel remarks that all modern 
poetry ^^has a tinge ” of the character of the Roman 

Yet if this be the derivation and original meaning, for the 
Romantiher, of “romantische Poesie,” one is confronted with an 
pdd and incongruous fact namely, that none of their subsequent 

« The adjective occurs three tunes hi a colloquial hut vague sense, with- 
out reference to any special type or tendency in the history of literature— 
and therefore without pertinency to the question dealt with in this paper 
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explanations of the term betiay any knowledge of tins meaning, or 
aie m the least reconcilable with it Only two years later (1800) 
in the Gesprach uber d%e Poes^e contained in the third volume of 
the Athenmum, Fr Schlegel puts into the mouth of one of the 
interlocutors of his dialogue an entirely plain account of what the 
void meant for him, from what it was derived, and in what authors 
the qualities supposed to be connoted by it weie supremely exem- 
plified 

“ Ich habe ein bestimmtes Merkmahl des Gegensatzes zwischen dem 
Antiken und dem Eomantischen aufgestellt Indessen bitte leh Sie 
doch, nun nicht sogleich anzunehmen, dass mu das Eomantische 
und das Moderne voliig gleich gelte 

There aie, that is, modern poems which are not romantic, e. g j 
Eimlm GalotU, which is ^^so unaussprechlich modern und doch 
im geringsten nicht roman tisch To know what is tiuly romantic 
one must turn to Shakespeaio, 

in den ich das eigentliche Centrum, den Kern dei romantischen 
Bantasie setzen mochte. Da suche und finde ich das Eomantische, 
bey den altern Modernen, bey Shakespeare, Cervantes, m der itali- 
anischen Poesie, in jenem Zeitalter der Eitter, der Liebe und der 
Mahrchen, aus loelchem d%e SacJie und das Wort selbsi herstammt 
Dieses wt bis jetzt das emzige was emen Gegensatz zu den Mass- 
ischen Dichtungen des AUerthums abgeben hannf" 

The dialogue also, it is true, defines a Eoman (by which is 
meant, a good Roman as em romantisches Buch^^, but it by 
no means affirms the converse of this definition On the contrary, 
“ das Drama so grundlich und historisch wie es Shakespeare z B 
nimmt und behandelt, ist die wahie Grundlage des Romans/^ Kor 

Athenceum, iii, 122-3 Cf id , 121 . das Eigentlmmliche der Tendem 
cl<‘i romantischen Bichtkunst im Gegensatz der antiken, ” 79, es gelang 
dem Guarini, im Pastorfido, den romantischen Geist und die classisehe Bild- 
ung zur sehonsten Harmonie zu verschmelzen ” There are, it should he 
added, half a dozen instances of romantisch ” in the dialogue in which 
the word refers, not to a class of literature, but to a quality or spirit sup- 
posed to be characteristic of thatj class E ^ , 83 . “ Spenser gab seinem 

(Shakespeare’s) iieuen romantischen 6chwunge Nahrung”, *‘diese Aus- 
bildung hauchte alien semen Bramen den romantischen Geist em, 
und sie zu einer romantischen Grundlage des modernen Bramaa consti- 
tuirt, die dauerhaft genug ist fur ewige Zeiten”, 107, Jedes Gedieht soil 
cigentlich romantisch und jedes soli didaktisch seyn” This use is, of 
course, entirely in keeping with the definition cited above, the romantic 
spirit IS a somewhat which is ** eigentumlich modern.” 
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IS anything of the natme of a nanation or ''history essential to 
a romantic work “ Em Lied eben so gut romantiseh sein kann als 
erne Geschichte ” 

It IS, indeed, true that one of the mterlocutois in the dialogue 
reads an essay Uehei den veisclnedenen Styl %n Goetlie^s fmheren 
und spateren We) hen, in which W%lhelm Metster is even more higlilj 
praised than in SchlegeFs essay of two years earlier. But the use 
of the word " lomantisch in this essay is significant Goethe is 
not spoken of as the typical lepresentative of romantic poetry, 
his greatness is regarded by tlie imaginary author of the essay as 
consisting rathei in his having accomplished " the ultimate task of 
all poetry,^' namely, "die Harinome des Classischen und des Eo- 
mantischen Everywhere in Meiste ?* " der antike Geist is evident 
behmd the modern envelope " Die beyden kunstlichsten und ver- 
standvollsten Kunstwerke im ganzen Gebiet der romantischen 
Kunst are Hamlet and Don Quixote, it is " they alone which admit 
of a comparison with Goethe^s universality Here Goethe seem- 
ingly outranks his great precursors, but he is at the same time 
placed outside the " Gebiet der romantischen Kunst And it is 
impoitant to remember that, in the course of the discussion, tins 
enthusiastic gloiifieation of Goethe is somewhat severely handled by 
the other interlocutors Antomo complains that "die Urtheile 
darin etwas zu imperatoiisch ausgedruekt sind Es konnte doch 
seyn, dass noch Leute hinter dem Berge wohnten, die von einem 
und dem andein eine durchaus andie Ansicht hatten.”^^ Moie- 

^Schlegers Antomo” in his Bnef uher den Roman [Ath , m, 123) 
In the version of the Gesprach uher die Poes%e which appears in the coh 
lected works of Schlegel, there is added, as a sort of conclusion of the 
whole matter, a long speech by another intei locator, Lothario, which places 
the genre to which both the novel and the drama belong upon a Iqwei 
plane than the epic, “ der einer tieferen Naturquelle entspringt und , 
die Seele der Poesie ist,” and ascribes the highest rank of all to lyrical 
poetry, especially the religious lyric {Werke, 1846, v, 240) Since this 
passage does not appear m the original Athenceum text, it cannot be cited 
as evidence for the ideas of the early Romantic school 

“ In the text of the dialogue in the Collected Works this comment reads 
" Es konnte doch seyn, dass ^in andern, tins noch entfernten Regionen der 
unermesslichen Kunstwelt, diese neue Kunstsonne welche Sie uns aufge- 
stellt haben, von jenen fernen Planetenbewohnern, ganz anders angesehen 
wurde, und ihnen in einem andern minder stark glanzenden Lichte er- 
schiene” (v, 236) 
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over, most of the participants in the dialogue point ont that pie- 
cisely that “ unification of the ancient and the modern for which 
Goethe had been chiefly eulogized, is a thing intrinsically impossible 
of achievement Certainly in their metiical foims, urges one 
speaker, ancient and modem poetry lemain forever opposed , there 
IS no tertmm qmd in which the aesthetic values of the one form 
and of the othei can be combined Nor, adds anothei speaker, cap 
the qualities of ancient and modem diction coexist And, observes 
a thud, m the all-important matter of the ^^Behandlung der Clia- 
laktere und Leidenschaf ten the methods and aims of ancient and 
modern poetiy are absolutely different” and uncombmable In 
the formei, the characters are ^^idealisch gedacht, und plastisch 
ausgefuhit, wie die alten Gotterbilder ” , m the moderns, on the 
contiaiy, “ ist dei Charaktei entwedei wirklich geschichtlich, oder 
doch so construirt, als ob ei es waie, die Ausfuhiung hingegen isi 
mehi raahleiisch individuell, nach Art der sprechenden Aehnhch- 
keit im Poitrat ” Finally, Lothaiio plainly declares that no tiagic 
poet can serve two masteis, can be stiictly classical and typically 
romantic at once The reason why the subject-mattci of ancient ” 
tragedies, or of modern imitations of them, must be mythological, 
not lii'Storical, is because we now demand m the case of an historical 
theme die moderne Behandlungsart der Charaktere, welche deni 
Geist des Alterthums schleclithiin wnderspricht Der Kunstlei 
wurde da auf eine oder die andre Art gegen die alte Tiagodie odei 
gegen die romantische den kurzem ziehen mussen ” 

SchlegeTs explanations of the meaning of ^ romantiscli,^ as an 
histonco-cntical term, in the Gesprach uber die Poesie are, of 
course, duly noted by Haym, when in the couise of his treatise he 
comes to deal with that writing Their incompatibility with the 
earlier explanation based upon Fragment 116 in the first volume of 
the Atlienmum is recognized by hmi^® These explanations in 

Ath, III, 186-187 It IS an odd commentary upon the supposed deri- 
vation of the idea of “romantische Poesie” from Wilhelm Meister, that 
early in 1799 we find Fr Selilegel welcoming Tieck’s Stemibalds Wan- 
dermgen (1798) as “der erste Roman seit Cervantes, der romantiscfi’ist, 
und daruber weit uber Meister” (Bnefe m semen Bruder, 414) 

=^®Haym had, however, m his origmal presentation of this explanation 
quite unjustifiably claimed for it the sanction of Schlegel’s usage in this 
dialogue “Der Schlussel zum Verstdndniss liegt in erster Lime darin, 
dass romantische Poesie einfaeh ftlr Romanpoesie gesetzt ist , Der 
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1800 Haym is compelled to regard as a levision of Fr Schlegel’s 
earlier conception of romantische Poesie” Formerly Sclilegel 
had^ it IS true, derived this conception, at least in the main, from 
the Roman, nov, while the same derivation is still fundamental, he 
emphasizes moie strongly than before the historical relations of the 
conception And by the time of A W SchlegeFs Berlin lec- 
tures (1801-1804:) the change to a ''new and more difficult con- 
ception of the Romantic has become entirely explicit (ganz heraus- 
geruckt) 

What I wish to show is that this supposed later sense of " roman- 
tische Poesie is m reality the primary one , that Atli -Fgm 116, in 
so far it uses the term m the sense of " Eomanpoesie or merely 
" Roman, is a momentary and misleading abei ration from an 
all but constant usage, before, during and after I'^'OS , and that 
Haym’s emphasis upon the Roman in general, and upon TF^7- 
helm M'Bister in particular, as the source fiom which ScMegel drew 
the idea of ' romantic poetry,’ throws the history of the genesis of 
Romanticism very seriously out of perspective 

Haym himself has noted that Schlegel occasionally, especially in 
his earliest publication, uses the word "lomantisch” with lefer- 
cnee to " das epische RittergedichV^ and also with the meaning of 
'medieval and early modern poetry in genera] Examples of 

gleiche Sprachgebi auch lierrscM ganz nnzweifelhaft m Schlegel’s sp.ltereni 
'Oespraeli nber die Poesie’’’ {Die rom ^chule^ 2*52 ) 

rom Bchule, 688'9 

cit 803 The elder Schlegel’s explanations of the teim in these lec- 
tures are here duly summarized by Haym, but it is perhaps worth while to 
recall two of the most significant passages In the introduction to his third 
series Wilhelm Schlegel declares that he hopes speedily to remove any doubt 

ob es denn wiiklich eine romantische, d h, eigenthiimlich moderne, nicht 
nach den Mustern des Alterthums gebildete Poesie gebe ” And the employ- 
ment of the adjective romantisdi ” to express this idea is justified as 
follows Ich will hier bemerken, dass der Name romantisohe Poesie auch 
m diesei historischen Kiicksicht treffend gewhhlt sey* Penn Eomaniseh, 
Homamoe, nannte man die neuen aus der Vermischung des Latemischen mit 
der Spraehe der Eroberer entstandnen Pialekte, daher Bomane, die darm 
geschriebnen Dichtungen, woher denn romantisch abgeleitet ist, unci ist der 
Oharakter dieser Poesie Yerschmelzung des altdeutschen mit dem spil- 
teren, d h christlich gewordnen Edmischen, so werden auch ihre Elemente 
schon durch, den Namen angedeutet” (Vorlesmgen uher sehore lift, u 
Ktmst^ ed by Minor, 1884, m, 7 and 17 
Haym, 251 and note 
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these nses^ ho\^e^el, aie far more numerous in all periods than 
Haym indicates Some additional examples aie woith citing. 

On Eebinary 27, 1794, Fiiedrich writes to his biother that the 
problem of the poetiy of then age seems to him to be that of die 
Veremigung des 'Wesentlich-Modernen mit dem Wesentlich-An- 
tiken , and adds by way of explanation 

^^Wenn Dn den Geist des Dante, vielleicht aiich des Shakespear 
erforschest nnd lehiest, so wild es leichter seyn, das^emge was ich 
\orhm das W esentheli-Modeine nannte, nnd was ich vorzuglich in 
diesen beyden Dichtern finde, kennen zu lernen Wie viel wnrde 
dazn anch die Gesehichte der romantischen Poesie beytragen, zn der 
dll einmal den Plan fasstest^ — ^Die Gesehichte des nenern Diainas 
nnd des Eomans ware dann iielleicht nicht so sehwei 

With the pioblem w^hicli here preoccupies the youngei brother we 
are not, for the moment, concerned Snifice it here to note that 
a '^^histoiy of lomantic poetiy wmild appaiently (though the 
language is not uneqiinoeal) deal wnth Shakespeare and Dante, 
and clearly would not include the more recent diama and the novel , 
and that the conceptions of ^ romantic poetry and of “ the essen- 
tially modern aie already closely united in SchlegePs mmd 

Tn the essay Ueher das der giieclnsclten Poesie (1794-5) 

the term romantische Poesie” constantly occuis, sometimes as a 
designation for the romances of chivalry, sometimes with the 
broader meaning already noted, of ^medieval and early modern 
literature ^ It is peihaps in the former sense that Sehlegel uses 
the expression when, in justification of his assertion that Shake- 
speare IS the most complete and most characteristic representative 
of the spirit of modern poetry,” he writes. 

In ihm vereinigen sich die reizendsten Bluthen der Eoinantischen 
Phantasie, die gigantisehe Grosse der gothischen Heldenzeit, mit 
den feinsten Zugen modernei Geselligkeit,” usw-’’ 

The broadei sense, however, appears to be intended in the passage 
in which Sehlegel, lamenting the literary degeneracy of later ages, 
asks 

Was ist die Poesie der spatern Zeit als ein Chaos aus diirftigen 
Eiagmenten der romantischen Poesie^ . So flickton Barbareu 

Walzel, Pr BdhlegeU Brief e <m seinen Bruder, 170 This contemplated 

History of Eomantic Poetry ” is again referred to in a letter of Dee 7, 
1704 

Minor, Jugendschnftefi, i, 107 
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aus schonen Fragmenten einer bessein Welt Gothischc Gebaude 
zusammen 

In Pebiuary of 1798 — t e , almost at the moment of the com- 
position of the essay on Meister and the Fragmenle m the Athe- 
nceurrif Friedrich pioposed to Ins brother that they should wiito 
jointly a senes of “Letters on Shakespeare/" which should include 
among othei things, “eine Charakteristik aller romantischen Ko- 
modien/" “erne Theoiie der romantischen Komodien, mit Ver- 
gleichung \on Shakespeaie’s Nebenmannei, Gozzi, die Spaniei, 
Guarini, etc"", and a “ Chaiaktenstik des romantischen Witzes. 
mit Eucksicht auf Anost und Cervantes"" Examples of a similar 
use in the Gespiach uler d%e Poesie have already been cited In the 
second volume of the Atlietueum (n, 324) Schlegel, speaking of 
the lack of a good German translation of Don Quixote, wiitcs 
“ Em Dichter und vertrauter Freund der alten romantischen Poesie* 
wie Tieck muss es seyn, der diesen Mangel eisetzen will In- 
stances of the same general sense in writings of Fr Schlegel after 
the AthencBum period aie fiequent e g the essay on Boccaccio,^ 
1801, he speaks of “die ursprunghche Pabel von Plono und 
Blanehefleure "" as “ eine romantisehe Dichtung/" and comments on 
“die kindbche Einfalt des romantischen Mahrchens "" In the 
edition of SchlegeFs collected works prepared for publication by 
himself he brings together, under the designation of “ Beytiage zur 
romantischen Dichtkunst/" four essays, dealing with Boccaccio, with 
Camoens, and other early Portuguese and Spanish and Italian 

** Minor, op H2 Other examples of ‘romantiseh’ in the 

same essay are ''Die Phantasterey der romantischen Poesie”, "die mo- 
derne Ritter der romantischen Poesie’% Ariosto und "andre scherzhaft 
romantischen Dichter”, "der Fantasie-Zauber der romantischen Sage 
und Dichtung”, " jene seltsame Muse der romantischen Spiele und Rittei- 
mahrchen”, "die fantastische Gestalten der romantischen Dichtkunst”, 
" Wieland’s romantisehe Gedichte”, "Tasso hat sich von der romantischen 
Manier tfieht weit entfernt”, "Versuche, die romantisehe Pabel odei die 
christliche Legende in einen idealischen schdnen Mythus zu metamorpho- 
siren,” Schlegel once speaks of “das Romantisehe Gedicht der Giiech- 
ischen und Romischen Epopoe,” in a passage in which he is bringing out 
the similarity between the Homeric epic and the romances of chivalry 
Of 'romantisch ’ in the sense ' romanartig’ there seems, besides AthFgm 
116, to be only one ( probable) example Lyc-Fgm, 49 

^Werhe, 1864, vin, 13 
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poets, with Noithern Poetiy (Ossian, the Edda, the Nibelungen- 
lied, etc ), and with Shakespeaie 

Thus the adjective lomantisclV^ as applied to classes or bodies 
of literatnie or to mdnidual writings was in habitual use by 
Er Schlegel throughout the seventeen-nineties, and subsequently, 
as an ordinary histoiical epithet When, therefore, he rhapsodized 
over lomantische Poesie^^ in the best known of the Athenceums- 
fragmented he was not coining a new teiin, nor even employing one 
unusual in his circle If — as I do not deny — ^Haym’s interpi sta- 

tion of this Fragment is correct, Schlegel was theie using the 
woid in a very unusual and paradoxical sense Rommitisclie Poesie 
as equivalent to Eomanpoesied or de^ Bomarid is almost a 
\€y6fX€vov, incongiuous even vith the senses of the word in other 
■ithenceum^ftagmenie. When Shakespeare’s universality is said to 
be ^‘^der Mittelpunkt dei lomantischen Kunst,” it is manifest that 
lomantisch can not refei to a genie of which Shakespeaie offers 
no examples When it is declared that ^^aus dem romantischen 
Gesichtspunkt,” the veiy Aharten of poetry, even the eccentric and 
the monstrous, have their value as aids to universality provided 
only they be original”), it seems improbable that nothing more 
than the ^novelistie ’ point of •view is meant 
It IS, in any case, evident that in the Atlienceumd and thereafter, 
/ omantischd as a term of literaiy criticism, no longer merely denotes 
either a certain class of writings or a certain period of the history 
of literature The word is now all compact of aesthetic and philo- 
sophical connotations There is now, as we have seen, not only a 
body of poetry which is called romant%sclid but also e%n romant%sclie} 
Gesichtspunlct The essential question, then, is Prom what 
more concrete sense did this larger, philosophical meaning of the 
term romantiscJie Poesie develop^ Haym’s interpretation implies 
that it was derived primarily from reflection upon the nature of the 
Homan as a geniCd and above all from a generalization of the 
aesthetic qualities illustrated, and the aesthetic principles incul- 
cated, in Goethe’s Roman This view will, m the second part of 
this study, be shown to be erroneous I shall there endeavor to 
prove that the conception of Romantic art was virtually completely 
formulated by Pi\ Schlegel lefore his acquaintance with 'W%lhel'm 
MeisteVd and before his own conversion to the romantic point of 
view”; that this conversion, moreover, was probably not due to 
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the mfiuence of Goethe, but partly to other external rnfluences and 
partly to the ‘ rmmanent logrc’ of his own earlier esthetic pim- 
ciples, and that, therefore, the emphasis upon Fgm 116 and upon 
the relation of the meaning of i omantxsch to the Homan and to 
Metster (for which Haym is chiefly responsible) tends to obscure 
the real origms both of the name, and (which is much more im- 
portant) of the idea, of ‘ the Romantic,’ in its aesthetic and philo- 
sophical signification 

A 0 Lovejoy 


Johns HopJnns Vmversity 


SHAKBSPEAEE AND GEILLPAEZER 

Just one week after I had sent my doctor’s dissertation off to be 
printed and while I was filled with the good bonigeois sentiment of 
being thrice happy at seeing my labors well begun, tlicie airived 
the Shakespeare Jahlvch for 1915 containing a very inteicstmg 
essay, Grillparzers A^erhaltnis zu Shakespeare,” by Dr Edgai 
Gross My work will not be printed, foi, altho i ichei m illustra- 
tions, it contains very little that Dr, Gross has not stated bettei in 
his article The spirit and the essence of both are exactly the same. 

It IS surprising how very similar the two dissertations are even 
down to the phrasing of certain ideas For example, I pointed 'out 
the irony which lay m the fact that Grillparzer, a most subjective 
poet, should be expressing great surprise at the fact that men of 
fine taste like Yoltaire or Byron did not recognize the full beauty 
of Shakespeare In this connectien I used a phrase which I thought 
of as a product of my present study of Kant , I said that Grillparzer 
was trymg to find the Shakespeare an sich ” Gross says on page 
5 Er wollte zu der Poesie an sicli gelangen ” A few lines below 
this we read that according to his standard of “absolute poetry” 
Grillparzer selected his literary favorites, whose number, owing to 
the high demands made on them, was very small, but therefor all 
the more faithful companions thruout the course of his long and 
lonesome life, I had selected as the title of my thesis, Gnll- 
parzer’s Lifelong Friend, Shakespeare” In both dissertations 
Schreyvogel is mentioned as the one who opened Grillparzer’s eyes 
to a complete understanding of Shakespeare’s greatness 
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Dr Gross tells the stoiy of this lifelong friendship as we find it 
told in Gnllparzei’s autobiography and other sonices, beginning in 
the library of his father, where the nme-yeai-old boy found Hamlet 
and King Lem, to the time when a few months befoie his death the 
aged poet discusses with a fiiend Othello, which he had read about 
sixty times Wheiever and whenever opportunity oSeied, in 
Vienna, m Stuttgait on a visit to Tieck, in London, and even in 
Greece, Grillparzei witnessed peiformances and readings of Shake- 
speare and discussed them in his diary 

About the time when Grabbe wrote his Shalespearomame, and 
also later, Gnllparzer turned with the bitteiest of satire on critics 
like Schlegel, Tieek, GerMiius, and otlieis The poet Gnllparzer 
had a much deeper understanding for the tiagedies of Shakespeaie 
than these men of whom he said sarcastically that they pretended to 
read in Shakespeaie’s breast what he had leally intended to say 
Often it seems that what Grillpaizer says about Shakespeare^s chai- 
acters is a chaptei fiom his own life, for example, what he writes 
about Hamlet and Ophelia at the time of the crisis in his affair 
with Kathi Fiohlieh All of these shoit criticisms the poet wrote 
not foi publication, but meiely to clarify his own ideas They are 
not written in any one volume but on any scrap of paper that he 
found at hand x4.fter his death they w’^ere collected and ordered bv 
the men who compiled his complete woiks Dr Gross gives all the 
essential points of Grillparzer’s Shakespeare criticisms which cov- 
ered a peiiod of over fifty years 

In the chapter dealing with Shakespeaie's influence on Grill- 
parzei^s works Dr Gross makes a shaip differentiation, just as I 
found it to be the ease, between the fragments of his youthful 
period and his later diamas In the former the influence of Shake- 
speaie is sometimes found m literal translations Schuttle deme 
blutigen Locken nicht nach mir,” one of Gnllparzer’s kings, 
sketched after Maclieth, is made to exclaim The lovei and his 
friend m 8pm tacus have very direct prototypes in Romeo and Juhei 
w^hile the language employed echoes many poetical images fiom 
Shakespeare^s Song of Songs of lo^e The nurse with her lengthy 
babblings, her pandering, her love for her charge, is copied directly 
from Shakespeare, but T miss xn Gioss the mention of one charac- 
teristic in w^hich the later development of Grillpaizer can be plainly 
seen , the moralizing of the nurse. Just as in the other fragment of 
this period, Der Sommernachfstra'um, we find Gnllparzer still m 
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the clutches of a rathei hausbackene Moral/’ fai from the free 
heights of the Eenaissance poet to which, howexer^ he uses m his 
masterpieces, foi example, m Des Meetes iirid dei Liebe Wellen 
The Shakespearean heioes who attract him chiefly at this period 
aie Eomeo, Peicy Hotspur, Falstaff, and villain-heroes like Mac- 
beth and Eichard III The imitation is often quite slaxish 
Because Percy’s wife threatens, Wilt thou have thy head bioke’ 
the peasant girl in Alfred det Giosse fetches a huge club to beat the 
hero who is also in many othei respects like Hotspur 
But all this IS changed in Grillparzei’s niastei plaxs The tyro 
has himself become a master in the field of the world-drama No 
longer do we find any direct borrowings, but the influence of Shake- 
speare has become spiritual A problem, a character, a mood, or a 
scene offer suggestions to Grillparzer in the creation of his inde- 
pendent plays, but they are no longer his models. Here xve can 
never be quite certain that we find the fruits of Shakespeaie’s influ- 
ence, because Giillparzei is now himself a past-master, and might 
have come by all his splendid creations independently Dr Gioss 
shows the same restraint from definite assertions in this chapter 
which I considered to be necessary toward presenting the true state 
of affairs 

The example which I considered the best in showing just how 
Grillparzer in his later dramas filled with a larger meaning sugges- 
tions from Shakespeare is not found in the German essay. Many 
critics have pointed out that Giillpaizer’s Rudolf 11 has many of 
Hamlet’s characteristics It is one of the tragic incidents in 
Hamlet’s career of indecision that at one time he rouses hnnself to 
a sudden decisive action and kills that wretched, rash, intruding 
fool Polonius” Grillparzer presents a similar situation in Mn 
Bruderzwxst in Hdbsburg, but by how much did he not intensify 
and deepen the tragic content ^ Eudolf II m a time out of joint 
finds it impossible to rise to any decisive action He has a natural 
son, Don Gasar, who while manifesting some of the same wanton 
characteristics which his father showed in his youth, becomes guilty 
of slaying a young girl Don Gasar in prison tears the bandage off 
his wrist thus committing himself to certain death, unless a phy- 
sician comes to his rescue immediately While the emperor’s friend 
Julius intercedes for the young criminal Eudolf suddenly casts the 
key to the prison into the deep well in the courtyard with the 
words : 
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El ist gerichtet, 

Von mir, von seinem Kaisei, semem 

(mit zitternder, von Weinen erstickter Stimme) 

Herrn » 

AVhat he intended to say was, “ Seinem Vater’^ Julius says of 
ilie emperor aftei the latter has staggered out of the room 

0, dass er doch mit gleicher Festigkeit 
Eas Unreclit ausgetilgt m seinem Staat, 

Als er es austilgt imn in semem Hause 

Veiy good, too, aie Dr Gross’ remaiks about the tragic in Gnlh 
parzer’s dramas We find a development from conflicts like those 
found in Schiller’s dramas between the individual and the moral 
law to great woild-tragedies which transcend those of Shakespeare 
— only we must regiet that Dr Gross seems never to have heard of 
the book which deals expressly with this problem, Qnllfarzer und 
das neue Diama, by 0 E Lessing Does the German feel in duty 
bound Ameiika totzusehweigen 

A E ZuCKER 

University of Pennsylvania 


THREE CHARACTERS BY HENRY MOLLS 

No one has yet attempted a detailed bibliography of English 
character-writings The chief character-books are familiar enough , 
but scattered through the most diverse volumes of the seventeenth 
century are to be found specimens of character-writing that are 
either neglected oi entirely unknown, though many of them are 
witty, well drawn, and throw light on the customs, manners, and 
thought of their times. For example, Morley has notioed that at 
the end of the over-long satire, Naps on Parnassus, 1658, arv, two 
Satyrical Characters of a Temporizer and an Antiquary” In An 
Essay in Defence of the Female Sex, 1696, are to be found A 
Pedant, A Country Squire, A Bully, A Scowrer, A Beau, A Poet- 
aster, A Coffee-house Politician, A Vertuoso, A City Critick ” 

Ms, Eawl Poet 246 ff 48-9, of the Bodleian Library, contains 
the three following characters So far as I can ascertain, they 
have not been printed They are signed Heniy Molle. He was a 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, who took his A, B. in 1617 
and his A. M in 1620. In 1639 he was made Public Orator, fol- 
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lowing li Creighton of Trinity, w^lio in turn succeeded Geoige 
Herbeit, the poet, in that position Theie is a biief mention of 
Molle in King’s College by the Eev A Austen Leigh, London, 
1899, When aftei the King’s death the Eepublic uas proclainied, 
and the members of the College were required to take the engage- 
ment of Oct 12, 164:9, that they would be true to the new consti- 
tution without a King or House of Lords, a consideiable number 
of Fellows either resigned or weie ejected, among them Henry 
Molle, the Public Oiator, who lost both office and Fellowship 
together (pp 131-2) 

Molle’s brief sketches speak for themselves Sturbridge Fan is 
interesting because that well known place of amusement was pioba- 
bly the oiiginal of Bunyan^s Vanity Fair (See John Bimyan 
His L'lfe, Times and Wotks, by John Brown, Boston, 1885, p 279) 
At the end of these three eharaeteis is anothei, entitled “The 
Night-mare^^ It is nothing moie oi less than Shakespeare\s de- 
scription of Queen Mab, Romeo and Jidiet, i, i\, 53-94: At least 
one reader of the play believed that Shakespeaie in this famous 
passage w’^as simply trying his hand at a popular form of writing 

These characters aie pimted with the original spelling and punc- 
tuation The contiactions, it will be noticed, have not been gnen 
except 111 next to the last sentence of A Eamblor where the 
meaning of the abbreviation is obscure 

The Author of the three following Characters 

Is one that is ill sighted and looks asquint on the world, and like an 
ape on a tradesmans stall, mocks and makes mows at all that passe 
by him Nature and his Education like kind Parents have bestowed 
an indifferent portion of witt on him, which like a prodigall he pio-* 
fusely wasts and mispends, not so much for his owne pleasure, as the 
pastime of some and abuse of others He was ill Catechised in his 
childhood and hath not yett learn’d his duty towaids his neighbour 
for most irreverently he derides and abuseth his betters His 
ambition is the reputacion of a nimble witt, which you must needs 
grant him, for nimbly it skips over his owne vices and lights on the 
imperfections of others His conceipt like the offspring of a 
fleshfly feeds on corrupt humours and finding not food sufficient 
abroad, returnes for farther supply at home, where it sucks out 
from its owne store, enough to furnish and finish the Character 
Uireetly to define who or what he is I cannot, since his person as 
Ms name is coneeald. But if we may censure him as he all others, 
by guesse, He is of no profession, for he quarrells with all, no 
Eeligion, since to proclaime a jest, he sticks not to profane the text 
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His meditation as the sight through a glasse perspective is trans- 
ported to objects far remote and observes nothing neere him in him 
He IS a common barrester and quarrells with all men, and rather 
than want mater to worke on, he seeks knotts in a bulrush, and 
where he finds not, makes one In breif, to trouble you no longer 
with him. His skull is the nutt shell and his braine the soapy froth 
in it, which blown with a puff of vaineglory sends forth these 
bubbles, which flying in the aire of the world make a glistering 
show and are admirable sport for Children, but the solid judgment 
esteems them as they are, Toyes, and with a blast of austere cen- 
sure dissolves them into nothing and there’s an end of them 

A Bedell 

Is one that hath been a scholler, is a Master of Arts, and will be 
anything he may he is heire apparent to every thing that falls and 
in the greater part tryes his title , he is to the Vice-chancellour as 
the article to the Noune, and his office consists much in usshering 
him demurely and calling a Congregacion with a good grace He 
is a man of much action and some speech, and but of the Eegent 
house, like the French waiters he is a cover’d servant He lookes 
kindly uppon all, but hath his distances of respect proportionable 
to degrees and condicions, the succession of Vice-chancellours is 
his computacion and he allwaies prefers the present He com- 
mends smoothnes and quiett passages in the University and rejoyceth 
to see the fruitfullnes of his mother The purchase of his office is 
Simony drawn out at length, which he executes by tradicion rather 
than by book He serves in learning to the schools and like a 
server at table tasts none himselfe His busines is to gett ground 
of other offices to lay to his owne, and he courts the heads for an 
interpretacion He studyes composicions and as the University 
judges of learning and manners so he of revenews of eommencers 
His staff he layes down yearely at the Universities feet, which pre- 
sently for leggs makes him an act of Eesumption. He pretends to 
rule all and pr evades till he meets with a Vice-chancellour that 
knows himselfe and him so well that though he follow him, yett he 
will not be led by him. Breifely, He only knows proffitable statutes 
and practiseth only what he knows 

A Eambler 

Is a reasonable spung, that sucks not in the best liquor, but what 
comes next ease and example corrupted him and being taken (like 
a Dequoy Duck) he serves to bring others in His Fortitude is to 
beare drinke and his Justice is to pledg and bee pledged Hee rolls 
from house to house like a ship without a steme, and at every Bed 
lattice putts m to take fresh He confirms the Philosopher that 
thought moisture the begmning of thmgs and as a creature of that 
he is hardly conteined within his owne bounds After some days 
2 
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foriagmg home he comes with his load, and the ne\t morning with 
yawnes, stretches, and belches, he saciifices to ye&teidayes remem- 
brance Drink is his bisines and sleepe his recreation. He is the 
list for diseases to fight in, which at last leave their owne qnaiielk 
and tnine all upon him. He prefers the invention of a Tabaccho- 
pipe before navigacion or Printing and thinks pooily of them that 
never drink but when they are dry Of the Elements (with Pin- 
dar) he commends water, and of the combmacions, cold and moi- 
sture The most of man that he shows is in being sociable, and he 
never parts without an appointment of the next meeting He 
divides the Day and the night into halles and knows not what a 
forenoon is made of Quantity he regaids rather than quality and 
dayly comes new phiases for being drunk The heate of his livei 
makes bold with his complection, and he looks so much on the face 
of a 3ug that the strength of his iniagmacion workes him like it 
The moystuie of his lower parts furnishes his upper legion witli 
meteors which must either be spent with abstinence or composed 
with poenitentiall drinke and pottage. Aftex a hott service he will 
repent and keepe close, but with much perplexity for feaie ins (om- 
panions shold think him earnest and lett him alone Without anv 
ends of sinistei respedt he loies [diink‘'^| purely for itselfe and 
Tobaecho as his fds fd Breifly He is anything but Imnselfo and if 
you find him not here, go a Proctouring 


Stuibridge Fayie 

I 

Is a stubble feild oiegrown with booths, a peaceable camp or a 
towne sticht up , a place where meu thinke they are eouzened and 
are not deceiv’d The Londoners hriug downe theire sick com- 
modityes to take the ayre, and the Countiey tradesmen to sweare 
and utter their wares with creditt: the heavyest wares go lightest 
off and the Pedler' and Tobaecho man are the last that arc borne 
It IS a resort of divers humours accustomed to flow to such a place 
at such a season which the heate of a few daies commerce spends 
and Asperses. The schoUers make it their suburbs, and though 
they bny but superfluities yet they thinke their journey necessary 
The TOuntoey Gentleman makes his provision iii his best deaths, 
and hath brought his wife with him to save her longing. Cold 
meate and hot dunk are in fashion and the greatest affront to the 
fayre is foule weather The buyers and sellers like Gamesters worke 
one upon the other and the Victnaler like the box takes on both 
sides The Northern man main tames his Prerogative of beino- 
lowd^t and his speech is as broad as his cloath The tradesmen 
like Poenitentiar^es hve in saekdoath, and keep their familyes in 
booths, as the Hollanders doe in ships At last, like an inchanted 
Castle, it IS resolved into dust and oyster sheUs and the corruption 
ot this one faire, is the generation of divers others. 


Yule Umve'fsttp 


Ebwabd Bliss Bued, 



CYi\EWULFS CHRIST 678-679 

It must have occur icd to every attentive readei of Cynewulf's 
OlDist that the poet indulged in an odd fieak of fancy when he 
mentioned the powei of tree-climbmg in Ins enumeration of the 
God“given attributes of mankind I, at least have never been re- 
conciled to the eccentricity Otheiwise, the passage (659-685), 
which paiallels The Gifts of Men (also in the Exeter Book), has 
adequate dignity and considerable poetic charm 

To one is gi\en eloquence of speech and song, to another the 
power of harping, to another the interpietation of divine law; to 
another knowledge of the stars, to another writing, and to still 
another success in wai xinothei, again, is a bold sailor Then 
occurs the passage to which I have reference, and after it the 
mention of the man who can foige weapons and of him who has 
been a tiavellei In all this theie is nothing tiivial or grotesque. 
In short compass ive ha\e a leview of the chief activities of man- 
kind Why should tiee-elimbmg be jilaced among them^ 

Verses 678b-679a read 

Sum maeg liOaniie beam 
stselgne gestigan 

Grom translated. 

Manchei mag liohe Baiime 
steile besteigen 

Gollancz has. 

One can ascend 
the lofty tree and steep 

Brockets lendermg is* 

One the soaring txee 
Can, though steep, ascend 

Some sneh translation there must be of the text as it stands 
Kennedy's interpretation . ^ And one ascendeth up the steep^ high 
cross, would be plausible, if the whole passage were not concerned 
with the natural endowments and occupations of man Since it 
is, any reference to the cross, with or without the intention of 
alluding to the crucifixion of Christ, does not fit into the context. 

The difficulty is one of sense, and in a lesser degiee of style The 
verb gestigan cannot mean anything else than ascend or chml^ as 

^ The Poems of Cynewulf, 1910, p* 173 
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IS assured by an examination of all the passages where it occurs, 
yet the feat of tree-elimbing (usually taken, I believe, as represent- 
ing what we modern Americans call athletics '0 oddly out 

of place among the capabilities listed above Moreover, the posi- 
tion of the adjective stSlgne is odd. Its parallelism m meaning 
with heanne of the previous line is not developed as it stands In- 
stead, there is an uncomfortable syntactical arrangement not com- 
mon with Cynewulf As a predicate adjective it would be excel- 
lently placed at the beginning of the line, but as an attributive 
modifier of learn it is out of harmony 

For the sake, then, of both sense and style emendation of the 
text seems desirable, even though tampering with manuscript read- 
ings ought to be resorted to as infrequently as possible This 
seems to me a ease where a change is necessary The change I sug- 
gest IS very slight Instead of gesUgan I would read gesUepan, 
involving a change of only two letters The verb occurs twice in 
Old English poetry once in Exodus 297, where it has its proper 
meaning of raise, erecV^ and once in Beowulf 2393, where it is 
used in metaphorical sense. The uneompounded sUepan is half 
a dozen times recorded, and onstiepan once The passage in Exo- 
dus gives the meaning that I believe to be the correct one for 
Christ 679 It is a question of building. That the suggested 
reading is slightly dunor does not make it less plausible 
For sense the readmg is certainly preferable to that of the tradi- 
tional text. 

One the high tree 
Gan raise aloft 

That is, such a man is a builder, a joiner, a carpenter — ^whatever 
the skilled artisan who raised mead-halls may have been termed 
The sailor is mentioned just before him and the armorer imme- 
diately after him. A necessary occupation is thus celebrated in 
its proper place. Surely such an interpretation of the passage is 
more sensible than to regard it as an allusion to sport 
It is worth while noting that there are two references to building 
in The Gifts of Men The first (44-48) seems to have reference, 
like the passage discussed above, to the grand style of construction, 
while the second (75-76) speaks in more general terms of the craft 
Both help to confirm my view that house-building rather than tree- 
climbmg was regarded by our vigorous ancestors as a true gift 
of God. 

„ ^ _ Goedon Hall Geeould. 

Fnnceton Ummrstty 



A NOTE ON FLAUBERT’S NOVEMBRE 


In a letter to Louise Colet classed second in the senes of 1863,^ 
Flaubert makes mention of a young guest expected at Croisset 
upon the following day He writes of him as follows • Quant a 
lui il m’a paru §tre un assez intelligent gargon, mais sans aprete, 
sans cette suite dans les idees qui seule mene k un but, il donne 
dans les thrones, les symbolismes, Michelettenes, Qumetteries (j’y 
ai et6 aussi, ^e les connais) ^ 

Qumetteries^ Flaubert, in the throes of tremendous struggles 
over the writing of Madame Bovary, might well allude to the 
enthusiasms of his early romanticism in half-mocking fashion as 
Qumetteries The reference to Qumet, as to a youthful folly long 
since outgrown, is none the less significant It is Flaubert’s own 
acknowledgement of a literary influence perceptible in several of 
his CEuvres de Jeunesse that of Quinefs Ahasverus (1833) 

As to Flaubert’s acquaintance with the book, Maxime Du Camp 
says Il les savait par coeur [Rene and Ahasvirus']^ les r6citait, en 
etait impr6gn6 jusqu’ h les reproduire sans m§me le soupgonner 
Descharmes notes the similarity between Ahasverus and Smarh ^ 
A Coleman, in a more recent study of Flaubert, also testifies to the 
influence of Ahasverus upon Smarh,^ 

^Conard Edition All references to Flaubert’s works are to the Couard 
Edition 

^Oorr, n, pp 200-201. 

^Souvenirs L^Uircmes, I, p. 168 (P 313) 

^Descharmes, Flaubert 8a Vie, son Caraotere et ses Id^es avcmt 1857 , 
pp 115 f P 117. "La similitude est surtout frappante quand on rap- 
proche d’ Ahasverus un opuscule 6crit par lui au prmtemps de 1839 
EntraJnS par I’exemple d’un livre qui avait eu son heure de vogue, il a 
voulu dans Smarh retracer, lui aussi, sous I’aspect d’un symbole g6n€ral, 
repop§e de la misfere humaine, comme avait fait Edgar Qumet, La donn^e 
des deux ouvrages est identique ” (v Ibid , p. 458, 1 1 ) 

Had Descharmes access to the ms of Smarh, or had he read only the 
fragments of the work incorporated in P<w* les Champs et par les Chr^'oesf 
V Descharmes, p, iv, n (1), and p 117, n, (1) If only portions of 
Smwrh weie accessible to him, the testimony of Descharmes would be all the 
stronger 

® Elliott Monographs. A Ooleman, Flaubert’s Literary Development in 

m 
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Smarli ^\as written betwreeii the end of 1S38, and April 1839 
Novemh e w as finished in 1842 ^ 

Touching upon the name Novemhre, Mr Coleman suggests that 
Elaubert might w^ell have had in mind, when choosing the title 
and writing the opening paragraphs of his prose poem,^ anothei 
Novembre, that of Les Oaentahs, and especially two of its stanssas 

Quand Pautomne, abidgeant les jours qu’elle d6\oie, 

Eteint lems sons de fiamme et glace leur aurore, 

Quand novemh e de brume inonde le ciel bleu, 

Que le bois tourbillonne et qu’il neige des feuilles, 

0 ma muse ' en mon ame alors tu te recueilles, 

Comme un enfant tiansx qui s’approche du feu 

Puis tu pi ends inesdeux inamsdails tes mains diaphanes, 

Et nous nous asseyons, et, loin des yeux profanes, 

Entre mes souvenirs je t’offie les plus doux, 

Mon jeune age, et ses jeux, et Tdcole mutine, 

Et les serments sans fin de la vierge enfantino, 

Aujouid’hui m^re beureuse aux bras d’un autre 4pouV 

He adds, howe\er It would be inadvisable to take the comparison 
too literally or to attempt to point out any sustained parallel 
between these lines and Novembro It might well be argued tliat 
Flaubert named his poems'^ independently; that as autumn is 
autumn, whether in Flaubert or Hugo, the theme itseU* inevitably 
suggest {sic) a certain landscape and a certain melancholy and a 
legretful looking backward at the spring and suinmci of life.” 

If a literary source of inspiration is to be coneideied, however, 
what could be more convincmg than to find such a source in 
Aliasv^rus^ In fact, in Ahasvmm is found a passage which might 
so well have suggested both the title and opening paragraphs of 
Novemhrej as to make the parallel with Les Orientales seem far- 
fetched, if not actually unnecessary 

the light of h%8 M4mowes d'mi Fou, Novemlre, F^catton Sentimentale 
(Version of 1845), p, 21, p, 97, n, 1. 

« Corr, I, p 38, ib , p 46, 0 de J*, n, p, 120, Coleman, %h , p 31, ix. 2 
^Coleman, tb., p. 22, and n 1; <7orr, i, p 181; Corn, ii, p 393 ; 0, de J , 
II, p 162, p 256, 

®The use of the word poem may be questioned. 

*jrbid. 

Coleman, ib , p. 30. 
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Plus loin ’ avancons ^ 
Quaiid le monde est passe, il leste 
enooie dans son verre un golit amer, 
quand il est tn, on entend api&s lui 
fnssonnei .1 sa place un mot qui 
s’appelle Desespoir De sa bianche 
sont tomb^s ses noms, ses jouis de 
f^te, ses calomnies, ses fleuis san- 
glantes, conime feuilles incites en 
novembre, mes pas les bala>ent A 
mon tom, quand viendra ma saison 
de novembie’’’ — Quinet, AUasvems, 
p 308 


* J'aime Fautomne, cette tiiste 
saison \ a bien aux souvenii s Quand 
los aibies n’ont plus de feuilles, 
quand le ciel conserve encore au 
Cl opuscule la temte lousse qui dore 
Fherbe fan^e, il est doux de regardcr 
s’^eindie tout ce qiii nagu^re bifi- 
lait en vous 

“ Je Mens de lentiei de ma pio- 
menade dans les prairies vides, au 
bold des fosses holds oil les saules 
se mireiit, le vent faisait sifBer 
leuis blanches d§pouillees, quel- 
quefois il se taisait, et pms le- 
commencait tout \ coup, alors les 
petites feuilles qiu lesteiit attachees 
aux brouissailles tiemblaient de 
nouveau, Fherbe frissonnait en se 
penchant sui teiie, tout semblait 
devenir plus et plus glace, Ti 
Fhoiizon le disque du soleil se per- 
dait dans la couleur blanche du ciel, 
et le p^n^trait alentoui d’un peu de 
vie expiranto fPavais fioid et pies 
qiie peiu 

Ma “vio cnti&ie s’est plac^e de- 
vant nioi eoniiue un fantOme, et 
Famei paifum des 301 US qui ne sont 
plus in’est revenu avec Fodeur de 
Fherbe secli^e et des bois moits, mes 
pauvies ann^es out lepass^ devant 
moi, comme cinportees pai Fhivei 
dans une tourmente lamentable, 
quelque chose de terrible les roulait 
dans mon souvenir, avec plus de 
furie que U brise ne faisait eouiir 
les feuilles dans les sentieis paisi 
bles, une iiome etiangc les frolait 
et les retournait pour mon spectacle, 
et puis toutes s’envolaient ensemble 
et se perdaient dans un ciel morne 

“ Elle est tnste, la saison oh 
nous sommes *’ — 0 de J, ii, Eovem- 
hre, pp, 162-103 


Flauberfs familiarity with Ahasveius, and the marked influenee 
of A hasvSrus upon Bmarh are^ by the testimony given above^ estab- 
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]ished beyond reasonable doubt. Elaubert, engaged upon Novemhre 
in 1842, can not completely have forgotten the book which so 
strongly determined his work between 1838 and 1839 Therefore, 
nothing seems more probable than that the passage quoted from 
Quinet should have furnished a suggestion for Flaubert’s next step. 


Bryn Maiir College 


Alice P F Hubbaed. 


EEVIBWS 

Mvttelmederdeutsche Orammatih, von Agathe Las oh Halle, 

Niemeyer, 1914: (Sammlnng kurzei Grammatiken germa- 
nischer Dialekte ix.) 

The last twenty years have seen the gx^adnal entrance of women 
into the field of philology, a domain which had hitherto been 
almost exclusively cultivated by men A number of able disserta- 
tions and other smaller contributions have appeared from the pens 
of women, but as far as I know, this grammar of Middle Low 
German is the most pretentious piece of philological work attempted 
by a woman. Moreover, the attempt was of special diflBculty, as 
the Low German field has been rather neglected, when compared 
with the attention paid to Gothic, Old High and Middle High 
German Very little has been done in the way of investigation of 
the use of individual chancelleries and of their relations to each 
other What grammars there were, such as K Herger^s OrammaUTc 
des mechlenlurgvsclven Dmlehtes alterer und neuerer Zevt, 1869, 
and Lublen/s M^itelmederdmtsche OrammaUJe, 1882, were anti- 
quated and superficial Lubben^s work especially was invalidated 
by his refusal to recognize the presence of the umlauts of o and u 
Miss Lasch prepared herself for her larger work by a study of 
the ScTinftsprache in Berlin his zur Miite des 16. Jh , 1910 In 
the present work, although laboring under peculiar difficulties, 
being able to investigate dn Ori und Sielle only in her summer 
vacations, she has produced a grammar which takes its place 
worthily at the side of the other grammars of the series The 
word Icurz in the title of the series is somewhat of a misnomer 
when applied to such grammars as Braune^s Ahd. Qrcmbfno/tih 
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Avhich IS invaluable for its wealth of detail So this work of Lasch 
of nearly 300 pages, 190 of which are devoted to tho phonology, 
with its valuable system of cross references, is comprehensive 
jather than brief 

The author has wisely based her work on the Urfcunden, letters 
and other prose texts of the period, especially on those connected 
with the chancelleries, as being less subject to High German influ- 
ence than verse was, as shown by Eoethe in his Reimvorreden, 
She has cleverly disarmed criticism by calling attention to the fact, 
that owing to the lack of preliminary investigations {Yorarbe%ten) 
her work must be considered merely an Anregung fur weiteres 
S chaff en Nevertheless the author has not contented herself with 
OTiting a merely descriptive grammar, the easiest and safest thing 
to do under the circumstances, but has had the courage to treat 
the speech phenomena in most cases historically and to venture 
explanations of the causes of the many sound changes One feels 
on almost every page that she has had to make these decisions by 
herself on the basis of the material collected, with little or no help 
from others Under such conditions it is but natural that here 
and there one may differ from the author, believe that her conclu- 
sions are false or at least too hasty, or that her presentation is 
unclear Behaghel in his review (Lifbl 1915, 76-83) has called 
attention to a number of such cases The following have occurred 
to me in reading through the work • 

On p 51 in speaking of the lengthening of a vowel before r + n 
or d, Lasch remarks that the introduction of an e between r and n, 
e g in hoT-en, proves this There is no doubt, of course, that the 
vowels were lengthened in such cases, as shown by such spellings 
as peerde, geern, etc , but I fail to see how the introduction of e 
between the consonants proves this, at least it does not in other 
dialects Thus it is frequent in older Upper German owing to the 
reluctance to pronounce such consonants together, but there is no 
indication that the vowel in such cases is lengthened, cf Braune, 
Ahd Or p 61, 

§ 79 we read " har < Im in alteren texten ist vortonige entwickel- 
antwer usw. § 331, in/ These two phenomena can not, 
however, be compared, as in antwer, as Lasch herself points out, 
we have the retention of original a, but in har a is developed from 
€ before r. 
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In § 83 Laseh explains the forms derf and det as due parti} to 
enelisis or proclisis, partly to the inj0[uence of espeeiall} of 
7 +cons This lattei development howevei, laie, as L hersell 
confesses, § 77 Generally the reverse is the case As to its being 
a weakening due to the lack of emphasis this is even moie doubtful 
No other preterite-present verbs show such weakenings and in gen- 
eral these verbs are too important in meaning to be unstressed 
To my mind a much simpler explanation would be to eonsidei 
derf and de? as due to analogy uith the pluial forms de7'ven and 
den en which occur as variants of doi ven and do7Te7i, cf § 442 
On the other hand, the adverb dei given m Anm 1 as a weakening 
of dao is corieetly explained It occurs alieady m 0 S (Holt- 
hausen § 125) and is frequent m M H 6 

§ 96 we read "^auffallend smd eimge male die schroibuiigon nir 
\ 0 Y Id ’ To pdge by the remarks that follow, L docs not 'seem to 
recognize this wide-spread change of a io au befoie Id winch is 
common in Scotch {avid, etc ) and in Dutch {ovt ^ old,^ lioudev 
^ hold,’ etc , cf Franck, Mndl Gi § 50) It is also found an 
Silesian texts of the 14th and 15th centuries, probably tlnough the 
influence of the Dutch colonization (Wemhold, Mhd (?/. § 37) 

§ 121. In his review Behaghel considers the following stalement 
diffieult to understand ^ Emsilbige worter vom typus H ^ eid ' 
scheinen vielfach unter dem ton gedelmt zu sein Mit auflallend 
haufigem e%t (mit e^) vgl bei Oldecop eliit ^ eid ^ I suppose 
Laseh moans that the spelling elnd w’^ould indicate that the e was 
drawled and changed to a long diphthong k To my mind, how- 
ever, the fiequent occurrence of eii makes it natural to suspect 
H G influence which is undoubtedly the cause for the appeal - 
anee of lieit m syllables with secondary stress instead of the usual 
het Behaghel is right in considering Lasch^s remark on this in 
§ 122 incorrect That e% and e should occasionally occur side by 
side as given in § 123 need not surprise us The difference between 
e and ei was so slight in the older lajQguage that they are fre- 
quently confused in H G dialects where no L G influence is 
possible (el Braune §44 anm. 4). L, herself says, §23: die 
scheidung von ei ist mnd. orlhographisch nicht deutlich In 
some cases m M L. G. the ^ might be explained as m § 22 as cm 
nachgeschrubener voTcal 

In § 166 we miss an explanation of the wide-spread appearance 
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o£ ou for 0 111 older texts Lnbben explains it as due to a drawling 
pionuneiation {hevte, gezogene Aussp7*ache) and not to the influ- 
ence of H G We have liere undoubtedly the fiist oithographical 
evidences of the development of d to ou or au which also charac- 
terizes English and ocenis in three out of the four main divisions 
of the modem L. 6 dialects (Of Gimime, Plaftdeutsche Mund- 
mten, § 59) 

§172 we read ^ Die bedingungen miter denen wi-yu wnrde, 
Sind noch nicht sicher erkannt Wahrscheinlich voi nrsprunglich 
folgendem dnnklem vokal, etc ^ To my mind the change does not 
depend principally on the vovel oi consonant that follows;, but upon 
the preceding tc, which eveiywhere tends to labialize a following 
palatal vowel, as in H G. (tourde <^wvde, zioolf ^zivelf) H. G* 
always retains the n\ but many languages drop ]t as soon as the 
\owel has assumed the u -quality This is especially the case when 
w is medial after consonant In the words foi ^ sistei ’ this is tiue 
of practically all the Germanic languages except H G (M. E 
hustei K.sweoslor^ Dutch zusiei ^ Danish sostei , Swedish sysU7% 
Ice] systi7% Eip f^osUr Swedish shows the same phenomenon m 
iolf ^ twelve That the phange in smter is inoie consistent and 
general than in tmclien, is probably due to the fact that it had no 
related woid at its side to exeit a corrective influence In iuschen 
for twischen the word for Mwo ’ with which it was felt to be con- 
nected either helped to retain the w oi to reinstate it after it had 
already been lost, as m the ease of the form twiischen. The labiali- 
zation of % to 21 was probably aided by the sch of the word, which 
has a rounded pronunciation m Geiman dialects (Vietor, Phonetil 
p. 184). The form scliopcn tov sch e pen admits of the same expla- 
nation, aided by the labial character of p The consonant 5 itself 
may have had a labializing effect in L G as in M. L. Fr 
(Of. Franck, Min Gr §55) and the foiins bos, sosUch and 
soder < seder may be accounted for in that way 

In § 227 the ss of the pronoun desse, dnsse is explained as the 
assimilation of the dative cases, 0 S ihesemti and thesaro becom- 
ing respectively desme and deste, from which the stem dess- is 
then derived. This theory is ingenious, but I can recall no ease in 
which sm or sr assimilate to ss On the eontiary sm becomes mm 
by assimilation, as in Gothic ^amma when compared with Sanscrit 
fasmaij sr becomes 9 ?% as in M H 6 dat fern dirre If, as gen- 
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erally assumed, the pronoun desse is composed of + se, then 
the ss form is probably due to the influence of the gen smg masc or 
neuter with internal inflection, i e + se This form does not 
occur, it IS true, in 0 S , as far as the literary monuments go, but 
might have existed, just as it did in 0 H G desse Of Kluge, 
TJrg p 212, Braune, Gr® p 240. 

§ 231 How does L know that metathesis is dependent on the 
development of a secondary vowel ^ Sievers in his PhonetiTc^ § 771, 
says nothing of such a cause, but speaks merely of a ^ Vertauschung 
der Eeihenfolge (wie lersten aus hfestan)^ ^ nor is any such reason 
given either by Franck, Mnl Or § 105 or by Wilmanns, Or i. 
§ 159 in their treatments of metathesis As is well known it is 
common both in English and Dutch where the development of 
secondary vowels is rare 

In § 232 it would be better for the sake of clearness to separate 
Primitive Germanic consonant gemination from the West Germanic, 
as Braune has done, Ahd. ffr ® § 95 seq. Especially confusing to 
the beginner is the placing of the examples of P G. gemination 
after those of W G , whereas in the text above the processes are 
mentioned in their chronological order 

In § 261 L treats one of the most difficult and puzzling prob- 
lems of L G philology, the disappearance of the nasals m, n 
before the spirants /, s. Especially difficult is the question of 
the disappearance of n before as the modern dialects are not in 
accord with the 0 S , or at any rate with the dialect of the Heliand, 
in this particular Such forms as 0. S o^ar stand in sharp oppo- 
sition to M. L G mder and to the various modern forms with n, 
but agree rather w'lth the Anglo-Frisian branch Various explana- 
tions have been suggested. Collitz, {Pub. M L. A. xvi, 131 ; Wald 
Wb p 70 seq ) considers the 0 S forms to show the influence of 
a Frisian literary dialect Bremer, {Pauls Ordr^ i, 866,) thinks 
the distinction a social one, that a few prominent families spread 
the Anglo-Frisian dialect over all the Saxon lands. Mutschmann, 
{Beiir xxxii, 644 seq ), believes that n was first dropped every- 
where before but that when ^ became d^ that n was reinstated 
I agree with Lasch on this pomt that it is better to assume that 
the forms with and without the nasal existed side by side. The 
nasal form must have always existed among the people and have 
been spoken by 'them Temporarily it was crowded out of the lit- 
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erature in the 0 S. per'iod under the influence of a literary or 
social norm, to reappear again in M L G after this influence had 
waned, 3 ust as the dual forms of the personal pronoun were pre- 
served for hundreds of years among the people of Bavaria without 
a trace of them being seen m the literature 
In the case of n before s the development seems to have been 
more consistent, altho n forms appear here too In the dialects of 
the old Saxon land the n seems to have been universally lost before 
Sj where it appears it is probably due to foreign influence, either 
Low Franconian or High German, in both of which n was retained. 
The $/n line, as Wrede remarks {Anz 18,405), is ^ein herkomm- 
liches unterscheidungsmerkmal zwischen nd und md^ On page 
406 he further states that the line marks a fundamental difference 
between the dialects of the old Stammland and those of the younger 
colonial lands m the east To my mind these two circumstances 
give the key io the situation and indicate that the retention of n 
IS due to outside influence Lasch seems to think that n was reg- 
ularly retained in the plural of the word for ^ goose, ^ but lost in 
the singular, to judge by her remark* ^das zu erwartende gense 
ist noch oft erhalten Pngnitz sg g6s, pi gans^ Under the 
declension of the feminine t-stems, however, she says nothing of a 
change in the plural Without having been able to investigate the 
matter in detail, it seems to me m view of the modern forms 
(Grimme §127 gives no instance of a sing or plur with n and 
Wrede makes no distinction between sing and plur.) extremely 
doubtful that n was retained in the plural as opposed to the sing 
That n should appear in the colonial lands, as m Pngnitz, is but 
natural, as they stood under the influence of the Dutch Where, 
however, the country was settled by people of Saxon origin, as in 
Mecklenburg, the word appears without n, as L shows As to uns, 
unser us, user, the fact that the literary form exhibits n, while 
the one without n is the colloquial word (Sprechform) , seems 
again to point to foreign influence In Brandenburg and in West- 
phalia, where Dutch influence was strong, we learn from Lasch that 
in the one case uns was the regular form, in the other it pre- 
dominated It IS to be regretted that L w'lth the wealth of mate- 
rial she has collected did not investigate the matter thoroughly 
with the idea of throwing more light upon the word, which, as 
Collitz (Wald. Wh p. 61) says ^noch sehr der Aufhellung bedarf ^ 
We hope that she will take the question under consideration. 
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In §298 Alim we lead 'Mnd. nilautend v zeigt licute sehi 
versehiedene entwickelung. teils ist cs labiodciitaler spirant, teils 
entwickelt es sich ziim Texscliliisslaut h, teils ist es ganz geseliwiin- 
deu " For those ivlio are not as familiar with the modern L G 
as the author, it would be well to give examples of these various 
de-velopments of v, especially as m §290 xiiini 2 the appearance 
of 1) for V in early texts is considered to be due to II G influence, 
and Gnmme, § 104, states that v remains in modern L G, when 
medial as w, except before m 

In § 308 the remark In weitem umfange ist die offiiung des 
dentalen verschlusses nach einem aiislautenden dental schiiftlieh 
hxiert^ would be clearer if the ivord nasal were intiodueed, as it is 
the question not of any dental closure, but only of the dental nasal 
Not until the readei glances at the examples does he see what is 
leally meant Similarly the sentence ^ Interkonsoiuiiit ischer dental 
tallt zuweilen^ would he improied hj the addition of the word 
as this phenomenon is usually teimed aiisfall In the same paia- 
graph two sentences seem to contiadlet each other, unless 1 ha\e 
failed to catch the drift ^ Besonders oft ast t nacli rli und f au^- 
gefallen^ and ^Inlautend wie auslautend scheint die iiachbarsehatt 
eines dentals don ausfall zu begunstigcn ^ If a dental favors the 
syncope of t, then one is sui*prised to learn that it takes place so 
frequently after ch and /. It seems to me that we lia\c to <lo here 
with two entirely different plienomena. In the ease of for is/ 
and sm for sint we have the same leltictance to end a dental 
spirant with a dental stop when the word is unstiessed that we 
have in English and Dutch and which has made the standard 
form m these two languages, whereas in H. G. vTith its crisper and 
sharper enunciation the t has been retained in ist For the same 
leason t is dropped in the unstressed word m/, just as m Danish 
cl is not pronounced m such compound numerals as irmndsiyve, 
although it IS still written On the other hand, in the ease of t 
disappearing after ch or /, it is the diflScult consonant combination 
caused by the difference of articulation which produces the syncope 
of t This IS the only condition involved, as Moser points out 
{Evaf%hrung m die fruhnM. Scliriftdialehte § IIS: ^nach schwerer 
Konsonanz') It is found in all dialects, cf marh for marH, 
aclizig for acliizig^ willpaelc for Hanpmann for 

TImptmann, etc. Lubben, p 4*?, lemarks* 'Es muss der ndth 
Zunge sehon fruh wie beute schwer gefallen sein, das i nach ch 
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oideiitlicli zii Gelioi zu brmgen’ In the same paragraph and in 
230 Lasch calls the disappearance of t m leste < betste, leste 
< letste a kind of dissimilation Again I must differ, for to my 
mind it is not dissimilation but rather assimilation which causes 
the t to disappear Holthansen, § 239, speaks merely of the 
Schimnd des f, but both Paul, Mhd 6r § ‘J'l, 2 and Wilmanns, 
Deutsche i § 161 treat of it as assimilation 
In § 337 we read ^ Ic > cli nach % in unbetontar stellung ~%Jc > 
-i(h in der silbe -lik etc ’ It seems to me that it may be fairlv well 
doubted, whethei this is a legulai sound change, as Lasch seems 
to think Lubben, p 57, states that the ending is regularly -hi, 
but that it IS occasionally written -hch by false analogy with the 
ending -icli (mhd -tc), which in tuin by false analogy appeals as 
-tic That we have to do here witli a confusion of the two sujGEixes 
-hJc and -ig is shown by the fact that m the longer form -hhen the 
I IS often written g (-hgen)^ since Tc does not otherwise appear as 
^ between \owels (cf Lasch § 3351 If the change weie a regular 
one, then we should expect to find it in the pronoun %l, as this is 
frequently unstressed Lasch, however, does not consider such 
forms as %ch, ech, to be L G If that is the case with ich, then it 
is also likely to be true of sick for s%h Grimme § 108 states that 
the suffix appeals as -hh in the Assmghausen and Ostbevern 
groups of dialects, but -lich in the Stavenhagen group and 
(< -hell) in the Heide group Again, however, the confusion in the 
latter ease is shown by the fact that medially it appears as 4ig. 
A confusion with the suffix would of course account for cli, as 
g IS always written ch when final There is still, however, another 
possible interpietation of the ch, which L herself suggests in con- 
nection with the pronoun ich, namely, that ch might stand here 
for Ich, 1 e an aspirated I In § 336 she calls attention to the 
fact that 7 j when final often appears b.b ch —c (volch, dinch) She 
then continues ^Hiernach wird auch ch nach vokal zu beurteilen 
sein, und es wird sich in dem haufigen 6ch nicht immer um spiran- 
ten handeln mussen^ In the case of sprach spreJeen which she 
explains together with she and vhe as an instance of the tendency to 
lengthen short words by the addition of h, the ch should be rather 
explained as in voUh As to the names compounded with they, 
too, can be similarly explamed as ch for final h, or as H O influ- 
ence, w^hieh as we have seen, is strong in family names 
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In § 351 we read ^ Anslautendes cli nach. konsonant oder langem 
vokal wurde fruh znm lianchlaut nnd schwand^ As the only 
instance of ch disappearing after consonant, which L is able to 
adduce, is ieval and she herself is not certain but what this is an 
^ ausgleich nach dem inlaut/ it seems to me it would be better to 
state that ch disappeared after a long vowel and then give heval 
as a doubtful ease of the same thing happening after consonant 
Behaghel asks in his review, how L. knows that ch became a ^ hauch- 
laut ^ before disappearing To my mind L. is right here, for this 
is the only possible physiological explanation of the dropping of ch 
in such eases, just as in the frequent instances in H G This is 
best seen when medial, as for example when the ^ of M H G 
stahel gradually loses its spirant character, so that the word 
becomes the monosyllabic N H G siahl, where h is retained 
merely as a sign of length 

§361 As the nom and acc of neuter e/o stems were already 
identical in the primitive Indo-European period it is hardly a cox- 
rect way of putting it to say, as L does in this paragraph, that the 
nom and acc sing of masculine and neuters had fallen together, 
as if it had taken place at the same time 

§ 362 in speaking of the retention of the thematic vowels of i 
and u stems in 0 S {hwn, sumi) it would have been well for the 
sake of accuracy to have mentioned that this was the ease only 
with short stems 

§ 382 something should have been said about the dropping of n 
in the acc sing of fern weak nouns (tunge). This is especially 
striking, as the n was retamed in the parallel case of the weak 
adjective in M L G In H G the n persisted through the M H. 
6, period and in fact down to the end of the 18th century, as 
many cases in Goethe’s works show. The n was of course dropped 
through analogy with the nominative case, as stated by Wilmanns, 
III, 2, p. 394 

In the treatment of the cardinals we read § 396, Anm. 4 that 
the gen plur twiger cannot be derived from 0. S. iweio, but must 
have been modeled on dnger This is false, as driger occurs in 
0. S. just as little as twiger does The gen. plur of Hhree does 
not occur in our 0. S. documents, but Holthausen, § 3?9 gives the 
starred form Hhrlo on the analogy of 0. H G irio The er form 
of M L. G. in both words is due to the Injauence of the gen plur 
of the adjective in ef(e) In 0 H. G, Tatian uses meiero and 
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from the eleventh century on dnero is found The er form became 
the prevailing one in M H G as in M L G See Branne, Ahd 
Or § 270, anm 2 and 4 and also Wilmanns iii, 2, p. 445 
In § 422 in the treatment of the 2d sing pret. of strong verbs 
one misses a statement to the effect that the 0 S form ending in 
with its pret snbj vowel had been given np m favor of the -est 
(-es) of the weak verbs It is true that L does not in all cases 
trace the forms from the 0. S , but she does it so frequently that 
it would be well to make her practice uniform, especially as such 
an historical treatment adds immeasurably to the value of any 
grammatical treatise 

The proof-reading of the grammar has not been as careful as in 
the case of most books printed in Germany, which is partly due, as 
the author explains, to her great distance from the printer In 
addition to the many errata given on pp. 285-286, 1 have noted the 
following p 75 1. 3 read § 403a2 for 402 a. 5 , § 244, 1. 1 read 
mch for noch^ §271 nnynd should read nn<^nd, cf §323 and 
§ 261 anm 3 , p 172, 1 6 from below read anlehnung for ahnlehn- 
uuQj § 404 anm 1 read § 403 for § 402 
Altho I have felt it necessary to differ with L m the points 
treated above, I do not wish to be thought as belittling the admir- 
able work that the author has done. One has only to open the 
book at random and to compare any treatment with the corre- 
sponding one in Lubben to be convinced of the great advance 
which this grammar denotes Where Lubben contents himself 
with a few general and often vague remarks we find here a wealth 
of detail The sounds are treated from every point of view and 
the thorough system of cross references will make the book inval- 
uable as a reference work Especially good is the discussion of 
the umlauts of u and c which L conclusively proves to have existed 
in M L. G , tho Lubben denied it N*o less than twelve pages are 
devoted to umlaut as compared to five in Lubben Excellent is 
also the treatment of grammatical change in § 226 and that as a 
principle regulating the alternation of d and t, f and v, it gave way 
to the laws of finals. The detailed statistics of the change of th to 
d, § 319, are of decided value for students. Lubben gives prac- 
tically nothing but the mere statement of the fact The introduc- 
tion and the general treatment of the period, including the ques- 
tion of the literary norm and the orthography, is well written, 
accurate and succinct in its statements In addition the work is 
3 
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provided with aa excellent bibliography and a good word-index 
Syntax is not treated, but the author is evidently following here 
the tradition set by Braune m the same series The most original 
and on that account the most debatable pait of the grammar is that 
m which L states her views as to the development of the long 
monophthongs in L G Deviating from the ordmaiy view, she 
considers them secondary Instead of thinking that the so-called 
tonlange voJcale were simply the lengthening of short vowels m 
open accented syllable, she believes that diphthongs first appeared, 
which were later simplified to monophthongs On this account she 
rejects the expression iondehnung and tonlange voTcale and substi- 
tutes that of zerdehnung This view is not entiiely new, as Jostes 
criticized the older belief nearly thirty years ago {Nd Jh xi, 91) 
and Collitz {Wald, Wb , p 6) says ‘man daif mit gleichem 
Eechte annehmen, die nordsachs einfachen Tonlangen seien aus 
Diphthongen . hervorgegangen ’ Collitz therefoie suggested 
the expressions vetstarMe VoTcale or gesteigeife VoTcale in place of 
tonlange. The older view, however, still held the field and Lasch, 
evidently feeling that her theory might arouse opposition, explained 
it and developed it at length before the appearance of her grammar 
in an article, BeiU xxxix, 116-133 Her fears proved true, as 
it has resulted m a somewhat acrimonious discussion Prings 
attacked her rather unkmdly, Beitr XL, 112-126 and she answered 
ibid, p 304, deprecating his arrogance, but defending her position 
vigorously and convincingly Thus far she seems to have had the 
better of the argument The courteous character of her reply 
wins the sympathy of the reader and convinces him that the advent 
of women in the field of philology is a good thing, if it will put an 
end to the supercilious and discourteous tone which unfortunately 
too often disfigures articles wntten by German scholars 

Dawibl Btosieb Shxjmway. 

Unwersity of Pennsylvmta 


An Italian Dictionary by Aufbbd Hoabb, M A. Cambridge- at 
the University Press, 1915, 

At last an excellent Italian-lnglish Dictionary This is the 
impression one gets even from a rapid glance at Mr. Hoare’s book 
It IS ample, yet of reasonable size; it is printed and bound hand- 
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somely, the paper is thin, yet solid, the only disadvantage of the 
volume IS that it sells for twelve dollars, a price that obviously 
makes it inaccessible to most students and teachers The contents 
of the book are well arranged, the words adequately explained 
This Dictionary indeed fills a gap in the study of Italian by Eng- 
lish-speaking people For, of course, we had many dictionaries, 
from Baretti^s, which is rather old-fashioned, to Edgien’s, which 
might well be called the best of our small modern Italian-English 
interpreters, neither, however, being quite adequate And between 
them there is a host of unsuccessful and misleading attempts, such 
as Melzi^s and a dozen or more other pocket and table dictionaries. 
How at last we really have a good work, and the more one gives it 
careful perusal the better it seems Mr Hoare obviously is a 
scholar, a very accurate craftsman, a man intimately familiar with 
Italian thought and literature, and with all the shadings of Italian 
expression, e\en down to the most colloquial Tuscan idioms We 
needed just such a book and needed it badly, how refreshing it is 
to find that it has been done, and done remarkably well ^ 

Arrangement 

In his Introductory Eemarks the author describes the method 
of his book The Italian-Bnglish part is very full and detailed, 
the English-Italian part very short and concise. This seems wise 
because, after all, most students want a reading knowdedge of Ital- 
ian, a knowledge that will give them a pass to the infinite treasures 
of Italian literature , very few can hope to speak or write Itahan 
well without going to Italy, and for ordmary needs a concise 
English-Italian Dictionary is quite sufficient. Two sizes of type are 
used in the Italian-Bnglish part, words most looked for being 
printed In larger type. This scheme, of course, leaves much to the 
arbitrary judgment of the compiler, so that nobody will agree with 
him in every single case, but the idea is a practical one, and very 
rarely seems misleading. All afiiliated words, such as diminu- 
tives, etc , which are so numerous in Italian, are merely indicated 
by their termmations, without translation This saves a quantity 
of futile explanation All irregular tenses of verbs are given under 
the infinitive, a thing most convenient for beginners. Practical 
abbreviations have been adopted, for instance, for exact cognates, 
and for obsolete and local words, which are marked by an asterisk 
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and a dagger, respectively Adequate signs are also provided for 
correct pronunciation, the " hard and soft s and z are distinguished 
by having a dot over them when they are soft ” ; open and close e 
and 0 (which are so puzzling) are “ indicated by a grave and acute 
accent respectively ” These are not the signs and the nomenclature 
more commonly adopted by phoneticians, but they are simple and 
correct Etymologies are amply given, following Diez, Pianigiani 
etc In his “ Notes upon the Italian Language ” Mr Hoare speaks 
with appropriate brevity of the origin, punctuation and pronun- 
ciation of Italian, and adds a few grammatical remarks so shoit as 
to suggest that the author is merely trying to make clear a few 
pomts neglected or not clearly stated by grammars This part is 
imsatisfactory He ends these “stray notes” with a few clear 
words on Italian suffixes. 

In making this book Mr, Hoare of course made use of many 
others, most of which he enumerates on p. xiu Among the strictly 
Italian Dictionaries the most authontative is doubtless that ed- 
ited by the Accademm della Grusca. Unfortunately, however, it 
does not go any farther than the letter M. Next in importance 
come three excellent dictionaries the Tommaseo-Bellim, the Pe- 
trocchii and the EiguUm e Fanfam It is probable that Mr. Hoare 
made use of these works m some such order, though he seems more 
often to have followed Petroochi. 

Ualian~Engl%sh Piotionary 

"Words are peculiarly livmg organisms. Many are old friends: 
we make use of Giem contmually, and yet when we come to exam- 
ine them closely we are puzzled. The more we bok at them the 
more obscure they seem to become. It is probably mstinctive fam- 
iliarity and long experience with the two languages as much as 
careful mvestigation that will suggest the varied significance, the 
exact elasticily of a word, which at first sight seemed so obvious 
and limited. In reviewing a large dictionary done by a master hand 
one feels' therefore somewhat tunid, because peruflal of the book 
must remam mcomplete, and because critieian of it, m spite of 
authoritative references, must remain rather subjective. It is with 
this feeling that the following remarks are made. This Uictionary 
has been tested in several different ways. lirst from the point of 
view of ordmary spoken language, to see whether any words have 
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been actually omitted (other than those accounted for in the Intro- 
duction), whether all the meanings of a word are given, and in the 
correct order, and whether all kindred idioms appear with their 
exact English equivalents , from the point of view of archaic liter- 
ary language, to see whether words used, for instance, by Dante, 
and now either dead or bearing a different significance, have been 
included , from the point of view of popular Tuscan idioms, inas- 
much as Tuscan, since Dante the literary language of Italy, and 
studied and imitated diligently by such standard or popular authors 
as Manzoni and De Amicis, is today the central vehicle of literary 
production, from the point of view of commercial usage; and 
finally, from the point of view of scientific terminology — a jfield 
which specialists only can do- more than examine superficially, 
Erom all these different points of view Mr Hoa^re’s work has been 
examined and found excellent 

Nevertheless there are several little points upon which the re- 
viewer does not quite agree with him In the followmg cases the 
Italian word, with Mr Hoare’s translation given exactly, when 
necessary, will be followed by the reviewer^s suggestions in paren- 
thesis Eor English usage Web Stef's IntemaUoml will be consid- 
ered authoritative, though in all doubtful cases Murray has been 
consulted, and even the Century ^ 

Amorej . . (also — proprio, ^ pride Ba-thbeccOj wordy bat- 
tle (good definition, cf Cr , but unusual English expression for 
very common Italian word, better ^ squabble^ Word omitted by 
Ed.) Bronm, grudge, ill-temper (rather 1 'pout," f(^re ih, 'to 
pout") BuscTierata^ P<^P- nonsense, lie (better ' foolishness, stupid 
mistake," see R Pet , " nonsense "" is closer to fandome, see H 
under fandoma)* CacciuccQ^ a sort of spiced fish soup ('stew" or 
' chowder " rather than " soup,"" since it is practically a solid dish of 
fish, though with much gravy), Oazzotta'iaj vulgar term for row 
(in Tuscany also cazzoitatura, ' beating with fisticuffs ") . Qoghone^ 
. . wretch, (too strong, ]ust 'poor fool," e g j as^used by Napo- 
leon with reference to Louis XVI,^ see Cr). Colcrem; cold-cream, 
(barbarism, not in good use yet, omitted by Or and R F , and called 
by Pet unusual and foreign), Cotognaio, quince-jam (better 

the sake of brevity the followmg abbreviations are adopted, for 
OrusGdh, Or ) for Petrocohi, Pei., for R%gutin% e Fcmfanii R P , for Tommctseo- 
Bell%n% Tom, for BaretU, Bar, for Bdgren, Bd, for Wehstefs Intematicmalf 
Wei , for Murray, M , for Oentury, 0 , for Hoare, E 

® See l!hme*s hes Of%gvnes de la France Contempora%ne, edited by Edgren; 
Holt & Co , p 128 
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^quince-paste/ since it has sufficient consistency to be cut with a 
knife; Ed calls it ^'preserve oi maimalade/^ both inexact) 
Omccio, 1 mental or bodily suffering, 2 anger (also used for mere 
Vexation') Esoso^ detestable, (loo strong, usually means only 
^awkwardly peculiar/ ^tiiesome’ Tom defines it gravemente 
uggioso”) P%ccone j zMgso. spreg ot ficchino {hut ficclwio is neYOi 
used, while ficcone has lost its augm connotation, and is very com- 
monly used for ^ one who pokes his way m/ often just ^ intruder 
E%con6j augm fico, fig, (similarly has entirely lost the connotation 
of fig, fico, and is pop for ' fussy/ even ' cry-baby/ though these 
last two words are not given by Wei), F%€one is omitted by Tom , 
R. F , but not by Pet) Gioverecao, bright and healthy-lookmg, 
(pretty close translation, or rather definition, but does not suggest 
primarily, as the word does, ^ clean/ "^that cannot disgust,^ see 
Or, Pei There is no exact equivalent m English) Oioveiwle, 
(syn with previous word) Guards oba, . (also ^ cloak-room/ 

^ check-room^) Inhngoloj hash, fancy dish, (^4iash^^ is an Eng- 
lish dish, unknown in Italy It might, howevei, be described as 
battuto di came, or laiiutmo, but not %nt%ngolo, which generally 
means ^dish with fancy gravy/ ^ gravy/ or ‘juicy morsel,* as in 
Goldoni*s La Locand'ieta, I, 15 See Or , Pef , Tom , and cf Er 
ragout, but only in its original sense). Lavare; %l capo a, 
to scold, (more usual dare nna lavata d% capo a, ‘ to scold *) . Lecca- 
zampe, flatterer, (why not the similar word boothck * oi ‘ boot- 
licker*?’ Or ‘toady No less colloquial in Italian than m Eng- 
lish Word omitted by Or, and Ed See Web ) LesinarCj, , 

(not only “economize,** but ‘haggle*). MaieriaUj, . . (also ‘ma- 
terial for building * Italian houses, viz. bricks and stones ) Me- 
renda, (also ‘ picnic *) Moccione; child with a dirty nose, 
(used by extension and pop for ‘ brat *) . Nave; . . . (also used, at 
least in Tuscany, for ‘ferry-boat*). Nvtido, shining (also ‘order- 
ly/ ‘precise*) Palto^ loose overcoat (omitted by B F ; usually 
written paltd, see Pet, which is the common word, though foreign, 
for any overcoat, cf sopmb%to, pastrano ) . Pasta^ . . . {pasta as- 
ciutia or paste ascvatte, generally means not “pastry made with 
cheese,** but is the general term for spaghetti, macaroni and the 
like) PerderCj (add idiom) . — la bussola, ‘lose one*s head, one*s 
bearings*). Pizzicore^ tingling (better ‘tickling*; fare iZ—, 
‘tickle*), *Pr%stine^ . has asterisk meaning obsolete word or 
not in common use, in fact it is dialectal and in common use in 
Lombardy, meaning ‘bakery*). Putiferio; scandalous row (which 
agrees with Pet and Ed.; by extension is understood to mean 
only ‘ row *) Reiicolato; grating (better ‘ wire netting * ; see Web. 
under ‘grating,* and S. under %nferiata) Saluio; salutations, (al- 
ways used in pi, feu ‘ greetmgs/ ‘ love * : tanti saluti ai iuoi, ‘ love to 
your family *) Scrzcdolo, wren (used fig. for any small and stunt- 
ed creature, therefore ‘runt/ see Feb.). Sirozzmo; . . . money- 
lender (more especially applied to ‘usurem/ see Tom., B. F.). 
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Taglmj (also ^ denomination/ only with reference to bonds 
and stocks). Tenuta^ (also ‘ estate/ with reference to land) 
T%tolOj (a frequent though not very important idiom, chiefly 
journalistic, might here be added a Utolo d% cronaca, ^ as a matter 
of daily or local news ^) Uhhiaj superstitious scruple, faddy scru- 
ple (is it not pretty close to our pop ^ notion ^^). Ulhidco, 

(the spelling with one 6 is more common, see ) Vaginaj 1 
sheath (also ^ string of a blouse/ see H under gumna, which is the 
better word) 

As can be seen fiom the above list, the modifications to be sug- 
gested are very slight Actual omissions of words are very rare 
indeed The following words, though perhaps purposely discarded 
by the author, one would like to find 

CmOj ^goodbye/ equivalent to our pop ^so long/ is now adopted 
all over Italy and probably derived from a dialectal Northern Ital- 
ian form of schiavo, in the sense of ^ your servant ^ Giucchern^ 
pop and perhaps only Tuscan for Apiece of foolishness^^ Menna^ 
likewise pop for ^ slouchy woman/ even ^ old hag ^ Baspollatura, 
from laspollare (see H ), Ho glean/ ^gleanings/ often used fig, 
for instance m sense of ^ cursory literary studies^ Trehhiatnce, 
derived from trebhnre (see if ) ^ threshing machine ’ I hardly 
need to note such irrelevant omissions as the group fracassio, fraa- 
molo, which is, however, given by Bai 

One must remember that there are many Italian words for which 
there is absolutely no exact equivalent In such cases Mr Hoare^s 
definitions will be found admirable See for example droghiere, 
p%zz%cagnolo, aggeggio (for this last word cf French colloquial use 
of machine) 


jEnglish-Hahan Dictionary 

The fact that Mr Hoare has made this part purposely very brief 
and concise, accounts for a few omissions of words or of subsidiary 
meanings In the following enumeration I have avoided words 
already discussed 

AdOj, affaccenducchiarsi (Hffaccendarsi ^ is simpler and more 
common) Ago; fa (also ‘ or h/ ^ or sono^). Appointment ^ fissa- 
zione, scelta (no: ^ appuntamento/ because ^^fissazione” means 
staring, fixed idea, obsession, and “ scelta means choice) Blem- 
ish^ macchia, difetto (only by extension, because macchia means 
spot, and ^Mifetto” defect Blemish is ^magagna/ see Gr , or 
^guasto/ possibly This word is also inadequately translated by 
Bar and Ed ) Boulevard; pubblico passaggio alberato (excellent 
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definition. The usual word is Siale/ which is also avenue). 
Brandy j acquavite (often called pop. ^ cognac/ though this word is 
not in Gr.) Cabman j cocehiere (no : ' vetturmo ^ (m Florence ^ fiac- 
cheraio^) cocchiere meaning coachman). Cahe; pasta, focaccia, 
schiacciata, gat6 (also ^ chicca/ and not gato/^ which is a bad bar- 
barism omitted by Or., Pet, and B F ) Gartj carietta, camione, 
carrettone (also, and more common, ^baroccio/ see R. F.) Cha%r, 
. . deck chair, cislonga (this word is not m good use, omitted by 
Gr , Pet., R F., Bar., and Ed ) Chilly, freddo (better ^ fresco/ 
see H under freddo and affiliated words) Close-cropped j, eoi 
capegli corti (more usual spelling ^capelli/ also see H. under 
rapare, and cf. Dante, Inf., wi, 57, questi co^ crin .mozzi^^). 
Corner, . (add ^cantuccio/ which is more usual, at least in 

Tuscany). Giachj . (add ^spacco’). Fence, . (also 

^steccato/ ^stecconato/ and see R under impalancato). Fit, ac- 
cesso, attacco (also ^convulsione^). Frame-maker, fabbncante di 
cornici (also ^corniciaio^). Eleventh; undecimo (also ^undicesi- 
mo ^ and ^ decimo pnmo,^ see Fornaciari, Gramm Ital ). Forfeit, 
. (also ^penitenza/ as used m games) Garbage; . (usu- 
ally called in Florence ^spazzatura^ Gentle, . (also ‘man- 
sueto/ as applied to domestic animals) Groom, scudiere, mozzo di 
stalla (also ^sposo/ bridegroom^) Growl, brontolare, grugnare, 
borbottare (a word that seems impossible to translate exactly, but 
brontolare is pnmanly to grumble; grugnare or better 
^ grugnire ^ is to grunt, borbottare is to mumble. ^ Emghiare ^ 
means both to growl and to snarl, see Gr., Pet, and cf Dante^s: 

Stavvi Minos orribilmente e ringhiaf* which Professor Norton 
translated as snarls). Jackass, 1. somaro; tanghero, goffone (^^ so- 
maroj' or ^ciuco" is correct, but tanghero means lout, see 
and goffone means very clumsy, very awkward, not asinine at 
all) Kerosene; cerosina, cherosino^ (both words, omitted by Gr., 
B F and Ed., are not in general use Why not the common word 
petroho/ even though kerosene is a refined form of petroleum?). 
Meagre, gretto (no, ^^gretto” means stingy; meagre is ^magro,^ 
archaic form^" macro/ lean, cf, Dante, Pwr. xxv, 3., Si che m^ha 
fatto per pi*q anni macro ^^). Moss; muschio, (or ^musco,^ but 
more common ^ borraccina/ see Tom ,R P, Pei.) Picture card; 

> ugura means figure, picture, illustration; ^cartolma il- 
lustrata in the sense of picture postal card ) , Quarrel; 1 nssa, 
^sputa (the order is misleading, nssa ” being more a brawl See 
funder 6rwl and add ^lite/ ‘^litigio ’) Quick-witted; scaltro, 
{Web. defines as having ready wit, viz 'pronto/ 'sveglio/ 'spiri- 
toso, more than scaltro which means cunning. -For archaic 
Tap, Gar. Ub., i, 39), Ranch; rancio 
(inadequate. This prd is also inadequately explained and not 
translated hj Ed. and omitted by Bar. Ranch being an American 
term cannot be translated, and " rancio means soldier^s food, mess. 
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see H under ^anao). ' Sagj piegarsi in giii (yes, and even ‘ce- 
dere . Saying j motto, detto (also ^ sentenza Scaffol&ing^ im- 
palcamento (add ^ impalcatura,^ see Tom., R. F., poorly explained 
by Ed ) TichUj solleticare, . . . (also ^ fare il solletico,^ or ^ il 
pizzicore^). Vaudeville , operetta, canzonetta (as the word is used 
in this country ^ spettacolo di varietlt^) Wool-gathering; Talma- 
naccare, sbadataggine (better ^ distrazione,^ and as an ad] ^dis- 
tratto,^ ^stordito,^ cf. Fr, etourdv 

Here again it must be admitted that the omissions are not very • 
important, I might mention a few useful words: 

Chore, ‘ faccenda/ see W eh and H. Drummer, as a commercial 
traveller, ^commesso viaggiatore,^ see Web and M. Oump, see 
Web , ^cretino,^ ^grullo/ Handle-bar; see Web., ^manubrio,^ see 
H — even though ^cycles are out of fashion Idiosyncrasy, a very 
hard word to translate, perhaps ^ eceentricit^,,^ or ^ caratteristica 
eccentnca ^ Loaf, loafer, are omitted by Ed , Bar. translates the 
second curiously as cavalier dhndustria,^^ which is closer to ^]aek 
of all trades^ combined with a sort of shiftlessness Loafer is 
^ fanullone,^ or better ^ fannullone,^ see Cr B F , Pet MonJcey- 
wrench, see Web ^chiave inglese^ Prompter, suggeritore ^ 

Also I must mention a few words which are difficult, when not 
actually impossible to translate, such as, for instance, cosy, darling, 
nice, moccasin, scalp There is one very amusing definition: 

goody-goody, molto morale e molto stupido^^f Which goes to 
prove how well Mr Hoare understands the Latin point of view. 

There are a few slips of the pen that Mr. Hoare will surely be 
glad to know of under dingy, sbiadato for ^ sbiadito ^ , under 
example, esamplare for ^esemplare^; under expect, ''it was to 
be expected, era d^aspettarsi,^^ for ^ era da aspettarsi,^ where an eli- 
sion would suggest ^ di ^ instead of the correct ^ da% under paper- 
chase, cacGia dopo dei pezzettini di carta — ^not/^ dopo but ^ a,^ 
or ^ dietro a/ 

The reviewer had the intention of ending with a list of especially 
well translated words, but he found too great a quantity. He must 
therefore leave it to all who use this Dictionary to have the re- 
peatedly satisfying sensation of observing so admirable a piece of 
work. To all students and lovers of Italian he recommends it 
most eagerly, and to the erudite author he heartily sends both 
congratulations and thanks. 

EtJBOLPH AIiTEOOOHI. 

The University of Chicago 
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J)%e altenglischen Ratsel {Bw Eatsel des Eaeteibuchs), heraiisge- 
geben, erlautert und mit Worterverzeichms versehen von Moritz 
Trantmann (Alt- und mittelenghsclie Texto lierausgegeben 
von L Morsbaeh und E Holtbausen No 8 ) Heidelberg, 
Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, New York, G. E 
Stecbert&Co 1915 Pp. xx+203 

There is probably no scholar alive who has devoted more of his 
time to the study of the Old English Riddles than Moritz Tiaut- 
mann, the veteran Anglist, now professor emeritus, of the Univer- 
sity of B.onn Evidently he was attracted by the enigmatic chai- 
acter of those remarkable poems which allowed full sway to the 
exercise of scholarly ingenuity and kept him pondeiing on solutions 
and textual tangles for a period of some thirty years After many 
delays, and in the face of difficulties, yet with a youngster’s enthu- 
siasm, he now offers his edition of the Riddles as a final fruit of his 
labors on what has been described by another editoi as “ the most 
difficult text in the field of Anglo-Saxon ” 

It IS well known that Professor Trautmann, in several respects, 
holds views distinctly and implicitly his own. But the fact that 
this edition is included in the series of Alt- und imttelenglische 
Texte seems to indicate that the differences between him and other 
scholars are greater in theory than m practice. Occasionally, it is 
true, Holthausen and Trautmann disagree on what may or may not 
be permissible in the system of Anglo-Saxon versification, but on 
the whole the edition has been made to fit in well enough into the 
general scheme of the series 

In conformity with the plan carried out in previous numbers, this 
volume contams only a brief Introduction, settmg forth concisely 
the mam facts relating to the investigation of the 'Riddles, its his- 
tory and net results as seen by the editor A fuller account of 
various matters of this kmd appeared simultaneously m the form of 
separate papers published m Anglvi, xrxviii, and Beiblatt zur 
Angha, xxv. On the other hand, an extensive bibliography of 
eleven pages has been provided in order to put the student in pos- 
session of the requisite critical apparatus for independent investi- 
gation. The titles of books and papers are entered in chronolo- 
gical order Under the names of the respective authors, which are 
hsted alphabetically. Without denymg the advantages of such an 
arrangement, I cannot help thinkmg that a systematic, topical bib- 
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liography, with;, here and there, a word of criticism or comment, 
perhaps even some Baedeker stars added for guidance, would be a 
still more serviceable tool m the hands of those for whom the book 
has been intended 

The copious notes (pp 65-142) are given up almost entirely to 
the discussion of textual matters, critical and interpretational, 
which includes, of course, a defense of the solutions adopted or pro- 
posed Eegarding these, honest difference of opinion is still found 
possible in more than one instance When we bear in mind that as 
widely varying solutions of individual Eiddles have been put forth 
as Harp, Shield, Scabbard, Cross, Sword-rack (No 53, according 
to Trautmann^s numbering), or Wandering Minstrel, Eiddle, Moon, 
Spirit (No 93), and that Trautmann himself offered the four suc- 
cessive answers of Hailstones, Eam-drops, Storm-clouds, Black Mar- 
tins (No 55), we may indeed derive comfort from the discovery 
that in a fairly large number of cases a practical consensus of opin- 
ion has been attained by this time That. Trautmann in the course 
of his long career felt constrained repeatedly to change his views 
on cardinal questions of interpretation is a striking illustration of 
the limitations and instability of our knowledge Indeed, few of 
us are spared that kind of experience and the resultant practical 
lesson in modesty and lesignation 

An interesting point relating to the riddle makers^ method sug- 
gests itself incidentally in connection with Eiddle 13 (Tapper’s No 
16, Wyatt’s No. 15), for which Trautmann has accepted Dietrich’s 
solution ^ Badger ’ Eemarking, in an Appendix (p 202), on Holt- 
hausen’s suggestion to change swift ic eom on fepe, 1 2 to swift 
ic neom on fef>e, the editor rightly objects that such a negation of a 
quality is far less likely than a corresponding positive statement. 
But from this it does not necessarily follow that the conjectured 
soft or sefte is to be substituted for the swift of the ms Even 
granting that the description is not correct, — absolute accuracy can 
hardly be expected and was probably not intended in every instance, 
— ^may not the author have felt justified m endowing the ^hero ’ of 
his poem with an abundance of more or less strikingly commendable 
qualities ^ 

The treatment of the text is in general more conservative than 
might have been expected No doubt, those of a cautious turn of 
mind will find many more emendations than they consider neces- 
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sary. At the same time, it must be admitted, that these poems, by 
their very nature, team with puzzles, obscurities, and difficulties 
which makfi a ‘standard’ text seem a rathei remote possibility. 
Nor need the frivolous remark be suppressed that m the case of 
some Eiddles the weary critic feels like fallmg in with Wyatt’s wish 
that they were “ at the bottom of the bay of Portugal ” At any 
rate, it will be for the users of the edition in seminar classes to study 
the many open textual questions without prejudice and to weigh 
carefully the merits of the various changes which have been pro- 
posed or mcorporated in the text itself. 

I beg to remark quite briefly on a few selected passages only. 
1, 32 (4, 2 ; 3, 2) smde6 ^onne under salwonge / iearm [ora] 
bradan Whatever the precise meaning of salwong (or s&l-, MS 
sal-) may be, the dative with under is clearly impossible after the 
verb sendet As already seen by Wyatt, under scelwongels] / 
beam [^orae, Holthausen] br&dan would make satisfactory syntax 
and sense— 1, 36 (4, 6, .3, 6), nah w hwyrft weg^s. Why should 
the genitive, t e hwyrftmges, after ndh be considered strange ? It 
would not be the only instance Similarly,' e g ,ndt is followed by 
the genitive in Beow 681 raaf he f>dra goda. — 1, S'? (4, 67 ; 3, 67), 
8wd %c fn-ymful f>eow fragum wmne It seems a legitimate ques- 
tion whether prag may not be meant here inithe sense of ‘hardship ’ 
(cf Mod Phii. ni, 254), and a like question is still more pertinent 
with regard to pragbysig 2, 1, since neither ‘busy at times’ nor 
‘periodically employed’ is exactly a convincmg rendering, the com- 
pounds synbysig, nydbys%g could be appealed to for support— 9, 
3 ff. Trautmann prmts • Ic dysgo dwelle ond dole hwette, / unrmd- 
sipas oprutn styre / nyttre fore I still believe ^my interpretation, 
Bethl. XTii, 300 f. quite possible; the construction of hwettan with 
the genitive of the thing, dole hwette / unrcedsipas (gen smg.), 
though not recorded elsewhere and les obvious than ora with accu- 
sative or U wiih dative (as in Andr. 286 f : usic lust hwete‘iS on 
p& leodmearce ... to p&re mceran byng), might be compared to 
an expr^sion like w3ron cesoungan , . . gefysde, El. 269 f 
In fact, a genitive construction is found to mterchange with on and 
td, as in Ou^l. 1023 for^Mes fus, %b. 1121 ftisne on /orBaJiS, Beoiv 
2118 gearo gymmrmce, 1109 on bad gearu, E1..23 gearwe td gme. 
That unratMpas on syntactical grounds cannot be included m the 
same clause with styre, has been properly remarked by Tupper.— A 
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typical case is presented by 1 9, the real crux and the key to the 
solution of this Riddle (9) {wa h^m (><bs f>eawes) si^^an heah 
(ms ) lrvng&6 horda deorast {gif hi unrBdes m ne geswlcaff). As 
it stands, no satisfactory sense can be extracted from the text , an 
emendation must be ventured, and upon it will depend the final 
decision in the issue between ^wine’ and ^ night ^ Trautmann^s 
hearm or heaf Iringe^ is a tempting guess, but does not quite agree 
with horda deorast If by the latter expression we understand, with 
Bright, ^the souP (cf sdwle hord, Beow 2422), or perhaps, ^the 
accumulated good deeds ^ (cf ^onne forlyst he eall his derran good, 
luton he hit eft gelUe, Boet 103, 20 f ), a conjectural change like 
hean gebringe^ might possibly be given a hearing But who would 
dogmatize about such guesses ^ — 14, 2, somod wi^ f>dm scecce The 
assumption of a weak verb soeccan, which would render the inser- 
tion of fremman unnecessary, need not be considered far-fetched. 
As sacan is found by the side of sacu, a weak verb sceccan may have 
been in existence in connection with the noun scecc As scecc is 
used much more rarely than saou, the scanty record of sceccan is 
not particularly surprising — 24, 17, dohtnee does not look like an 
improvement on dolmte If we regard dolwlte as a reference to 
the pains of 'hell (Tupper), the term, presents a fairly acceptable 
contrast to dryhtfolca helm. Does dolwite denote (eternal) pun- 
ishment meted out to a dolscea^a ^ — 25, 13, strong on sprcece is not 
inappropriate with reference to an intoxicated person, if we take 
strong as ^ fierce,^ ^ wild,^ ^ excited ^ — 52, 9: Trautmann is entirely 
right in retaining f^on after cer (instead of changing it into the 
common ponne), since the existence of this form is sufficiently 
established. A note on this point has been added in the Glossary — 
79, 8. The normalization of stondende to stondendyije is' hardly 
called for, as the participle is quite frequently left umnflected. 

The Glossary (pp. 143-201), which is very full, gives evidence of 
much careful work. It includes numerous etymologies. That the 
m has been treated as an independent letter and iS not merged with 
the a, has been noticed with especial satisfaction. The popular way 
of inserting the ce between ad and af is indeed a custom more hon- 
oured in the breach than the observance 

A pleasant surprise is the addition of sixteen facsimile plates 
showing pp. 106 a, 109 b, 122 b, 124 b-130 b of the ms. in reduced 
size. 
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Students of Anglo-Saxon now lia-ve at then service three separate 
editions of the Eiddles published within five years and representing 
three different series of Texts, — and there is room for each one of 
them Trautmann’s edition has been put into shape with a view 
to serve as a basis for seminar exercises It seems well adapted to 
that purpose 

Fe Klaebee. 

Umversity of Minnesota 


A Spanish Grammar fot Beginners By M A. DeVitis Boston 
Allyii and Bacon 1915 

The present great war raging beyond the seas has already caused 
a great number of readjustments in human affairs not the least 
among these is the extraordinary stimulus given to the study of 
Spanish Colleges that two years ago had from fifteen to twenty- 
five students in first year Spanish now enroll in the same classes 
two and three hundred Moreover, any number of high schools are 
introducing Spanish because of local demand, and the classes 
are decidedly popular The sudden breaking off of all commercial 
intercourse between Germany and South America made the United 
States the fitting country to take the place of the former The 
commercial possibilities thus opened create a demand for a prac- 
tical knowledge of Spanish, altho it is a question whether the 
demand is suflBcient to encourage greater interest, or even as much 
as IS now displayed 

To meet this very situation. Professor M A. DeVitis of the St, 
Louis High Schools, has published a grammar that is both practical 
and attractive Altho there have been two or three other excellent 
grammars previously in use, this book has peculiar merit in that 
it IS divided into lessons of the proper length, of proper gradation, 
and yet is sufficiently complete, tho not overburdened as are some of 
its predecessors Of the fifty lessons, ' every seventh is a review, 
makmg forty-three distinct divisions in % treatment of the Various 
parts of grammar A commendable point is the full treatment (in 
seven lessons) of the subjunctive, the greatest stumbling-block for 
the beginner in Spanish: the usage also of the prepositions, por, 
para, a, de, con, is treated in greater detail than is usual 
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The sentences at the end of each lesson illustrate excellently the 
giammar rules of that lesson^ but the suggested conversational 
questions after the exercises far too frequently incorporate the inter- 
rogatives ^veidad^, and ^no es verdad^, allowing the student 
to reply by simply saying si or no and repeatmg the words of the 
teacher This would not be objectionable for the earliest lessons, 
but later it is far too mechanical a revised edition should certainly 
be remedied in this part on which rests one of the principal claims 
of the grammar to being practical It should be noted, however, 
that the questions are merely suggestive and not exhaustive, as 
stated m the preface 

Attractiveness is given the book by some twenty full-page half- 
tones of prominent buildings in Spam and Spanish America, as the 
Alhambra at Granada, the Giralda in Seville, the Cathedral in 
Mexico City, the Plaza Mayo m Buenos Aiies Brief descriptions 
of these m the text give life to the leading as well as illustrate the 
grammatical rules Another worthy point is the placing of a pro- 
v6}hio 01 d%clio popular at the heading of each lesson 

Among other agreeable features of Mr DeVitis’ book is the inclu- 
sion of 119 '' f rases para la close/' immediately after the satisfactory 
introduction, which contains the usual explanations as to pronun- 
ciation, punctuation and capitalizing, and also the writing of the 
review lessons in Spanish, with questions in Spanish based thereon. 

The appendices contain full paradigms of the regular and irre- 
gular verbs, discussions of social and epistolary usages, and a rather 
brief (perhaps too brief) treatment of the augmentatives and dimi- 
nutives In addition, there is a sixteen page appendix explaining 
Spanish commercial terms and illustrated by model business letters 
This latter feature is decidedly a practical one and worthy of the 
claim made for it by the author 

The vocabulary contains primarily words of common, everyday 
usage, the knowledge of which is important also to the person who 
IS studying Spanish simply for the purpose of reading the litera- 
ture A criticism at this point would be that all words listed in 
the individual lesson vocabularies should be included also in the 
general vocabulary at the end of the book, especially if the word is 
repeated in lessons following the vocabulary in which it was first 
introduced. 

In a recent complete study of the grammar with a college class, 
the following mistakes in proof-reading Vere noted 
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P 9 omission of and uncle at end of sentence 18 P 45 Eater 
for Eacer m title of §67. P 51 omission of accent on Este in 
second sentence under (d) P 52 under section {^), a comma 
should be inserted at end of second line, and ‘ a ’ after ‘ or ’ m 
third line P 78* m the vocabulary under el tabaco, ‘estanoo’ 
should be black face type. P 88 m the paradigm for the future 
of hctblar, accent over t instead of e P 119 in the vocabulary the 
reference after parecer should be (§118, e) instead of (§118, ]) 
P 122 algSdon should be algodon, in the vocabulary. P 124 to 
omitted as mfinitive sign in last idiom in §163 P 129 mteres- 
cmtisimas ahovLli 'be ‘mteresantis%ip,as' P 150 was for ts m sen- 
tence 11 P 151 ‘ period for question mark in second illustrative 
sentence under §191 P 153 in vocabulary, arqmtectdmca, a for 
arqmtectwmco, a P 182 . vmtimos for msvtamos m first example 
under (c) P 195 hacienda for hacienda in first sentence under 
(c). P 197 cuesta fox costs. 

As Mr. DeVitis frankly says in his preface, some grammatical 
explanations are stated m terms meant for beginners who may have 
forgotten their English grammar This is unquestionably a justi- 
fiable attitude, altho a recent study of French, or Latin, or of both 
IS generally presupposed in college classes. But three grammatical 
statements seem to lack clearness: § 98 (p. 68) would imply that 
querer, poder, etc , are used only m the imperfect whereas, of course, 
they are given a few pages later with their preterite forms ; p 109, 
“ Ciento agrees in gender with the foUowmg noun ” is not a happy 
expresaon, as the reference is only to usage with plurals, p. 147, 
the first part of § 188 seems to repeat that of § 187. 

(Jut B Snavbly. 

Allegheny College , 


COEEESPON'DENCB 

Two SoxjEOES OE THE Tragicomedm ategonca dej parayso y 
del infierno ^ 

It lies been pointed out elsewhere ^ that the principal sonrce of 
the Tragicomedh is the Auio da Barm do Inferno of Qil Vicente. 
Certain passages in the Spanish play, however, indicate that the 

* The references to the TTagtoomedha are to the edition in Cronan^s TedtTO 
eepami del mglo xn, Madrid, 191^3 those to the Ba/roa are to the edition 
in voh I of Vicente’s Ohrm» Lisbon, 1843. 

^Modern Phtlology^ March, 1916, pp 689-680 
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author was influenced by other writers We shall examine, briefly, 
these passages 

Menendez y Pelayo (in Antologia, vii, clxxxvii) says that the 
Dmlogo entre Mercurw y Caron, of Juan Valdes, influenced the 
author of the Tragicomed%a. It may be worth while to note ^ust 
what that influence is 

In the Barca (pp 216 and 220) and in the Spanish play (11 241- 
247) the nobleman thinks his wife is sad on account of his death 
The devil, in each case, assures him that on the contrary she is 
quite happy, indeed in the Trag%comed%a the nobleman is told that 
his wife IS again at her vicios, en lugar no muy honesto ” (254-5) 
The nobleman in the Barca has a dama quenda who, he thinks, will 
kill herself on account of his death (p. 219), but the devil tells him 

Pois estando tu spirando, 

Se estava ella requebrando 

Com outro de menos preco ( p 220 ) 

We may compare this with the following passage in the Dmlogo — 

A[nuna =*obispo] Una cosa te quiero rogar. que, si viniere por 
aqui una dama muy hermosa que se llama Lucrecia, que la ayas 
por encomendada C [aron] Quien es essa Lucrecia^ A Teniala 
yo en mi casa para mi recreacion, y soy cierto que, como sepa mi 
muerte, luego se matard C Fo tengas desso cuidado, que yo te 
prometo que no le falte otro obispo como tu (Boehmer edition. 
In Rom Studun, yi, 29, 17»22 ) Another priest m the Dmlogo 
had a dama^ he is a sacerdotc of whom Mercurio asks Como, y 
tenias que hazer con mugeres^ A[nima — sacerdote] Algunas 
vezes, vencido de la came, mas procurava de hazerlo muy secreto 
{Dialogo, 52, 11-12) 

Another point of resemblance between the Spanish play and the 
Dmlogo is the following In the Dialogo (16, 19-20) the abogado 
says • Cata que yo era cristiano , y recibi siendo nino el bautismo 
y despues la confirmacion, confessavame ” etc In the Tragicomedia 
(344-5) the fidalgo says 

Cata que soy baptizado, 

Y me llaman don Martin 

And just above (340) 

Christiano soy, que no more 

In both cases the statement is made as an argument against being 
compelled to go to the infierno. This point is not made in the 
Barca 

And agam • the Trag%comed%a (412-635) develops the idea of the 
usurer^s money buying him salvation, which is barely mentioned 
in the Barca (pp- 221-2) . In the Spanish play the usurer says he 
bought, for two reaUs, a papal bull which he had been told would 
assure him entrance into heaven The Barca does not mention the 
bull Valdes, in the Dmlogo, has Mercurio tell of the greed of the 

4 
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cleigy, lie being asked for money when he wished to lecene the 
host, and when he tried to enter another church he was not allowed 
to go m because he had no papal bull, which cost two scales ^ The 
name Oaion in the Tiagicomedm (p ^74) may have been suggested 
by the name m the title of Valdes^ work. The corresponding char- 
acter in the Barca is called simply companheuo do dmho (p 215). 

In addition to the D%alogo the author of our play seems to have 
known the Danza de la Muerte The hoho of the Spanish play, 
speaking to the conegidor and piocurador, as they approach the 
angePs boat, says 

Tiaen muy mucha cagalera, 

\ieneii, segun su manera, 
muy cargados 
de sus culpas y peceados 

Abogado 

Tiaemos, yo te prometo, 

Baldo, Bartholo y Moreto, 

yotros libros acotados (1338-1344) 


The devil in the Danza de la Muerte, stanza xltii, replying to 
the abogado says 

El Cma e el Bartolo e el Coletario 
non VOS hbiaran de mi poder mero 


Although these jurisconsults were known in the fifteenth cen- 
tury,* it IS hardly a coincidence that the same word, ‘ Bartolo,’ 
should occur under similar circumstances in the two somewhat 
similar works Neither the Barca nor the DiMogo contains such 
a passage 


University of Terns 


W S Hbndbis. 


Geobgb Meredith’s Fsb op a Beench Source 

An important incident in Marry Richmond appears to have a 
French source When a midnight meeting of the hero and his 
German princess is interrupted by the latter’s duenna, who rings 
a bell to alarm the household, the scandal, which seemed immi- 
nent, IS prevented by Eichmond Roy’s cleverly setting fire to the 
curtains and thus explaining the presence of all concerned.* Simi- 


»S^ the 8, 17-26. The bull is mentioned in the Dt&logo also by 

the abog^o 16,29 , 18, 21-22, where it does not avail him anything Di^ 

l^logo, 67, 15-22, where a soul in 
Car6n s boat is ordered to throw overboard a bull because the lead seal 
js too lieavy 

*Sm Mod. L^g Notes, April, 1912, p 123, Rom Remew, rat, 416 
Moreto m our text is probably due to the rime 
‘ The OoruhtU Magtmne, 1871, vol x x i t t , pp 414. gio Thi> Wort, nt 
0eorge Meredith, New York, Charles Scribuer^s Sous, 1910, vol x, p 48 
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laily in Leon de Wailly’s Angehca Kaufmann, Sir Francis Shelton, 
after foicing liis way one night into the heroine’s atelier and mak- 
ing love to her with such violence that she is obliged to break the 
window” and call for help, explains his presence by applying a torch 
to the curtains, or, to quote, '^^Anx yeux d’ Angelica immobile de 
stupenr, il saisit un flambeau et met le fen anx rideanx ” ^ 

Meredith was, of course, well acquainted with French literature 
De Wailly’s historical romance, which appeared originally in 1838,^ 
was republished in 1859 Five years later Meredith spent some 
time in Pans Hairy Richmond was composed in 1869 and 1870. 
There was consequently ample opportunity for him to read An- 
gelica Eauffmann before he wrote the scene I have mentioned. 
His taste would pi event his following de Wailly far, but it would 
not hinder his plucking from this sentimental novel so striking 
an incident as the one described There remains the possibility 
that de Wailly, who was primarily a translator and adapter, derived 
the incident from a third work that may also have inspired Mere- 
dith, but such a common source, if it exists, is still to be discovered 
At present we can do no better than to credit de Wailly with the 
invention of this lively episode 

H Cakeington Lanoastee 

Amherst College 


The Ckisis A Sbemon 

Since the time of Nichols and his Literary Anecdotes no copy 
of this pamphlet has been accessible to students of the period; but 
fiom external evidence it has generally been regarded as the work 
of Henry Fielding. An excellent copy has recently been discov- 
ered by F. S. Dickson, Esq, of New York, and thanks to his 
kindness, I have had the opportunity to examine the pamphlet 
It IS a twenty-page octavo and bears this title . 

The Crisis A Sermon, On Revel, XIV, 9, 10, 11. 

Necessary to be preached in all the Churches 
in Englmd, Wales^ and Berwick upon Tweed, at 
or 'before the next General Election Humbly 
inscribed to the Right Reverend the Bench of 
Bishops By a Lover of his Country Yendidit 
hie mro Patriam Virg London Printed for 
A Dodd, without Temple-Bar j E. Nutt, at the Boy- 
al-Ewoh(mge, and H. Chappelle, in Qrosmnor-Street 
MDCCXLI (Price Six-pence ) 

At the outset the writer explains that his text concerns pros- 
titution for hire, and under the first head of his discourse tells 
his readers that he who sells the liberties of his country, of his 

® Edition of 1859, Pans, Hachette, 2 vols, 12 cj, vol i, p 343. 

®Paris, Dupont, 2 vols., 8o. 
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children, or of himself, is guilty of such prostitution Under his 
second head he attempts to dissuade his brethren from making 
this mad bargain; and under his third head he warns them against 
the devilish political party that now stood ready to buy the liberties 
of the people. 

You will now within a iew Bays elect Representatives to serve you in 
the ensuing Parliament In other Words, you are to commit the Care of 
your Liberties, and Properties, the Interest and Safety of yourselves, your 
Wives, and your Children, to Trustees, who will have it actually in then 
power to preserve or betray what ought to be so dear to you ” 

He urges his readers to defeat the work of the Devil by praying to 
God, by appealmg to the Prince, and by choosing honorable rep- 
resentatives. Obviously this is directed against Walpole and his 
crew. 

External evidence as to the authorship of this pamphlet has not 
been lacking 

“This Sermon was written by the late Mr Fielding, Author of Tom 
Jones, &c &e as the printer of it assured me R B” 

The statement is found in a passage on p 446 of vol. 8 of Nichols^ 
Literary Anecdotes (1814), and has led Lawrence of Field- 
ing, p 145) and other biographers of Fielding to believe that this 
lost pamphlet might be his work, but other proof has been lacking 
Unfortunately the identity of ^ E. B.^ is undiscovered and the value 
of the evidence is uncertain 

We may assume, however, that Fielding was capable of writing 
this sermon — ^he kiaew his Bible thoroughly and could write in an 
eloquent sermonizing style, his Apology for the Clergy in the 
Champion affords ample proof of his powers in this direction. 
Knowing that Fielding was an ardent member of the Opposition 
and that he took every means to urge the voters at this crisis to 
avoid the temptation to sell once more into the hands of Walpole 
their own liberties and those of the country, we may be sure that 
Fielding had every reason for writing such a pamphlet 

Concernmg this Mr Dobson writes {Life of Fielding, London, 
1907, p 72). 

“ provided it can be placed before this date [the end of June, 1741], 
he may be credited with a political sermon called the Onm. 

In other words, Mr Dobson is ready to accept the statement found 
m Nichols^ Anecdotes, provided it can be shown that the work ap- 
peared during the period in which Fielding was publishing pam- 
phlets anonymously. As a matter of fact. The Crisis is listed in 
the Gentleman's Magazine (1741) m the ^Eegister of Books ^ for 
April of that year, and is cited m the May issue. The text itself, 
as quoted above, and an announcement in the London Magazine 
for April, furnish further proof that the pamphlet was issued 
shortly before the General Election in April The work may, 
therefore, be Fielding^s. 
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Internal proof of Mr. Dobson’s statement is very difficult to dis- 
cover The pamphlet has Fielding’s customary word-usage — hath, 
doth, etc — except in one instance (p. 7) where we find has, but 
such usage might be expected in a sermon, and we may not accept 
this as conclusive evidence Generally, however, Fielding’s con- 
temporaries preferred the more modern usage, and we may say, 
therefore, that the presence of the older usage creates a presumption 
in favor of the assumption that the work is Fielding’s 
But if the work is his. Fielding has very completely disguised 
his natural style. The sermon lacks his wit and epigrammatic 
force. In fact it is very dull reading hTo one on reading the 
work for the first time would exclaim, Fielding ” It con- 
tains, however, a few vigorous passages which suggest Fielding’s 
style Take, for instance 

he must not only be a Villain, but a Fool too, who makes [sueh 
a bargain] ” 

'^But if there be a Person, the Hardness of whose Heart or Head, will 
receive no Impression 
“ a Torrent of Corruption ” 

Such passages, in view of our external evidence, support in some 
slight degree the general assumption, but imfortunately I have not 
discovered further internal proof ^ 

Gekakd E. Jbnsbn-. 

TJmversvty of Pmnsylvama. 


Milton^s L' Allegro and II Penseroso 

Mr F. M Darnall, writing in the January (1916) number of 
this journal, finds it difficult to account for the fact that Charles 
Diodati has never been mentioned as the possible model for Milton’s 
L' Allegro ” He quotes from the letters of the two friends and 
concludes that these reveal opposite natures that correspond respec- 
tively to the characters portrayed in II Penseroso and U Allegro; 
one studious, serious , the other light-hearted, nature-loving.” Fi- 
nally, he suggests that the Italian titles of the poems may likewise 
be accounted for by the friendship between Milton and Diodati. 

It seems to me not difficult to understand why this suggestion has 
not appeared before I imagine that others may have thought of it, 
but that on further consideration of the evidence they have felt 
that the suggestion does not rest upon solid ground. I believe this 
to be so for several reasons In the first place, as Moody points 
out (Cambridge Milton, p. 23) it is very probable that Milton found 
the suggestion for the contrasting pictures of U Allegro and II Pen- 
ult IS very interesting to note that in three instances the author uses 
have drmk I have never seen this usage in Fielding’s works. 
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seroso m the course of Ins leading at Horton, The idea appears 
clearly enough in certain verses of Burton’s, prefixed to the Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy and entitled The Authors Ahstiact of Melan- 
choly, or A Dialogue lehveen Pleasure or Pam Moody suggests 
that Milton may have been thinking also of a song from Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s play, Nice Valour At any rate the contrast between 
Milton’s two poems is so close to that implied in Bui ton’s veises 
that one need hardly go so far afield as to seek in the character of 
Diodati an extraneous suggestion” for U Allegro Again, that 
the young poet and scholar Milton gave Italian titles to some of 
his poems surely requires no accounting for on the ground of his 
friendship with the Italian youth ” 

But there is a more obvious difficulty still in Mi Darnall’s sug- 
gestion, for to grant it one must grant that Milton had to go beyond 
his own interests and his own personality to seek in Diodati a model 
for L' Allegro Here Mr Damall falls into a time-honored eiror 
He thinks of Milton only as a soul that dwelt apart, and ignores 
the young poet’s wholesomely normal love of youthful color, beauty, 
and animation — ^the U Allegro spirit, in short — ^which glows through 
so many of his Latin elegies to Diodati. To grant that Milton’s 
disposition was more serious than that of Diodati, and that Milton 
himself says so m the sixth Latin elegy, to which Mr, Darnall refers 
— ^is one thing , to overlook the joyous youthfulness of the first, fifth, 
and seventh elegy (Moody, pp 323, 333, 340) is another. Every- 
one remembers the paean to the virgins of Britain in the first elegy, 
the glad welcome to spring in the fifth, and the fine frankness of 
the confession in the seventh 

“ Crowds of girls, with faces like to goddesses, came and went radiantly 
through the walks, the day brightened with a double splendor Surely the 
sun himself stole his beam from their faces I was not stern with myself, 

I did not flee from the gracious spectacle, but let myself be led whereever 
youthful impulse directed Eashly I sent my gaze to meet theirs , I could 
not control my eyes Then by chance I noted one supreme above the others, 
and the light of her eyes was the beginning of my ills * I burned inly 
with love, I was all flame” (Moody’s translation, p 341 ) 

These verses, of course, came a few years before U Allegro and 

II Penseroso; but the year that produced these two poems brought 
also the Sonnet to the Nightingale and the Song to 

The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose 
Hail bounteous May that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire! 

Surely Milton shows m these poems, not to speak of the fourth 
and fifth hooks of Paradise Lost, that he did not need the character 
of Diodati to suggest to him the spirit of U Allegro, 

Anwijsr THAnEE. 


Sarva/rd University, 
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Milton and Thomson 

Professor Saintsbury (A Short H'lstory of English Literature, 
p 569), says of Tliomson^s poetic diction 

But he shared, and rather went beyond, the predilection of that 
sehopl [the Augustan School] for a peculiar stilted ^ poetic diction,^ 
partly founded on the classicalism of Milton, hut largely tempered 
from less genuine sources Nobody, who has the slightest tincture 
of catholic poetic taste, can defend such a phrase as 

See where the winding vale its lavish store 

Irriguous spreads, {Spring , 492 ] 

which IS on a par with the worst fashionable faults of any time 

The obvious implication is that the citation clearly proves that 
portion of Saintsbury’s charge which I have italicized. These 
lines, then, are offered as a flagrant illustration of Thomson’s use 
of a poetic diction tempered from less genuine sources than Mil- 
ton in other words, of pseudo-classic poetic diction In view 
of this charge it is perhaps worth while to compare the line quoted 
by Professor Samtsbury with Paradise Lost, iv, 254 

or the flowery lap 

Of some irnguous valley spread her store 

Obviously Thomson is here follow'ing a no less genuine source 
than Milton himself, and one suspects that Professor Samtsbury, 
like other critics, does not fully realize to how large a degree Thom- 
son’s pseudo-classieism ” is really Miltonism Much the same may 
perhaps be said for a large part of Thomson’s ^^romanticism.” 
An examination of the following passage, often cited as one of 
the most truly romantic” m Thomson, shows it to be full of 
Miltonic imagery. 

To glimmering shades and sympathetic glooms 
Where the dun umbrage o’er the fallen stream 
Eomantic hangs [Spring, 1023 3 

glimmering bowers and glades 

and secret shades 

III Penseroso^ 27 ] 

The shady gloom [Hymn on the Nativity, 77 3 
. dun shades [Qomus, 127 ] 

On summer eves by haunted stream 

[L^Allegro, 130.3 

These parallels are not noted by Zippel m his critical edition of 
the Seasons (Palaestra, Lxvi) They are but two of many illustra- 
tions that might be cited to prove that a very large part of Thom- 
son’s ^^pseudo-classicism” and ^^romanticism” was nothing more 
or less than Miltomsm 

Al-win Thalbb 

Harvard University 
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The Soubces oe Greene's Orlando Furioso 

The opmioD. of scholars concerning the sources of Greene’s Or- 
lando Funoso IS that the dramatist borrowed little more than the 
title of his play and the name of his characters from the great poem 
then at the height of its fame The layman naturally wonders 
why anyone should content himself with a mere handful from a 
kmg’s treasury. What do we actually know about the matter’ 

Eor one thing, we know that practically every situation in 
Greene’s Orlando Furwso has its analogue m Ariosto’s. Thus m the 
play Angelica bnngs war upon her lenient father by choosing from 
“ an embassy of suitors,” as one scholar calls them, the least exalted 
of their number. Count Orlando, who, however, promptly appears 
before the castle of one of -Ihem and after sendmg in a fruitless 
challenge by a sentry storms tiie place and without pausing to take 
part in the massacre of the garrison pursues his rival to the death , 
the other competitors he deals with similarly later. In the poem 
(Canto ix) the Princess Olympia similarly brings war upon an 
equally lenient father by keeping her faith to the young Duke of Zea- 
land despite the representations of an embassy of distinguished men 
who request her hand in behalf of the Bang of Frisia, whereupon 
Orlando, who happens by, appears before the King’s city, and after 
sendmg m a frmtless challmige by a sentry storms the place and 
“ taking no notice of the common herd ” pursues the King to his 
death In the play one of the rejected suitors, the crafty Sacn- 
pant, causes Angelica to be banished, then condemned to death by 
her father, by falsely representmg her as unchastely faithless to 
Orlando, who, however, rescues her, clears her name, and wrings 
confession and life from her accuser. In the poem (Canto rv) 
another scheming aspirant to the hand of another princess attempts 
precisely the same thmg (and mcidentally furnishes Shakespeare 
with the similar episode in Much Ado Aiout Nothmg) ; where- 
upon the knight Emaldo wrings confession and hfe from him, 
havmg first rescued the princess’s maid from rufiBans in a forest 
precisely as Orlando, m the play, rescues Angelica In both play 
and poem Orlando goes mad when he becomes convinced that An- 
gelica IS false to him In both play and poem he recovers m exactly 
three monihs. 

Now Greene was thoroughly familiar with this material when 
between 1588 and 1590 he wrote his play He quotes in the origi- 
nal from Canto xxi in Francesco’s Fortunes and from Canto xxvi 
in The^ Sfarmh Masqueradoj he takes from Canto xxxiv the story 
of Lydia in his Orpharion, he twice alludes to Canto wnr in Alctda; 
he gives us as translated from tiie poem three stanzas in Penelope’s 
We6 

Greene was not only famihar with the poem, he had it fresh in 
memory, if indeed not actually before him, at the time I speak of 
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In his play itself he quotes in the original from Canto xxvii (Act 
II^ Scene i), accurately translates from Canto xv (Act I, Scene i), 
paraphrases the description, in Canto xli^ of Orlando^s helmet, and 
so closely follows the description of Orlando^s attempts at self-deln- 
Sion in Canto xxiii that it amounts to paraphrasing (Act II, 
Scene i) 

All this established, the opinion I am discussing may be re-stated 
as follows Greene took the title of his play, the names of his char- 
acters, and various descriptive details from a famous poem which 
he had thoroughly and freshly in mind, then created situations 
similar to those m the poem without being m any way influenced 
by it in so doing 

My question is. How did he manage it^ Never mind what other 
suggestions contributed. How did this one come to be excluded^ 
If, after I have been readmg Uncle Tom's Calm, a travelled friend 
calls on me and describes the parting of husbands from wives, 
mothers from children, in no matter what slave-mart, shall I recall 
nothing^ And if I set about writing up my friend^s account, 
shall I receive no promptings from what I have read^^ True, that 
account may be so vivid and circumstantial as completely to over- 
shadow Mrs Stowers pages ; or I may deliberately seek to put them 
out of my mind, as indeed some of us often have. But is it com- 
mon sense to presume that this was the case with Greene^ What 
could more powerfully suggest to him the peculiar atmosphere of 
his play than a work which was then "the most famous romance 
poem of Europe^ And why should he deliberately reject sugges- 
tions from it ? If in the sixties someone had written a play entitled 
Uncle Tom's Calin, would he have thought it expedient to exclude 
precisely what his public would be led to expect^ 

ChaeI/Es W Lemmi 

The Umversity of Pi^ttshurgh 


Two Notes on Chaxjobk 

(1) Koeppel,^ commenting on Schick’s suggestion ^ that Chau- 
cer’s " Anelida ” probably refers to the same character of romance 
as the " Analida ” of the Italian poem, L'lntelhgenz (^) a,® and the 
"Alydes” of Froissart’s Bvt dou Bleu Ohevaher, proposes to read 
" Emony ” (=H8emonia, that is, Thessaly) for " Ermony ” There 
is, however, no diflBculty in assuming that Chaucer had in mind 

^Bng. Stud, i, 156-8, cf Tatlock, Dev and Ohron of Chaucer^s WorJcSf 
p 86, note 1 

® Lydgate, Temple of Glass^ ed Sdiick, p cxx, note 

* Of Gaspary, Itah Lvt to the Death of Dante, pp 196-202. 
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Armenia, since the Roman de ThUbes (ca. 1150) already has 
(3871-2) 

• Li tier,«, qui meine la reine, 

Fu fiz Hergart, le rei d’Ermine , 

and this son of the king of Armenia is one of three who are of the 
best of Thebes * We must not forget, too, that Chaucer’s “ Lyeys ” 
(K T 58) was in Lesser Armenia (cf. my papei. The Htstoncal 
Background of Chaucer’s Kmght, p. 229) , see also Skeat {Woils 
of Qeoffiey Chaucer, i, 77 ' 

(2) The “Pryse” of Romance of the Rose 1093 is inteipreted 
by Skeat as “ Friesland ” But did Friesland ever abound in gold? 
It IS probably Phrygia that is meant See Roman de Thebes 6630 . 
Nel donast poi tot Poi de Fnse 

Phrygia suggests Midas, the Paetolus (Lydia was anciently in- 
cluded in Phrygia), and embroidery in gold 

Albert S. Cook. 

Yale University 


Look what 

Log (a) hwcet is used by j$llfric and Wulfstan in the sense of 
whateyer.” I find the same use m The Second Booh of Becoids 
of the Town of Southampton, Long Island, p 31, in the minutes of 
a court held on Sept 1, 1663 : At this said Cort Samuel King 
being held in examination about his deficiency in non payment of 
his due to ye ministry at Southold, it is determined by the Cort that 
look what is due from him, , . his accompt shall bee demanded, 

and if hee refuse to pay it shall then bee levyed by the cun- 
stable^^ 

Albert S Cook, 

Yale University, 


Chauobe's “ Long Castel ” 

Professor Frederick Tapper m his note on Chaucer and Richmond 
{Mod. Lang Notes, xxsj, 250 f ) has partly explained the passage 
which he cites from the Book of the Duchess. He pomts out that it 
is John, Earl of Eichmond, to whom Chaucer alludes in “Johan 
. . . riche hil.” One difBcuHy with the rest of the interpretation 
IS that Professor Tapper introduces Richmond twice- first, as a 
“long castel” and secondly, as a “riche hil.” Furthermore, it 

* Of the king of Persia (ii, *764) , the king of Nubia ( v, 6664) , the duke 
of Syria (6603), etc Boccaccio, it may be noted in passing, mentions 
Armenia m two of the stories of the Deeamerm (n, 7, v, 7), 
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would be surprising to find the wife of John of Gaunt referred to 
as Blanche of Eiehmond, when her proper title was Blanche of 
Lancaster. 

Now, if Chaucer never punned, argument would be rendered fu- 
tile at the outset But he does occasionally indulge in false wit, 
as Professor Tuppei shows In " A long castel with walles whyte,” 
he refers to Blanche of Lancaster The equation of “ whyte” with 
Blanche is admitted “ Long castel ” for “ Lancaster ” is not so 
great a stretch as it might at first jseem to be This is substantiated 
as late as 1607 by a passage in Camden’s Bntannia (ed 1695, eol 
795) “ The Lone [Lune], after it has gone some miles further, 

sees Lancaster on the south side of it, the chief town of this county, 
which the inhabitants call Lancaster, and the Scots, Loncastell, from 
the nver Lon Both its name at this day, and the river under it, in a 
manner prove it to be the Longovwum, where under the Lieutenant 
of Britain (as the Nomtia informs us) a company of the Longo- 
vicanans, who took that name from the place, kept garrison” 
Camden’s footnote to Loncastei adds, “ This is its name m all the 
North part of England ” Mloreovei, the pronunciation of Lan- 
cashwe Camden gives as LonTcorsMre (Britannia, col. 787) The 
pun IS thus rendered obvious enough, for the pronunciation which 
Camden cites is undoubtedly a relic of former days Finally, 
Chaucer in employing references to both John and Blanche com- 
passes a neat balance of constructions, and this on the face of it 
commends the interpretation 

Bryn Ma/wr College HOWARD J EavAGB 


BEIEP MENTION 

The Place-Names of England and Wales By the Eev James 
E Johnston, M A , B D , author of ‘ The Place Names of Scot- 
land ’ (New York, E P Dutton & Co , 1916) An enumeration 
of “the modern books found most useful by the writer” (p 529) 
shows that the present century has already made a liberal contri- 
bution to the extensive bibliography of this subject, which was 
formerly especially exposed to unscientific and untrustworthy 
treatment Mr Johnston’s Place-Names in Scotland (2nd ed., 
1903) gave him a place in the company of the scholars now re- 
claiming this department of investigation from its unfortunate 
estate, and the book now given to the public makes that place wor- 
thily conspicuous His devotion to this study is best inferred from 
his own frankly personal statement He describes himself as bemg 
“ a busy minister workmg absolutely single-handed in a Scottish 
provincial town, with the oversight of a large congregation which 
has had the first claim upon all his time and energy and has always 
received it Why then,” he contmues, “attempt such a task at 
all ? Because it seemed so needful to be done. No proper con- 
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spectus of the whole subject has appealed hitherto, and the writer 
does think that through the gatherings of fully twenty years he has 
been able to do something” However, twenty years inevitably 
yield no slight aggregation of “ brief and occasional visits ” to the 
libraries of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and a visit may even be stolen 
from indulgent parishioners for a longer journey and less hurried 
visit to the Public Library at Ealmouth. And the years increased 
his intimate communication by post with helpful scholars, — Pro- 
fessor Skeat is remembered with special gratitude Mr Johnston’s 
manner of recording details of this character gives to them a sig- 
nificance that IS helpful in the appreciation of his book 
The plan of this book follows that of the volume revised in 
1903 There is an elaborated Introduction of nme chapters (83 
pages), which contams a discussion of the subject that is indispen- 
sable to the full appreciation of the ‘ body ’ of the book ; the latter 
IS, as before, in the form of an alphabetic list, now entitled " Ex- 
planatory List of the Chief Place-Names of England and Wales” 
(441 pages) In the character of these two departments, the simi- 
larity to the former volume is also maintained, but under condi- 
tions of a wider subject and a correspondingly wider view Con- 
tinuance in a career of unflagging industry has increased the 
writer’s ease in handling diversity of material and matured him 
m scholarship His restramt from dogmatism has, happily, not 
been relaxed by increased mastery of historic and linguistic details , 
and altho there is noticeable a growmg confidence in his own judg- 
ments, he has refimed his sense for an unbiassed presentation of all 
accessible data and for a j*ust estimation of the opinions of others 
m the case of more or less unsettled questions Disputed points 
and undetermmed relations between records are numerous, but Mr 
Johnston’s collation of evidence, tho often in highly abridged 
form, will serve admirably as basis for further investigations 
“ The Use and Value of Place-Name Study ” is the title of the 
first chapter of Mr Johnston’s Introduction, and the full appre- 
ciation of his second and third paragraphs will result m the most 
coveted acknowledgment of the value and usefulness of this book 
As a side-light on history (including as a special provmce history 
that IS too early or too obscure for usual treatment), and, secondly, 
as revealmg and illustrating “racial idiosyncracies, 'modes of 
thought, feehng, and taste,” the study of place-names (which is 
very much involved in that of personal names) deserves profound- 
est attention, and Mr Johnston supplies a highly satisfactory in- 
troduction to the various details of the method by which trust- 
worthy prmciples are inferred and conclusions reached No de- 
tails illustrative of either method or result can be given here, altho 
it IS hard to resist the attractiveness of a bit of imcovered history, 
or the entertainment of an overthrow of a ^ popular etymology ’ 
Only this shall be added that the student of the early records of 
England, from Ptolemy ihru Bede, the Chronicle, and Domesday 
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and beyond^ will find much, here to his profit, and that the lin- 
guist will be inclined to collect from this book all the assumed or 
suggested occurrences of Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, and Scandinavian 
words Such lists would be an aid in a methodical classification 
of the modes of thought underlying names, and in the more 
complete definition of the meaning and use of words not in all eases 
well represented in surviving records* Mr Johnston has prepared 
a book for which the scholar and the general reader will be thankful. 

j. w. B. 


Shakespeare Studies by Members of the Department of English 
of the University of Wisconsin to Commemorate the Three-Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Death of William Shakespeare, April 23, 
1616. (Published by the University, Madison, 1916 ) The 
University of Wisconsin’s published contribution to the Shakes- 
peare tercentenary celebration takes the form of eight sonnets 
of Shakespearean form On the Self of William Shakespeare,” 
by W E Leonard, and a round dozen of essays on topics ranging 
from Professor Hubbard’s discussion of the relation between the 
pre- Shakespearean plays Locnne and Sehmus to F W Roe’s 
appreciative sketch, Charles Lamb and Shakespeare ” It is an 
attractive volume, comprising Shakespearean studies of such differ- 
ent kinds that it can hardly be safely neglected by students either 
of Shakespeare or of English dramatic criticism in general 

At least three of the papers will appeal to the minute student of 
sixteenth century poetry by their offering of new material Such 
is Professor Hubbard’s collection of evidence proving the priority 
of Locnne to Selimus and establishing the date, ca 1591, for the 
earlier play The arguments given will doubtless be accepted as 
convmcing and as considerably more complete than any that have 
hitherto been advanced Regarding the authorship of the two plays 
Professor Hubbard is wisely agnostic, but he appears to do rather 
less than justice to the theory of Greene’s concern in Selimus m his 
sentence ' Grosart has tried to prove it to be the work of Greene, 
but his conclusion has not been generally accepted ” The present 
writer is inclined to sympathize with the attitude expressed, but it 
IS hardly fair to make no mention of H. Gilbert’s thesis, 
Greene’s ^ Selimus’” (Kiel, 1899), which adds very materially to 
Grosart’s arguments 

Professor Karl Young prints some hitherto unpublished matter 
regarding the Gager-Eamolds controversy over the Oxford Latin 
plays of 1592, supplementing Dr Boas’s treatment in his recent 
University Drama in the Tudor Age It is a pity that limitation of 
space prevented the printing of Gager’s fine letter in extenso 
Perhaps, since Professor Young has a copy of the Corpus manu- 
script, he will take another occasion to do so, thus making all the 
documents in the ease finally accessible New material is also 
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oSeied m Professor Neil Dodge's paper on '' An Obsolete Eliza- 
bethan Mode of Ehyming,'^ apparently a iipened fuiit of Pro- 
fessor Dodgers Spenserian studies. The history of the imperfect 
rime, as in ^heeling — traveling/ ^confusion — mansion/ is traced 
carefully through the sixteenth centuiy, though with no definite 
conclusion regarding its mxson d'etre In some of the many 
instances cited it is evidently merely an eye-rime, but in others it 
seems possible to legard it as a peifect rune, due to the tendency to 
introduce hexameter lines for intentional effect in a pentameter 
setting 

More general questions are attacked in Shakespeare’s Pathos/’ 
by J P. A Pyre, “ Some Principles of Shakespeare Staging/’ bv 
T H Dickinson, and The Function of the Songs in Shakespeare’s 
Plays,” by J E Moore In the light of what is now inferred con- 
cemmg the use of song in plays acted by the boys’ companies, one 
feels that Mr Moore goes beyond his ciitieal right in his reiterated 
statement ^^that until 1600 there was (outside Shakespeare) little 
or no functional use of the song, in the plays that have come down 
to us”, that ^^it was Shakespeare’s unique achievement to emplo 3 ^ 
the interspersed lyrics, hitherto superfluous or altogether irielevant 
in Elizabethan drama, to advance the action and that 

Shakespeare was virtually the first Elizabethan dramatist to 
make systematic employment of the song for dramatic purposes ” 
Among the most interesting papers are Professor Beatty’s on the 
use of sonnets and sonnet-like passages in the plays written before 
1609 and a new treatment of ^^The Collaboration of Beaumont. 
Fletcher, and Massinger,” by Louis Wann. 

T. B 


Unpublished letters of Lord Byron, often of considerable interest, 
continue to turn up Quanteh’s Catalogue for June, 1916 (No 
344:) offers one, dated December 12, 1821, that completes the record 
of an incident in the life at Pisa It will be remembered that, the 
rumor— false, as it later appeared— having ‘reached them that at 
Lucca a priest had been condemned to death for sacrilege, Byron 
and Shelley exerted themselves to obtain a commutation of the pen- 
alty, Byron appealed to John Taafe, as one with whom the au- 
thorities were acquainted, to go to Lucca to see what could be done 
I will and would do anything,” he writes, either by money or 
guarantee or otherwise ” Taafe’s reply, consenting to go, was sent 
by Byron to Moore and may be found in Moore’s Life of Byron and 
m Prothero’s edition of the Letters and Journals (v, 495 f ), It 
is Byron’s appeal to Taafe, apparently the only letter extant to this 
correspondent that is now for sale. The portion quoted, besides 
the sentence above, helps to make clear the attitude of Byron to- 
wards the Italian authorities: "‘As to the Government I appeal to 
the whole of my conduct since I cahie here to prove whether I med- 
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die or make with their polities — I defy them to inisinteipret my 
motive — and as to leaving their states — I am a Citizen of the 
World — content wlieie I am. now — ^but able to find a country else- 
where SCO. 


The primary value and interest of Professor C E Vaughan’s 
edition of The PoUUcal Wnt'ings of Rousseau (Cambridge, The 
University Press, 1915, 2 vols ) lie in a different field from that of 
letters, but fiom the point of view of literature it requires mention 
The collection includes all the obvious things and in addition there- 
to passages from Rmile and from Rousseau’s Correspondence that 
shed light on his political theories The exclusion of the Discours 
sxo les Sciences et les Aits is to be regretted Vaughan’s explana- 
tion of this IS that it has no more than an indirect bearing upon 
political action ” Yet its close association with the second Dis- 
couise V as a leason for its inclusion , and in the two Responses there 
IS moie than a germ of the political theory of the Discours sur 
Vlnegalite About twenty-five pages of new matter, chiefly from 
the Aiss at Neuchatel and for the most part mere variants and first 
drafts of published works, are published Of this material by 
far the most important, though its connection with Rousseau’s 
political wiitmgs is not obvious, is the group of autobiographical 
fiagments gathered together in an Appendix It is not clear why 
some of these, already published by Grand^ean, Schinz, and other 
scholars, are leprmted here. The editor has subjected liis text 
throughout to the most minute examination m the effort to estab- 
lish a definitive edition In this field his finest achievement is his 
rearrangement of the important fragment, ^^L’Etat de Guerre,” 
the sheets of the ms of which were found to be out of order As 
thus rearranged the course of Rousseau’s argument seems consider- 
ably more logical than as it develops in the editions of Dreyfus- 
Brisac and Wmdenberger. The antiquities of the subject have 
necessarily been subordinated to the study of the content of the 
writings , but one regrets the absence of an adequate bibliography 
For the masterly introduction, though one may feel that it is at 
times too generous to Rousseau, there can only be praise. It is 
occupied with the mam theme of differentiating and contrasting the 
two intertwining but never wholly joined strands in Rousseau’s 
political philosophy the abstract individualism inherited from 
Locke and the practical collectivism derived from Montesquieu 
This is not the place to examine this introduction at length Nor 
IS it possible to do more than note the fact that these volumes are 
destined to have an important part in that rehabilitation of Rous- 
seau in English political thought which, beginning with Bosan- 
quet’s studies nearly twenty years ago, has by no means yet run its 
course An " Epilogue,” written since the beginning of the War, 
contrasts the Roussellian and Eichtean idea of the State with no 
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attempt to conceal tlie application of the contrast to modem Ger- 
many An Appendix contains part of a lecture, of a rather “ popu- 
lar ” character a little out of place m these volumes, on “ Eousseau 
and his enemies” m which the results of Mrs Macdonald’s re- 
searches, published a decade ago and familiar to all students, are 
presented and with certain reservations adopted The proof-reading 
—a matter of difficulty in these times and when dealmg with a 
foreign language — seems, after several tests, to be excellent, the 
appearance of the volumes is altogether admirable 

s. 0. c 


Oskar Walzel hat eben einen Vortrag uber Die kunstlensche 
Form des Dichtioerhs (Berlin, E S Mittler & Sohn, 1916) 
verofEentlieht und damit em Problem ausfuhrlieher erortert, dem 
er letzthm schon of ter nachgegangen ist. In der Schrift Leben 
und Dichten (1912 bei H. Haessel, Leipzig, erschienen) versuchte 
er dem Eatsel des lynsehen SchafEens beizukommen, und zwar 
hauptsachlich an der Hand der Lyrik von Modernsten wie Hof- 
mannsthal, George, Eilke — Die Jahrhundertbetrachtung Richard 
Wagner in seinei Zeit (Munchen, Georg Muller und Eentsch, 
1913), eins der allerbedeutendsten Bucher anlasslich Wagners 
hundertstem Geburtstag und eine der geistvollsten und anregend- 
sten Studien Walzels, geht (S. 49 fE) sehr femsmnig auf das 
Problem der Eorm m der Literatur und Musik ein Von hier aus 
versteht man Walzels Programmschrift von 1916 erst richtig 
Immer gilt es ihm in der einen oder anderen Art “ die kunstler- 
ische Eorm von Dichtungen mit dem Werkzeug zu packen, das von 
Musik und bildender Kunst geliefert wird,” — ^also kein “vages 
A-sthetisieren,” sondern der Versuch einer wissenschaftlichen 
Ergrundung der dichterischen Architektonik und Omamentik, 
und zwar diesmal hauptsachlich in der Ep± von Jean Paul, Erey- 
tag, Eontane, Clara Viebig, und besonders von Eicarda Huch 
Wir erhalten auf etwa 40 Seiten eine kurze Zusammenfassung 
versehiedener Einzelstudien Walzels, die zum Schluss semer Sehnft 
fur den weiter Eorschenden aufgezahlt werden Oskar Walzel 
fusst emerseits auf den Werken Diltheys und andererseits auf den 
rhythmisehen-melodisehen Studien von Sievers, Saran, Carl Stein- 
weg, und Eutz, doch smd hier wie bei seinen anderen Schriften, z 
B uber die Eomantik, Ibsen, Hebbel, Eichard Wagner, die tiefe 
philosophische Durehdringung und der feme asthetische Sinn ganz 
sein eigen. Ich kann denn auch diese wie alle anderen Schriften 
Walzels, die voll von wertroUen Anregungen und Anleitongen smd. 
nicht besser empfehlen als mit Walzels eigenen Worten. “Mein 
Ziel ist Starfcung des kunstlenschen Gefuhls bei den Aufneh- 
menden, Erziehung zu vertieftem Kunstyerstandnis, ist vor allfitn 
aber auch Selbstbesmnung bei der Betraehtung dichtenscher Kunst- 
werke ” -no 
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DIE DEUTSOEEN 8AGEN DEE BEUDEE GEIMM ALS 
BALLADENQTJBLLE 

Es bieten sxeli melirere Moglichkeiten die Ballad eii, welclie Sa- 
genmaterial beliandehi, emziiteilen Man mochte gem die Geiiauig- 
keit der Anlebnung an den Text dei Briider Grimm znr Basis 
niacheii abei wii ‘'tossen dann anf die Schwieiigkeit, dass man niir 
in den alleiMonigsten Fallen positiv Gebranch dei Gnmmsclien 
Sagen feststellen kann Die nieisten Diehter, die diesen Stoff 
\ornalimen, waxen nnbedentend nnd Angaben nber einzelne 
Gedichte felilcii ]n Lebensabriss nnd Brief en, sofern diese uber- 
haupt gedruekt Yorliegen xilso kann man sicli mix an das 
Erseheiniingsjalu lialten eine ehronologische Einteilnng ware 
eloen so nnbefriedigend. IJnd da bleibt nns nin die Anoi’dnnng 
naeli Sagenstoffen, wobei man sich aneh an die Devisclien Saqen 
der Brudei Gnmm halten kann, obgleich diese, was die ortlichen 
nnd histonsclien Eubnken betrifft, nicht mimer konseqnent vei- 
teilt Sind 

Eimge Balladen sind bemahe wortlieh den Deutschen Sage?i 
iiaeherzahlt nnd smd weiter nichts als eine Yersifizierung der 
betreffenden Prosasage (Vgl besonders Kopisch) Andere Dichter 
haben den Stoff tren wiedeigegeben abei iii wirklicli balladeske 
Form emgekleidet ‘Wiedeinm andere begnugten sieli den Kern der 
Sage beiznbehalten nnd inalteii dann das Bild nach ilirem Beheben 
aus (wie z B Annette v Dioste-Hnlshoff in Der Spintus FamiU 
mris de^ Eosstavscliers ) Bine Tierte Grnppe von Balladen behan- 
delt zwar dieselben Sagen, die sich bei den Brndern Gnmni finden, 
aber da keine bestimmte Anssage vorhanden ist, wird es mfolge der 

I 

^Die Anregung zu diesem Anfsatze verdanke lek Herrn Pxofessor Schnei- 
der in Berlin 
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allgememen Verbreitung der Stoffe mimoglich festzustellen, ob der 
b^etreffende Dicliter aus Grimm schopfte oder niclit Endlieh finden 
wir noch Balladen, denen Motne zii Giunde licgen, die alle in den 
Deutschen Sagen vorkommen, die aber hier neii znsammcngestellt 
Sind Bs Sind dieser eine Unmenge nnd es lohiite sicli kaum die 
einzelnen Balladen aufzuzahlen Da die meisten Diehtei, die sicli 
fur diesen Balladenstofl interessierten^ von geniiger, ^a von gering- 
ster Bedeutnng sind^ hatte es kemen Wert das Verzeiclmis in 
iinabsehbare Lange hinansznziehen 
Als die Binder Grimm in den Jaliien 1816 nnd 1818 ihre 
Deutschen Sagen heransgaben, waren sie von dem Wnnsche beseelt, 
dass diese nikraftigen Piodnkte des dentschen Yolksgeistes von 
ihren Laiidsgenossen anfgenommen werdeii mocliten nnd dass 
dadnrch die Liebe zur heimatlichen Scholle, die Liebe znm Tater- 
lande gestarkt wnrde Wenn anch die Deutsclien Sagen nicht die- 
selbe Beliebtlieit genossen wie die Mai client so wirkten sie^docb 
befrnchtend anf die ganze Literatnr des nennzehnten Jahrhimderts 
Und wo ihr Einfinss kein direkter war, liegt dock in den endlosen 
Sagensammlnngen, die dnrch dieses Buch angeregt warden, eine 
mittelbare Einwirknng vor 

Ein gnter Teil der Sagen war natnilich schon altbekanntes 
Gemeingnt nnd war anch im achtzehnten Jahrhnndert brocken- 
weise ausgenntzt worden Andere Sagen, wie die vom Brennbergei , 
waren bekannt dnreh Des Knalen Wunderlioin (1806-8) Aber es 
war der Grimmschen Sammlimg vorbehalten den ersten nmfassen- 
den Blick uber den gesammten Sagenschatz zn bieten,® nnd die 
Folgen blieben anch nicht ans Sofort liessen sich Dichterstimmen 
horen, die in ihren eigenen Tonen nnd Weisen die alte Marehen- 
nnd Sagenwelt wieder zn beleben snchten Lyrik, Epos nnd Drama 
Sind alle vertreten Da aber anf die Deutschen Sagen in den 30er, 
40er nnd 50er Jahren eine solche Unmasse von Sagensammlnngen 
folgte, ist meistenteils der Hinweis anf eine bestimmte Qnelle eine 
schwienge Sache, nm so mehr da d.ie Dichter zweifelsohne mit 

® Der zweite Abdruck erschien erst nach funfzxg Jabren, 1865 

®Die Scbnften des Johann Pratorms (Ende des 17 Jahrhnnderts ) bieten 
mehr Material als sonst irgend ein Buch vor dem 19 Jh Das nachste 
Bueh von Bedeutnng war der Band Volhssagew von Otmar (1800) In den 
folgenden Jahren erschienen nur zwei Werke von Belang fur die deutsche 
Voikssage die Sanmlung von Busching (1812) und die von Oottschalk 
(1814) 
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vielen der Sagen schon von der Heimat her bekannt waren Beson- 
ders bei den ortlichen Sagen muss man vorsichtig gehen, denn diese 
Motive smd an keine Gegend gebunden nnd tanchen nnter den 
verschiedensten Umstanden nnd Pormen anf Bei den geschicht- 
lichen Sagen hat man es leichter, abgesehen von solchen wie die von 
Barbarossa, die ohnehm uberall bekannt war, denn sie werdeii 
meistens diirch die Quelle, die oft einzig dasteht, bestimmt and 
erseheinen niir in der einen von Grimm wiedergegebenen Form 
Einzelne Ziige solcher Sagen smd aber an verschiedenen Stellen zii 
hnden, z B dei zuruckkehrende Graf, der beim Hoehzeitsmahl 
seiner Gattin sieh dnrch emeu in den Becher geworfenen Emg zn 
eikennen gibt In solchen Fallen kann sich der Dichter an eine 
andere Quelle gehalten haben oder er hat aus eigener Erfindung 
geschopft ^ 

In der folgenden Darstellung werde leh much mogliehst an die 
Grimmsche Klassifizierung halten, wenn auch die Grenzen zwischen 
clen Abteilnngen ^^ortlich^^ nnd “ geschichtlich fliessend smd 
IJnter den Ortssagen smd viele, die fuglich auch als geschichtlich 
bezeichnet werden konnten, wie Dei MauseUirm bei Bingen, Der 
Dombau zv Bamberg, u a m Ferner smd viele der Sagen von 
"Vixen, Zwergen, Eiesen u s w keine eigentlichen Ortssagen, weil 
der Ort nicht wesentlich ist, nui em Zug oder Motiv, wie zB 
De} Tanz mit dem Wassermami Da ist der Tanz mit den Nixen 
die Hauptsache und es ist ganz gleichgultig, ob das von Laibach 
odei Tubingen erzahlt wird. IJnter Ortssage verstehe ich eine 
Sage, deren Zweck es ist irgend eine wnnderliche Naturerschemung 
zu erklaren oder die Bntstehung ernes Gebaudes oder die Grundung 
einer Stadt zu erzahlen Demnach ware die Sage vom Eammels- 
berg (Grimm Uo 475)® eine Ortssage, nicht wie die Bruder Grimm 
es wollen, eine geschichtliche, well es ihr Zweck ist Etymologieen 
der Namen Eammelsberg und Goslar aufzustellen Geschichtliche 
Sagen konnen manchmal ortlich werden, indem eine geschichtliche 
Figur in eine rein ortliche Sage emgeflochten wird um die Ans- 
fuhrungen wahrschemhcher zu machen Doch kann man in sol- 
chen Fallen die Gattungen leieht unterscheiden, z B Der Heilige 
Wmfried (No 181) 

* Umgestaltung der Sage haben wir bei Justinus Kerner Qrdf OUertus 
von Calw 

® Die 'Sagen werden hier nach der dntten, von Hermann Grimm besorgten 
Ausgabe (Berlin, 1891) zitiert 
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Von den gewonnenen Gesichtspniiktcn ans piufen vrn niui dio 
Balladendiehtung anf dem Gebiet dei Sage Eh liebeii sich z^vei 
Typen sehaif von eiiiander ab die leiohte, duftige Ellen ballade und 
die mit einem tragisclien Ansgang Benzinann mcuit, dabb ,iene m 
ilirer gesohmeidigeii Grazie^’ ein ‘‘ maikantes Gegenstiiek ziii 
liarteii nnd -stolzen^ heroisclieii Ballade bilde Trotzdem haben 
wir niir eine geimge Anzalil Balladeii aiifzmveiben, die das liistige 
Geisterleben verlieriliehen Ivopiseh wandte sicli mit besondciei 
Vorliebe diesen Sagen zu^ \iclleielit well sie ihni Gelegenheit boten, 
die bei ihm so beliebten Woitspielereien, nut deueii ei m so gia- 
zioser Weise die Elfentaiize schildeite, anzuwenden 

Der Aiiszug der Zweige;, dei iiiigefahr gleiclibedeiitend mil doni 
Schwmden desgoldeneii'Zeitalteis ist, wird anf veiscluedene'Weiseii 
erklart Einmal ist es, well die Banern ihiieii omen bosen Stieich 
gespielt nnd sie von einem Aste lieinnteigesagt liabeii (August 
Ivopiscli, Die Zweige auf dem Baum , Giinmi No 148) Em andei- 
mal strenen v^ie Erbaen ant die Stufen, so dasb die liilfioiclien Hem- 
zelmannchen ansgleiten (Kopiseli, Die Tleinzehnaniiclien) j odei 
das Landvolk stient Asche niiter die Iviischbanine, auf dass die 
diebiselien Zweige ilire Gansefusse veiraten (Giinim No. 150 ) 
Das kleine Volk zielit daim nut Sack nnd Pack ans, genohnluh in 
gemieteten Wagen nber die Brueke oder bie nberschrciten den Flnss 
nuttelst einer Fahre Aber es gelit immer iiber omen Flnss ziiin 
Land limans Der Fahrmaim eilangt hierbei Eeichtnm, well jedei 
Zwerg beini Ubergange em Geldstiick in einen giosseii iidoneu 
Topf wirft Sie sind natnrhch dnrcli ilire Tarnkappen nnsiclitbar 
gemacht nnd man liort nnr das Oetnppel der tausenden klemen 
Fusse (Kopiseh^ Des Icleinen Yolkes Uhei faints, Giinuii No 153 ) 

Oft erwiesen sicli die Zwerge als lulfreich nnd wenii die Dorf- 
bewohner bei emer Festliclikeit Tisebgerate benbtigten, wandten sic 
sich an das Bergvolk Die klemen Manner waren zAifrieden, wenn 
man ihnen als Lolin etwas von deii Festspeisen lunstellte (Grimm, 
Die Zweige lei Dardeslieim) Doeh waren sie iixcht immei bo harm- 
los nnd spielten oft erne neckisclie Rolle. So kamen sio einmal 
imsicMbar nach Pinneberg anf erne Hochzeit, wo sie sich daim zn 
den Gasten setzten und die Scbnsseln leerten Erst als ihrer emer 
seme Tarnkappe verlor, kam das Wnnder der verscliwmdenclen 
Speisen an den Tag nnd man zwang das kleine Volk von semen 

*Haiia Benzmaim JOte J>mUdhe Ballade^ S xVii 
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ans:eliaiiften Schatzen eine Masse herbeiziisehleppen (Kopisch 
Die Zwe) qein Pinnebeig) Einc Zwergenhoclizeit schildeit Goethe 
m cler ainmitigeu Ballade Hoclizeitshed (Grimm, No 31). 

Die Z^\erge spielen also olt die Eolle ernes Neckgeistes/ die aber 
raeistons \om Ivobold odoi Hansgeist uberiiommen ^nrd Ejne ^ede 
Gegend hat ihre Sage ^on emem Hausgeist, der lange tatig ist 
iind dann \ erschwmdet, erne Magd ihre Neiigierde nicht 

1 anger bezwingen kami nnd daratif besteht, ilm zu, sehen Diese 
Hansgeistei eischeiiien imter rjen vei'schiedeiisten Namen Im 
Schlosse Kalenberg liauste einer, der als Stiefel bekannt war, wegen 
eines machtigen Stiefels, den er trng (Kopisch, SUefel^ Grimm 
No 78) Audi sonst halten sicli die Kobolde mit Yprliebe in 
Sehlo«!sern anf Im Schlosse zii Flugelaii befand sich einer, Klop- 
fci genannt, der immer beieit wai den Menschen einen Gef alien zii 
tun (Kopisch, KJopfei , Grimm No. 77) Von Hntchen, dei am 
Hole des Bischofs Bernhard you HildcsheiQi wohnte, erzahlt man 
sicli Yielerlei Der ansfiihrhchen Ziisanimenstellung in den Deul-' 
sdien Sagen entnahm Kopisch zwei Anekdoten mid bearbeitete sie 
m Iluiclien^ nnd Hutchens Einglein Ein andeier hiess Ekerken 
nnd tiieb im Herzogtnm Kleve giossen Unfng (Kopisch, Ehe^keUj 
Grimm, No 79) Dieser war em reiner Neckgeist, der dem Wan- 
derer gern einen Schabernack spielte 

Die Sagen lom Kobold schielen anch nach einer anderen, Seite 
bin nnd kommen soniit in Veibindnng mit den Tenfelsgeschichten 
Das Sind die Sagen Yom Drachen (Drak) nnd dem Heeketaler 
Hierher gehort eine Ballade von Kopisch, die nicht anf Grimm 
zninck geht, Der Bausdraclie^ Wii reichen also zn den Eamiliai- 
geistern heran, die in den verschiedensten Eormen erscheineii nnd 
im spintus familmtis gipfelin De) Epmfus Fam%li(ins des Ross- 
taiischers, von Annette y Droste-Hulshoff, ist eigentlich episch, 
aber wegen lines balladesken Charakteis kanp man diese Dichtnng 
liierhei rechnen Nach ihrer eigenen Anssage hat 'Annette von 
Droste das Material den Deuischen Sugen eiitiiommen ® Aber sie 

’ Es erscheinen auclx die Moosleute im dunklen Eiehtenwalde, als Neck- 
geister (Kopisch, Zeitelmoos^ Grimm, No 40 ) 

^Die Ballade 0 F Meyers, Fingerhutchen, stammt aus einem ganz an- 
dercn Kreisc inid geht zuruek anf em insches Elfenmarchen m Grimms 
Sammlung 

® “ Ich habe soeben ein grosseres Gedicht beendigt von ohiigefahr 600 
bis 700 Versen, Der Familians des BossimwcIierSf sieben Abteil- 
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hat den Stoff so kunstlensch bearbeitet, dass man das Werk ohne 
Zaudern die beste Ballade dieser Gattnng nennen kanii Die wahn- 
siniiige Furcht^ die den verdammten Menschen lastlos von Ort zu 
Ort ^agt, bis zn der wnehtigen Steigerung^, wo er den letzten \ei- 
zweifelten Versuch macht, den Damon loszuwerden, nm dann als 
Bettler aber mit dem seligen Bewusstsem seiner Rettung in die 
Welt hinansznziehen, ist mit seltener Kraft dargestellt Und das 
Gefuhl der Hilflosigkeit gegennber dem Galgenmannchen, das sich 
m schanerlich neselnden Versen offenbart, durchdnngt das ganze 
Gedicht und man kann die bedruckende Vorahnung emer sehreck- 
hchen Katastrophe nicht abwerfen Das Epische, das Eomantische, 
das Heroische, — alles ist da 

Seen und Teiche waren immer ungeheure Stellen und wir finden 
m ;|eder Ecke und Kante des Deutschen Reiches Seen, die ihren 
Sagenkreis haben Zu den bexuhmtesten gehort der Mummelsee 
im Schwarz wald. Die Bruder Giimm schopften ihr Sagenmaterial 
aus Grimmelshausen Hier ist die Rede von Wasscrmannlein-und 
fraulein, die im See wohnen, den Bauersleuten manchen Schaber- 
nack spielen und auch oft bosartig handeln In einer zweiten 
Sammlung^^ von Sagen uber den Mummelsee verliebt sich auch 
eine Wasserfrau in einen Bauerssohn Hier findet man die Spuren 
von einem zweiten Zyklus Der See soil namlich die Statte ernes 
versunkenen Nonnenklosters sem, dessen ehemalige Insassen immer 
noch als Seeweiblein spuken 

Eine der besten Balladen, die den Mummelsee zum Gegenstand 
haben, ist Morikes, Qe%ster am Mummelsee Ob sie erne freie 
Nachdichtung der obenerwahnten Sage ist oder ob Morike aus einer 
anderen Quelle schopfte, ist kaum festzustellen. Allenfalls weicht 
die Fabel ziemlich weit von der Gnmmschen Darstellung ab 
Geschildert wird das mittemachtige Begrabnis des Zauberkonigs 
(der Prinz bei Grimmelshausen^) im Geleite der Mummelseegeis- 
ter Der See tut sich auf und erne Treppe kommt zum Vorscliein, 
worauf sie in die Tiefe hmabsteigen, um spater wieder aus dem 

imgen, erne Gnmmsche Sage zum Orunde” (An Levm Seliucking, den 
27 Dez, 1842) 

Deutsche Sagen, No 50 

^ S%mplwis8%mus, Buch v, Kapitel 10 ff 

“ Grimm, Anmerkung zu No 59 

»In Mc^er Noltm, 3 Auflage, Stuttgart, 1890, i, 190 Die Ballade ent- 
stand 1828, und ersckien zuerst in der Dammisettung, 1829, No. 3, <8 9 f 
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Wasser emporziitauchen Das Gedicht ist vielleicht eine Eeminis- 
zenz ans den Tnbmger Universitats^ahren Din em paar Jahre 
spater erschien die Dichtung von Wilhelm Hertz, Der Jagei am 
Mummelsee (1852) Hier seheint der Stoff aiich fremd zu sein, 
obwohl das Motiv von der Liebe znr Wasserfran bei Grimm nnd 
sonst hanfig in den Wassermannsgesehichten gegeben ist Hiei 
aber wird em Jager seineni Sehatz nntreu, als er nachts eine Was- 
serfrau aus dem Mummelsee auftanehen sieht Trotz der Nixe 
Mahniing drangt er auf einen Enss, holt sieh natnrlich den Tod 
nnd stirbt m den Armen seiner Geliebten, wahrend das hohnische 
Gelachter der Wasserfran dureh die Hacht hallt Als Poesie stelit 
das Gedicht hinter Morike znruck aber znr Ballade hat es die 
Spannnng nnd Steigernng znm tragischen Sehlnss, die Morikes 
Gedicht fehleii 

Sichei hat Ivopisch die Deutschen Sagen als Qnelle benntzt in 
der Ballade, Der Jager am Mummelsee Em Jager zieht am See 
cntlang nnd lanert anf Wild, als er emen Wassermann gewahrt, der 
am Dfer einon Hanfen Geld zahlt Geschwind legt er an nnd 
schiesst anf das Mannchen, das unversehrt ms Wasser springt Die 
Folge 3 st nicht tragisch wie in der Vorlage, wie denn anch Kopisch 
alle die Marchen m einem spielenden, neekischen Ton bearbeitet 
Das Mannlem rnft ihin zn, da er sich das Geld mit Gewalt habe 
aneignen wollen, solle er znr Strafe bentelos heimziehen 

Anf eigene Brfindnng bernht Schnezlers Mummelseeraclie Bin 
Wilderer, der den Forster erschossen hat, will die Leiche im See 
bergen Doeh der See dnldet nicht, dass man emen Stein hinein 
wirft, geschweige denn erne Leiche Der Morder bleibt im 
Gestrnpp hangen nnd die Wasser wallen anf nnd verschlmgen ihn 
Das andere Erzengnis desselben Dichters, Am Mummelsee, ist eher 
em Stimmnngsbild als eine Ballade 

Die IsTeckgeister halten sich gern im Wasser anf nnd fallen mit 
den Nixen znsammen Der Wassergeist Schlitzohrchen (Grimm 
Fo 63) ist bosartig nnd ertrankt oft den vornbergehenden Wan- 
derer Kopisch fasst ihn als harmlos anf, em Geist, der nnr bose 
Bnben, die seiner spotten, straft Wir nnd Bruder Nickel von 
Kopisch gehoren anch hierher N%x ist ein Spottlied ahnlich wie 

^*Auch sonst smd die Bewohner der Seen nnd Teiche besorgt nm ihre 
Wasserhexmat und suehen sie gegcn Eindringlinge zn schutzen Vgl 
Grimm, Fo 55 nnd Miekiewicz, in semen Balladen vom Switezsee 
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d'le Vers^ in Sclilitzoliiclien niid die ei^te Strophe finclct sieh sehon 
bei Grimm (i!so 61) Bnidei Nickel { Grimm, No 55) ist clei 
Bewohner cines Sees aiif liugen, dei eb iiicht znlasst, dasb nian da 
lischt odei im Kahne faint 

Im Griinde genommen smd abei die AVasscrgeistei fcnidlich sie 
bimgen die Meiisehen um mid zielien den alinimgslosen Waiideiei 
liiiiab ms Wassei Manclimal siieht der Wasseimann seme Opfei 
mi Doife aiif mid lockt sie ziim Eande des Wassei s, iio ei Gewalt 
nbei sie bat Zii diesem Zweeke gesellt oi sieli zu den Tanzein 
bci den Doiifesthcbkeiten, tanzt aiich mit einoni Madcben (Giimm, 
No 51) mid brmgt sie mit List zmii See DiebC Sage ist von 
Keiner beliandelt worden Ei \ersetzt die Szene iiacli Tubingen 
und Mart die Erzabluiig in lolkstumlicber Weise m Dialog mit 
liaiifigem Paiallelismus axis. Auch gegen line eigenen Kmdei smd 
die Wasseigeister grausam, wie zB iii dci Sage \om Miimmelsoe 
Die Wassei fiaulein smd den pmgeii Dorfburschoii hold und 
nioehten sie gem scliutzeii loi dem eibarmungsloseii Wasseimann 
Audi lerheben sie sidi oft in emeu Steibliclien und tauzen uiitei 
der Doiflinde mit ilnii, me \oni Mummelsee und dem Doiigessec 
in Hessen erzahlt wird (Grimm No 58) Oline die Sage oitlieb zu 
beziehen, bat sie Gottfried Kmkel m der Ballade, Der jS%ienfei(h, 
behandelt Eine liebhehe Nixe nnsdit sich unter die tanzenden 
Dorfbewohner und verliebt sicb derraassen in ilnen Partner, dass 
sie bis nadi Mitternaeht bleibt Als sie gewalii wird, dass der 
Moigen scboii grauen vill, lauft sie sehnell zuni See und sprmgt 
liiiiem Nacb einer Weile steigt eim Bliitstrabl ui die Holie, ein 
Zeielien, dass ilire Verwandten sie wegen lines langen Ausbleibens 
eimordet haben Den gleiehen tragiscbeii Schluss hat die Ballade 
von Ludwig Biaunfels, J>%e dre% Wasserfmuen (Giimm^ No 307) 
Bemabe mn jeder der ungeheuren Seen gilt als die Statte ernes 
ehemaligeii Dorfes, das infolge der Suiiden dei Bewohner untei 
dem WaSserspiegel versdiwand,^"' Diese Sage gebort also zu den 
veibreitesteii und viele Balladendiehter haben das Thema vei- 
wendet, Bei diesen ist abet die Quelle unsicher^ was bei einer so 
bekannten Sage auch zu erwarten ist Erwahnen kaini raair 
Enedrich Euckeit, Das veisunhene Dorf, Der feklende Schoppe, 
D%e Nhen, Wilhelm Muller, Vmeia, August Kopiseh, Die Stadt 


la dm JbeiitSGhm Bagm smd viele Erzalilungen voa versimkenen Dor- 
fern, Scblossera, Klostera u dgl zu iiadea, IsTo 50, OV, 112, 13*2, 240 
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mi SeSj Friediieli Selilegel, Das versunlene Sclilossj Kail Simiock 
Loiscliei 8e6j A Stobei, Da% %eisnnlcene Kloster^ IsFikolans 
Hockei, Die W etteiihui J6h.^iml Kepbmuk Vogl^ Dei Gnomen 
Uacli e 

In dieseii Sagen weiden ganze Ortschaften geznchtigt abei 
Einzelstiafeii kommen auch vor Maiiehmal konmit die Strafe 
iiacli dem Tode^ so dass der Siindei bis ziim Jiingsten Tage lastlos 
umiieiziehen ntiiss wie dei Wildc' Jaget (sielie Sclieffel, Des Roden- 
Auszvg, Gimim Xo 170) od^r der Betieffende Wird in 
emen Beig geb^nnt;, 6dei die Strafe komml vor dem Tode als 
Aimiit Oder Kraiikheit Ton der ersten Gattnng von Sagen 
konnte man bei Grimm eine lange Eeihe anfiiliren* Xo 170^ 172, 
174, 276, 283, 309, 310, 311, 312 Balladen diesei Gattnng gibt es 
aber weiter keine' A^oii ^erdammten Geistein, die manchmal nnter 
Qiialen abei moistens in emeu Beig ’gebannt den Jiingsten Tag 
envaiten, babeu wii molirere Sagen (Grimm Xo 107, 144, 279) 
im<l eine An/ahl Dielitnngen Eine der graiienhaftesten liat 
Chamisso bearbeitet in Die Marine) auf dem Zobtenbei^g. Bemalie 
wortlich ist die Ubeieinstimmimg mit Giimm iind dies ist emer der 
venigeii Falle, \vo man iinbedingte Abhangigkeit von den Dewr- 
•itlien Sagen konstatieieii kann Nur die Namensforni erscheint 
aeandeit (Giimm, Zottenberg) Liigenhaftigkeit nnd Geiz werden 
gewolinlicli sofort bestraft und zwar diiicli Verwirklichimg der 
Luge nnd Verarmung des Geizbalses Em Eeicher schwort dem 
leihiingoinden Volke, er liabe nichts nnd wie er an semen Sclirank 
gelit, flndet or ilin wirklicli leer Die Gesehichte voin versteinerten 
Biodlaib (Grimm Xo 241) liegt m zwei unbedeutenden Bear- 
beitnngen vor Teiinei Dei Brodstein zu Oliva nnd Magenan, Dei 
stmierne Biodlaib zu Meclcaidiansen In diesen Kreis gelioit anch 
die Sage i^om Bingener Mausettnm (Grimm, Xo 242), die ^elSl- 
fiziert wnrde ’von Kopisch nnd Frosclimanseler.^^ 

Prophezeiungen ^e^sehledenel Art kommen vielfacli in den 
Tolkssagen vor Tod, Kiieg nnd §onstiges IJngliick weiden dnreli 
Zeielien voransgesagt, wie beim' Bimbaiim anf dem IValserfeld 
(Grimm, Xo 24), von dem erzahlt wild, dass sein Blnhen emen 
Weltkrieg andente Chamisso hat den StofE in einei tendenziosen 

^®l'erner auch die Ballade von Graf Schack, Burg BodeTiStem (ein Zeit- 
gedieht), Gesammelte Werke, n, 390 
Bei Sinxrock, Bheinmgen, S 210 
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Ballade verwertet Der Tod wird symbolisch angekundigt durch 
das Stillstehen ernes Flusses, Versiegen einer Quelle, Verdonen 
ernes Baumes, Abwelken einer Blume Eigenartig ist die Sage von 
der Lilie im Kioster zu Korvei (Grimm, No 264), wonach eine 
weisse Lilie auf dem Chorstuhle den Monchen den Tod eines ihrer 
Zahl weissagte Diese Sage ist die Vorlage einer Ballade von Gis- 
bert Freiherr Vincke Aber nieht nur Unheil wird prophezeit son- 
dern auch Erntesegen Jnnge Madchen pflegen in der Neujahrs- 
nacht zu erfahren wie ihr kunf tiger Geliebter aussieht (Grimm, No 
118) Diese Sage ist von Theodor Fontane behandelt in Sylves- 
iernacht Eine freie Erfindung uber dasselbe Thema ist die gleich- 
namige Ballade von Georg Euseler. 

Bei Grimm finden sich zwei Glockengiessersagen (No 126, 127), 
wo dem Giessergehilfen eine schweie Strafe fur semen Ungehorsam 
zu teil wird Den Mord des Giessergehilfen erzahlt Wilhelm Muller 
im Gloclcenguss zu Breslau Er hat nichts selbstandiges der 
Gnmmschen Sage hinzugefugt 

Die beliebte Sage vom Eiesenspielzeug ist ofter verwertet worden 
als irgend eine andere Die Balladen von Buckert und Chamisso 
smd ja allbekannt Dazu kommen noch die von Karl Streckfuss, 
Charlotte Engelhardt-Schoninghauser, Langbem und Friedrich 
Gull Eigentlich mehr Marchen als Sage ist die Geschichte von 
den begrabenen Bergleuten (Grimm, No 1), die Buckert so lieb- 
lich in Balladenform gebracht hat 

Die geschichtlichen Sagen haben einen viel grosseren Kreis von 
Interessenten gefunden als die ortlichen Am anziehendsten 
scheinen die Sagen von der Volkerwanderung gewesen zu sein und 
es hat sich erne betrachtliche Balladenliteratur, die die Sturm- und 
Drangzeit des Germanentums zum Thema hatte, angesammelt 
Kopisch hat sich auch hier eifrig betatigt und eine Anzahl dieser 
Balladen unter dem Titel “Episches” gesammelt Er schemt 
auch ein Langobardenepos geplant zu haben, von dem aber nur 
einzelne Bruchstucke als Balladen vorhanden sind Die tragische 
Geschichte vom alten Vandalenkonig Gelimer, um den sich der 
Feinde Kreis immer enger zieht und der an sie einen Boten schickt 

Orimm, No 14 ; Kopisch, Das Wunder vm KornfeM Vgl auch Uhland, 
Dte G-eisterhelter 

“Vgl Simroek, Mythdlogie, 6 Aufl S, 409; Dmisdhe DicUer, 

3 Aufl, n, 71 
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mit dem Gesuch iim eine Zither^ Biot und ein Tuch, das Brot zum 
Essen, das Linnen seine rotgewemten Angen zu troeknen nnd die 
Zither^, damit er sein Sehicksal beklagen kann, liat Kopisch ohne 
]eden Eeiz wiedergegeben Grimms nackte Tatsachen sind diesem 
Gedichte vorznziehen Btwas besser ist die blasse Ballade von 
Simrock, D%e drei Bitten 

Wie der Sagenkreis der Langobarden der schonste ist, so ist ihin 
anch am meisten Aufmerksamkeit geschenkt worden Die langste 
Dichtnng ist der Balladenzyklns von Wilhelm Hertz, Albwvn der 
Langdbarde Bs ist erne der besten Leistungen des Dichters nnd 
gehort zn den kernigsten Sagenballaden nberhaupt. Die seeks 
Gedichte geben in der Nibelungenstrophe den Inhalt zweier Sagen 
der Brnder Grimm wieder (Ho 400, 401) Die erste Romanze 
bchildert den Kampf zwischen Albwin nnd Cnnimnnd, Cnnimunds 
Tod nnd Rosimundens Ranb In der zweiten Ballade stockt die 
Handlung etwas, da nur die Bmpfindnngen Albwins, der sich vom 
Konigsberg ans in die Betrachtnng Italiens versenkt, dargestellt 
werden Dann wird das Siegesmahl, bei dem Albwin die Liebe 
seinei nenen Konigm verwirkt, beschneben Es ist der Gipfel- 
punkt der Aktion nnd die Handlnng sturmt nnn der Katastrophe 
zii Im nachsten Bild erfahren wir den Fortgang der Yerschworung 
gegen den Ivonig Hier fngt Hertz ein Liebesverhaltniss zwischen 
Helmichis nnd Eosimnnde hinzn, wodnrch wir seitens Helmichis 
eine wirkliche Motiviernng fnr den Konigsmord, die bei Grimm 
fehlt, erhalten In einem granenhaften Bild sehen wir den hero- 
ischen Tod Albwins nnd dann folgt noch das tragische Nachpiel, 
wo die beiden Morder nnd die Komgin ihre Snnden bnsseii 
mussen Der ganze Zykins biidet ein dramatisches Gedicht von 
hochster Kraft 

Ferner hat Hertz noch zwei Langobardenballaden geschrieben 
Die erne, Der Eeruler Ende (1855) ist bei Grimm Rodulf und 
Eumetrud (Ho 395) Die Ballade schliesst sich Grimm genan an 
mit Ansnahme des von Hertz weggelassenen Schlnsses vom Brmor- 
den der Herder, die dnrch ein Flachsfeld schwimmen wollen. 
Hertz will die ganze Anfmerksamkeit anf Rodnlf riehten, der die 

Zwei andere Dichtnngen, die diese Tragodie zum Gegenstandhaben, smd 
noch zn erwahnen 0 F Gruppe, Albotn, der Komg der Lmgdbarden 
(1830) und J G Fischer, Rosamunde (Benzmann, n, 35) In einem an* 
deren Gedicht behandelt Gruppe die Geschichte von Theiidehnde, Komgtn 
der Langobarden ( 1849 ) , Grimm, Ho 406 
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Strafe fm seine Gleichgultjgkeit wahreiul dcr Sehlaclil leiclet 
Komg Autlians Brauiscliaii (1855) ist naeh Gnmnis t>a{}c ion 
Antlian (No 402) nnd \on geungeiem Weil Aicliaisnien mini 
luer liaufig, ^\eiden abei spatei (in Alhwui) \on Hoitz .spailichei 
\erwendet' 

Die Balladen von Kopiseh stehen eiit-^^cliietlen liintor denen ^on 
Hertz znnick Besser als AZ&oni I’o/ Tiantnn (Giinniu Vo 3^)<S) 
nnd Der Langohmden Ch emblem (Vo '^03) isl da‘=' lebhafte 
Gediebt Lamissws Ecaiipf mil clo Amazonenlonir/in (No 304), 
eins seinei’ klaftigsten Stuekc Es ist das ohen etwahiite f)UKli~ 
fetnek aus dem Langobardenepos 

Yon den Erzahlnngen airs deii Hiinnenknogen habeu \mi nm 
einzelne Beaibeitnngenzii\eizeiehnen Aqiiilejn (Guimn, No 383) 
\on Kopiseh, eizalilt die Zeistomng dei Langohaulen llauptstadl 
Gelungenei ist KUxm Q-iwwald (Gimim, Vo 106) \(m dciii- 
selben Dielitei Nni der letzte Toil dei Gnminselieii Sauo \\nd 
gegebeii die Eliielit dei Konigssohne aus der \eiiatcMien Shull nnd 
die Heldentat des kleinen Giinaoald 

So weit die Sagen \on der A'^olkeiiNaiidening Die naeh‘^te his- 
ionsche Figiir nm die sicli Sagen sammelten ist Kaisei Kail Tn 
nni wenigen Fallen ^edocli tiefion die viclen Gedichie nnd Balladen 
ion Kaisei Kail mit den Erzahlnngen in den Deul.sdien Sagon zu- 
sammen Das liervonagendste Stnek ist Der Frankcnheigo).sre hei 
Aachen (1817) von ITillielm Muller Allerdings seheint Muller 
aus der Kaiserchromh (Massmann, iii, 1020 ff ) gescliopft zu 
habeU;, obgleicli die Fabel ganz mit Grimm (No 458) ubeiem- 
stimmt Die Grundnng der Stadt Frankfurt (No 455) hat Ko- 
pisch znm Gegenstand semei Ballade Frankfiat am 2[ain genom- 
men* 

Die Beziehungen Karls des Grossen zn den heidnischen Ger- 
manen treten anch'in 'etlichen Sagen liei^or nnd zvar in zwei 
Gesehiehten entgegpigesetzten Ansgangs der Einjifang der Tanfe 
durch Wittekmd nnd die Znrnekweisnng des Glinsteii turns dm eh 
Eatbod, den Fnesenfnrstem In emer mystiscdien Ballade hat 
Platen ersteres Snjet voigenommen unter dem Titcl WiifeJcwd 
(No 453) Wnelitig ist die Geschichte Eatbods (No 461) aber die ^ 
Bearbeitnngen von Hertz nnd Karl Lappe sind daTur wenigei 
interessant 

®"Siehe aucb Otto Ernst, Bathed (Gartenlaube> 1905, Heft 1) , Martin 
Greif, Bathed (Gesammelte Werke, i, 377) , Friedrich Halm, Wittek%nd 
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Es hatte keinen Z^\eck jecler Erscliemiuig des Baibaiossa in der 
Balladenhteiatui nachziispuien, da die Deufschen Sagen liier A\alir- 
^^cheinhch ^ou nonig Emfluss waren Hennen lassen sicli Bai- 
haiossa ^on Fi Enckeit, Fnedncli dei Eofbatt ^on Giabbe und 
Batharotssa \m Kyifhans^ei \on Lndwig Beelistein Letzteres 
Gediclit ist besonders geliiixgen mid- stiiiimt nberein mit Giimm^ 
Xo 297 ' Kaiseisagen bind anch nodi vorhanden von Heinridi I 
(Xo 470) x\ber es ist zweifelhaft, ob J X A^ogl in Heinncli det 
Togle) nnd Stiaohwitz in Heinncli dei Finllet Giiinm als Quelle 
benutzteii 

Es lurd Aoin Markgrafen Priedrieh von Thuringen manche?i 
eizahlt El liatte auf der Backe erne Sehiainine, die von emem 
Bibse seiner Mutter iieirnhreii sollte, da sie vor dem Giafeii, seinem 
Abater, fiiehen musste (Xo 566) Die Sage wnrde of ter vorgenoni- 
nien u a, von Fi Kahn, Fixaducli mil dpi gebxssenen Wa^ig^ nnd 
ion Gerok Geioks Gedidit ist von Halm, der den Balladenton 
Mel besser getroffen Iiat, abhangig, vue sich axis nielireien Kleinig- 
keiten im Spraehgebraiich orseliliessen lasst Aus dem spateien 
A'eilanf des Maikgrafen Leben ist die darautfolgencle Sage, Mail- 
giaj Pnedr'ich lasst seme Tochiei smigen (Xo 567) \on Kopiscli 
erzalilt woiden 

Das Motiv vom zuruckkebrcnden Grafen, der seme Geinalilm bei 
ihiei zweiten Hochzeit antriffi, ist nberall zn finden Dieses Motn 
kebit wieder in der Sage von Heiniicli dem Lowen,'Heizog xon 
Braunsdiweig (Xo 526), die von Julius Mosen bearbeitet xvorden 
ist Keiiiers Graf Olbeifus von Vahr (Xo /)30) ist schon 
erwahnt worden Mit emer geiiiigen Anderung erseliemt die 
Sage ivieder bemi Giaf von Gleichen (Xo 581), von Platen benutzt 

B das Wort SclilafJJosett , dei A^ergleich der schlafenden Knaben 
imt Rosen, nnd am Ende der Vers die Wange blnten, mem Herz 

das blutet mebr,” der ])ei Geiok lautet Lang blutet ihm die Wange, doch 
langer ihr das Herz ” 

^'‘Entstand 1818 Erschien im 31 07 genii att, 1819, Xo ii7 Am 18 
Jannar 1819, scbreibt Theiesa Hubbr an Iverner ** Die Redaktion bittet nni 
die Vergbnstignng Ihren Graf Olhmtus von Calm niclit beiseite zu legen 
nnd masst sieli an es fUr liocbst annehmlich zu balten, dass zween wackeic 
SUnger gleicben Gegenstand so versebieden bebandelt, den Lesern vorzn- 
legen Sie baben den alten Balladenton noch mehr getioffen, als unser 
werter Conz {MorgenUati, Xo 0-11), da Gonz wohl, melir dramatisierend, 
das Mitgefuhl beschkftigt, Sie mebr die Phantasie” Dbland be^yundert 
die Ballade 
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Die Balladen von K Forster, Graf Ubich, niicl N Hooker, Die 
Zollner von Hallhei g, verarbeiten gleiches Material, haben Grimm 
aber nieht znr Quelle 

In einem klemen Abstande gchoren aueh die Geiio\efa-Geschich- 
ten hierlier, die Sagen von bewiesener Unschiild Xui Smirock 
hat sieh dieser Sagen angenommen in zwci Balladen Genovefa 
(Grimm, No 538) und Der Ring der Genovefa Ttha von Toggen- 
hwg (No 613) behandelt das gleiche Moti\ Etwas abweieliend 
doch im selben Sinn zu nehmen ist Ludwig Beclisteins Elisabeths 
Rosenj wo die Liebesgaben fur die Armen sich m Elisabeths Ivorb 
in Eosen verwandeln, um sie vor ihres Gemahls Zoin zii schutzen 

In den geschichtlichen Sagen tauehen die Todesprophezeiungen 
abermals auf Schon Schwab in Elerhaid der Guhge hat erne 
Phase dieser Erscheinung beleuchtet Zur selben Giuppe geliort 
die Erzahlung vom Stauflenberger, wo das Erseheinen des Fusses 
an der Wand den Tod des Bitters Peter bedeutet Doch da die 
Sage schon langst bekannt war, auch durch Fisehart, ist es iiicht 
sicher dass Simrocks Ballade Der an iJcr den Deuisclien 
Sagen (No 628) entlehnt ist Das Motiv der Gaste vom Gal gen 
(No 336), wo der Gastgeber nach drei Tagen bzw vier Wocheii 
stirbt, hat Anastasius Grun lustig umgedichtet in Umhemhche 
Gasie Doch manchmal wird das Zeiehen missverstandon und es 
bedeutet nicht den Tod sondern ein grosses Gluck So traumte 
Heinrich der Heilige von einer Zahl 6, die er in dem Sinn auJEasste, 
dass ihm nur noch sechs Tage Lebenszeit besehieden seien Er 
bereitet sich auf den Tod vor und fuhrt ein heiliges Leben Anstatt 
zu sterben empfangt er aber nach sechs Jahren die Kaiserkrone 
Franz Kugler erzahlt die Geschichte nach Grimm. 

Fabelhaft grosse Sprunge sind stets ein beliebter Gegenstand dei 
Sagendichtung gewesen. Der Magdesprung im Harz ist bekannt 
und andere Gegenden weisen ebenfalls die Spuren solcher Sagen 
auf (Grimm, No 130, 142, 319-322). Am bekanntosten ist die 
Geschichte von dem Eauber Eppela Gaila, den die Nuinbergci 
fingen und erhangen wollten (No 130) Strachwxtz hat hieruber 
eine treffliche Ballade gesehneben, Wie der Junher Ebbehn du 
Numb erg er foppen that Erne andere Sage (No 554) hat Hop- 
isch behandelt in Der Grafensprung bei Eberstein Der Magde- 

sprung im Harz (No 319, 5) hat in Groote semen Dichter 
gefunden. 
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Die Trummer zweier bieh gegenuberstehenden Buigeu gabeii 
\ielfach Anlass zu Marchen von fcindhchen Brudern Die bckann- 
testen sind natnrlieh die am Ehein und auf diese beziehen sicli 
Melleic'ht die Balladen von Heine, Zioe} Bnider und Anaslasius 
Gum, Eie Bnidei Die Biirgeii bei Gottingen kommen in Sekwabs 
Ballade, Die heiden Gleiilien bei Qothngen aber iiicht bei Qiimm 
lor Die Biiidei, \on G 0 Braun, bezieht sich wieder anf die 
rlieinische Sage 

Yon geistliclien Fuisteii gibt es ebenfalls ein paar Mahien Avie 
die Sage lom Uibpning des Eades im Mainzer Wappen (No. 474), 
vomit Kopiscli wieder sein Gluek versuchte in Willegis Die 
Klostei Sind lertreten in der Sage vom kampfeslustigen Heiligen 
AValther (No 412), die Alexander Kaufenann bearbeitet hat 

Kirchen und Dome smd oft in gelieimnissvoller oder ubernatur- 
lithei Weise eutstanden Ea werden vom Teufel verschiedene 
Hindeinisse in den Weg gelegt, doeli manchmal auch von einem 
iieidisehcn Nebenbuhlei, der daun durch List uberwunden wird 
Dei Ivolner Dom ist der Gegenstand vielseitiger Bewunderung und 
Aberglaubens. Meister Gerhait hatte in seinem Ubermut eine 
Wette eingegangen, dass der Bau vollendet sein wiirde, ehe man 
eine Wasserleitung fur die Stadt Koln legen konnte Er wusste 
namlieh, dass die Quelle unter dem Dome sprang Sein Geheimnis 
vurde aber von seiner Frau veriaten und im Zorne verflnehte er 
don Dom, ei solle me vollendet werden August Follen hielt sich 
111 seiner Ballade Der Kolmr Dom genau an die Bruder Grimm 
(No 205) Der Dom&aii Bamberp' (Kopisch, Grimm, No. 483) 
bringt em anderes Motiv • die List der Heiligen Baba, den Dombau 
zu beschleunigen Ungemein widerstandsfahige Bauten sollen 
durch verschiedene geheimnissvolle Verfahren ihre Pestigkeit 
erlangt haben So wird zum Loschen des Kalkes Buttermilch oder 
Wein benutzt (Buttermilchturm, No 180, Mauerkalk mit Wein 
geloseht. No 362). Franz Kugler m Der Thurm von Thann erzahlt 
aus dem Elsass dieselbe Sage, welche Grimm von der Stefanskirche 
in Wien und von Glatz berichtete. 

Eine Menge Sagon koimten unter der Eubnk " Eatsel ” zusam- 
mengefasst werden. Em Gebot ward durch eine eigenartige delph- 
ische Auslegung befolgt, wie im Marchen vom Fischermadchen, die 
zum Eonig kommen soil, weder bei Tag noeh bei Naeht, weder 
beritten noch zu Fuss, weder nackend noch gekleidet. Sie wickelt 
sich in ein Netz und kommt zur Schummerstunde von emem Pferde 
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gebclileift So seudet dei Kaisei em Gebot an deii Landgiafeu \\)n 
Hessen, ex solle emen seiner Knechte, dei ini Kauijde gogen deu 
Kaiser in des Landgiafen Dienste eifng ^uxl, m Ketten auHiangen 
(No 570). Der Laudgiaf Mart den Befeld bin listablich ans, 
iiideni ei Heinz erne goldene Kette innlegt uiul sie an die ^Luwi 
befestigt. (Eopiscli, hi Ketten auflianqen ) -■* Alnilicli ist das 
Motn del Sage vom Grafen \on Hapsbiiig, dei sub luhmt, in einei 
Naelit eine Maiiei urn seiii Schloss banen zn koiinen nnd dann die 
Bnrg niit semen Kanipen lunstellt (Giinun, Xo 511, 55tS >Sini- 
rock, Hap^huigs Maueni, Gieif, 2Iane} nbe) Kadit (jehani . AVeike, 
I, 383) Smnoekhat die spar] ichen Angaben dei Denistken f^agoi 
betraclitlicli eiweitert In denselben Kieis gehort die Geschiclite 
von den AVeibeui von AAeinsperg (No 493 , Iveinei iind Cliamis^o) 

Locker anieilieii kann man anch die Sagen nut dcin Motn dci 
(Trundling Kaitliagos Eienugins 'umgeht sein Land (Xo 427) und 
Hemucli mit dem goldenen Pjtng (No 535), wo ei das I^aiid nut 
dem Pflug umgehL mdeni ci emen kleineii Pflug in dei Hand tragt, 
u s w Hiei liaben wir erne Ballade ^on Straehwii/, ]yip ein ja/nrih 
der Hornid sick ein Land erbhe^ ((iinnin, No 446) Die Sag(‘ 
vom Grenzlauf zwischen den Bewolinern der Kantone Uri nnd 
Glarus (No 28b) wurde von Greif behandeit in dem Gedicht 
Bhatischei Grenzlauf 

Die Sage von deni i'lii seine Trene biisseiulen Ilimdlem zii 
Bietta* (No 96), von Simrock m Balladenform gebiacbt, und die 
von Graf Bberstein (No 476) niit der gleichnainigeii Ballade \on 
Uliland, stehen vereuizelt da* 

Die Balladen wie sie vor iins liegeil bilden eine interessante, v enn 
auch keine klassische Sammlung An der Sagendiehtiing haben 
sieh meistens bescheidene Talente beschaftigt und zwar offers die 
Sagenforselier selbst, wie das bei Simroek und Hertz der Fall ist 
Grossere Geister haben ihre Stoffe andeiswo gesucht, TThland und 
Iverner haben nur einzelne Sagen behandeit und zwar sind kerne 
del Uhlandsehen Balladen naeh den Dentschen Ragen gedichtet, 
selbst O'taf Elerstexn ist vor dem Erschemen des Giimmsehen 
Werkes geschneben (1814) Gewiss bieten die Sagen Material, das 
111 geschickten Handen ausgezeiehnete Balladen geliefert hatte. aber 
seheinbar hat der Stoff zu wenig Reiz gehabt Ivopiscli bei seinei 

Anders ist Die goldene HahHeite von K. Snnrock (Gnmm, No 4C9) 

^ Qesammelte Werke^ i, 377 
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Masseiipiocluktjon sind die Balladen am wenigsten gelungen. Von 
den zwei andeien eifrigsten Dichtern, Simioek nnd Hertz, mochte 
man letzterom den Vorzug geben Ei liat das Dramatisch-episehe 
del echten Ballade besser getroffen Wenn man irgend emen beson- 
deren Sagenkreis erwahnen koniite^, der mit besonderei Yorliebe als 
Quelle a on Ballad eiistoffen benutzt wurde, so ist es wolil der Sagen- 
kreis del \^olkeiwandorung nnd der fruhen Kaiserzeit Die ort- 
lichen Sag on ei\^eckten ansser bei Kopiseh wenig Interesse 
Was Metrik anbetnfit, sind natiirlich die vei scliiedensten Veis- 
masse und Stioplienfoimen \citreten^ aber die Nibelniigenstrophe 
ist oiwaitungsgemass am meisten gebranclit woiden Die nbrigen 
Balladen verteilen sich anf Strophen Yon Yier nnd aeht vierhebigen 
Yersen mil einer Anzahl gemisehter Strophen (funf nnd sieben 
Yeise) Vnnette von Droste sclirieb m achthebigen A^ersen 
Jetzt ist die Sagendichtnng so ziemlich veiscliwiinden Die 
cifiigste Tatigkeit entfaltete sich von dem Eischemungs;)ahr der 
Deuf<ic]ien Sagen bis 3860 Sell dem smd nnr vereinzelte Balladen 
dieser Ait geschrieben worden nnd die neueien Balladendicliter 
haben sich ganz anderen Stoilen zngewandt 

Taylor Starck 

Hmith College 


A GEEMAN-ITALIAN SATIRE ON THE AGES OF MAN 

The Bodleian ms ^ Can Or. 12/ (No. 1217 m Nenbaner^s Cata- 
logue) from which our satire as taken, is entirely written m Hebrew 
chaiacters, and is a complete handbook of popular devotion as well 
as of popular diversions It contains, side by side, liturgical hymns, 
prayers, biblical books, popular tales, riddles, a dialogue between 
Wine and Water, and two minstrels^ songs ascribed to Elijah Levita, 
surnamed Bahur (1471-1549) ^ The scribe, Ealonimos, son of 
Simeon,® dates his woik Vemce, middle of Shebat (5)314 (==^ Jan- 
uary 1554) It is not imposs'ible that the author of oui poem is the 

^Cf L Landau, Arthunm Legends, Leipzig, 1912, p xxix 
* Probably a member of the prominent Kalonimos family originally from 
Italy, which, after the settlement at Mayence and Speyer of several of its 
members, took, during many generations, a leading part m the develop- 
ment of Jewish learning in Germany Later on, driven from Germany by 
persecutions, they went to Italy. 


2 
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above-mentioned Elijah Bahur. He ^\a^> bom at Neiistadt near 
Nuremberg;, emigrated to Italv and Ined iii Padna and 

Pome The copyists work is especially conspunioiih in the Italian 
portion of the text, since his hand is Geiinan and not Italian 
The Italian dialect is certainly not Venetian, although it has a 
Venetian colouring ® The author niav possibi} tome 1 lom Mantua, 
consideiing the hybrid chaiaetei of the dialect, and that the elewish 
colony there was large 

As to the source of our satiie one would be inclined to look foi 
eithei Italian or German examples, and moie especiallv foi the 
lattei because of the numerous analogical compositions toiiiid in 
German literature and the extensile knowledge that Jews had of 
this liteiatuic The author of our satiie diiides tlie life of man 
into twelve peiiods, m each of wdneh, with the exception of the fiist 
and last^ he is compared to an animal Thus at the age of one 
j^ear he is compared to a king, at three to a pig, at seven to a kid, 
at eighteen to a horse, at thirty to a fox, at loity to a lion, at hfty 
to a cock, at sixty to a dog, at seventy to an ape, at eightv to a 
serpent, at ninety to an ox, and at a hundred to a house in rums 
Tins classification is obviously intended to show the man in increas- 
ing power m the first half of his life and in gradual dcc^ay after his 
fiftieth year The span of man’s life is assumed to be a hundred 
yeais and is divided into periods which have tlieu special signifi- 
cance, indicating his growth and development until he i caches Ins 
fiftieth year, and then his gradual decrease in power, physical as 
well as mental This arrangement is very frequently mot with in 
German literature A Basel ms for instance, contains a composi- 
tion m rhyme, which reminds us much of our German-Italian 
^ poem.’ It runs thus 

X 3 or ein kint, 

XX jor ein jungling, 

XXX jor fnscli man, 

Ixave to thank Mr Cesare Foligno, M A, Taylonan Lecturer in Ital- 
ian at 0\foid, who, with admirable skill and untiring zeal, has undertaken 
the by no means easy task of restoring and amending Die exeeediiigbv 
coriiipt text 

*G Binz, Die deiitsclwn Handschnften der Oeffenthchen Bihhoihek der 
Universitat Basel, Basel, 1907, pait» i, p 250 Cf W Wackenmgel, Die 
Lehensalter Em Beitrag mr vergletchenden JSmen- md BeeUsgeseUoUe 
Basel, 1862, p 30 ff 
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\L ]or wolgetoii 
L joi im ahegon, 

Lv ]or inn altman, 

L\\: ]oi schafb dmei selen \oi, 

Lwk ]oi kinden tor, 

VC 301 del welt Gin spot, 
e Nun gnod sin got 

These ^ losemble 0111 s 111 that they describe the man’s age 

np to a luuKlied veais^ but the mam feature, the psychological 
]>oint, the animal m tlie man, i.s absent We find the comparison 
of the different ages >vith animals in the so-called Liecle^buch do 
Ilaizleiin? ^^hele the jjoological metaphors are fully lepresented 
Howevei, thoie still remain marked diifeienees between the Lied 
and the Gcinian-Italian satire It seems more probable that both 
\eisions go back to the same soiuce than that the one should ha^e 
been directly domed from the other, and it is still less likely that 
the Jenish \ersimi should ha\e been deiived from the German or, 
indeed, fiorn any othoi European souico For the Jewish nttei-' 
ances about the ages of man go back to a very remote time ® and 
seem to have been ^ery popular, so that tliey haic even been incoi- 
]>orated in the liturgy not only of the Spanish and Portuguese but 
also ui that of Polish and Geiman Jews ^ Without taking into con^ 
sideration the Biblical allusions to the various stages of human life, 
and the three-fold division by the later rabbis, mz, boyhood, youth, 
and old ageA there aic in the Midrash (before the ninth century) 
\CTy frequent refeienees to seven penods of life The most striking 
of these leferences is founc] in Eccles%astes Rahba 1 2 , wheie the 
siib-di\ision into heptads is expressed in the following satirical 
way 

The Seven Vanities of winch the Pieacher speaks correspond to the 
seven icons of man At the age of a \eai he is like a king, put in a coach, 
(‘inbiaceil and kissed by all, at two 01 three, he is like a pig dabbling in imid, 
at ten he bounds like a kid , at twenty he is like a horse neighing, beauti- 
fying bniiself and seeking a wife, when he has manied he is like an ass, 
when clnldien aic born to him, he is as eagei as a dog to get the means 
of sustenance, w'hen he has giown old lie is like an ape -—this only applies 


' Waekernagtd, / e , p 35 

"^Low, D%e Lebensafter tn det pidisclien hitetutur Szegedm, 1875, 12-16 
^See, for instance tJie Prayci Book ed Vilna (Kosenkranz k Schnft- 
setzer), 1874, p 4 
®Low% I 0, 
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to an Ignoramus, but to learned men applies the word of Sei ipture ( I Kings, 
I, 1 ) ** Now king David was old ” though he be old yet is he like a king 

At a later period this division is paraphrased/ and another para- 
phiase IS given m the Tanhuma winch at the same tune 

represents the most striking paiallel to Shakespeare’s Seven 
Ages " A perusal of the paraphrase will show beyond doubt that 
it suggested the German-Italian composition, in which the first 
three stages of man^s life are almost a literal translation of the 
Midrash In both versions the first stage represents the child of 
one year compared to a king, the second, when he is two or three 
years old, compared to a pig The third period, which is not given 
any fixed age in the midiashic paraphrase, is in onr satiie limited 
to seven years, and in both versions this period extends to the 
eighteenth year, the year of maturity or of an ephebe Both these 
age limits, seven and eighteen, may be due to the Athenian division 
of the different ages 

That the puberty of man is reached with his eighteenth year is 
also expressed in another interesting Jewish division of the ages of 
man. It is the twenty-fourth paragraph of the last chapter of the 
Sayings of the FatheTs"^^ which has become \eiy popular owing to 
the insertion of this chapter into the Jewish prayer books Though 
the points of contact can hardly be accidental I do not see any 
direct dependence between the two latter versions, but I think there 
is no doubt that the German-Italian satire has drawn largely on the 
Midrash Tanhuma For, apart from the first three stages ol life, 
where they correspond almost literally, the fourth is also strikingly 
similar, and the eighth and ninth stages of the ^ poem,^ too, find 
their analogues in the last two stages of the Midrash, where the 
man is compared to the hound and ape, and here again the last one 
IS almost a translation from the Hebrew source It is not unlikely 
that the division of life in twelve stages is drawn from the same 
source as the contents themselves For it is in the very same Mid- 
rash that human life is compared to the twelve signs of the zodiac 
The text follows: 

’ Jellznek, Beth horMidrash, Leipzig, 1853, i, 154 ss M%drash Tanhuma, 
Berlin, 1875, about the end of Baodus, p 264 

^^Ldw, i c., p 4 

^ Ch Taylor, Bay%ngs of the Jewish Fathers, 2nd ed , Cambridge, 1897, 
P 

^Mtdrash Tanhuma in the Introduction to Haazinu, English translation 
in Jewish Chronicle , Nov 23, 1894, p 11. 
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f 211b Das menscu gegiichen zxj eixem MELEKH,^ zr ein CEAZIR,^ 

ZU BIN ZICKLlN, ZU EIN FUCHS, ZU EIN LEW, ZU EIN HAN, ZU EIN 
HUNT, ZU EIN AF, ZU EIN HllS, ZU EIN SLVNG, ZU EIN OCHS 

Melech Ein kind \un emem ]ar 

gllch as em nar, em tor^ 
dock tuot man im sin beger, 
glicb as es cm knnig wer 

5 Un’ put di teta 

urihel (un) malneta 
port’ grando amor 
com’ a un’ re e grando sinioi 


Chazib 

10 


Wen es is drier jar exit ( ' ) , 
es bend un’ fuos bat zu gewalt 
es nit wil ( * ) sin un’ witz hat, 
cs wait as em chaziy ^ im kot 


15 


Gedi Ein zickUn 


20 

f 212a 


Sus Em pheod 


30 


Cuma el [a] am tre 
son vestiment 
(d n’a guardo ^sun al bel 
el SI volta entr’ al fanga come un purcel 

Wen es kumt zu siben jaren, 
es macht sxch hervoren, 
es hat nit vil sin un’ witz, 
cs Bpringt gllch as ein kitz 

Cuma el a di am set 
quest vcra dicret 
cl no va m dret 
el salta coma un’ cahret 

Wen es kumt zu jaren achtzehn, 
es hegint sich um zu sehn, 
es suocht sich guot in den ( ’ ) welt, 
as em pherd, das do get zelt 

Coma el ^ di am d/imt 
nrmai d creacmt di bot 


^ Hebrew foi king ® ~ 

2, MS torer 6 un lei un Probably unhel malneta, (horribly dirty) 
The accentuation is always strange teta and malnetd are made to rhyme 
7 nngc import {bic), 13 Ihe M'S may have had eZaam, one a standing for 
modern ha 14 MS* gmtre {!) 15 ms Soum the suggestion is very 

tentative 22 ms dt cret 23, ms noi^a dret Dr Cowley suggests a 
possible slip of the pen transforming an m into an a We would then have 
dret; the original must have had mat or wa’ Tlie regrouping of the 
other letters is self-evident. 24 MS clearly claret; the correction is ob 
Mous. 29 MS due ot 30 MS urmn or urma% el creecmty probably to be 
load creseiut^ tne Hebrew scribe may have misread the Italian characters 
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p1 sf in guait tie tanto 

el va cumii iin’ <;a\al dipintan/o 


Shual 

Em fuchs 

Wen es Limit zu jaien diisik, 

OS sich /u aleni fist. 

35 


Cl ^ ) vci licit sicli in alcu nist, 
as em fuchs nut alci list 

Cumo el di ane tinita 
del bon o null <*1 senta 
el va atiiidei el so fat 

40 


cumo 1111 ' volpo quant 

f 212b 

Abye 

Wen ei in di vieizig |ai ist getieten, 
so IS ei eiu man besteteii, 
odei man furcht voi ini hat, 
as sluog in om leu nut shiei phot 

45 


Cuma el al di ane guormiti 

P el un 'urn cum toto pusanta 
lo so/izent ^ sciot 
cumo un’ 

Thaenegoleth Etn han 

Wen ei zu den fuufzik jaien hat, 

50 


nut stnen kindern er sich beiat, 
ei nig8(’) one sin kindei tuot, 
as ein gluck, die ir huner hat Os gcbiuot 

Cumo el tl di ane zmquanta 
di lo swi /lull SI mentanta 

55 


el /a qual chi lor vol 

come un’ cmci d% chiami so dol ( ^ ) 


Em hunt 

Wen er kumt in die sechzik jar, 
stn kraft er m§n wen halb var loi , 
ei IS guot in hts zu aler stund, 

60 


das er zu dem hOs sicht as em altei hunt 

f 213a 


Cuma el k li sesanta ane intrad 


el so cttn manc-ad 

senapar m peixsir e grando pan 

d ’Z SI bon in casa guardian, cuma tn can 


31 MS shn y guart e 4tanto • guart ed tanto and guarted tanto would 
give no sense 32 The form may be a gerund, with a t foi the rhym<*‘ 
or a pres part with an o ending for the same reason. 34 Perhaps ongi 
nally es is m aim 37. ms tnnta or trenta; the second has been 

preferred by reason of therrhyme, but an assonanee would do as well 
MS pat 40 MS el Uglts hat (sic) 45 Jt^anto 4'6 ms ely "we might 
read from e el 47. ms soptmit 48 M8 cume un* gerd doar port { ^ ) 
54 ms ayi- j)rah; mntntah 56 pa S6 ciuoi probably onomatopeic foi 
hen/' will m any case have been aamty di distinctly so, it ought to foe 
cht or rather che 62 ms kuntmipa 64. ms el, p% might be for pei. 
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Ivor Hin nf Won oi kiinit ni in die bib/ik jai, 

lialbei ( » ) ei \ei loi 
slafeii uir ebs<*n iiu tiiiiken is im ^riiot, 
ei bitzt, stet in den stul, as oiii af tiiot 


70 


Xaiiasii Eul sUiu(j 
75 


Cnni el h setanta an a uitiarl nun c / piti 
ancunta) 

]o mita; di nianzai e heha) 
nun \al asai priga 

simpr sedei cum’ un’ siinia (sie) ecachu/a 

\\ en ei aelizik jai eilt ( ^ ) wert, 
er get gebukt uis Of die eid 
im IS die /Ai un’ ocli die ^\il lang, 
ei ki iclit fif del erd as em slang 


Cuma el a ane otanta soi i enta 
non a 7 puei pusanta 
el non ben puei /ai gueia 
80 el va com un’ i is par tera 

f 1131) Khor Htn ofhs Wen ei kumt zu nm/ag ( ' ) jaien, 
do hat ei al sTn hushim voi loien, 
er kan sieli nit men der nern, 
as ein altei oclia, der sicli der tHiegen nit kan 
der weren 


85 


Beth Nopheleth 
90 


95 


Cum’ el onanta am el euininzd 
avei malania el non sa 
fai nisofi ven 

cum’ el bo magir le niusche 

Wen ei is nun hundert jax alt, 
ei lilt hat zu gewalt, 
ei wert kal im’ glat as ein mfis, 
er fait nieder as ein gebrochen hOs 

Cum’ el li am zenti a cumpii mid 
toti le so cose va 

anclin vieh cum’ un’ sons brobad (sic) 
cum’ un’ cazi rota nun abitad 


London 


L Lautbact. 


pe\ in evidently for nn 69 ms ana m tiad, el Itu ancimtvr 70 prob- 
ably the last letter in mitar should be omitted, he har. 72 ms sHmpr, 
e Icadnga. 77 ms ane 7H ms al 79 ms par gtier* 80^ We clear Iv 
have heie change of h to v, for hisc, hiscia 82* Jinshim, Hebiew for 
‘senses’, ‘faculties’ 84 mb nhgn not 87 ms pai ni son On i/en ep 
note 80 93 ms am , mtd should probably be aumpid 94 ms vagi pinid 

I cannot see the meaning 



ADDITIONAL PAEALLELS TO AUCASSIN ET 
NWOLETTE vi, 26 


As a supplement to a note published m Mod Lang Notes, xxi\ 
(1909), ?3-4, the following parallels to Aueassin's doctrine of 
heaven for climate;, hell for company/" may be of interest 
Among the older loa in which the idea finds expression a sonnet m 
the Mehablerot of Immanuel Eomi, an Italian Jewish poet (bom 
at Eome about 1270, died about 1330), deserves a place A literal 
translation of it would run as follows ' ^ 

^My soul within me is minded to loathe Bden"s garden and to 
desire Tophet, for I shall find there honeycomb and honey, there 
every graceful gazelle and the voice of the passionate giil What 
have I to do in Eden"s garden^ There there is no loving one, but 
only women blacker than coal or pitch, there warty old women in 
whose company my soul is grieved What ha\e I to do v\ith thee, 
Eden, thou who hast gathered together all misshapen women and 
all shamefaced men^ Hence art thou reckoned as naught in my 
eyes Thou, 0 Tophet, hast acquired giace and splendor in my 
sight, in thee are all gazelles clothed in gloiy; and thou hast 
gathered together all the delights of the eye ' 

My attention was called to this sonnet by a very free German 
translation of it,^ cited without indication of source in Professor 

^ I have used the Hebrew text printed at Berlin in 1796, p 134 
^ This translation, as Professor Israel Davidson of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, New York, kindly informs me, was originally printed by L 
Furst in an article entitled "Manoello Eine Ennnenmg zur 600-jahngen 
Dante-Feier,” published in the short-lived lllu^trvrte Monatshefte fur die 
gesammten Interessen des Judenthvms, (Vienna, 1866), p 190 It runs 
as follows 

Zu mancher Stunde mdcht ich gern erfahren, 

Was mir beschieden Ob im Paradiese 
Dereinst ich Langeweile wohl geniesse, 

Ob ich zur Holle kunftig musse fahren 
Zur Holle, wo die schdnsten Mkdchenscharen 
Mich hold umgaukeln in des Traumes Stisse, 

Wenn ich im Himmel Herrn und Praun begrusse, 

Find ich sie zahnlos und von grauen Haaren 
Drum fort das Paradies, das von Matronen 
Und Greisen wimmelt, alt und strong und hasslxcht 
1st das Genuss, in solchem Kreis zu wohnen? 

472 
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Oskar Walzeks Einleitung to a recent edition of Heinrich Heme's 
Samihche Wetle^ Professor Walzel quotes the sonnet because it 
seems to him to recall Heines verse, and thus to seive to illustrate 
the impoitance of the racial element in the work of the German 
wiiter Immanuel has been called the Heme of the middle ages,” 
as the Berlin professor notes, and theie can be no doubt that there 
are similarities in the two poets, due in good measure to their com- 
mon origin Nevertheless Professor Walzel wisely points out that 
the resemblances are allgemein nnd . wenig bezeichnend ” 
He would ha\e been even more cautious, had he used a literal trans- 
lation, such as that given above, rather than PursPs version, with 
its (listinetly modern tone Theie is comparatively little in Im- 
manuers sonnet that recalls Heme, except its theme, and this ^ we 
ha\e no reason to think Jewish in oiigin 

Inimaiiuers poem has additional interest as affording further 
cMdence of the popularity of its topic in Italy It thus supports 
the view ° that in attributing the idea of preferring hell to heaven 
to Maehiavelli the latter’s enemies were meiely utilizing an old jest 
in ordei to discredit the author of tlie Pnncipe m the eyes of the 
pious 

The ancient witticism has not lost its pungency m our day As 
Professoi J. B Shaw reminds me, .it crops up moie than once m 
G, Bernard Shaw’s Man and Superman (1903) The statue whom 
Don Juan mVited to his celebiated banquet is bored” in heaven,® 
and announces to the devil that he has left Heaven for ever ” 
(p 99) When his daughter remonstrates with him for coming to 
the underworld, he retorts (pp 102-3) Why, the best people are 
here — princes of the church and all So few go to heaven, and so 
many come here, that the blest, once called a heavenly host, are a 
continually dwindling minority. The saints, the fathers, the elect 

Nem, lieber in die HoUe^ Nichts ist grasslich, 

Wo Lust und Liebe jeden Mensclien lohnen 
Und selbst die Heiterkeit ganz unermesshch I 

* Leipzig, Insel Verlag, 1911, vol i, pp xscxiii^iv 
*Cf, Suchier’s note to the passage in AwcbSBxn et Nicolette 
^ Mod Lcmg 2^ote$, I c., p 74. My statement was unduly concise Con- 
sequently Professor Villari {NtcooU MaohxmelU e I euo% Tempv [Milan, 
1914], p 370, n ) takes me to say that Folengo attributes the idea to 
Maehiavelli Folengo does not mention Maehiavelli 
^ Ed New York, 19X3, p 93 
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of long ago are the ciank^j the faddists, the oiitsideis of to-da\ 
Latei on in the play we have tlic idea cained a stage i'luthoi Afttn 
Wagner and Nietzsche meet in hell, (p ''Nietzsche de- 

nounced him as a lenegade, and Wagner wrote a pamphlet to 
prove that Nietzsche ^vas a Jcav, and it ended in NietzscheVs going 
to heaven in a huff.” 

Our idea recurs in Anatole Fiance’s lie de^ pingouins (1908) 
During Marbode’s descent into Hades he meets Viigil The lattei 
informs him that, when imited to go to heaven, he doelnied When 
the author of the JUneitl is asked foi his leasons, he sajs, Inier aha 
(pp 151-2) ‘‘Et que deviendiai-]e dans le sejour de \otre beati- 
tude, SI ]e n’y trou^e pas nies amis, mes ancetres, mes maitres et 
mes dieux, et s’ll ne m'est pas donne d’y \oir le fils auguste de Rhea. 
Venus, au doux souiire, mere des fineades, Pan, les ^euncvS Diwados 
les Sylvams* et le vieux Sileno baibouille par Egle de la ponipie 
des mures ” 

D H Blondheim 

Um^e^sxtg of Illinois 


ON THE SOURCE OP COMMON CONDITIONS 

Professor Joseph de Perott of Clark University kindly calls m;> 
attention to the failure m my recent edition of Common Condi- 
tions to deal with the suggestion regarding the play’s souiee some- 
what casually thrown out in Mane Gothein’s essay on Die Frau 
im englischen Drama vor Shakespeare” {Jalirhucli der dtsch 
8Ji -Qesellscliaft xl, 1904, p. 25 f ) 1 hasten to make amends foi 

the neglect, since the similarity between the English play and the 
Italian Amor Oostmte of about a generation earlier, is, i^ not 
convincing, certainly of sufficient interest to merit examination 

L' Amor Costante, one of the two or perhaps three comedies of 
Alessandro Piccolommi (1508-1578), later Archbishop of Patras 
and Coadjutor Archbishop of Siena, was composed, as the title- 
page informs us, for presentation on the occasion of the visit of 
the Emperor Chailes V to Siena in 1536. (The title-page of the 
edition I have used gives the date erroneously as MDXXXI, in 
which year Charles was m the Netherlands). The play was acted 
by the Sienese Academy of the Intronati of which Piceolomim 
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^\as a member 'The Biitisli Museum poshosses copies ol two Vene- 
tian editions of 1550 That in the Yale hbraiv beans no date oi 
pimtei's name, but has the tlcMce of Fiaiiccsco liampazetto, ‘Et 
Ammo et Coupon,’ and is bound up A\ith nine othei woiks of the 
same piintei dated ^alluu^l^ liom 1561 to 1564 One of these 
IS Piccolominfs comedy, Alessandw another the toO-called Comedia 
del Sacnfiiw de gh Iniionafi well known for its connexion ivith 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night 

1/ Anio) Costa nte is a lathcr dull play Apart fiom its souicc 
lelations, the most mteicstmg things about it are tlie extravagant 
praise of the Empeior diagged into the dialogue and the introduc- 
tion of seveial ehaiaeters who speak then paits wholly ni Spanish 
— doubtless a courteous concession to Chailes and Ins Spanish 
letmue Tt should be remembeied that at the time of ins Msit 
to Siena, Charles V was engaged m inaishaling hrs ioiees for the 
opening of hostilities with Fiance E\en iindei these circum- 
stances, the glorification of the Empeioi at tlie expense of the 
Pope and the following bold woids regaidmg the information oi 
the Chux'ch, near the close of the first act, may bo regarded as 
surprising in an author known also as one of tlie great dignitaries 
of the Boman Church 

lo Cl ho pensato spesso ancoi lo,’’ says the wise old Criiglielmo, 
“ & mi risoluo che questa leformatione della Chieaa con tutte I’altie 
grandi imprese neeessarie al niantemmento della Clirnstianita, si 
nserbino & sien destinate a questo Imperadoie, ilquale se noi ben 
tutte le cose passate, & le parti sue consideriamo, hainam da giudi- 
eare esser nato pei aequistar la gloria & la lesuscitatione del nome 
Chi istiano per tutto il moiido ’’ 

The story of the play, in so far as it bears any lesemblance to 
Common Conditions, is eoneetly sketched by PiL Gotliein. The 
points in common and the differences in development may be 
listed as follows 

1 In each play, a fathei, banished fiom his native land, be- 
comes separated from his son and daughter. In the English play 
the exile is due to the slaiulei of enemies, in the Italian to the 
premature discovery of an insurrection In the English play the 
son and daughter, already ladult when the banishment takes place, 
set-out together to follow the father and are separated from each 
other by incidents of the journey; in the Italian work the son (at 
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the age of seven) had alieady been sent to the Roman eoiut before 
his fathei^s exile 

2 In both plays the daughter maines a }Oung nian^ flies ^vlth 
him over seas, and is sepaiated fiom him as a lesiilt of the captiue 
of their \essel by piiates In the Italian play they flee fiom the 
lady^s uncle who will not consent to their niairiage, in the English, 
conversely, they flee from the lady’s jealous mother-in-law to 
seek refuge with her unele in Thrace 

3 In both plays the daughter, after being separated fiom hei 
husband, finds refuge with an old gentleman, who m the Italian 
work is and in the English may be her unrecognized father Here 
she is seen by her bi other, who vainly seeks her love Father, son, 
and daughter leniain quite unaware of their relationship 

4 Finally, m both plays the absent husband lejoins the daugh- 
ter secretly They are discovered by a female attendant, accused 
befoie the father-guaidian of intentions upon his life, and thieat- 
ened with death themselves 

5 One other resemblance exists in that in both plays the un- 
known brother is himself beloved by a physician^s daughter In 
the English play, however, the physician is a comic type speaking 
a grotesque Spanish-English jargon, the love-suit of his daughter 
IS rejected by the brother on general grounds befoie he falls in love 
with his unrecognized sister, and there is no indication of his 
later experiencing a change of heart regarding the former. In the 
Italian play, the physician is a very worthy and serious citizen, 
the reason for the brother’s mdifferenee to his daughter is that he 
is already in love with the -sister, and m the end the two are hap- 
pily married 

Such — ^with the significant differences noted — are the points 
which the two plays have in common Frl Gothem is far from 
asserting that the comedies are at all similar m general effect It 
IS, indeed, doubtful whether the actual resemblances would appear 
at all to many readers, so embedded are they in matter totally 
unrelated In the names of characters, the scenes of the action, 
and in dramatic atmosphere Commori, Oond%tiotis is as unlike 
L’Amor Gostante as ppssible Piccolomim’s comedy is distinctly 
bourgeois and contemporary in tone The scene is laid throughout 
in Pisa, and the dramatic action covers only a very short time 
The English play is exuberantly romantic, and the scene ranges 
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wildly through Ai«ibia, Phrygia and e\en more exotic localities 
The Italian comedy is iii h\e acts and in prose;, the English has 
no act 01 scene diMSion and is composed in the riming heptameter 
couplets, which represent the most complete antithesis to conversa- 
tional prose and m English dramatic e\olution seem to mark a 
stage antecedent to the study of Italian models Prl Gothem re- 
cognizes that the English poet can have employed L'Amoi Costante 
“ nur als Stoffquelle, setzt sich abei in der dramatischen Behand- 
lung in direkteni Gegensatz zu dem Italiener” Of the similar 
details of plot listed above, many are mentioned only in the^ Pro- 
logue or in other retrospective allusions in PiccolominPs play, not 
being dramatized there at all Between no two particular scenes of 
the two works is there any clear relation The Italian comedy 
has no hint of the pivotal figure in the English play Common Con- 
ditions, the Vice, nor has the English comedy anything suggestive 
of the only stiikmg dramatic situation in the Italian — a situation 
which IS partieulaidy advertised on the title-page and to which the 
last two acts are mainly devoted — where the amorous brother, refus- 
ing to believe the accusation against Lucrezia, arms his friends to 
save her by force from the impending punishment To all this 
should be added the fact that in U Amor Costante the distinct cen- 
ter of dramatic interest is the brother-lover, whereas his counter- 
part in Common Conditions stands but a bad third in importance 
among the male figures 

Prl Gothem^s conclusion regarding the relation of the two plays 
offers two alternatives There can haidly be any doubt, she thiilks, 

dass das italienische Stuck dem englischen Dichter vorlag, es sei 
denn dass sich eine gemeinsame Quelle fur beide fande The for- 
mer inference — that the author of Common Cond%Uons borrowed 
directly from Piccolomini — does not appear fairly deducible from 
the rather general similarities, and it seems almost out of the ques- 
tion when one considers the total divergence of the two comedies 
in all their essential dramatic values Remembering the close dis- 
cipleship shown in the contemporary or slightly latex English 
comedies which we know to be based on Italian models — Gas- 
coigne’s Supposes and Ariosto’s Supposih, The Bugbears and Graz- 
zini’s La Sp%r%taia, Fedele and Fortumo or its Latin counterpart 
Victoria and Pasqualigo’s II Fedele^ the Latin Lael%a, or even 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, and Gh Ingannati — ^xt is hard to 
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believe that an English aiithoi ot the nule pciiod of 1575, writing 
with his eye on IJAmo) Co^iante. should eithoi ha\e desned or 
have been able to burv so eHectuall} all the impoitant stiuctiual 
characteiistics of his prototype 

Ell Gothein^s alternati\e suggestion, that the tvo plays have a 
eominon oiigin, may peihaps better repa\ stiuh , but e\e!i the col- 
lateral relationship is not likely to hjave been close Professor 
Creizenach, who in a footnote makes mention of Frl Gothei,n s dis- 
covery of ^die auffalligen Ubeieinstimmiingeir lie, tween the two 
comedies, characterizes the action of Conu^ion Comhiiofix as ‘‘ ein 
ivunSerliches Gemiscli von Motiven des giiecliischeii Romans, deb 
Eitterromans und der italiemsehen Koinodie (Geschichfe des 
7ieue7en Dtamas, iv, 32). X student of eomparatne liteiatuie and 
of folklore could doubtless trace out a long genealogy foi the pai- 
ticular fable peculiar to both Piccolpmini iiind the English autlioi — 
the fable of the fathei, son, daughter, and daughter’s husband, who 
after long separation are suddenly brought together by fate in a 
distant land, where each remains long ignorant of the otlieis' iden- 
tity In the Englishman’s de\elopment of t)uh theme 1 find noth- 
ing however to suggest that lie was famdiai either with tlie general 
method of Italian comedy oi with the plot of Pjiceolomuu’s play 

These are general considerations There is also a specific piet*e 
of evidence adverse to Erl. Qotliein’s theory The ney\ly recov- 
ered title-page of Common Condittons expressly declares the com- 
edy to be “drawee out of the most famous historic of Qaliarhm 
Duke of Arabm^ and of the good and eeuxll successe of him and liis 
two children, Sedmond his sun, and Clarisia his daughtei 
Though nothing is now known of this " famous histone/ it seems 
unwarrantable to assume that it did pot exist, that it was a mere 
blind, invented by a curiously perverse dramatist to disguise his 
borrowing from PiccolominPs play of Pedrantonio of Castile, his 
son loanoro, and his daughter Ginevra 

TxJCKEit Biiookk 

Yale Umverstfif 



CTIAUCER^S MOXK AND NUN’S PEIEST 

When Uaiiv Bailej calls upon Dan Pieis, the Mojik, to abide In 
the agreement and tell a tale, the prelat,’’ ^^ho is no de^otee 
of literature, and who piefeib piieking and hunting of the hare 
to poring over a book in the cloistei, feels that a moral and serious 
tale will be expected from a man of his high position in the clerical 
piofession He has no large store of literary material to draw^ 
fiom, but he remembers something of the life of St Edu’-ard and 
also calls to nund a volnme of a hundred tragedies which he 
keeps in his cell He thereupon begins to nan ate a series of 
ciitiiely con^entlonal anecdotes of the fall of gieat men The 
MtmVs Tale is a good example both of medieval pedantry and of 
the eiempluiH t>pe of liteiatnre The moral of the tale, fnl sooth 
and i‘ul commune/^ is the platitude with which the Monk begins 

For, certem, whan that foitune list to flee, 

Thej may no man the course of hn wutliholde , 

Let no man triiste on hhnde prospentee, 

Be war by thise ensamples trew and olde 

This moial is repeated at the end of many of the anecdotes (cf 11 
3429-36, 3587-9, 3820, 3914-16, 3953-56) This not- 
able truth, then, — truly a ^^soveieign notability — ^must have 
been made very obvious to the most dull-witted person of the com- 
pany If Dan Piers had been allowed to finish the tale, the moral 
would doubtless have been repeated many tunes more 
But Dan Piers was rudely interrupted This conservative style 
of fiction did not please the holiday-making pilgrims. The Host, 
as Professor Kittredge has so delightfully shown, feels that this 
tale as probably the proper thing, and that he must not display his 
lack of taste by protesting against its continuance — for the Monk 
IS, after all, a gentleman and a scholar, and the Host one of the 
burel folk The latter is, however, tremendously relieved wdien 
file Knight, another gentleman, and one wdiose taste no one would 
have the temerity to question, takes upon himself the responsi- 
bility of stopping the platitudinous moralizing Courtesy now 
demands that the Monk be given another chance to entertain the 
company, and the Host suggests that he turn from his vocation to 
his avocation, and tell a tale of the hunt But the Monk has more 
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dignity to support than the “elvish” Chaucer, who lecently, m 
similar circumstances, has meekly followed the Host’s advice and 
made a second ventuie, and the Monk replies that he “ won’t play ’’ 
(“I have no lust to pleye”) His dignity is a bit rufBed, his 
sententious wisdom is unappreciated. 

Something must be done, and done at once, to save the situation, 
the last two pilgrims, Chaucei and the Monk, haie been conspicu- 
ous failures, for though Chaucer has been allowed to finish the 
Tale of Melibeus, there has been no enthusiastic comment upon it, 
and the Host has broken the embarrassing silence which must have 
followed its conclusion with the remark that it would do his wife 
good to hear this tale What, then, can be done to break the tra- 
dition of boredom ^ The Host’s glance lights on the twinkling eyes 
of the youthful chaplam of tlie Lady Prioress, the Nonne Freest, a 
handsome, strong, rosy-cheeked youngster, with a sense of hninoi 
unequalled in the company “This swete preest, this goodlv man, 
Sir John,” is requested to enliven the spirtts of the company witli 
a merry tale 

Our new acquaintance. Sir John, is unquestionably a gentleman 
— none but a gentleman could be in the retinue of Madam Eglan- 
tine He 18 keen and alert m mind and body, and possesses a 
delightful sense of the ridiculous His elder, and ecclesiastical 
superior, the Monk, is a neh, prosperous, well-bred, elaborately 
dressed gentleman, of httle wit and much dignity. Sir John is 
frankly amused by his sententiousness and his “ strutting ” man- 
ner, but as a gentleman he cannot openly display his amusement 
There can be no such direct personal encounter between him and 
the Monk, as between the Miller and the Eeve, the Friar and the 
Somnour. Dan Piers reminds Sir John irresistibly of a sleek and 
pompous, well-groomed rooster; and when the Host calls upon him, 
the humble chaplam, for a tale, the old, old story, the familiar 
evemplum, of the Cock and the Pox, comes to his mind, — moral 
tale, proper to a churchman In this tale he can deftly satirize the 
personal characteristics and the literary style of his predecessor 
without for a moment arousing the suspicion of his dignified 
superior Dan Piers would probably scarcely condescend to listen 
to the humble chaplam’s homely tale, and if he should, he would be 
the last to recognize any resemblance between himself and Chaunte- 
cleer, or between his wisdom and the platitudes uttered by the 
rooster. 
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Probably none of the save only one Geoffrey Chancei, 

saw the point of the chaplain's satire, at least there is no indication 
in the Epilogue that the application was recognized, noi, so far 
T can disc'd ei, has am modem critic seen this subtle bmlesqiie, up 
to this yeai oi 1916, when a Yale undeigiadiiate, Mr Samuel 
Sloan Dunee, of the class ot 1017, made two suggestions to mo 
which were the starting point of the present papei His fiist sug- 
gestion was that Chaunteeleer resembled the Monk, his second 
wa<^ that it was signifit'aiit that the last exeuiplum which the Monk 
IS allowed to nan ate, the stoiv of Cioesus, is repeated bv the cock 
near the end of Ins senes of eiempla 

Chauntecleer's pedantic discussion of di earns is iiniveisallv 
accepted, I believe, as a builesque of the Pieinphm type of litera- 
ture, the inclusion of the Croesus eiemphim in Channtecleei’s list 
proies, I am incdiiied io think, that his long speech is a builesque 
not onlj of the hpe in geneial but of the specimen of the t'^pe Just 
furnished 1>> the Monk The moral of Chauntecleci 's anecdotes is, 
to be sine, not the nioial ot the Tal(\ foi (diaiiutecleer'^ 

purpose is merdy to prove that dreams come iiui^ But Sir John 
does not stop with a single moral , before he has gone much farther 
in Ins tale» he stops to moralize again, and tins time the moral has 
a familial ring 

Foi evoj the lattn ende of jok* is wo 
G od wot that worldly joye is sone ago, 
if a ^ethor coude fatre endtjte, 

He tn a cfontqae smtfiy mtghte it wryte 
As fo'> a sQvereyn notahihtee 

The direct reference in the last three lines seems to me unques- 
tionable Here is a truism for you, a tiiusm winch the most eon- 
ser\ativc '‘i»ethor’’ or pedant, even Dan Piers himself, might 
“ safely ” utter in a chronicle, without arousing any suspicions of^ 
1 adical philosophy ^ What a sovereign notability it is that Dan 
Piers has introduced us to in Ins interminable tale ! 

There is ni the Nonne Pippsle^ Tale one minor echo of the 
Monk's T<iU The Samson eiemplum has had a moral of its own 

Beth war by tins eiisaraple old and playn 
qiiat no men telle hir eonseil til lur wives 

The N'uiPs Priest finds this moral, too, m the downfall of the 
great Chaunteeleer : 

8 
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My tale is of a cok, as ye may here, 

Tliat took his conseil of his wyf, \vith sorwe, 

Wommenes conseils been ful ofte colde, 

Wommanes conseil broghte us first to wo, 

And made Adam fro Parades to go 

If, no-r, this connection between the two tales is established, it not 
only adds appieciably to the charm and interest of the Nome 
Preestes Tale, but has a certain beaimg upon the problem of the 
correct order of tales, and the interpretation of the “Marriage 
group ” Does the “ Marriage group ” begin with the Wyf of Bath’s 
Prologue, or does it begin with Chaucer’s own Tale of Mehheus^ 
If with the latter, is not the Physieian-Pardoner group out of place 
m modern editions ^ 

The present paper does not contemplate a final answer to these 
questions Its aim is rather to throw a little light on a difficult 
problem My chief objection to beginning the “ Mariiage group ” 
with the Wyfs Prologue is to be found m the tone of that Prologue, 
especially the tone of the first hundred and sixty lines The Wyf 
IS obviously answering someone, — ^her lines exhibit unusual emo- 
tion She, or at least her manner of life, has been attacked, and 
she heatedly replies with an attack upon the clerical ideal of 
celibacy 

How the question of celibacy is first introduced in the Mon¥s 
Prologue, when the Host makes clear his convictions on this sub- 
ject with as astonishing a freedom of speech as the Wyf uses m her 
Prologue The discussion is continued by the Host m the Epi- 
logue to the Nonne Preestes Tale, where he compares Sir John 
with Ohauntecleer, the “ trede-foul.” The link between his Epi- 
logue and the Wyf’s Prologue either was never written or has 
been lost Durmg this interval, I believe, other pilgrims were to 
be drawn into the discussion, among them the Wyf and the Clerk of 
Oxenford. The Clerk and the Parson are the two pilgrims who 
would be most likely to object to the Host’s radical views. The 
Parson has already been silenced once by the Host, and would 
hesitate to start another quarrel, but the serious Clerk would feel 
it upon his conscience to defend the clerical ideal. In his defence 
he would offend the Wyf, who replies, with heat, in her prologue 
The next morning, the Clerk is silent, avoidmg further contro- 
Tersy, until the Host, who harbors no gfudge, gives hrm his oppor- 
tunity to continue his argument with the Wyf of Bath 
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Not only is the celibacy discussion started in the Melibeus-Monk- 
Nonne Pieest Group, but the tales of marriage begin there too 
Chaiicer^s tale of the patient wife. Prudence , the Host^s tale of his 
wrathful wife; the Monk^s tale of the treacherous wife, Delilah, 
Sir John’s tale of the foolish wife, Pertelote, are all part of the 
series which includes the Wyf of Bath, the wife of Sir Gawam, 
the patient Griselda, the Merchants bride, and Dorigen, the per- 
fect wife Sir John^s comments on women take on, then, a new 
significance : 

Wommanes conseil broghte us first to wo, 

And made Adam fro Paradys to go, 

Ther as he was ful mery, and wel at ese 
But for I noot, to whom it might displese, 

If I conseil of wommen wolde blame, 

Passe over, for I seyde it in my game 

Rede auctours where they trete of swich matere, 

And ^\hat they seye of wommen ye may here 
Thise ben the cokkes wordes, and not myne, 

I can noon harm of no womman devyne 

Sir John, like the traditional Clerk attacked by the Wyf of Bath, 
reads, in old authors, stories of bad women The MonFs story of 
Delilah has reminded him of them But he is the servant of a very 
fastidious lady and is speaking in her presence, he, therefore, finds 
it necessary to make his criticism of woman as brief and as good- 
natured as possible 

Samuel B. Hemingway 

Yale College 


EEVIBWS 

The Cambridge History of English Literature Vol XII The 
Nineteenth Century I New York, G. P Putnam’s Sons, 
1916. 

The reviewer, embarrassed by the wealth of material offered him 
in this volume, of necessity relies upon the somewhat mechanical 
scheme of attemptmg a survey of the more noteworthy chapters, 
postponmg till later in his notice some general considerations 
suggested by the work 

Mr. T. P Henderson, continuing the studies in the literature of 
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Scotland that ha\e appeared in earliei \o]ume.s (‘oninbutes tlu* 
opening cliaptei on Scott It luns the faults and ineut'^ oi the wini(‘ 
writer’s study of Bums m Aolume XI’ A ])leasint il sotnevvhal 
slow-moving essa\, it dwells on Midi nialieiN as Scott s abihtv to 
portray chaiactei, his wide Minpathies, hnstorual inaediraeies 
The grave eiioi is m^de of coiihulering him as an isolated phe- 
nomenon, unrelated to othei <le\clopnieiits in the no\ei The 
account of Scott's hteiaiy giovth l^ hap-luwai<U" and theie is ]>nie- 
tically no biogiaphual inioimation Mr Ilendeison has not writ- 
ten the authoiitatne article that one would look ioi in a stand, u<I 
woik of refeicnce In marked contiast is Professoi Moorman V 
study of Byron, perhaps the most distinguished poi turn of tlu‘ 
volume, winch combines happily the essential facds of the jioefs 
life with nuich penetrating criticism To some of us the con- 
clusion that Byion's contiibution to European thought was duefl\ 
negative ina> seem meiel> traditional cuticisin But we shall 
find satisfaction in the high general estimate in whnh his work is 
held The chaptei desciwes to be regai^ded as in a measure a sum- 
mary of the gieat mass of technical and popular iiteiMture (»n the 
subject pioduced during the Byronie unival of the last tumit\ 
years. 

Professor Heifoid’s studies of Khellcy aiul Keats contain sarions 
judgments the validit) of which one is tempted to question. This 
IS specially the case in the chaptei on Shelley Thus, of the olima*\ 
of Prometheus Unbound he w^rites (p 72) “ Jnpitei topples from 
his throne, as it w^ere, at a touch, indeed the stroke of doom is 
here so instantaneous and so simple as to be pen]ousl> near the 
grotesque” This lemaik exhibits a failure to (ompieheiul tlie 
effect stiiveu for by the poet The passage m question is m i, 63 f 
Jupiter addresses Demogorgon 

I trample thee! tliou lingerest? 

Mercy > Mercy * 


^ Compare Mod hmg Notes^ xxx, 184 

*My colleague, 0r, H J Savage, calls my attention to the lack of anv 
indication of the impoitant part played by Norse studies ni this develop- 
ment, on which see F E Farley, ‘‘Scandinavian Influences m the English 
Komantic Movement ” Mwvmd Btudies and Noitee, 1003, it may be added 
that* there is an unpublished HaWard dissertation by^P E Tneder, m 
ivhich Parley's conclusions are verified and augmented 
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'Hils lb* ail iUbtaneo ol drainatie losene Between tlie fiist and 
>e(Oiul part.s ol tlie line the conflict, the aA\f nines, s and sublimity 
of whieli are lelt to tlie icadei’s iniagination, is supposed to occin ® 
Vgam, in ( 0 ^ 1 la^tlng Pi omeiheas and The Cenex, Heiford ivrites 
(p 75) ''That ShelloN, alter a few weeks’ nitcnal, could carry 
out, wntli imlalteniig haiuh and with siipieme success, a poetic 
transition not less astonishing than would liave been the appear- 
ance of Pamhon Agomsteh on the nioiiow^ ol Cornua, marks his 
will iiower no IcSvS than his miaginatiie laiige,” Surely the transi- 
tion IS o\erestiinated, foi there arc \er\ clear points of contact 
between the two woiks, and The Cend has been legardecl by some 
criticfe as hardly nioie than a leworkmg of the theme of Prome- 
them, tlie conflict of good and eiil, the Count taking the place of 
Jupiter and B(‘atrice of Prometheus Anothei point made with 
1 ‘egard to The Cend is aesthetically, ])erhaps o\en moiallv, question- 
able, " lie is diawn wdh a reticence of which no Elizabethan would 
liave been (M])nble, and the honor ol Ins act is so far mitigated that 
its niotne is hate, not lust’' (p 76) Does tins fact mitigate the 
•iioiroi Is not Foi'd s mtcrpiotation of the theme psychologicalh 
and ethically more nearly sound in that the love of Giovanni and 
Vniiabolla is emphasized, the fact of consanguinity being secondan , 
wliile in Rhelk'v's ])lny, upon the motive of hatred i,s superimposed 
ftb extra the additional offence of incest^ 

Ju the tw'o (diapters written b\ Mi. Ramtsbiuy wa‘ find those 
( haractcwistics to which we must lesign ouiselves in all that comes 
now-a-days fioin his pen much that is lively, something that is 
■shrewd, exeiythmg that is unsystematic, formless, impressionistic 
Ills heltex -skelter classifications into ^‘hunches” and batches'' 
me unconvincing ; his constant allusions to his range of reading of 
anthois that, as he sa^s (p 115), liore a generation wdiich thinks 

‘Compare the lestiaint showm ni Bi ownings fust account of the murder 
ot Fompiha and hoi fostoi -parents (H, and B , i) 

Wide as a heart/ opened the dooi at once, 

Showing the joyous couple, and then child. 

The two-weeks* mother, to the wolvt's, the wolveb 

To them. Oloee [italics mine] And when the corpses lay 

Stark-stretched, etc. 

Compare also the unspoken but very diamatic judgment rendered by tbc 
friend’* who acts as umpire between the disputants in Meredith’s Ballad 
of Fair m ^stansa xh). 
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it knows everything already” aie amusingly garrulous at times, 
but by repetition serve only to fill precious space that might have 
been occupied with a definite presentation of the facts of the 
matter under consideration This is very apparent m the chapter 
on the Landors, De Quincey, and Leigh Hunt The arrangement, 
for which the editors must be responsible, is ill-advised; Landor 
at least deserves separate study, and De Qumcey is as much entitled 
to it as are Lamb and Hazlitt, while Hunt could have fallen m with 
the other lesser poets To De Quincey is devoted less than five 
pages, an entirely disproportionate allotment as compared with that 
accorded his two fellow essayists. Moreover the reader who has 
found satisfactoiy sketches of the life of Hazlitt and of Lamb will 
turn in vain to the pages on De Quincey for similar information 
Mr Samtsbury declares that "biography, almost always unneces- 
sary here, is, in this special place, almost wholly negligible ” (p 
228) Why^ And if generally unnecessary m this History, why 
IS it supplied by nearly all contributors ^ In its place Mr. Samts- 
bury occupies several precious pages with the efioit to prove the 
value and reasonableness of studying these three writers together 
He then chats at length and quite agreeably about Landor, but 
manages to give less information in more space than is consistent 
with edification. Contrast the carefully ordered study of the same 
subject in Professor Blton^s Survey of English Literature, ix, 13 f 
Slap-dash-ish criticism (as one can imagine Mr Samtsbury himself 
calling it) runs not m the chapter on the minor poets Once more 
comparison with Blton^s work is inevitable, and the study of the 
same groups in Walker’s Literature of the Victorian Era, to which 
reference is made neither m text nor in bibliography, is far better 
than Mr. Saintsbury’s Nearly all the minor poets are included 
in this chapter, in one place or another (sometimes, as in the case 
of Hood, treated under several different heads, thus avoiding any 
possibility of a coordinated survey of their entire work). We look 
in vain, however, for George Croly and Professor Wilson, though 
The Modern Orlando of the one and The Me of Palms of the other 
are as worthy of record as much that he receives into his chapter. 
Of individual judgments I note here only the surprisingly low 
estimate of the poems of William Barnes 

Several chapters may be passed over with a word or two. A S. 
D. Elliot’s account of the Reviews and Magazines of the early years 
of the century, excellent as it is and written by one who speaks 
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With authority on such matteis, would have been of greater value 
had it been preceded by a chapter in an earliei -volume dealing with 
the beginnings of such publications in the eighteenth centuiy. It 
IS pel haps natural that Mi Elliot gives to the Edinburgh Review 
and its first gieat ri\al what must to the unprejudiced mind seem 
dispropoitionate space l%e study of Hazlitt by Professor Howe 
(the only American scholar in the volume) and that of Lamb by 
A, H Thompson require no comment. Mr Harold Child’s exalted 
estimate of Jane Austen can be accepted in full only if we limit 
very straitly the province of the novel; his failure to set her in 
relation to other writers results in an ovei statement of her abso- 
lute importance The same critic’s account of the lesser novelists is 
meagie in the extreme.^ In a chapter that affords fine oppor- 
tunities foi his special qualifications Sir Adolphus Ward continues 
from earlier volumes his discussion of English Histoiians^ in this 
case departing from strict chronological order to considei togethei 
the writers on ancient and ecclesiastical history, postponing his- 
torians of other epochs to a later volume ® 

The subject of the Oxford Movement in its i elation to literature 
has been assigned to Archdeacon Hutton who brings to his task the 
advantage of thoio familiarity and sympathy with Ins theme, an 
advantage that is in a measure offset by a lack of that objectivity 
that a quite unprejudiced writer, approaching the Movement from 
the point of view only of English scholarship, might so readily 
have furnished Mr Plutton at times exaggerates the value of the 
literary achievement of sonie of the Tractanans (and of those whom 
he chooses to consider Tractanans, for the embrace is very wide 
that includes Trench and Peacock). To say of some of Arch- 
bishop Trench’s lyrics that they belong to the highest flight of 
English poetry” (p 302) is rather absurd; the statement that 
Isaac Williams was a true poet, who, it may be, has not yet come 
into his own ” (p. 294) requires the stern corrective supplied by 
Professor Walker: Nothing he has written is likely to survive, or 
deserves to survive” (Lit Y%ct Era, p 341) Writing of Eeble 
as Professor of Poetry Mr Hutton says (p. 293) It may be that 

^The name of Anthony Trollope^s eldest brother was Thomas Adolphus, 
not Augustus (p 273) 

**Ward writes (p^ 351) of the "logical discoveries” of Sir Henry Raw- 
Unson. This seems to be a misprint, probably for " archseological ” 
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the lectures he delncied, wiitteu, as the\ weie, in the chou e Latin 
of which he was a master, will ne\ei be lead a^uaiii — a leniaik 
that betrays ignorance of tlio e\istenee of the receni excellent tians- 
lation by E k Fiaiieis, to which theie unaccountably no refei- 
ouce 111 the bibliographv Puscn’s aclne cooiieiation with Ihe Tiac- 
taiians dates fioiu late in 1833, not 183-4 (p "386) 1\> <dass JoJui 

Inglesant, even tentatnelv, with the lunels of Miss Yoiige (p 307) 
IS to imdeiwalue Shorthonse's famous book One misses in biblio- 
graph} and text the name of Lean Mansel, important as contro- 
^ers^allst, disciple of Newman, and stylist Moie senons ianuiae 
are the lack of any re\iew of the jioliticai and eci lesiastical back- 
ground at the time of Keble's Assize Heimon w ithoiit wdiidi the 
genesis of the Mo\ement is not accounted foi, and the raihiii^ to 
connect the Mo\ement with othei bitUiches of enthusiastic a(ti\it\ 
such as the teaching of John Ruskin and tlie piaidice of the Pie- 
Eaphaelites and kindu*d spiiits, or to trace the inlhieme of the 
Catholic lie\ival upon the dthei aits, especialh ai(lutectuie and 
music To touch upon this last subject would have beeh peihaps 
going too lav afield 

The Ro\ F E Hiitchiiisoirs stuih “ of Tin* Ciowtii ol Liberal 
Theology'' reqiuies some supplemeutarv tieatment of the niilnen(*e 
of the scieniitU discoveries of the period liyeU’s g(*ological investi- 
gations, rG\ ohitionary tho they wx*re, the rcs/i//c.s, the climax 
of the scientific movement in 185t) , the epoch-making Oxford meet- 
ing of the Butish Association in I860 ; — these and other such events 
are passed o\er in silence t confess to bonig puzzled as to whv 
the work of George Tyrrell should be included in this ehaptei 
The whole modernist movement of which he was so brilliant a part 
IS in origins so ^ far removed from the now rather discredited 
semi-rationalistie latitudinarianism of the mid-Victorian epoch, is 
so essentially allied to the liberal Galhean Catholicism of men like 
Father Hyaemtii (who would have repudiated any connection with 
Broad Church thought), that it is hard to reconcile oneself to the 
presence of this mystic follower of Saint Thomas in the company of 
Whately, Jowett, Maurice, and Stanley 

Finally, there is the curious, garrulous, amorphous account of 

Scholars, Antiquaries and Bibliographers’^ by Sir J' B Sandys 

« I note an extraordinary blunder m tlie proof-reading of this chapter 
"‘symbolised” for sympathised (p 327) 
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The author of the JJisfonj of Classical Scliolaishp co^eYb even moio 
l)nefiy than in the eoi responding poition of the leeent abiidgmont 
of his IJushiif the field with which he is so well acquainted One 
might expect that compression would lesult in inoie systematic- 
outline, hut instead wo ha\e a diseouiso in what seholais might call 
dtc* Public Oiatoi's latest mannei, a (piaint inixtuie ol learning and 
tuvialit^ Outside his own field Sii John is ^pist as foimlcss and. 
no longer authontatixe, note foi example the slim page devoted to 
English studies, in which not so much as a poor line does honor to 
tiie niemoiy of Doctor Fuini\all One longs for some keen geneial- 
r/ations, some cMdence of bieadth of vision, in the mass of details, 
names, titles, and dates, siatlered so jirofnseh tluii this cliaptei , 
and one ivoiulois whether the material dealt with tlioiein is pioperlw 
included iii a history of liteiatuie at allJ 

The Ponuintic Penod to a greatei extent than an> othei eia 
in English literature demaiids, foi its piopei compudiensiun, some 
exammatiou ol the basic attitude ol mind, the can lent theories, 
social, politu^al, plulosopincal, that weie dominant and whose 
strands aie interwo\en in the wmrk of all the widens of the time 
Some such stuch, not necessarily committed to one delinite thesis 
like Watts-Dunton's ‘‘ Renascence of Wonder'' (peihajis better not 
>0 committed), was an impel atne need m this \olume , and it is uoi 
heie, llarcllv an incheatiou of the many and delicate threads thal 
bind together the larious Htiands of hcmianlicism is lo be loiuul 
Tins IS due laigely to tlie exigencies of eoniposite authorship, but 
, ^ome, lemedy might ha\e been tound in the shape of an intro- 
ductory chapter dealing wntli the broadest aspects oi the theme 

Between so man} stools some things are almost ceitain to fall to 
the ground, in this case it is the drama of the period that has 
received the severest jar It is ignored This may bo due to Pro- 
fessor Eolith's absence at the front oi to a surely unwise plan to 
take up the subject in \c)lume XIII at the point at wdiieh it w^^is 
dropt in volume XI Tliere is thus no account of the Elizabethan 
rcwival, no study of Milman^s by no means despicable woik in the 
drama (Ward himself speaks of him, p as c’onspicuoiis among 
dramatists), no barest mention of so important a landmark as 

’Note two errors of fact with regaid to Vlaik Pattisoii (p, 371) lie was 
liecte of LmoOln Collc*ge, not l^etei , ho published no hook w itli the 
title m 
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Maturings Betti am In Mi Samtsbury's chapters the assumption 
IS constant ® of the presence neai-by of a parallel study of the con- 
tempoiaiy drama 

EMclence of the lack of precise coordination in the bibliographies 
as m the text is at times appaient Why is Symons’ Romantic 
Movement listed among the Shelley authorities and not among 
those for Byron, Keats, or any other poet^ Why is Herford’s Age 
of Wordsworth noted for Hazlitt and not for any other writer 
Why IS there not a preliminaiy general bibliography in which such 
works as Symons’ and Herfoid’s and Elton’s and Walker’s and 
many more could ha^^e been listed once for all ^ Why are dates of 
birth and death supplied m the bibliography in the case of many 
minor writers and omitted in others {e. g , Mrs. Trollope) ^ ® 

The bibliographies have all along been a most useful part of the 
three Cambridge Ilistoties In this volume, tho excellent in the 
main, they are so far from exhaustive as to omit various woiks of 
importance The following list of addenHa and cortigenda is a 
selection only from my marginal notes. 

Chapter II (Byron) To editions of the works add the (7am- 
indge Byron, ed P E More, and the Werke, ed P Brie, Leipzig, 
1912 A section should have been devoted to Selections as in the 
case of the Shelley and Keats bibliographies. Among authoiities 
add E H Coleridge’s article in the Encyclopcedia Britannica, 
11th ed, and Watts-Dunton’s m Chambers' Cyclopaedm (1003), 
voL III, P, E More, ^^The Wholesome Revival of Byron,” Atlantic 
Monthly, Dec 1898, George Rebec, "Byion and Morals,” Inters 
national Journal of Ethics, xiv, Ruskin, in Fiction, Fan and 
Foul”; and Swinburne’s Byron and Wordsworth” in Miscel- 
lanies It was of course impossible to include all dissertation^ and 
the several whose omission I have noted need not be here set down 
A list of novels founded on Byron’s life, such as those by Lady 
Caroline Lamb, Disraeli, P P. Moore, and Maurice Hewlett, would 
have been of interest Here, as elsewhere in the bibliographies, 
the error is often made of dating articles by their first appearance 
in book-form instead of by their.first publication. This results at 
times in serious distortion of historical perspective, as when 
Macaulay’s essay on Byron is dated 1853 instead of 1830 or 
Swinburne’s earlier essay on Byron is dated ten years after its 

*For example, p 123 with regard to Taylor, p 234 with regard to 
Landor. 

® The Table of Principal Bates is not impeccable, Byron^s birth being set 
back ten yeara 
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original appeaiance To John Murray is credited (p 438) the 
authorship of Lord By? on and 1m Det?acto?s Murray wiote but 
one section of that book, the other two being by E H Pember and. 
E E Protheio respectively. 

Chapter III (Shelley) In section iii add Select Poems, ed. W 
J Alexandei, 1898, in section iv add Prometheus Unbound, ed 
V. D Scudder, 1905 (the best separate edition) , in section viii 
add Arthur Dillon, Shelley's Philosophy of Love, 1888, Joseph 
Giesen, Shelley als Uheisetzer, 1910, P E More, Shelley in 
Shelburne Essays j E Olivero, Saggi di Letteiatuia inglese, p 123- 
176 (especially on Dante and Shelley) 

Chapter V (The Lesser Poets) p. 450 the Eoutledge Pocket 
Library edition of Eogers’ Italy is not the same as that of 1830 with 
engiavmgs by Turner and Stothaid, p 457, under Hartley Cole- 
ridge, add: Poetical WorLs, ed E Colles, p 459, under Mrs 
Hemans, add. Poetical Oxford, 1914, p 465, under W S 

Eose, add the translation of Ariosto, which is much better known 
than the Boiardo. 

Chapter XII (The Oxford Movement) Of many omissions the 
following are specially noteworthy . P AVaie Cornish, History of the 
Chuich of England m the Nineteenth Century, ii, chapters viii-xiv, 
C. T Cruttwell, Six Lectures on the Oxford Movement, B Halevy, 
Histoire du peuple anglais au XIXme siMe, vol i (contains an ad- 
mirable study of religious conditions in the years immediately fol- 
lowing 1815) , W G. Hutchinson, The Oxford Movement (contains 
a convenient reprint of eighteen important Tracts, including no 
xc) , S L. Ollard, A Short History of the Oxford Movement (this 
excellent work appeared too late to be included) Tullock^s Move- 
ments of Religious Thought and Gladstone's Ecclesiastical and Re- 
ligious Go?respondence cast light on various phases of the Move- 
ment Tinder J A Eroude, p 500, add The Oxford Counter 
Eeformation,” Short Studies, iv, 151 To authorities on Newman 
add L E. Gates, Three Studies in Literature (excellent from the 
purely literary point of view) , P E More’s essay in The Drift of 
Romanticism [Have the compilers of these bibliographies ever 
heard of Mr More’s essays?] , Wilfrid Ward, Men and Manners* 

Chapter XIII (The Growth of Liberal Theology) p. 609* V. E 
Storr’s work is The Development of English Theology [not 
^"Thought"} in the Nineteenth Century 

Samuel C Chew. 

Bryn Mwm College* 
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Erwin Stim.mino Det .{((At^ahvub cum Tufimkio im F}anzu- 
si^chen Flalle Nieme\ei, 1015 8\o, xl+180 pp with 

portrait (Boihefte zm ZUPh , 50, Hallo Dih'^eilatioii ) 

The author of the piesent work was a youii^ man t\v(‘nty-li\t‘ 
A ears of age when the outbreak of hostilities c ailed hiin to the aim\ 
and an untimely death in Belgium, Get 21, 1014 ^ A shoit bio- 
giapliieal sketch, wiitten bA' his fathci. Albeit Stininiing, hnusell 
an eminent scho]ai% forms the tiist portion of the book and gnes 
witness to the noble and promising character of the son, whose 
portiait also appeals as a frontispiece 

The study iiiidei discussion was begun at (hittnigen and (Oiu- 
pleted at Halle, where it was snbirutted as a dissei tation foi ilu^ 
doetoiate and most faAoiabh reeen^ed The aiithoi w'a^ able to 
eoirect the pioof himsel't, woiking at task untd a li‘w <la\s 
be! ore his actual dl^partuie foi the front 
The origin of the A c 1 ( \c(imiiCH^ dim lupuduo) lies in 
the complenieiitaiA" infinitive For an understanding of the lattei 
a study of Indo-European usage is necessar>, a pluisi‘ ol tlie ques- 
tion Avlueh receives an excellent treatment. Btnnmnig slun\s elearh 
the cluractei of the infinitne as a petrified ease (datiA(‘ oi possiblA 
locative) of a noun of action, e g da bihere (Plautus) Ihie^ in- 
finitive did not have tense or mood, nor was it lUH'esvsarv to stat(‘ 
the agent. This complementary infinitive was gradually eviendcd, 
L*i*om eases Avhere purpose was clearly showm to a usage after tran- 
sitive Aerbs It IS in this latter type that the A, <• I can aiise 
[t IS found, lor instance, with verbs of causation, permission and 
sense perception Avhen the object of the mam verb is also the sub- 
ject of the infinitive In the oldest Latin the A. c T Avas found 
rafter verha d%cend% seniiend%, etc., and although restricted, due to 
the pievalent paratactic mode of expression, was still favored by the 
fact that these verbs could originally take a direct ob;)ect' of the 
l>orson When such an object ceased to be used, howcAcr, the loi- 
luer object of the mam verb came to be felt more and more as the 
subject ot the infinitive Other causes helped, ami an artificial use 
of the A. c I. as a unit arose for stylistic ends. By the time of 
Classic Latin the A c I was avoided in the very constructions 
Avhere it had arisen, but Avas extended in its artificial form Late 

^ The date 1015 given on page vn is cleaily an oversight 



Latin wriiors, in i,)roi>ortion as they reflect the popular speech, 
show the reversion to the older and original status : quod, qxm, and 
other elaiis(*s inc'rease; the infinitive of puipose returns to its own. 
and tlie classic* iubv.i>(fnvin)liiierm affern yields to the popular 
iuhtu) .{facia) I it law ajfcrrc, as a result, not of [dionetic cion fusion, 
hut in harmony with the real nature of the infinitive. 

There are therefore two tyi)cs of A, c. I. in French, the popular 
one with verbs of causing, permitting, etc. and the learned type 
after verha dirpudi, .suoUiaudi, etc. The latter will be diseussoil 
separately later, ft imisl he renieiii bored that the Romance infin- 
itive is more a noun, while the Latin infinitive is essentially a verb, 
'riie ix)|)ular A. e. 1. is not an independent unit, as its subject is 
always at the same time an object, and as the A. e. 1. is not dis- 
lincdly separates from other infinitive eonstructions. 

In the case of cuvojfpr (vous Nt^ettraj/pz chpirlipr) Stimming pre- 
fiu's to see, not an A. c*. T. hut a special form of the infinitive of 
purpose with verbs of motion. By additional examples witli meiin\ 
and mPUPr, he then shows the close connection between this use of 
the simple* infinitive and that of the infinitive with faiir; the same 
rc*lation can he seen c^s])eciaily wcdl with l(mm\ from la.rare, to let 
go. 1^he first example^ of kuvarc witli A, 15 . I. is in an inscription 
of the Tth (lentury, but the change of meaning is complete by the* 
Romance period. With vob\ enfpndvp, omi\ mulir, there is no con- 
ncHttion with the infinitive after verbs of motion. Those are really 
ac'cnsative in function, and the construction is popular only’ when 
there is real sense perception. In his dis<}ussioii of the agreement 
of the participle in these t*ases the author cites with a])prol)ati(>n 
Morfs remark that Avliile all the other verbs could confonn graphi- 
c^ally to the formal laws of agreement without effect upon their 
pronunciation, faire crould not. 

In regard to tlie reflexive, vStinnuing explains its omission in Old 
FreJich as due to the Jioun cdiaractor of the infinitive, a view whicli 
lui correctly prefers to Muller’s argument {of. below) that tlu* 
l)assivc often replaced the reflexive in Late Latin. Though the 
absence of the reflexive with verbs of sense perception was nearly 
general until toward the end of the loth centniy (and is still pos- 
sible, as in a case with voir cited from Maupassant) the pronoun 
begins to be expressed toward the ejid of the 15th century and from 
the 16th centiu'y on is the rule. With laisser there is a retention of 
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the older usage, and while the reflexive began to be used scantily 
in the early 16th centuiy, and then inei eased, theie was \aiiation 
throughout the 17th century Fait e retained the old usage longest , 
until the beginning of the 19th century the omission of the reflex- 
ive was tlie rule The tendency is therefore toward the expression 
of the pronoun, and this may become general in the course of time, 
even in such remnants of the original type as /atre as&eoxr, faire 
tawe, etc 

In the matter of the dative to express the agent when there are 
two objects, Stimmmg covers independently the ground already m- 
vestigated by Muller^ He decides, as against Tobler, that this 
construction arose with transitive verbs, and is in reality the dative 
of the agent of the passive verb When the active infinitive re- 
placed the classic passive mfinitive the change was giadual and the 
syntax was left otherwise unchanged. Data arc also given showing 
the increase in the dative agent in Latin, and the substitution of 
ad for ab It is not difficult for the author to reconcile this ex- 
planation with that making the dative one of interest (Tobler’s 
view) Further details of usage with faire, lamer, etc plus a 
double object cannot be reviewed here Suffice it to say that in Old 
French other verbs are found employed in the same way, e g , 
soufnr, commander, rovei, coment and estuet, with a dative of the 
agent 

Variation is found in the course of the language Some verbs are 
used at one period with A. c. I , but not at another, e. g com- 
mander Full hsts and discussions, with dates, are given While 
the A c I IS still found with voici, though less often than in the 
16th century, there are no examples with voxU after that date 
Chapter VII contains an interesting study of competing construc- 
tions. Separate consideration is accorded the usage with imper- 
sonal verbs As Latm said me decet, so Old French could have a 
direct obj'ect with coment, estuet, and analogically with other verbs, 
hence an A. c I 

Whether or not there is a popular A c I, in Old French in which 
the subj'ect of the infimtive is not also object of the mam verb can- 
not ^be determined without a comparative study of the other Eo- 

“ H F Muller, Ongme et Tmtovre 4e la pr^positwn d, dam les looutxons 
du type de “ faire favre quelque chase d qmlqu’vn ” Poitiers, 1912 
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malice languages Such a construction is indeed found after \eibs 
of wishing;, willing, thinking, saying, etc, but rarely m original 
texts, in translations where it occurs more frequently, such as L% 
Dialogue Gfegove, it is cleaily due to learned influence A populai 
use IS a possibility, however, as this type was found in Sanskrit and 
Anglo-Saxon, and must have been known to the Old Latin 

Chapter IX is devoted to a study of the learned A c 1. as it de- 
veloped m Middle French (ea. 1350-ca 1600) The classic influ- 
ence IS strongly marked throughout this period, and a strong cause 
for the involved Latin style of the 15th and 16th centuries is seen 
m the translations of the 14th, winch enjoyed great popularity 
and have not as yet been properly studied An examination of Bei- 
siuie and Oresme reveals a strong increase in our construction, as 
IS shown by lists The effect was felt upon original woiks by the 
end of the 11th centuiy, and by the 16th the A c. I is an ex- 
tremely common stylistic device Its learned character is strongly 
marked by the passive forms used, and by the piesence of the pro- 
noun as subject of an infinitive when there is no change from the 
subject of the main verb The close connection of the whole type 
with the double accusative {ie lonum puto) is well brought out, pp 
172-3, The construction was never well adapted for poetry, and 
though very common with certain verbs, was never felt to be pure 
French, even in the 16th century Copious lists are given for the 
whole period, as well as for the following. 

Finally the history of the learned construction from the 17th 
century till the present day is followed There has been a steady 
decrease, which had in fact begun by the time of Malherbe At 
present the A. c I. is practically obsolete in poetry. When used in 
Modern French it is usually in relative clauses, but not exclusively 
The author believes it possible that the usage will eventually be 
restricted to such clauses, or may disappear completely 
The work is a valuable contribution to French syntax, and rep- 
resents a thorough and painstaking effort as well as keen apprecia- 
tion of the relations m point The lists given, though not offered 
as exhaustive, will be of great use Especially to be commended 
IS the author^s preliminary study of the Indo-European infinitive, 
as well as the suggestive consideration throughout of competing 
constructions. A considerable portion of the field has been covered 
by vs^rious scholars separately, hut the author is abreast of all the 
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modern luateual, and the geneial piehonution ih desuahlo, u(Wi\ 
eompletnig the partial Mews pieMouslv at hand Thns StminuiioV 
w^oik should be used to eontrol and correct he also adds 

an inteiesting chaptei to I\]ellmann ' (p KM) 

The folloAMiig eomnienls oi corrections aie given in hope that 
they may add to the completeness and useful nebS #)i llie work 

A gieat obstacde to the pio])ei use ot th(‘ hook ls the diMnion 
of the lists inio peiiods, and the alMMue (d a geiunal uidev to 
pages At picsent it is dilfieult to tiaee a given word throughout 
its entire history, as is w^ell seen in the ease of ajnnoutir whieli 
IS said to occur iii tliih usage fiisl in Reisune (p 141) 4 hi-' 

statement refeis onl\ to the Middle French period , an example i'- 
elsewdieie given fiom Giegoiie (]> IIT). Once, howcAcr, hotli 
authors aie cited togethei (p loo) In tins ('oniundioii ft aNo 
cuidu) miA feAudie 

One reason foi this diMsion is the authors theoiy that the eaih 
translations weie highly learned, and that only in the 1 Ith eentun 
was the influence of such works leally effective This statement 
how^evei, is true only to a eertain point 'The translation into (he 
vernacular, tliough much mflueiieed by the oiignud, points .se to 
a certain desire for a jiopular appeal, ami the great number of Bible 
tianslations at an early date must not be neglected, Tt seems all 
the more probable that Stiniming ovei estimates the lole of the 14th 
century translations when we consider the evistenee of the eail} 
charters French was extensively used in legal documents through- 
out the 13th century, as will be seen bv an evamination of IkmleFs 
Layettes du hesor des cliaites^ and the legal phraseology might 
well be expected to influence a semi-learned construction of the tj i>o 
under discussion, Cf the following example, fifty years earlier in 
date than either of the translations cited Bn iesmrngnavf 
toutes les^ coses devaiit dites, les convemnches et Us jugemens esf)e 
vrais, efc B%bl de TE cole des Oharies, xxxvi, p 240 (Ponlhieu, 
1322). A study of the earlier charters fi^om thft point of view 
would doubtless yield results 

In an example cited p 87 Si se trova estre avocas (Fabl u. 
266) the author explains the ease of avocas as caused by attraction 
to the subject, hut does not explain the real significance of the con- 

® Lu CfMstvuoHon Oe Vi^f dipeudkii/ifitt toGutiofi 

*^onnelJe en francais, Th^se, U]^§ala, 1913 
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stnictioB Again, on p 114, 5 v femdre, the example is given 
Esire ventables se famt Mahom , 411 As the Latin had veracem 
simulans Stimmmg considers this case of attraction to the subject 
probably '^^eme Korrektur des Kopisten, der die Konstruktion 
nicht verstand/^ There is a deeper reason here, however, and one 
which should be brought out The type . il se sanh navrez a mort 
(Yvmnj 874) is a regular consti action (cf Tobler, Vra^ amel, note 
to line 147), IsTow the probable origin of the A. c I is in many 
cases to be sought in its relation to the double accusative {te honum 
puto) Of p 172 and leferenee In the same way the addition of 
estre in these reflexive cases will lead to an A c. I with nominative 
agieement Of also* Ki uoient so% estre alsi com uenJceor, etc 
Gregoiie, p 164/15-16 Vid the example cited from Eroissart on 
p 158, $ V. dire, § 3 

In this connection it may be noted that the author devotes some 
space to tlie nominative with an infinitive (pp 173-174, p 182) 
This is the passive type pater visus est abire As examples from 
the Old French are rare, two cases found in Gregoire may well be 
cited II fut conuz apres sa mort esire granz, etc (p 142/8-9) 
and * . . Se Zi fous purgatoires apres la mort do%t estre creuz estie 
(p 254/3), If the construction is rare m Modern French it is 
still a well recognized one with cense, three of the examples cited 
from Bergson are with this word 

The following miscellaneous observations may be grouped to- 
gether The special rules for agreement with favre plus an infini- 
tive arose probably less because fai fait was considered a unit like 
feci (p 57) than for the reason that faire and the infinitive were 
closely amalgamated In the examination of the reflexive with 
faire (p. 67) a distinction should be made between essential and 
accidental reflexives. Thus in the passage from Jodelle, Eidon, 
187 Toy qm fais les oyseaux aa plaire dedans Fair the meaning re- 
quires that the accidental reflexive be expressed This distinction 
will be found to reduce the number of examples cited for the 17th 
centuty, and even the 19th has tended toward the essential reflexive 
conservatively In the list on p 165 ff it would be advisable to dis- 
tinguish between impersonal and anticipatory il On p. 166 
souvieni should be struck from the list unless otherwise attested ; 
me is dative here and the infinitive depends on dire. Animer, p 
176, la akOj^to be rejected; the verb is really senivr The example 
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with aiouei lima Flaubeit ib piobal)l\ a simplo lafiiutno, the se 
being datne 'Phe ease flora Hous'ie.iu. .s r uoiie, p 117, must 
also be omitted ) aiwii is twice consulcreil as taking a snbicct 
lalher than an object s / r/ssemr/ (p l.ir)) and jii/'lrinli r (]> 
162) 

Lastl\ it ina\ be said that bettei results eouhl be ubtaaied. foi 
tlie model 11 period by a subdivision of tlie field As this chaptei 
stands Boiiigcl is cited b\ the side of Seairon ami it is impossible 
to aiiiie at a satisl'aetoi) eontliision as to pieseiit u^agi* 

'Phese minor details should not be allowed to obseuio the positue 
laliie of the i oiitiibutioii Erwin !8tiinniing was looked upon b\ 
the faculties ol (Jottingoii and Halle as a student of biilliant pioni- 
ise and his woik will eoninunid itself Ilm death m <i inisfortiine 
toi Eoniaiiee seholaiship 

(IrsTw <1 Ltrnsciiii! 

Randolph Ma<on Womans (Udltqi* 


4 Handy Ihlihoyiujiliirnl (liinle lo the I'liuly of the SimiH'th Lnn- 
i/aayii and lAieratmt mill ('oiisnlemlioii of the H’m/is of 
Suano'-h-Ameruaii Wnlehs fm the nee of etnilenis and 
teadieis of Hyanidi, eoininled anil edited hy WiTXitn 11 \nks- 
LER St Louis, Mo, (' Witter, ii. d. (li)l.>), 66 pp 

As the title and preface indicate, this guide has been ])ublisncd to 
serve teachers, students, and libiaiiaiis It is more than a mere 
list of books, for it contains eonsideiable pedagogic adcice, and on 
occasion “a iroid ahovt leading poeme ” (p 51) Accniacy, con- 
ciseness, and disci immatioii are apparently not pedagogic virtues 
At least they reeei\e no concrete illustration m this ill-iiispired com- 
pilation It IS with profound legret that one jiasses severe judg- 
ment upon a work that shows on every page boundless enthusiasm 
lor all things Spanish from art to boarding-houses; but it is unfor- 
tunate that the editor attempted to guide others without linviiig llrsl- 
haiid familiarity himself with the works upon which ho makes hold 
to dogmatize. How different is the result achieved by Lneicn 
Foulet m a recent work of somewhat similar scHipe. A BibKogiaphii 
of MeMeml French for College LSbraries In the first place, Mr 
Hanssler’s method is badj When giving titles of works recora- 
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luemkul. li(‘ Tails t(> ('cmsistoutly datos and phu-es oT publication. 

aiv iH'vor <|iu»1(m 1. ()1<1 cdititnis are listed where revised edi- 

tions ar(‘ ae(‘essil>le. Speakin;!; g(‘n<»rally too many titles are given, 
and tln^ (fuidv in eons(M|uenef‘ fails to gnid(‘. The two or three best 
hooks in each snhj(‘('l: ought to receive special emphasis, somewhat 
as sc(^<l an<l flower catalogues name tln^ halT domi best varieties 
for the homo garden/' Some such method is needed more especially 
ill the (diapters devoteil to dictionaries, grammars, and histories of 
litcratun*. 

A word aI)out tlu^ matter. In the chapter on literature, a sylla- 
bus of S})anish literature is jn-ovided, hut no nieiitioii is made oi* the 
best available ie.vts of the classics, medieval or modern. Among 
dictionaries one misses Zerolo's, whi<di I have siqiposod to be the 
best modern dictionary for reference. Elsewhere (p. 2:1)^ (iorras 
lAntjua r Udtvmtum spiti/iniitla dclle onr/uii reeeives honorable men- 
tion, but it does not deserve such distinction, and is inoroover out 
of [yrint. So is Unanumo's translation of WolFs Hliufmi (p. 27). 
'riie bibliograpliy of Fitzmauriee- Kelly’s llislonj of i>>paimk /Afenh 
turo (p. 27) is somewliat inaccurate. AVhy bother the dude nL 
imrher, and the liiuwim with (lai)pollettt^s and SanvisentiV 
Ma^nnali? (p. ^Fhe latter, by the way, stipersedos tlie former 
in the Iloepli series of manuals, but neither is worth a button. And 
why in a (hddi* mention M.erim{»e's /Vem . . . (p. 27)? But the 
r<‘a(Ier's pntiem*e is quite exhausted when he finds reeomin ended 
siudi trash as ^pankh Inlltinur on Enfflidi lAieraiure (p. 

2i)), or (fnssier’s Le Theaire. esinujnol (p. 30), or when ho reads 
(p. 37) that Fray Luis cle Leon's Jja Perfecia Camda is “ a most 
s(3nsible little imiiuial of domestic economy.’’ Defunct journals like 
ha Enpana 'Modenm, La Oultum Enjxinola, Tja Eevista Gmtempo^ 
rdnea are referred to as monthly magazines published in Madrid/^ 
and the llmtranon EsjHjnola. // Americana is called a weekly (p. 
50). For Mr. Hansslcr, liomama is still edited by Gaston Paris 
and l^aul Meyer, “ the two leading [diilologists of Prance ’^ (p. 58). 
Tlie Jievida Ei^panota de lAleraivra . . . “exists since 1901’’ (p. 
58), but it is a well-known fact that such joiinials die young in 
Sjiairi, and rarely survive the second year. To conclude, the Bulletin 
Jluspanique is edited by “Ernest Merimfie (stc), P. Parissaud {sic) 
and G. Civot {dc) ” '(p. 58). 

MiIiTOn a. Buohakan^ 


Unioersity of Toronto. 
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An Introduction to the Study of Language By Leonaed Bloom- 
field^ Ph D , Assistant Professor of Comparative Philology 
and German in the Dmversity of Illinois New York, Henry 
Holt & Co, 1914 x+ 335 pp 

Chapter I, The Nature and Origin of Language, begins with 
expressive movements and gesture language, and shows how lan- 
guage IS a specialized form of these under the social control of a 
limited group It emphasizes thus not only the psychological fac- 
tors but the social factors as well Again, in the next chapter, The 
Physical Basis of Language, the elements of phonetics are given, 
not only per se, but as dominated by psychic and social considera- 
tions The Mental Basis of Language (Chapter III) presents the 
natural logic of language, the progressive analysis of the bloom- 
ing buzz and confusion of the total experience into its related 
paits There is emphasis on the dichotomy of the process, whereas 
too many teacheis of language still adhere to the various trinities of 
the scholastic foimal logic The Eoims of Language (Chapter TV) 
embrace the linguistic hierarchy of inarticulate outciy, primary 
and secondary interjections, the conventionalized linguistic sign, 
the word, and the sentence The precedent doctrine of psychology 
(individual and social) and of logic shows now in its basal values 
* In this and in much that follows Professor Bloomfield bases 
his exposition on Wundt^s Y oTkerpsycholog%e WundPs account is 
if anything too schematic — ^not quite what the intuitive genius of 
James would have given us if he had turned to language rather 
than religion. But it is the weightiest and most authoritative pro- 
nouncement we have, and it would be ungracious and shortsighted 
not to welcome this abstract in a language which those of our stu- 
dents who possess only a reading knowledge of German and French 
can understand It is all the more acceptable for having been 
checked over by a competent linguist. For Professor Bloomfield is 
neither here nor elsewhere a mere purveyor of other people^s ideas 

We have then, thus far, answers to the fundamental questions * 
Why we talk^^ How we talk^ What we say? and How we say it? 
From these answers flows a really solvent understanding of the 
significance of idiom and accent, of change and history, of the 
aims and purposes of language study, concerning all of which mis- 
understanding IS still sadly prevalent among teachers of grammai 
and the elements of foreign languages. 
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In the chapters following are tieated Morphology^ Syntax^ 
Internal Change in Language, and External Change in Language 
The facts and principles here developed are on the whole more 
generally known and uiuleislood As in the chapter on phonetics, 
much IS gamed here too by the consistent and vitalizing appeal to 
psychology and logic 

The illustrations are taken from a wide range of sources Chi- 
nese, Greenlandish_, Malayan, Mexican, Bantu, etc, as well as 
Semitic and Indo-European In the Indo-European, Russian and 
Celtic are invoked almost as freely as the (among us) better known 
Germanic and Latin tongues, and Scandinavian as freely as Ger- 
man English so far from thundering in the Index does not even 
laise its voice there ^ ^^And that was skathe.’^ Paul has shown 
how we need not often wander far afield for our examples 

Chapter IX biipphes the nccessaiv appheaiions to language teach- 
ing, with a generous faith m the direct method for which the prag- 
matic sanction 'is unfortunately still outstanding The author very 
briefly surveys the history of linguistic study (Chapter X) and 
closes with a brief descriptive bibliography 

Professor Bloomfield has given us the first widely usable general 
survey of the field since Whitney. The English adaptation of 
PauFs Pnnzipien never became naturalized in our classrooms. 
Sweet, whether in his History of Language (Temple Primer) or 
m the prolegomena of his New English Grammar speaks an idiom 
too exclusively his own OerteFs Lectures on the Study of Lan^ 
guage are a series of acute discussions of certain moot points. 
Giles, in the first five chapters of his Manual of GomparaUve Phi- 
lology for Classical Students, has succeeded better than any recent 
writer in giving a truly popular-scientific presentation of linguis- 
tics : but he addresses a narrow audience and he slights psychology 
and logic. Clarkes Principles of Philology has many of the virtues 
but also the limitations of Giles. Eustace H Miles’s Sow to Study 
Philology is hardly more than a clever quiz-compend for students 
who wish to get up ” the subject. 

Professor Bloomfield’s little volume will serve admirably its pur- 
pose as a general introduction to language study. It is well-in- 
formed, and sound Proportion and emphasis are in the 

mam Just. ordinary student will find it close reading, but 
well worth the effort 

' Guido H. Stempeu. 

tnOmm University 



COPvRESPO^^DBN^E 
Ox TTII3 Sources of The ilfau/S’ Tnujedq 

]Srothmg appeals to be known of the sources of The Maul\ Tiaq- 
edy Valeiuis Maximus, bowcncu naiiates an anecdote (in, mh, 
Ext 1), which would seem to h<i\e supplied one of the incident'- 
I quote the whole section, italicizing the relevant passages 

Conplura hiuusce iiotae Itonuiia exanipla snpeisiint, set! satietas 
inodo uitanda est itaqiie stilo meo ad externa lain <l(4abi peiniittam 
quorum prmcipatum teneat Bla&aius, cuius (onutunha ndtil peifi- 
nacm^ Salapiam eiiim patiiam suam praesidio Punico occupatani 
Romanis cupieiis restitueie Dasium fuetnmo studio sefuin ui ad- 
m%n%strat%one m pubheae d%mdentem et ahoquin ioto ammo Tlan- 
nibalis amieitiae uaeaiitem, sine quo pioposiiuui lounlmm poagi 
non potemt, ad idem opus adgiedienduui luawre (upuhtuie qaaiu 
spe ceiUoie temptwe ausus est qm piofuius sennouew eius adwrfis 
(fuae et %psum> tommendaUoiem et miuunim iuuisioieju fartura 
uhdebantw, lianmbah leinlit a (|Uo adesse lussi sunt, ut aftei 
enmen pwharet, alter defenderet ceteruin, cum }>ro tnbuuali res 
gereretur et quaestioni illi omnium oculi essent intenti, dum alind 
forte eitorioria eurae negotnim tuictatur, Blussiu^ uuifu dissuuulante 
ac voee smumissa monere Dnsiuui (oepit uf Boumnonnu poixus 
quam Kartlmgimensmm paHes foiwet emmiiero tunc ille ptorla- 
mat se in conspecUi dticis advoLws eum soJKcitan quod qim et 
mcred%bile eushmdbatxu ei ad 11 x 1 x 10 ^ tantum auris peMeirauemf ei 
xnciabatm ab %mm%co^ uentatis fide cmuit sed non %ta mnlto po^t 
Blasix mil a constants Das%um ad se trax%t Marcelloque et Salapiani 
et quingentos Humidas, qui in ea eustodiae causa eraut, tradidit 

With legard to the mam plot a suggestion or two niav be made 
Cornford, m Ms Thucydides Mytlmtoncus, 1907, p 132, speaks of 
what he calls the mythical type that normally appears in legend 
when tyrants have to be slain The two brothers, or lovers, and the 
injured sister, or wife— the relationships vary— are the standing 
dramatis personae on sueh occasions/’ Th^s formula pretty well 
describes the main plot of The Maid*s Tragsdy, and it seems not 
at all improbable that a search among such legends as tbos(» 
leferred to by Coniford would furnish one fuMllmg the two neces- 
sary conditions, namely, that of bearing a sufficieiitly close resem- 
blance to the play to serve as a source, and that of being accessible 
to the authors 

A staking variation of the play from the formula consists in the 
facts that Bvadne is herself guilty, that her ambition is partly 
responsible for her sin, and that her tepontance is prerequisite to 
the punishment of the kmg, i^ho is to fall by her hand ^ The drama 
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ilnih beroniCN a ]>lav of sin nud lopeiitance, InghH reasoned to meet 
the tastes of a Jaeob(»an aiHlionco, ami these leatines aie in nV 
piobabilitv supplied by the aiithois Xoi is it at all likely that 
oiiv ]>resiniipini* source will (contain aiiv Mieh hgiiie as Aspatia, oi 
any ineulents (‘orre'^[>omlIllg to her 'lolatiouh aith Aiiiintoi Heu 
again we may lia\e the dramatists' additions, oi perhaps, as ui the 
ease of the episode, some stoiv hitherto unidentified nia\ 

have been utilized The plot of the drama is so very complicated 
that, e\en when we shall have done as much as has here been con- 
^ifleied po^Mhle, a large allowance must still he made for the imen- 
ine geiuiis of Beaumont and Fletcliei 

If we sliould start with tlie story of Harmodius and Anstogitou, 
(d whicli the fiiencLship between Melanhus and Amintoi is strik- 
ingly suggest I \e, we niiglit leadilv point out how the demands ol 
ihe Jac'obean tlieaiie would build up out of that stoiv one like that 
of the play Hippias and Hipparchus become, as dramatic con- 
eeiitration w^ould necessitate, one poison, the king The friendship 
of iraimodius and Ansiogiton is lotained, as it loads naturally to 
ihe inteiesimg scene ui wdiich this fneudship is put to tlie teat 
such scenes were i^oimuon on tlie siagt‘ of the period One of the* 
friends takes no paii in the conspiracy because there must be one 
jiromiiient figure to represent the doniniaut political principle of 
the dav, that (d uon-resistanee, and his adherence to that ])niK‘iple 
IS tested by siiljjetdnig him to an insult of an especially odious 
character (lianged ethical and social conditions of course demand 
that tlie attempt of Hipjmrchus upon Harmodius and tlie com- 
paratively trivial insult offered to Hannodius’s sister be replaced 
by duimatic motives more in harmony with English, or at any rate 
modern life Dramatic interest is deepened and coiieentrated by 
making Evadue accessory to her own fall, by portiaying the emo- 
tional conflict leading to her repentance, and by giving the punish- 
ment of her seducer into her own hand 

These remarks are purely speculative, and I was betrayed into 
them by the friendship between Melantms and Amuitor, which 
seemed at first sight to supply a piomismg clue It may be said 
however, that if a brilliant Jacobean dramatist were to treat ^tlie 
story of Harmodius and Aristogitoii, he would almost certainly 
introduce changes similai to those indicated At any rate, a part 
of the play is unquestionably drawn from a classical source 

William Dixsmoue Bkiggs 

Btanford Unimefnttf 


W inland vnd The Baven 

a perasal of Charles Biockden Brownes Wieland 

"Htfd forms of expression, besides the whole atmos- 
teinqr of the story, began strongly to suggest to me Poe^s 
'The, further proceeded the deeper grew the impression 
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of an indebtedness, until at last I began to jot down correspon- 
dences. Some of the expressions in the novel which suggested to 
me the poem are the following 

“ The experience of no human being can furnish a parallel to the tale 
about to be told (p 20) It is of “hoirois such as no heait has hitherto 
conceived noi tongue related” (p 67) 

“He [Wieland] was much conversant with the history of religious 
opinions and took pains to asceitain their validity” (p 42) His mind 
“was enriched by science and embellished with literature” {tde^n ) 

Wieland adorned the “Temple” — ^his study — ^with a marble bust of 
Cicero (p 42) 

His desire for celestial illumination betrays him to deception “How 
almost palpable is this darkness » yet a ray from above would dispel it,” 
remarks his sister “ Aye,” said W , with fervor, “ not only the physical 
but [the] moral night would be dispelled ” 

Of hearing a voice W ’s sister says “ I am at a loss to describe the sen- 
sations that affected me Ihis incident w^as different from any that I 

had ever before known. Here were proofs of a sensible and intelligent exist- 
ence which could not be denied Here was information obtained and im- 
parted by means unquestionably superhuman ” “ I threw myself in a chan 
that was placed opposite the door and sunk into a ht of musing” (p 70) 

“I spent the daiksome hours as I spent the day, contemplative and 
seated at the window Why was my mmd absorbed in tlioughts ominous 
and dreary’ Why did my bosom heave with sighs and my eyes overflow 
with tears? Was the tempest that had just passed a signal of the ruin 
which impended over me?” (p 72) She resorts to books for diversion 
and chances upon a Gorman ballad of giuesome character Soon the clock 
strikes twelve, she is “startled” by a whisper (p 73)* The owner of 
the mysterious voice, Corwin, is described as follows “ His gait was rustic 
and awkward His form was ungainly and disproportioned ” Sunken 
breast, drooping head, and long, lank legs are distinguishing features (p 
67) His voice had an unexampled distinctness, “the modulation so im- 
passioned that it seemed as if a heart of stone could not fail of being moved 
by it . Tlie tones were indeed such as I never heard before” (p 69) 

“ I [W ’s sister] prevailed on myself at length to move towards the 
closet” She hesitates, wavers, gams courage, and, on venturing to open 
the door, is appalled hy the cry, “Hold* hold! ” When the closet door at 
last opens all within is darkness, the stillness is unbroken “ Presently a 
deep sigh is heard” (p 106) 

“ The apartment was open to the breeze, and the curtain was occasionally 
blown from its ordinary position This motion was not unaccompanied 
with sound” (pp 99, 100, 101) 

“Tell me truly, I beseech you . Tell me truly, are they well?” 
(p 167). 

“ Rufiian or devil, black as hell or bright as angels , . Go, wretch * 
Take thyself away from my sight* ” (p. 239). 

“I adjure thee, by that God” (p 236) 

“Wilt thou then go? — leave me* suecorlessl ” (p 235). 

Wretch I’ I cried” (p. 205), (addressing another; but addressing 
himself ) “Wretch*” (p 166). 

In numerous tnfles, rerbal items, and like minutiae occur coin- 
cidences The heroine in Wieland “mutters” words to herself to 
which the mysterious voice gives answer (p. 203). This voice on 
one occasion makes itself heard through a lattice (p. 81). The 
followmg additional noteworthy words and phrases occur in com- 
mon, pallid, placid, ghastly, explore, respite, demeanor, disaster. 
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token, mystery, ominous, chamber door (frequently), piesently 
(frequently the first word of a sentence m 'W^eland ) , “his silence 
was unbroken ” {Wxeland ) , Corwin’s eyes “gleam with a fire that 
consumes his vitals.” Emally, “ Wieland was transfoimed at once 
into a man of sorrows'’ (p. 337'). 

Our eonelusion must be that Poe had read Wieland with con- 
siderable attention, and that its incidents, scenes, and locutions 
lingeied in his memoiy; and, what is still more important, that 
his imagination continued to dwell in its atmosphere of mystery, 
terror, and irremediable sorrow 

Eobest T KIeelin-. 

Viigtnia Military Institute 


MHO. ahe, NHG (Tyrol ) ache{n), ache 

Hintner, ZfdWf. xii, 354)$., produces some interesting material 
m connection with Tyrolese ache, etc , which after several sugges- 
tions of possible etymological mterpretations remains unexplamed. 
First as to the form MHO. (Lexer i, 38) ahe ‘em Ackermass, 
130 Fuss lang und ebenso breit,’ Tyrol (Sehopf 3, Hmtner loc. 
cit.) ache(n), ache, achet 'em Ackermass, 130 Fuss lang und 
ebenso breit; so viel Feld, als man mit zwei guten Pferden von 
funf Uhr fruh bis elf Uhr mittags umpflugt, das ist bei gunstigen 
Bodenverhaltnissen 800-1100 Quadratklafter,’ Bav. (Schmeller- 
Frommann i, 33/3) achen ‘der dritte Teil eines sogenannten 
Tagbaues, also oine Flacho von ungefahr 18,000 Quadratschuh.’ 
From the sources available to me, it seems that the word is con- 
fined to the dialects of the Tyrol 

The meaning of the measure of land is ' a definite amount of 
land that can be cultivated with a team (of horses, etc.) m a defi- 
nite amount of tune.’ The time is a very important thmg, and the 
size of the measure varies much dependmg upon the special condi- 
tions. Of. especially morgen-ache, abend-ache ‘the amount of 
work done in the period before stopping for a pause or before qmt- 
ting work.’ I believe that the measure designates the amount of 
work done before allowing the animals rest, or freeing them, pre- 
paratory to baiting. Of. (Sehopf 3) achen, achen ‘ausspannen, 
tranken und futtern.’ If this is true, we may compare ON. ceja 
{*ahjm) ‘mit den Pferden ruhen und sie mittlerweile weiden 
lessen,’ lit. ‘to bait,’ which may be connected with Skt. agmti 
* isst,’ hgagaii ‘ 14sst speisen,’ agana- ' Essen,’ ON agn, 8w agn, 
etc. ‘ Kfider.’ <Jfv Torp, Ngn, M. Ordboh s v, agn, v. Blankenstein 
IF. xxm, 133. 

Interesting and instructive m assummg this etymology is Tyrol. 
lasset, hazeit, etc ‘ so viel Grund als man umpflugen kann bis_ es 
Zeit ist zum Ablassen des Zugviehs, zum Achen ’ The eiqplanation 
given by Hintner, ZfdWf. xn, 368, is probably the correct one 
There it is assumed that the word is a compound of the stem in 
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lassen, and Zeit. Cf also Styr lass ' Zwisehenzejt zw ischen den 
Stunden des Essens/ Swiss lasn ‘ Untorbrechuiig, s'eitweiliges 
Naehlasseu, z. B bei Krankbeiten, bei Eegenwetter ’ 

H 0 Scuwauf 

U mi € I Hit If of M itli i qa h 


VlTZLlPUTZLl 

To m> t^^o proMons notes on Titzlipiilzli {Modeni Lamjuaqe 
Notes, No^enlbel 5 1913, and June, 1914) 1 beg to add u third one 
In the title oi Eichard Dehmel’s taniastie dieam-plav Fitzehidze — 
which IS also the name of the central figure*— -wo ha\o an inteiesting 
valiant of the name oi the Me\iean god Hnilzilopothfh I liaie 
previously dealt with the lelatioii between the names Ahtzlipu(/li 
and Huilzilopoehtli* In the piesent ease the sti iking reseiiiblunce 
between Fit'/ebulze and Viizliputzli would sei\e as presuinpiixe 
proof that the G-eiman form Fitzlmize is likewise^ a eoriuption of 
the name of the Mexican duiiutv But, as will lie shown, ivc huM‘ 
still stiongei proof in the foim ol niieinal (nidente m the ])!h\ 
itself, whereby the eonnoctjoii beiAveen the two nain<‘s is positivoh 
established 

In the first act of the play Detta, the little girl, sings io Fih/.e- 
butze, thegiunping-jack^ as she holds him upon hei lap, 

Lieber schoner Hampelmaan, 
deine Detta sieht dich an 
Ich bm gross, und du bist kloiii , 
willst du Fitzebutze sein’ 

Konim < 

Then, as she proceeds to place the little fellow in the largo aun- 
ehair, she continues, 

Komni auf Vaters giossen Stuhl, 

V itzliput 25 e, Bhtzepul ’ 

Vater sagt, man weiss os nicbt, 
wie man demen Namen spricht 
Pst, sagt Vater, Plitzebott 
war emmal em lieber Gott, 
del auf einem Stuhle sass 
und gebratne Menschen ass, 
hub 

That the two names are indeed identical is proved conclusively 
111 Act Three, where we read. 

Ja, mcht wahr, du bist nicht so, 
lieber Gotivon Mexikoi 

and a few pages beyond : 

Ha — ^ha— hah, hoMio — ^hoh, 
seht den Gott vou Mexiko ’ 
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wheie boil) passai^os loler io Fitzebutzc The fact that the seeno 
of this aet IS laid in Mexioo snnph conliinis the cMflcnee all each ' 
adduced 

The pla>fiil \ariations of the original name Fitzebutze, to be 
rioted aboie, ,ue quite in the chaiacteiistic maiinei of little chil- 
(hen , thev ar<‘ iiuliiiged in nioxe oi less thionghont the pla) One 
lurther example may be cited 

Huseh, linsch, Inih 
alter Flit^ohuh, 

Flit/epiit/ig, Butzebein, 
niDchtost wohl oiloset sem^ 

Ja‘^ (Cf Act 1) 

In eonehision it nnn be of interest to note that Dehmers woiks 
contain also three poems on Pitzebiitze 

C n I mmsiiOFF 

Chiivasitif of Iona, 


'Fni OvTi. OF CnvucnuV llou^ of Ftnor 

A ^er^ minor but possibh Mgnifiiant fact ina\ he poinioci out in 
regard to Cluuicers The lions of Fame and The Ihniemeni of 
Foule,^ In the Pailemenl Ohancei gives a long account o! Scipw\ 
Ihmm, stating leiy jireinst*]^ that he had been rending the book 
‘iho loiige clay*” There can be no doubt that when lie yiote the 
Parlemmi he knew Heifno^s Dieam at first hand In the TTons of 
Fame, Rook u, Olh, ociuirs the expiession 
Ke t!ie king, dan Kcipio 

Heipio was not a king, ami the commentators on (liauccr ha^c 
endeavored to explam (diaiieci’s manifest ignoraiu^o by suggesting 
‘^kingly hero’' (Skeat), ""one like a king’' (Child) as the true 
meaning of the reference In the BooJee of fhe Ihichesne, Prologue, 
284-7^ we find 

Maci olieus, 

that wioot al thavibioun 
Iliat he inette, king JSeipioun, 

The noble man, the Afincan 

In the Bomaunt of the Roue, 9-10, the reference is lo 

the avisioun 

‘That wbylom mette king Cipioun, 

a transiatiofi of the Raman de la Rose, 

la vision 

mint ati roi Cipion 

IS'-4t not liiely’ In the Horn of Fame Chaucer copied the 
term " king ”■ from the Romm de la Rose^ The invffi?tigati,ona of 
Miss Cipnam and of Mr Sypherd tend to show that the inflnepce, 
of Macrobius upon the Horn of Fame is debatable, while the influ'’ 
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ence of the French poem is very strong May we not conclude that 
when Chaucer wiote Book II of the Hoiis of Fame he had not read 
Scipio's Dieam^ and that when, later, he wrote the Parlemeiit he 
had read Scipio's Dream ^ This slight point may be of value in 
supporting the present-day thesis that the II oils of Fame is earlier 
than the Pailement 

Martha Hale Siiackford 

Wellesley College 


BEIEF MENTION 

The p%alect of Hackness (North-East Yorkshire), with original 
specimens and a woid-list By G. H Cowling (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press, 1915). A modern Yoikshire dialect is heie mi- 
nutely studied by a trained scholar, He rightly declaics the plan 
of the treatise to be “ scientific,” and the study of the development 
of the language as a whole is inevitably promoted by this special- 
ized contribution The treatment of the subject is in accord with 
the avowed purpose “to present an inleiesting li\ing English 
dialect, to reveal some of its philological iiddles, to trace its ances- 
try, and, if possible, to create an interest in dialect literature ” 
Mr Cowlmg has not m mind, of this one may be assured, “ an 
interest ” of the idly curious mmd, but he would urge that “ the 
purer and more historical dialects ” of English be highly valued not 
only for their significance in technical grammar but even more 
especially for their elements of strength and color, which should 
be recbgnized as available for the support of the Imguistic vitality 
and effectiveness of the nation. “If a race is worthy of literary 
consideration,” he writes, “its characteristics are revealed in its 
folk-speech ” . . “ Only literature . . can preserve the beauty 

and just meanings of the rich and powerful dialect words which 
the present age is forgettmg ” . . . “ If dialect is not to sink to 
the banality of local famihar speech, it must be raised by a litera- 
ture m which dialect is used with truth, vigour,, and realism m the 
representation of homely and domestic scenes ” 

The dialect of Hackness, “ a small village on the upper reaches 
of the Derwent,” is taken to be representative of that “ spoken by 
agriculturalists and their labourers on the Wolds and in the Dales 
of North-Eastern and Eastern Yorkshire.” It is widespread and 
therefore a genume dialect “ and not a local patois ” Mr Cowling 
speaks the dialect and writes it. At the end of his book he cites 
portions of his dialect poem, A Yorkshire Tyke (1914), and 
adds several pieces he has put mto the prose of the dialect. These 
'specimens’ are preceded by verses composed in the 17th century 
and by an extract from The Pncke of Gonsoience (ca. 1364). AH 
are in the author’s devised 'phonetic senpt’ as well as in the 
ordinary form of wnting 
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This frosty but kindly dialect is the descendant of that 
variety of Noithumbrian Middle English which is represented, it is 
assumed, in the wiilings of Richard Eolle of Hampole together 
with The Pricke of Conscience (which, as Mr. Cowling knows, has 
recently been shown to be almost ccitamly not Eolle’s) A well 
developed and definite basis is thus given for an ordeily procedure 
in the construction of an historical giammar of this dialect, which 
Mr Cowling has worked out with completeness and minute accu- 
racy and m the appio\ed method of the technical linguist 

Part I (pp. 1-111) is begun with an exhibition of the phonology 
of the dialect, first m its Modern form and then in its form in 
Middle English These chapters are followed by a detailed study 
of the development of the present system of the vowel and conso- 
nant sounds of the dialect, caiefully indicated by the aid of a 
phonetic script (the English, Scandinavian, and Piench elements 
axe with advantage biought together m separate chapters) Part 
II embraces a Giammar (pp 112-156) and Specimens (157-173) 
of the dialect, and is closed with a Word-Last and an Index. The 
Specimens must be re<xcl for the syntax and style of the dialect, 
but the range and peculiarities of the vocabulary are described in 
an Introduction (pp i-xxiii). Incidentally much is contributed 
to these subjects in the illustrative phrases and sentences of the 
grammar. A few features of the dialect may be noted. The 
double conjugation of the pres md. pi, differentiated in use by 
the character of the subject, shows admirably how the folk-speech 
may persist in conserving an inheritance thru centuries. The first 
pers, sg. now also ends in -es, and besides it has acquired tlie 
fashion of the pL m dropping this ending when the pron subj. is 
near; but an exception to this is the use of the inflected form as an 
historical perfect (p 129). Of importance is the observation (p. 
xvin) that the short vowels (A. S. a, e, o) in open syllables are 
uniformly protected against lengthening by the suffixes in Z, 
n, r Noticeable is the disappearance of the Mid Eng palatal 
spirant gh after a front vowel (§ 393) : the pronunciation of words 
like might, night, right is approximately ‘^meet, neet, reet% more 
strictly the vowel-sound is a diphthong beginning, with lax i and 
ending in tense j'' (p 3) The wh of Scotch and Northern 
English/^ in what, when, whip, etc , is pronounced w (voiced bi- 
labial spirant; p. 7). The marked diphthongal character of the 
dialect is shown in the development of the Mid Eng. long vowels, 
but the subject is too complex for a brief report. The change of 
an i ajftcl 4;#l3ieii beginning an initial diphthong into the cognate 
sfcould be explained as due not to a shifting of the 
accent to the second constituent of the diphthong but to a strong 
mitial accent^ thus, A. S ac, ^ oekf becomes iak, then yah; and 
Me (after a has been attained in Mid Eng ) becomes ultimately 
yabh Wt tMe > table becomes tvolh Characteristic of the dialect ^ 
is "the lack of an adjectival possessive case^^ of the noun (pp. 
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wiii^ 114 f) It IS a feature developed on the basis of the old 
declension of fenumne nonins nouns of relationship, and Aveak nouns 
in Northern Mid English 'My father hat/ and Mhe lad boots' 
illustrate the usage But the necessary limit ol this notice Ini'- 
been reached. The technical student of English will set a higli 
value on Mr CkiAvling^s tieatise, he aaoII use it in eoniieclion Avith 
Miitschmann's Pkonolog}} of the North-Easiem Dialed 

(Bonner Studicn xiir engl Philologie Heft i, 1909), Klein's Dei 
Dmleht von Shlesley in YoiLslnre (Palaestia, c\xw, 1914), and 
the seA^eral other recent A^orks on the English dialect lecorded in 
Ml Cowings bibliography, by which the subject has been put on 
a basis of scientific accuiacA j av t> 


Tacol) and lo^ep A Middle English Poem of the Thu teen Ih 
Pentiuy Edited b\ Arthiii H Napiei (Oxloid, At the Claiendon 
Pi ess, 1916) There is no statement as to the postluunous publica- 
tion of this booklet It is, therefoie, to be inlerred that Napier, 
befoie hib lamented end, had lead eAcn the final tnoolV Nothing 
IS heie found that does not (oniport with Napiei's <*omi)lete s(‘holai- 
ship and his adiuiiable clearnesb and concisenesvS oL method This 
edition of the poem, it is stated, was Avell ad\anced ui piepaiaiion 
years ago,^’ but Avas laid aside Avhen HeiiserN edition appeared in 
*1905, As, howoYOi, the poem is an interesting one," is the addi^l 
apology, “ and as the Bonner Beitnige are not very at‘(*essib]e, 1 
haAe clecided to go on Avith my edition." 

The poem, in the dialect of the Sputh-w'est, surMves in onh one 
copy (ms Bodley 652), which seems to haAe been wTitten soon 
after the middle of the thirteenth century Unfortunately, one 
leaf has been cut out, on whicli, Napier believed, was told the non- 
biblical story of the ehaif thrown into the ,Nile, told in full in the 
Cursor Mundi (4749-4792) ; this chaff-story is also found, it is 
pointed out, In Old Frencli verse translations of the Bible. The 
poem also agrees AVith these texts m several other non-biblical 
details, and there seem to be significant agreements of Single lines 
with the Cmsgi Mumh ^lie problem is set for a moio complete 
study of the relations of this poem Its association in the mk 
Avith Eiench texts (in two additional hands) may not have the 
significance of a clue, but a furlher look is encouraged by ih^ofessoi 
Karl Young’s discovery of A Liturgical Play of Joseph and Ins 
Brethren^’ {Mod Lang Notes, xxvii 33-37), 

The phonology, inflections, and meter of the poem are consid- 
ered in Napior^s Introduction, and Notes and Glossary complel(‘ 
the apparatus for an accurate study of a composition that has so 
long remained unknown to literary history An added attraction 
IS a fac-siniile reproduction of two pages of the ms Napier’s 
Notes, altho set clown on a small number of pages, embrace notice- 
able observations on syntax and oontnbutions to lexicography 
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'riius, (iiiu* 100) anlc*<!atos the re])orl of llicv *\7i7^; InbnKjije 
(line JhJO), ‘ drawl) rid, ifo," an unreeorded Anglo-Saxon 

rorni ; and nvxlfnhh* (line siip])(>rts an ooeiirronee iiiHu* M. K. 
Juiiatta and tin* <M)in])oiinds of nmh- hronght tog'ether in Napier's 
('tnurihulions," A nse of tin* infinitive oeeurs in //////e alcpo (line 
ri). Mo lii* sleeping/ whieh is more deserving of atti'iiiion than 
innv Ik* inferred from Xa])ier's note. The histoi’i(* development of 
the ** Predi(‘att‘ Infinitive" r-onslitiites one of the most instriietive 
storirs in fJermanit' syntax, and it is now eompetently diseussed by 
ProfessiH* (’allaway in Tin* InfitiUire in AhijIu-Scu’oh ( lhd)lieatLon 
No. 101 of tin* (Strnegie Institution of Washington, 10l;>. See pp. 
so ir., lOlir., and r.). 


'File position of preeniinenec that Mr. Hardy has held among 
living men of l<*lt(‘rs sinee the death of Swinlmrne and Meredith 
has heen re<K»gnised hy flu* bestowal n[)on him of the Order of Merit 
(in .M(n*t‘<lith'sToom) and the ({old Medal of tlu^ Royal Soeiely of 
ljil(*ratnn‘, A tribute of a <lilfi‘rej)t kind is the inereasing number 
of <*riti(*al slndies of his writings. Sev(*ral re(*ent on(*s supplement 
and in i>ari suiKM'sede the earliiw eritiques of Lionel Johnson and 
Annie Alaedonald. The most brilliant of these later monographs 
is that by Lns(Hdies Abercrombie (Kenmn’ley, It) 12) : the most anP 
intious is F. A. lledgco(*k‘’s Thomm Ihmbf, I^enneur rl uLrti^le 
( Hadielte, n. d., \ 11)10 1 ), Mr. Abercrombie has the advantage of 
a poet’s imaginative sympathy and he tudiieved a critical- study 
nofeworthy for architectonic skill. He, lays pro]>er stress upon 
Hardy's po<‘try, a portion of Ins work tlnit I\as been till very lately 
too much overlooked, despite the ])oet\s own view that it is “ the 
jtiore individual part of |his| literary fruitage.'’ (One may express 
gratifi<^ation, in passing, at the re(*ent decision to inchulea selection 
fn)m Hardy's verse in tlie Golden Treasnnf ISeries,) Mr. Hedg- 
cock, inquiring more profoundly than Mr. Ahereroiubie, brouglit 
the sex-conflict that forms so large a portion of Hardy’s subject- 
matter into proper relation with the philosophic doctrine of the 
struggle between intelle(it and ijituition, Xot-Being and Being. 
This Hardy bases upon von Hartmann’s theory of the Uneonseions, 
the Absolute. In the rivalry of Will and Keason the fornier is still 
ill the primacy tho the power of Reason is growing and must some 
day i)revail. When this consummation is reached the problem of- 
(‘xistence will be sol veil by a voluntary lapse, into unconsciousness. 
Suggestions of this doctrine are jipparent in all Hardy's mature 
worL Intellect is at odds with life, is enervated ; the Will-to-live 
j)ulses high in those who live in the world of feeling rather than of 
thought, in women and tlie care-free peasantry. Beneath the harsh 
realism of J^ide the Obscure those, who vidll may find the doctrine 
set forth almost in allegorical form. The interpretation in detail 
of this and kindred paints in Hardy's philoso])hy is JTedgeoek's 
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theme The Wessex Novels are shown to be founded on a recog- 
nition, not incompatible with mimite realism, of the applicability 
of a deterministic system of philosophy to the facts of life After 
this fine study the two latest additions to the volumes of Hardy- 
criticism appear extremely supeifieial Haiold Child’s Thomas 
Hardy (Holt, [1916]), one of a new series designed for popular 
consujmption, is described by the publisher as a “biography and 
critical estimate” Apart from a few dates of publications the 
biography consists of one fact, stated in one line The critical 
estimate is, within its limited scope, sound, and contains a study 
of Hardy’s work as a poet, especially of The Dynasis, that is excel- 
lent More pretentious, tho it disregards the poems, even in 
so far as they throw light upon the novels, is H C Dufiin’s Thomas 
Hardy. A Study of the Wessex Novels (Manchester, The TJnivei- 
sity Press, 1916). This is commended to us by Professor Herford, 
but, when one has granted that devoted study and minute acquaint- 
ance with the novels went to the making of the book, little else can 
be said in its favor It is disfigured by uncritical enthusiasms, as 
in the absurd laudation of Jude (p 303), contradiction of which 
Mr DufBn attempts to forestall by declaring that “ to the fool it is 
a closed book from the beginning” It contains surpiising crrois 
of judgment, as in the estimate of the relative value of the novels, 
A Pair of Blue Eyes (in which Duffin is apparently unaware of the 
survival of much of the melodrama of Wilkie Collins and of Des- 
yerate Remedies) being ranked above The Return of the Native and 
The Woodlanders, whereas most readers of Hardy find in these two 
books his highest achievement m the novel-form. An ultra-aca- 
demic lack of worldly wisdom in Mr DufBn’s book merits examina- 
tion in some detail, for it illustrates the danger of attempting to 
criticise without some equipment derived from experience with life 
For example aecordmg to him “there is no contesting the celes- 
tial beauly” of the figure of Angel Clare (p. 139). Mr Aber- 
crombie, whose knowle^e of life is attested by such poems as The 
End of the World, calls him “odious “no decent person, know- 
mg Angel’s history, would house with him or, if possible, talk with 
him” (p. 149) Again “pure,” that defiant adjective that con- 
fronts us on the title-page of Tess, Duffin mterprets as meaning 
“ that Tess is submitted as Hardy’s type of unadulterated woman- 
hood ” (p 144) A third misconception la of a piece with these 
and more remarkable. In the preface to Jude, Hardy speaks of 
“the fever and the fret that follow in the wake of the strongest 
passion known to humanity,” by which, according to Mr. Duffin 
(p 130) he intends “ the desire for knowledge, or (specially) for 
academic distinction” At least one aspirant towards knowledge 
— and one not altogether unconscious of the last infirmity of pto- 
fessorial minds — envies the academic repose, “calm, sad, secure, 
behind high convent walls,” evmced by this gloss upon Mr Hardy’s 
text g. 0. 0 
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